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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE  series  of  World's  Congresses  which  convened  in 
Chicago  during  the  Worid's  Columbian  Exposition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Worid's  Congress  Auxiliar}% 
of  which  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney  is  president,  were  opened 
by  a  Congress  of  the  Representative  Women  of  all  Lands. 
This  Congress  was,  without  doubt,  the  largest  and  most  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  women  ever  convened  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  It  assembled  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday^ 
May  1 5th,  immediately  after  the  general  opening  of  the  World's 
Congress  series,  and  adjourned  Sunday  evening,  May  21st. 
There  w^ere  seventy-six  sessions  and  over  six  hundred  partici- 
pants. The  greatest  interest  was  manifested  by  participants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  aggregate  attendance  for 
the  week  was  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

While  the  officers  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliar}^  pro- 
vided for  the  liberal  participation  of  women  in  the  other  great 
departments  of  thought,  like  Education,  Science,  Music,  Re- 
ligion. Moral  and  Social  Reform,  Government,  etc.,  they  also 
wisely  decided  to  give  a  full  week  to  a  Woman's  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  people  of  the  wcjrld  the 
wonderful  progress  of  women  in  .all  civilized  lands  in  the 
grent   departments  of  intellectual   activity. 

This  great  Congress,  which  represents  the  Department  c)f 
Woman's  Progress  in  the  general  programme  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary,  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary,  of  which  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  is  president  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin  vice-presi- 
dent. The  work  of  organization  was  committed,  under  the 
supervision  of  those  officers,  to  a  general  committee  composed 
of  the  following  ladies: 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  chairman;  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster 
Avery,  secretary;  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Dr.  Sarah  Racket t 
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Stevenson,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Mrs.  John  C.  Coonley,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bo}Titon  Harbert,  Mrs.  William  Thayer  Brown. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Congress  of  Representative  Women 
present  in  a  remarkably  compact  yet  comprehensive  form  all 
the  varied  interests  in  which  the  women  of  the  world  are  con- 
cerned. The  two  volumes  in  which  those  proceedings  are  pub- 
lished, under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Organization,  constitute 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  yet  condensed  and  readable 
librar\'  on  all  the  great  themes  in  which  the  enlightened  women 
of  our  time  are  concerned.  No  other  book  or  collection  of 
books  on  these  important  subjects  can  take  the  place  of  this 
history*  of  woman's  progress.  To  every  woman  who  holds  any 
place  of  leadership  among  her  sex  these  volumes  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  indispensable.  Without  them  she  can  not  be  in 
touch  with  the  vital  influences  of  the  great  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  is  known  as  Woman's  Progress. 

CL.\RExrE  E.  YoiNT.,  General  Secretary^ 

World's  Congresses  of  1893. 
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PREFACE 


JN  presenting  to  the  public  the  following  report  of  the 
World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  which  con- 
vened at  Chicago  Monday,  May  15,  1893,  in  the  Memorial 
Art  Palace,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  the  officers  of  the  Woman's  Branch 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  preface  this  report  with  a  few  words 
of  explanation  as  to  the  inception  of  the  Congress. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Henrotin,  vice-president  of  the  Woman's  Branch,  to 
the  "  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,"  at  the 
meeting  in  session  in  Washington  during  February,  1891,  invit- 
ing the  Council,  in  the  name  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 
to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  during  the  Exposition 
of  1893.  Invitations  and  circulars  were  specially  prepared  by 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  delivered  by  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  Woman's  Branch  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Council,  the  General  Federation  of  W<nnen's 
Clubs,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  mem- 
V)ers  of  other  organizations  present  at  that  meetini^,  inviting 
them  also  to  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  Chicag(»,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary, 
during  the  Exposition  year. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  as  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  the  United  vStates,  and  as  representing  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  in  response  to  the  invitations  from 
the  officers  of  the  Woman's  Branch,  and  in  the  absence  from 
Chicago  of  those  officers,  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney, 
president  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  recjuesting  that 
the  quinquennial  meeting  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women  be  also  held  in  Chicago  as  one  of  the  scries  of  World's 
Congres.ses. 
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At  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Woman's  Branch,  Presi- 
dent Bonne\%  in  replying^  to  Mrs.  Sewall,  outlined  the  plan  for 
the  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  to  convene  under  the 
direction  of,  and  to  be  presided  over  by,  the  officers  of  the 
Woman's  Branch;  and  at  the  request  of  those  officers,  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewall  was  invited  to  become  chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  Organization. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Congresses  the  officers  of  the 
Woman's  Branch  had  in  mind  a  Congress  of  Woraen^  in  which 
the  presentation  of  the  professions  and  trades  now  open  to 
woman  would  have  been  given  great  prominence;  but  having 
received  written  applications  and  verbal  requests  from  the 
officers  of  many  associations  to  hold  annual  meetings  in  Chicago 
during  189J,  they  realized  that  the  holding  of  so  many  separate 
meetings  would  be  impossible,  and  would  greatly  interfere 
with  the  general  scheme  of  the  Congresses.  They  therefore 
abandoned  the  project  of  convening  a  Special  Congress  of 
Business  Women,  and  exerted  their  influence  to  •secure  the 
representation  in  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative 
Women   of  all   women   in   active   business. 

The  formation  of  dual  committees  of  men  and  women  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  each  of  the  twenty  departments  of 
the  series  of  Congresses  which  were  to  be  held  during  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  secured  for  woman  an  equal  representa- 
tion with  man  along  ever\^  line  of  human  thought  and  progress; 
and  it  was  not  to  supply  any  lack  in  the  original  scope  of  the 
Congresses  that  that  of  Representative  Women  was  added  to  the 
list.  Great  care  was  taken  in  issuing  the  preliminary  circulars  of 
this  Congress,  and  in  arranging  programmes,  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  in  this  Congress  the  contribution  of 
woman  alone  to  the  general  progress  of  sodet>%  the  reform 
of  social  evils,  and  the  bettering  of  the  industrial  conditions 
should  be  presented,  while  the  other  Congresses  should  treat 
all  subjects  in  their  entirety. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  president  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliar}%  and  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  had 
already  secured  for  the  committees  of  foreign  women  the 
official  recognition  of  the  various  European  governments,  and 
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the  Woman's   Branch  of  the  World*s  Congress  Auxiliary  was 

lus  put  in  relationship,  throug^h  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
\e  women  forming  these  governmental  committees.  The 
president  of  the  Woman's  Branch  in  her  journeys  to  Europe 
lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  the  officers  of  foreign  societies  to 
send  delegates  to  Chicago  to  participate  in  each  Congress  of 
the  series, 

A  large  number  of  circulars  both  in  French  and  German 
were  mailed  by  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary  to  the  celebrated  women  of  the  world,  giving  the 
►pe  of  the  proposed  Congresses,  and  urging  women  every- 
where to  "visit  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  participate  in  the 
rongresses.     The  delegates  who  in  response  to  this  invitation 
itlended  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  and 
the  Congresses  that  followed  during  the  Exposition  season 
rere,  in  most  cases,  accredited  representatives  of  the  different 
European  governments;  and  the  reports  which  they  will  make 

their  return  will  be  published  and  widely  read. 
Mrs,  May  Wright  Sewairs  trip  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of 
le  Congress  of  Representative  Women  also  bore  abundant 
lit^  and  to  her  untiring  efforts  were  due  the  presence  at  the 
longress  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  foreign  representatives. 
Early  in  the  formation  of  this  Congress,  that  its  relation  to 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  might  be  clearly  understood, 
^^the  president  and  \nce-president  of  the  Woman's  Branch  issued 
ie  following  circular: 


SPECIAL  AXNOfNCEMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  WOMEN  TO  BE  HELD  DURING  THE  WEEK 
COMMENCtNG     MAY     1 5,     1S9J. 


The  undersigned  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Congress 
of  Representative  Wcrmen  of  all  lands  will  be  opened  in  the  Permanent 
^Memorial  Art  Palace,  i>n  the  Lake  Front  Park,  city  of  Chicago,  on  Monday. 
ty  15.  1893.  and  that  the  Congress  promises  to  reali',e  the  highest  expec- 
tiooA  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  its  organization. 
That  there  may  be  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the  nattire  and 
of  the  Woman's  Congress,  the  undersigned  will  say  that  while  it 
led  by,  and  convened  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Congress 
liary  of  the  World*s  Columbian  Exposition,  and  is  particularly  under 
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the  direction  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  AuKiliary, 
it  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  proper  work  of  women  in  any  other 
department  of  the  World's  Congress  work.  In  Temperance;  in  Moral  and 
Social  Reform;  in  Education;  in  Science;  in  Music,  and  the  other  depart- 
inents  of  progress,  woman  will  still  have  her  appropriate  part  to  perform. 
This  Congress  of  Representative  Women  is  intended  to  afford  a  proper  and 
convenient  opportunity  for  presenting  the  progress  of  women,  in  all  lands 
and  in  all  departments  of  human  prtigress,  more  fully  than  there  would  be 
opportunity  U*  do  in  the  other  departments  of  the  World's  Congress  xntirk. 
In  this  Congress  all  organizations  of  women  of  whatever  name  or  object,  and 
all  distinguished,  women,  whether  they  belong  to  any  particular  organiza- 
tion or  not,  will  meet  on  absolutely  equal  terms  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  interests  of  women  everywhere.  This  explicit  statement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  at  rest  any  question  which  may  have  arisen  in 
regard  to  the  relations  of  the  various  orgaaixations  to  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary. 

The  work  inaugurated  by  the  Committee  of  Organization,  of  which  Mrs, 
May  Wright  Sewall  is  chairman,  has  been  prosecuted  with  indefatigable 
seal  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  elicited  responses  of  the  most  cotdial 
and  satisfactory  nature  from  the  representative  women  of  all  countnes. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  organizations  of  women  in  various  countries 
have  readily  enlisted  in  the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  furtherance 
of  its  plans.  The  National  and  International  Councils  of  Women,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  other  organizations  of  women,  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposal  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliarv-  that  a  World's 
Congress  of  the  representative  women  of  all  countries  be  convened  to  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  annual  meetings  of  such  organizations,  and  have 
ever  since  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Congress. 

We  therefore  earnestly  invite  the  leaders  of  women  in  all  countries,  and 
the  associations  of  women  in  all  lands,  to  vie  with  each  other  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  success  of  the  Woman's  Con^ 
gress  the  crowning  event  of  woman's  progress  to  the  year  1893. 

Bertha  M.  H.  PALMtR,  President, 
Ellen  M.  Hrnrotis.    Vice-Prtsident, 
Woman's  Branch  World's  Congnss  Auxiliary . 

The  societies  and  associations  of  women  throughout  the 
United  States  responded  most  generously,  even  enthusiastically, 
to  the  call  for  the  Congress.  The  list  of  foreign  societies 
whose  reports  appear  in  the  Report  Congresses  is  a  long  and 
brilliant  one»  and  all  present  united  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  eager  interest  which  women  are  taking  all  over  the  world 
in  social,  economic,  and  political  questions. 

The  American  associations  were  nearly  all  represented  in  the 
Congress,  and  by  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm   rendered  it  the 
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brilliant  as  well  as  the  largest  gathering  of  women  ever 
convened. 

The  officers  of  the  Woman's  Branch  tender  their  sincere 
thanks  to  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  chainnan  of  the  Committee 
of  Organization,  and  Mrs,  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  the  r.ecretar}^ 
for  the  untiring  energy*  and  unselfish  devotion  with  which  they 
labored  to  secure  the  success  of  this  unique  Congress,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Local  Committee,  who  faithfully  attended 
committee  meetings,  and  who  exerted  their  influence  to 
ure  the  cooperation  of  every  association  in  the  United 
tes.  How  great  and  far-reaching  was  that  influence  may  be 
ed  from  the  personnel  of  the  members  comjxjsing  the 
committee  —  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett 
Stevenson,  president  of  the  Chicago  Women's  Club;  Dr.  Julia 
Holmes  Smith,  vice-chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee  on 
a  Congress  of  Homeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Mrs. 
Elia:abeth  Boynlon  Harbert,  of  the  Evanston  Women's  Clubj 
Mrs.  William  T.  Brown,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Women's 
Gub,  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Coonley. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  mention  by  name  ever}'  or- 
ganization of  women  participating  in  the  Congress,  but  the 
officers  of  the  Woman's  Branch  desire  to  convey  to  each  and 
every  one  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  interest  evinced  and 
the  practical  support  which  they  gave  in  the  General  Con- 
gress as  well  as  in  the  Report  Congresses,  by  holding  their 
annual  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliar)'. 

The  thanks  of  the  officers  of  the  Woman's  Branch  are  cor- 
dially extended  to  the  various  clubs  and  organizations  who 
so  generously  entertained  this  Congress, 

The  Chicago  Women's  Club,  which  opened  their  record  as 
hosts  by  giving  a  brilliant  reception  to  the  World's  Congress 
of  Representative  Women,  entertained  almost  every  Congress 
which  convened  during  the  season. 

This  Congress  was  also  entertained  by  the  West  End 
Woman's  Club,  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  the  National  Council  of  Women, 
besides  many  private  receptions. 
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The  Congress  will  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  great  good 
in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  women  for  association,  for 
already  many  new  associations,  some  of  which  are  destined  to 
be  a  great  power,  have  been  formed,  ha\-ing  taken  their  impetus 
from  the  Congress  of  Representative  Women. 

The  subjection  of  woman  is  neanng  its  end,  for  she  has  now 
secured  governmental,  industrial,  and  social  recognition.  She 
will,  like  man.  remain  under  the  dominion  of  physical  law. 
inherited  tendencies,  and  social  conditions  until  they  both 
acquire  that  fuller  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to 
conquer  these  great  forces. 

The  majority  of  men  and  women  alike  struggle  from  morn- 
ing until  night  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  bread 
in  their  mouths,  and  the  entire  energies  of  woman  should  from 
this  day  forth  be  united  with  those  of  man,  to  better  existing 
economic  and  social  conditions,  so  that  joy  and  beauty  may 
become  as  much  a  part  of  life  as  sorrow  and  labor. 

Bertha    M.  H.  Palmer. 
President  Woman's  Branch  If".  C.  A. 

Ellex   M.  Henrotin, 

l':Lt'Prts:dtKi  11 '.wan' s  Branc/:  II'.  C.  A. 


BERTHA   M.    HOXORfe    PALMER. 

Presiaeni  Hourd  "f  Lady  ManAger^  World's  ColutnbiAn  Kxposition; 
President  Woman'*  Branch  World's  Congress^r*  of  i&» 
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CHAPTER  I.—  THE  INTRODUCTION. 

Summary  AND  Comment  by  the  Editor — Selected  Paragraphs  from  the 
Formal  Addresses  and  Impromptu  Speeches  Delivered  at  the  Morn- 
ing AND  Evening  Sessions  of  the  General  Congress.  May  15.  1S93, 
BY  Charles  C.  Bonney,  Bertha  HoNORfe  P.vlmer.  Ellen  M.  Hen- 
ROTIN,  May  Wright  Sewall,  the  Cuintess  of  Aberdeen,  Florence 
Fenwick    Miller.  Jane  Cobden   Unwin,  Hanna   Bieber-Boehm,  Isa- 

BELLE    BoGELOT.    MaRGARET    WiNDEYER,     AUGl'STA   FOERSTER,    BaRONESS 

Thorborg-Rappe,  CallirrhoE  Parren,  Josefa  Humpal-Zeman,  Kaethe 

SCHIRMACHER,  KiRSTINE   FrEDERIKSEN.  MrS.  JoHN    HaRVIE.  HuLDA   LuN- 

DiN,  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe  Gullen,  Mrs.  Foster.  Mary  McDonnell, 
Elizabeth  M.  Tilley.  Laura  Ormistun  Chant,  Margaret  V.  Parker, 
Nico  Beck-Meyer  and  Mkri  Toppelius— Editorial  Commeni— Ex- 
tracts FROM  Address  Deliverei-  at  the  Closing  SE^ii.'N  «.k  ihe 
Gentiral  Congress  by  May  Wkhjht  Sewall. 

THE  two  volumes  now  ^iven  to  the  public  contain  an 
abridged  record  of  the  proceeding.s  of  a  g^roup  of 
meetings  probably  among  the  most  remarkable  ever 
convened.  This  is  not  said  in  forgetfulness  of  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Trent,  of  the  pregnant  interview  between  King 
John  and  his  Barons,  and  of  the  tirst  Continental  Congress : 
but  in  the  belief  that  with  thcsti,  and  witli  similar  creed- 
making,  epoch-making  assemblies,  the  'World's  Congress  of 
Representative  Women  must  be  counted. 

The  addresses  and  discussions  partially  repnuluced  in 
these  volumes  have  no  mean  degree  of  intrinsic  value  and 
interest:  but  only  when  they  are  read  in  the  light  that  it  is 
hoped  will  be  thrown  upon  them  by  this  introduction  can 
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their  entire  significance  and  suggestiveness  be  understood. 
In  this  light,  whether  one  considers  its  origin  or  its  motive, 
its  dramatts  pirsonis^,  or  the  character  and  the  range  of  the 
topics  disctissed  in  it,  it  will  appear  that  the  World's  Con- 
gress of  Representative  Women  was  not  only  an  event  in 
the  social  histor>'  of  our  country',  but  a  mile-stone  in  the 
evolution  of  our  race. 

The  preparations  for  the  Congress,  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  unanimity  of  purpose  among  those  engaged 
therein*  were  met  by  a  corresponding  unanimity  of  sym- 
pathy among  those  in\nted  to  participate  in  the  programme, 
and  in  other  ways  to  promote  its  success.  Notwithstanding 
the  prevailing  sympathy,  invitations  were  now  and  again 
answered  with  the  questions,  **Why  hold  a  congress  of 
representative  women  any  more  than  a  congress  of  rep- 
resentative men  ?  **  *'  Since  women  are  to  be  permitted, 
nay,  invited  and  solicited,  to  have  a  place  on  the  committees 
of  arrangements,  the  advisory  councils,  and  the  programmes 
of  most  if  not  all  of  the  hundred  other  congresses  to  be 
held  in  behalf  of  as  many  different  classes,  subjects,  and 
interests,  why  hold  a  separate,  exclusive  congress  of  women 
at  all?-' 

The  uniform  reply  to  such  queries  was,  in  substance, 
that  in  all  the  other  congresses  women  would  appear,  nr)t 
in  the  role  of  women,  so  to  speak,  but  in  that  of  teacher, 
physician,  preacher,  author,  stenographer,  insurance  agent, 
banker,  archaeologist,  philanthropist,  etc..  to  discuss,  in  com- 
pany with  men  belonging  to  the  same  professions,  engaged 
in  the  same  businesses,  and  interested  in  the  same  themes* 
the  questions  pertaining  to  their  respective  professions  and 
avocations. 

It  was  admitted  that  by  their  presence  and  participation 
in  these  various  congresses  women  would  illustrate  inci- 
dentally the  changing  attitude  of  the  world  toward  them- 
selves, as  women ;  but  it  was  urged  that  such  incidental 
illustration  would  present  most  inadequately  the  revolu- 
tion wrought  in  recent  years  in  the  world's  conception  of 
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woman's  natural  capabilities  and  her  consequent  just  posi- 
tion,  while  it  would  fail  utterly  to  record  or  commemorate 
the  struggle  through  which  some  women  (aided  by  some 
men)  have  won  for  all  women  the  place  conceded  to  them 
in  modem  life.  The  motive  of  the  entire  scheme  of  the 
Congress  Auxiliar>'  was  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  the  present 
status  of  the  human  race  in  respect  to  all  important  activi- 
ties; to  all  great  movements;  to  all  fundamental  interests. 

No  interest  can  be  more  fundamental  than  that  at  once 
expressed  and  awakened  by  the  questions:  What  is  the 
relation  of  one-half  of  the  race  to  the  other  half?  to  the 
whole?  What  is  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  whole 
and  in  the  work  of  the  world?  As  no  question  can  be 
more  fundamental  than  these*  so  none  has  been  more  per- 
sistently asked :  and  it  must  be  added,  that  none  has 
received  more  answers  or  more  contradictory  ones. 

The  importance  attached  to  women  s  entertaining  a 
proper  conception  of  their  powers,  position,  and  scope  can 
be  inferred  from  the  number  of  dissertations  of  all  kinds  — 
sermons,  essays,  tracts,  lectures,  and  letters  — that  clerg}*^- 
men.  teachers,  scientists,  and  moralists  have  devoted  to  it ; 
a  number  which,  in  comparison  with  that  devoted  to  men's 
conception  of  their  position  and  scope,  seems  dispropor 
tionate. 

That  women  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conceptions 
of  their  place  in  the  divine  economy  enjoined  upon  them 
by  men,  that  they  have  been  discontented  in  the  position 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  them,  is  evident  from  the  changes  in 
this  conception  and  position  conceded  already,  and  from  the 
efforts  being  made  to  secure  further  changes.  Nay,  it  is 
e\4dent  that  women  are  dissatisfied  with  any  conception  of 
themselves,  with  any  position  which  implies  their  natural, 
necessary,  and,  therefore,  perpetual  subordination  to  men. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  changes  already  made  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  woman,  and  in  the  laws,  the  customs  and  ideals 
concerning  her,  are  but  the  modifications  incidental  to  the 
general  development  and  improvement  of  the  human  race. 
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Doubtless,  as  enlightenmeni  ana  the  seniimeni  of  humaniiy 
have  increased,  the  sense  of  delicacy  has  ^own  more  acute, 
and  consequently  the  most  humiliating  element  in  the  posi* 
tion  of  women  has  been  less  brutally  emphasized :  and  there 
are  many  who  maintain  that  woman's  position  has  experi- 
enced no  greater  alteration  than  that  of  man:  that  both 
have  been  equally  subject  to  the  law  of  progress  and  are 
equally  indebted  to  its  results.  But  any  student  of  histor>% 
any  student  of  current  literature,  any  close  observer  of 
to-day's  life,  knows  that  between  the  changes  made  in  the 
last  half-centun,*  in  the  condition,  attitude,  and  outlook  of 
men  ^  which  are  indeed  due  to  the  general  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  race — and  the  changes  made  in  the 
same  time  in  the  attitude  and  condition  of  women,  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference.  It  is  just  this  fundamental  differ- 
ence, by  far  the  most  vital  element  in  the  changes  already 
wrought  in  woman's  position,  which  can  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  general  movement  of  civilization.  The  progress  of  civ- 
ilization  as  it  has  affected  man  (i.  e.,  man  as  distinguished 
from  woman"!,  wonderful  as  it  is,  has  been  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  vQvy  ancient  conception  of  man  as  an  independent 
individual,  a  conscious  son  of  God.  It  was  impossible  that 
woman  should  not  share  with  man  the  opportunities  for 
work,  pleasure,  and  culture  incident  to  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization ;  but  in  addition  to  these  gains  she  has  acquired  a 
new  conception  of  herself,  as  also  an  independent  individ- 
ual  and  a  conscious  daughter  of  God,  which  is  not  har- 
monious with  the  former  prevailing  conception  of  her  as 
man's  addendum,  his  helpmeet,  his  subordinate. 

Hence  it  was  that  a  congress  in  which  women  should  meet 
to  present  their  position  and  work  in  every  field  of  labor 
which  they  have  entered ;  a  memorial  congress  in  which 
women  might  read  their  own  interpretation  of  their 
natures,  their  own  version  of  their  rights,  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  destiny,  seemed  an  indispensable  feature  of 
the  Congress  AuxiliarA-  scheme. 

The  universal  willingness  among  progressive  women  to 
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assist  in  stating  woman's  view  of  herself  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  although  a  few  women  hesitated  and 
delayed,  no  woman  invited  to  a  place  on  the  Ad\-isory 
Council  or  on  the  programme  finally  declined,  excepting 
because  of  illness,  distance,  expense,  or  prior  engagements 
which  made  acceptance  impossible.  In  response  to  such 
in\-itations,  the  women  of  twenty-seven  distinct,  separatt.^ 
countries  were  represented  on  the  Advisory  Council  by- 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  names.  Of  these,  two  hun- 
dred and  nine  sensed  as  official  representatives  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  organized  bodies  of  women. 

According  to  their  nationality,  these  one  hundred  and 
twenty -six  formal  organizations  of  women  may  be  classified 
thus: 


The  United  States  of  America. 
Belgium 


Ireland t 

Italy ...- -  I 

New  South  Wales  . .  .  i 

Norway ...,, 2 

Scotland    ...  ^ 3 

South  America       1 

Sweden,-. ... . 3 

Switzerland i 


According  to  their  respective   purpases  or  objects,  the 
jame  organisations  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 


locatioD... It 

Literature  and  art 5 

Science -....- 4 

Religion.,.. 30 

Charity  and  philanthropy. 17 


Moral  and  social  reform......  .  15 

Civil  and  political  reform 34 

Industry t, 

Orders... 2 

Miscellaneous 2 


No  complete  record  of  the  lay  membership  of  all  these 
organizations  has  been  obtained,  but  it  must  run  into  the 
millions. 

During  an  entire  week  from  four  to  twenty  meetings 
were  held  daily,  exclusive  of  the  Conference  congresses  and 
of  the  numerous  meetings  that  were  improvised,  in  response 
to  irresistible  public  appeal*  to  fiU  the  afternoon  recess. 
That  is»  there  were  held  in  this  one  week  eighty-one  meet- 
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ings,  at  each  of  which  a  carefully  prearranged  programme 
was  rendered,  besides  the  meetings  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  eight  committees  on  conferences  and  the  indefinite 
number  of  informal  meetings  above  referred  to. 

From  Tuesday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  there  were  never  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  eighteen  meetings  in  simultane- 
ous progress.  In  these  meetings  three  hundred  and  thirty  * 
women  contributed  addresses  or  joined  in  discussions. 
Adding  this  number  to  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
who  ser%'ed  only  on  the  Advisory  Council  and  to  the  eighty- 
one  *  women  who  served  only  on  the  different  conference 
committees,  we  have  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  thirt>- 
seven  different  women  whose  united  eflforts  secured  the 
success  of  this  Congress. 

From  the  above  statements  one  must  infer  that  for  some 
reason  the  most  thoughtful,  the  most  finely  developed  and 
most  highly  cultured  women  considered  it  important  to 
seize  this  unique  opportunity  to  present  their  estimate  of 
woman's  place  and  possibilities. 

The  secretarj*  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  has 
staled  that  the  total  attendance  upon  the  meetings  above 
enumerated  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons. This  .seems  an  excessive  estimate ;  however,  the  max- 
imum capacity  of  the  Art  Palace  is  ten  thousand ;  and  its 
maximum  capacity  was  taxed  by  throngs  that,  filling  ever>^ 
room  or  hall  where  a  meeting  was  announced,  overflowed 
all  these  and  surged  through  anterooms  and  passages, 
patiently  or  otherwise  waiting  the  withdrawal  of  some 
listener  for  a  chance  to  obtain  standing-place  in  the  always 
crowded  aisles. 

The  policemen  in  attendance  (of  whom  there  were  fifteen) 
testified  that  often  hundreds  of  people  were  sent  away  long 
before  the  hour  of  opening  a  meeting  arrived.     From  the 
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♦Many  woraen  spoke  m  two  or  more  Congresses  or  served  on  two  or 
more  Conference  Committees;  and  one  hundred  and  two  members  of  the 
Advisor>-  Council  served  the  Congress  also  in  other  waj's;  btit  these  figures 
indnde  no  duplicates,  each  woman  being  counted  bnt  once. 
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preceding  statements  may  be  inferred  the  eager  desire  of 
the  public  to  hear  women's  views  of  woman.  The  desire 
in  woman  to  tell  her  own  stor}^  to  paint  her  own  portrait, 
to  read  her  own  future,  a  desire  so  deep  that  it  seemed  a 
duty,  so  dominating  that  it  amounted  to  a  necessity  ^ — made 
the  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  possible. 
The  corresponding  eagerness  of  the  world  at  large  to  listen 
to  the  story,  to  look  at  the  picture  and  the  vision^ this 
made  the  Congress  successful. 

In  all  the  other  (more  than  a  hundred)  congresses  fewer 
women  participated  than  in  this  one ;  in  all  the  others  com- 
bined (excluding  possibly  the  Educational  congresses  and 
the  Parliament  of  Religions)  there  were  fewer  listeners. 
What  is  the  import  of  these  facts  ? 

It  were  idle  to  try  to  reproduce  in  print  the  impression 
made  by  the  Congress  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  it,  One  might  show  photographs 
of  the  throngs  vainly  endeavoring  to  elbow  their  way  through 
the  packed  mass  of  eager  would-be  auditors  filling  the  space 
in  front  of  the  Art  Palace,  crowding  the  steps  and  trying  to 
eflfect  an  entrance  at  the  police-guarded  doors ;  of  the  ante- 
rooms iilled  to  suffocation  with  those  who,  happy  in  gaining 
admittance,  but  miserable  in  finding  every  session-room 
overflowing  with  earlier  arrivals,  spent  entire  sessions  in 
pushing  their  way  from  one  door  t<>  another  only  to  find  all 
doors  blocked  ;  of  the  halls  where  the  flags  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  worjd  float  above  platforms  crowded  with 
distinguished  women  of  a  score  of  nationalities,  upon  whom 
are  focused  the  eyeK  and  thoughts  of  audiences  character- 
ized by  serious  enthusiasm.  From  all  these  photographs, 
however,  the  color  and  movement  are  inevitably  lacking. 
One  might  show  diagrams  of  the  rooms  wherein  standing- 
space  was  at  a  premium,  and  rapt  listeners  were  quite  obliv- 
ious to  the  stifling  atmosphere,  realizing  only  that  it  was 
palpitant  with  eloquence;  but  these  diagrams  would  hold 
small  suggestion  of  the  feeling  of  the  occasion.  One  may 
read  the  words  that  were  spoken,  but  only  to  realize  that  '*  it 
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is  the  spirit  which  ^veth  life,"  and  that  the  spirit  which 
was  kindled  by  the  circumstances,  the  scene,  the  event, 
has  in  large  measure  with  these  passed  away.  However, 
the  word,  though  cooled  by  time,  is  the  best  symbol  of  the 
spirit,  and  that  readers  of  these  volumes  may  be  prepared 
to  peruse  them  s)Tnpathetically,  and  therefore  intelligently. 
it  is  desirable  to  give  them  in  this  introduction  the  point  of 
view  and  the  key-note  of  the  Congress. 

At  no  one  session  of  the  Congress  were  these  made  more 
intelligible  than  at  the  sessions  on  Monday.  May  1 5th,  in 
the  official  opening  addresses  and  in  the  speeches  of  the 
foreign  delegates.  While  it  has  not  seemed  desirable  to 
give  complete  abstracts  of  these  addresses  in  the  body  of 
the  report  of  this  Congress,  it  seems  necessary  for  the  pur*j 
poses  above  indicated  to  insert  brief  extracts  from  them  at 
this  point*  It  is  hoped  that  through  these  extracts  readers 
will  get  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  Congress  that  \vi\\ 
prepare  them  to  weigh  its  importance  and  compute  its 
results. 


Mr.  Charles  C.  Bonnev,  President  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary, 


Representative  Women  of  All  Lands  :  The  inaugural 
ceremonies  of  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893  having  been 
closed,  it  is  now  my  agreeable  duty  to  announce  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  Congress  of  the  series  —  the  World's  Con- 
gress of  Representative  Women.  To  you  has  been  allotted 
the  high  honor  of  leading  the  way  in  the  great  series  of 
presentations  to  be  made  in  this  Alemorial  Art  Palace 
during  the  six  months  of  the  Exposition  season.  This 
Congress  will  bt^  in  the  especial  charge  of  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliar}- ;  and  thus  the 
magnificent  achievements  of  woman  in  the  upward  and 
onward  march  of  civilization  will  be  presented  first  in  the 
review  of  human  progress  which  has  been  arranged  for  the 
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intellectual  and  moral  exposition   which  will  make  ever 
memorable  this  year  of  grace  1893. 

This  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
nineteenth  century*  will  be  known  in  histon'  as  the  century 
of  woman's  progress,  as  much  if  not  more  than  by  any  other 
name.  It  is  in  this  age  that  woman  has  become  distinguished 
along  the  higher  lines  of  human  progress,  carrying  with  her 
wherever  she  has  gone  a  higher  civilization,  greater  refine- 
ment and  culture,  and.  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
beneficent  influence  on  ever>'  interest  with  which  she  has 
come  in  contact.  What  woman's  progress  signifies  is,  not 
the  degradation  of  man,  but  the  elevation  of  woman.  In 
the  deeper  philosophic  sense,  the  distinguishing  develop- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  along  the  line  of  what  is 
known  as  woman *s  progress,  represent  the  substitution  of 
the  law  of  love  for  the  law  of  force.  Just  in  proportion  as 
nations  and  peoples  substitute  the  law  of  love  for  the  law  of 
force,  and  seek  to  do  to  each  other  good  instead  of  evil,  just 
in  that  proportion  will  come  the  higher  and  better  civiliza- 
tion of  the  race. 

Woman  holds  in  her  hand  no  agency  of  force  by  which 
she  can  compel  a  compliance  with  her  desires,  and  accom- 
plish the  objects  which  she  has  in  view.  She  must  attain 
her  ends  solely  by  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  graces  and 
refinements,  the  moral  beauties  and  powers,  of  which  she 
has  always  been  the  supreme  mistress. 

It  was  for  reasons  such  as  are  indicated  in  these  remarks 
that  a  distinct  organization  was  created,  called  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  women  in  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893.  It 
\;ras  deemed  important  that  this  should  be  done  for  a  double 
purpose  —  to  give  woman's  work  in  this  connection  such  dis- 
tinctness and  comparative  independence  that  it  should  be 
seen  and  judged  by  itself,  and  to  secure  to  woman  that 
power  and  independence  of  action  which  would  be  irapos- 
sible  in  case  mixed  committees  of  men  and  women  had 
been  appointed.     The  higher  work  of  women  in  the  world 
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is  SO  new  and  so  important  that  it  is  due  both  to  her  and  her 
achievements  that  the  distinctions  indicated  should  be  pre- 
serv'ed.  Working  side  by  side  with  the  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  men,  the  committees  of  women  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  each  of  the  congresses,  acting  under  their  own 
general  officers,  have  pursued  their  work  with  such  fidelity, 
snch  subordination  to  the  general  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
work,  and  such  conformity  to  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  various  congresses,  that  no  words  of  mine  can  well 
exceed  the  praise  which  is  their  due. 

By  what  has  proved  a  most  fortunate  circumstance^  one 
which  seems  indeed  almost  like  a  special  dispensation 
of  providence  in  favor  of  the  Woman's  Congress,  it  has  the 
great  honor  of  leading  the  way  as  the  first  of  the  series. 

When  representatives  of  the  National  and  International 
Councils  of  Women  first  called  upon  me  to  propose  a  coq- 
g^ss  of  their  organizations,  there  was  no  week  subsequent 
to  that  of  May  15th  which  could  be  assigned  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Asking  those  representatives  to  embrace  all  organi- 
zations of  women,  and  all  representative  women  whether 
affiliated  with  any  organization  or  not,  I  agreed  to  hold 
that  week  for  a  short  time  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  their  associates  in  regard  to  its  acceptance,  and 
promised,  if  accepted,  to  appoint  the  proper  committee  of 
organization  for  a  World's  Congress  of  Representative 
Women.  A  few  days  later  I  was  notified  that  this  week 
had  been  accepted,  and  that  the  arrangements  for  the  con- 
grress  would  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
seal. 

The  Committee  of  Organization  was  thereupon  appointed, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  (chairman).  Mrs. 
Rachel  FosterAver>'  (secretary).  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Steven- 
son, Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert,  Mrs.  William  Thayer  Broi^Ti, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Coonley.  This  committee,  acting  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 
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entered  at  once  upon  its  labors.     With  incomparable  ability, 
energy,  and  zeal  they  published  their  plans  and  purposes 
^^ throughout  the  civilized  world,  in  the  form  of  the  custom- 
^Miy  preliminar}'  address  issued  by  the  various  committees 
^Bof  organization,  and  soon  aroused  an  intense  interest  in  the 
^proposed  congress.     It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that  the 
burden  of  the  great  labor  was  borne  by  the  distinguished 
^ftchairman    and    secretar>'    of    the    organizing    committee* 
^This  magnificent  assembly,  convened  in  response  to  the  call 
of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary',  through  its  Woman's 
Branch  and  Woman's  Committee  of  Organization,  is  the 
highest  possible  praise  of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  highest  possible  promise  of  a  successful, 
harmonious,  and  world-influencing  congress. 
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Bertha  M.  Honors  Palmer,  President  of  the  Board 
(»F  Lady  Managers  and  President  of  the  Womaii's 
Branch  of  the  Worlds  CoNCkEbS  Auxiliary. 


As  president  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Congress 
Auxiliary',  1  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  welcoming 
ito  Chicago  the  brilliant  women  of  well-known  achievement 
who  will  inaugurate  the  series  of  congresses  to  be  held  in 
this  building  during  the  coming  months.  Their  apprecia^ 
tion  of  the  significance  of  this  occasion  and  the  value  of  this 
opportunity  has  caused  representatives  from  every  part  of 
the  world  to  be  here.  Each  has  been  moved  by  the  desire  to 
assist  in  properly  focusing  the  last  and  best  thought  devel- 
oped in  the  various  departments  of  the  world's  work.  Wis- 
dom w*ill  be  drawn  from  women  of  all  nations ;  all  bring  their 
votive  offerings  to  help  to  build  and  make  beautiful  the  great 
temple  of  truth.  The  influence  for  good  emanating  from 
these  halls  can  not  be  overestimated,  for  the  words  here 
spoken  will  be  widely  read  and  felt.  They  will  express  not 
only  the  actual  conditions  and  potent  forces  which  are 
working  for  good  to-day,  but  also  the  influences  that  lie 
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just  back  of  them,  which  will  make  possible  a  better  and 
happier  tomorrow. 


Ellex  M.  Henrotin,  Vice-President  of  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  (Acting 

President"), 


Of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  participation  of  women 
in  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  in  the  Auxilian'  Con- 
gresses it  is  vain  even  to  conjecture. 

We  feel  to-day,  in  reviewing  the  past,  as  if  great  things 
had  been  accomplished,  but  this  is  the  opportunity  to  cent- 
ralize thought  the  results  oi  which  are  destined  to  bring- 
about  a  peaceful  revolution  in  the  social,  legale  and  moral 
status  of  women. 

What  advantage  is  it  if  a  few  make  brilliant  records,  and 
fail  to  raise  man  and  woman  to  the  heights  of  the  serenity 
of  knowledge? 

The  rights  of  the  individual  are  sacred,  but  only  as  one 
of  a  great  social  unity ;  and  it  is  just  on  this  line  that  women 
must  bestir  themselves  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  city»  the 
state,  and  the  nation ;  to  enter  into  the  paths  of  commerce 
and  finance;  to  supervise  and  educate  the  young;  to  create 
new  trades  and  professions  for  women.  In  truth,  what 
stands  in  the  way,  not  of  women,  but  of  the  world,  to-day  is 
woman's  ignorance  of  practical  affairs  —  her  lack  of  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs,  the  fatal  conservatism  in  the  leisure 
classes,  equally  marked  among  working-women. 

Our  reason  and  our  judgment  approve  the  modem  con- 
ception of  education,  of  democracy;  of  religion-^ but  we 
shrink  from  the  actual  inauguration  of  new  principles  of 
life,  and  weakly  cling  to  the  past. 

If  these  congresses  can  arouse  women  to  the  magnificent 
possibilities,  not  alone  of  womanhood,  but  of  humanity, 
surely  the  world  will  look  back  to  the  summer  of  1893  as 
blessed. 
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May  Wright  Sewall.  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for 
the  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women. 

From  the  outset  of  this  great  work  every  member  of  the 
committee  charged  ^^4th  the  organization  of  the  Worlds 
Congress  of  Representative  Women  has  felt  her  strength 
to  be  the  strength  of  ten.  not  through  any  self-confidence. 
but  through  confidence  in  those  allied  with  us;  for  hack  of 
our  committee  has  stood  the  Woman*s  Branch  of  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary ;  its  president,  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer,  and  its  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  bear 
names  to  conjure  with;  back  of  the  Woman's  Branch  has 
stood  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  itself,  whose  presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney,  from  the  outset  avowed 
it  to  be  his  desire  that  this  Congress  should  be  the  first  in 
influence  and  excellence,  as  it  should  be  earliest  of  all  the 
long  list  of  congresses  in  date;  back  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary  was  felt  the  p«-)tent  influence  of  the  National 
Government,  which  by  the  statute  under  which  the  Auxiliary 
is  organized  pledged  substantial  aid  and  spiritual  sponsor- 
ship to  all  congresses  which  should  be  convened  in  the 
name  and  imder  the  protection  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary ; 
back  of  the  National  Government,  surrounding,  directing. 
and  controlling  it,  was  felt  the  still  more  potent  influence 
of  that  world  spirit  <der  Zeit  Geist)  to  whom  alone  it  is 
given  to  declare  when  the  fullness  of  time  shall  have 
come  for  any  events  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  success 
of  any  cause.  Though  the  confidence  of  the  committee  is 
jnstified  by  its  indorsers.  the  committee  knows  that  its 
work  will  be  judged  only  by  its  success.  Hence,  before  the 
World's  Congress  shall  have  passed  into  histor\%  it  avails 
itself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the 
motives  and  methods  of  its  work.  What  is  excluded  from 
any  motive  is  not  unimportant  in  deciding  its  character : 
nor  is  it,  indeed,  less  important  than  what  is  included  in  it. 
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May  I  then  say  that  the  committee  has  from  the  begin- 
ning^  of  its  work  consciously  and  persistently  excluded  from 
its  purpose  the  promulgation  of  any  one  cause,  the  exploita- 
tion of  any  single  society,  the  exaltation  or  promotion  of  any 
one  woman  ?  Excluding  all  these  fractional  considerations, 
it  has  as  persistently  endeavored  to  promote  that  whole  cause 
which  is  as  yet  lacking  in  the  feminine  correspondent  of  the 
masculine  name,  *'  fraternity  "  :  to  uplift  that  whole  society 
to  which  we  might  and  to  which  we  do  all  belong,  which  we 
name  humanity:  to  exalt  that  perfect  woman, who,  uniting 
in  her  own  person  the  characteristics  of  Eve,  Venus,  and 
the  Virgin,  is  the  ideal  that  can  be  conceived  only  by  the 
high-hearted  man.  the  lofty-minded  woman ;  that  ideal 
which,  taking  a  different  name  in  every  country*,  is  Hera  in 
Greece,  Minerva  in  Rome,  and  in  America  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty.  The  exaltation  of  this  universal  womanhood  it  is 
which  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  seeks. 

By  what  method?  Although  the  method  has  been  out- 
lined by  the  president  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary  and  by  the 
acting  president  of  the  Woman's  Branch,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  make  a  plea  for  the  high-sounding  name  of  our 
Congress.  Abroad,  it  is  charged  against  Americans  that 
they  are  fond  of  high-sounding  names  ;  and  we  must  confess 
that  by  naming  the  school  a  college,  and  by  calling  the  col- 
lege a  university,  the  ideal  of  education  in  our  countr}^  has 
been  debased.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  size  of  the  world 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  public  imagination*  or  that  the  dig- 
nity of  this  Congress  shall  be  abated  in  the  public  mind«  by 
its  high-sounding  title.  *'  The  World's  Congress  of  Repre- 
sentative Women.'* 

Almost  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  India,  China  and 
Japan,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  other  oriental  states,  divers 
border  states  of  Africa,  Iceland,  Australia,  and  our  next 
neighbors,  Mexico,  Canada,  Central  and  South  America,  are» 
in  this  Congress,  united  to  all  the  states  within  our  own 
borders.  May  we  not  say  that  this  is  a  world's  congjess  ? 
Are  its  members  representative  ?  That  is  a  question,  answer 
to  which  must  depend  upon  point  of  view  and  definition- 
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Organization  is  the  tendency  of  the  present  age."  How 
many  times  have  we  heard  this  in  the  last  decade  as  organ iza- 
tions  have  been  springing  up  all  over  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing that  it  has  become  a  hackneyed  statement,  the 
hackneyed  statement  clothes  a  vital  truth.  Recognizing 
that  organization  is  the  tendency  of  the  age,  it  was  to  organ- 
izations of  women  that  our  committee  made  its  first  appeal. 
It  was  our  first  necessity  to  find  a  roster  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Adding  ti>  hona-fide  national  organhattons  the  begfin- 
nings  of  such  formed  in  the  capitals  of  countries  wherein 
national  organizations  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  are 
not  yet  effected,  we  made  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six.  Each  of  these  organizations  was  regarded  by  our  com- 
Tnittee  as  a  constituency,  and  was  invited  to  name  its  repre- 
sentative on  the  Advisory  Council  and  on  the  list  of 
speakers.  It  was  optional  with  each  one  of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty «six  independent  constituencies  to  decide 
whether  the  same  person  should  serve  in  both  capacities  or 
not.  Therefore,  it  will  be  understood  by  every  woman, 
present  and  absent,  belonging  to  a  national  organization 
anywhere,  that  if  she  has  not  been  consulted  in  the  prepa- 
rations  for  this  Congress,  or  if  she  has  not  been  invited  to 
speak  in  its  sessions,  she  must  appeal  to  her  constituency 
for  an  explanation  and  not  to  the  committee;  since  each 
constituency  made  its  own  nominations,  which  in  every 
instance  have  been  respected. 

Though  it  was  our  desire  to  recognize  isolated  individu- 
als equally  with  the  representatives  of  organizations,  it  is 
with  a  higher  pride,  with  a  deeper  gladness,  that  we  wel- 
csame  to  our  platform  representatives  of  those  arts  who 
hitherto  have  achieved  their  fame,  scored  their  successes, 
carried  their  career  from  beginning  to  end,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  individualism  as  distinguished  from  that  of  asso- 
ciated endeavor.  I  know  that  no  other  woman  whose  name 
is  upon  our  list  of  speakers  will  feel  it  invidious  if  I  men- 
tion those  queens  regnant  of  the  realm  of  art,  Janauschek. 
Modjeska,  Clara  Morris,  and  those  princesses  of  the  same 
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realm,  Mile.  Rhea.  Julia  Marlowe,  and  Georgia  Cayvan;  for 
I  count  it  one  of  the  realized  dreams  that  such  representa- 
tives of  art  will  come  here  and  let  the  concentrated  luster 
of  their  brilliant  achievement  be  added  to  the  more  diffused 
light  that  shines  upon  the  paths  of  the  women  who  work  io 
education,  in  philanthropy,  in  charity^  in  religion,  in  moral 
and  social  reform. 

Again,  in  seeking  for  individuals  outside  as  well  as  within 
the  arts  who  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  this  Con- 
gress, the  selection  was  not  made  by  our  committee  un- 
aided. Indeed,  for  the  most  part,  our  committee  simply 
has  confirmed  the  nominations  made  by  a  constituency  of 
tAvelve  hundred  men  and  women  selected  by  us.  to  whom 
were  issued  letters  asking  them  to  nominate  the  women 
outside  of  organizations  who  should  stand  upon  the  Advis- 
ory Council  of  this  Congress  or  should  be  asked  to  speak 
from  its  platform;  and  no  woman  has  been  placed  upon 
the  Advisory  Council  or  the  programme  who  has  not  thus 
been  vouched  for  by  some  man  or  woman  in  the  picked 
constituency  of  twelve  hundred.* 

Glad  as  w^e  are  to  unite  in  this  Congress  mistresses  of  the 
different  arts,  we  feel  it  a  gladder  if  a  humbler  duty  to  unite 
in  it  the  races  that  are  at  work  together  within  our  own  land 
for  liberty-  It  is  a  wonderful  truth  that  the  capability  for 
forgiveness,  that  divinest  of  attributes,  is  a  human  inherit- 
ance. You  will  find  upon  the  list  of  our  speakers  a  descend- 
ant of  the  last  hereditar)-^  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  and  also 
some  descendants  of  that  other  more  greatly  outraged  race, 
imported  only  to  be  reduced  to  servitude,  w^ho  come  to  us  but 
one  remove  from  the  generation  of  their  own  blood  which 
was  sold  from  the  block.  Is  not  this  a  magnificent  proof  of 
the  capacity  for  forgiveness  possessed  by  these  two  races  ? 

In  our  own  country',  where  all  races  are  mingling,  differ- 
ence of  race  has  never  made  so  deep  a  chasm  as  religious 
difference  makes,  esj>ecially  when  the  latter  is  intensified 
through   its  being  a  racial   inheritance.     Therefore  it  is 

*  See  Appendix  A, 
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with  peculiar  joy  that  we  read  upon  our  lists  side  by  side 
with  the  names  of  representatives  of  the  mother  church, 
the  great  Catholic  church,  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  names  of  women  representing  all  the  leading  sects 
[of  that  great  subdivision  of  religious  faith  named  Protest- 
fantism.  It  is  with  a  still  keener  pleasure  that  the  committee 
welcomes  to  this  congress  a  representative  of  a  still  older 
faith,  the  Hebraism  out  of  which  Christianity  evolved.  The 
preparations  for  the  Parliament  of  Religions  have  so  empha- 
sized the  fraternity  of  faiths  that  the  propriety  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  naingling  of  the  adherents  of  different  religions  in 
this  Woman's  Congress  may  be  questioned.  But  more  is 
implied  by  this  meeting  of  women  of  different  creeds  of 
the  same  general  faith  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  meet- 
ing of  men  of  entirely  different  faiths ;  for,  however  men 
may  have  led  religious  struggles  by  virtue  of  simply  external 
forces,  such  struggles  have  always  drawn  their  inspiration 
[from  the  woman  heart ;  from  the  heart  to  which  reverence 
is  a  native  principle :  from  that  heart  which  cherishes  its 
religion,  by  whatever  name,  as  its  first  and  final  love. 

The  educative  character  of  the  Congress  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Its  best  work  will  not  be  done  during  its  sessions; 
much  of  its  best  work  has  been  done  alread}'.  The  commit- 
tee can  never  express  the  gratitude  it  owes  to  the  press  of 
foreign  countries  in  disseminating  its  plans.  All  of  the 
documents  so  generously  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Government  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
papers  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England.  B<^»hemia»  and 
in  abridged  form  in  Denmark,  Nonvay.  Russia,  and  Fin- 
land. Leading  journals  of  all  these  countries  have  opened 
their  columns  from  time  to  time  to  notice  our  letters  and 
appeals  in  successive  order  since  the  first  preliminar)^ 
address,  and  have  followed  their  notices  of  our  work  with 
eulogistic  editoriaLs,  thus  commending  it  to  thousands  of 
women  who,  although  they  can  not  share  the  priWleges  of 
these  sessions,  have  already  shared  the  inspiration  of  the 
preparations. 
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The  influences  that  have  mingled  in  these  preparations 
can  not  be  enumerated.  The  Honorable  Mr,  Bonney  told 
us  this  morning  that  seven  centuries  of  human  progress 
were  reaching  their  climax  in  this  series  of  congresses. 
With  his  permission,  I  will  say  that  the  influences  which 
are  to  be  gathered  up  in  this  Congress  must  include  that  of 
Miriam  as  she  gave  instruction  to  the  great  leader,  Moses, 
and  that  of  Sappho  as  she  sat  in  her  proud  island  home, 
gathering  about  her  her  disciples,  those  women  to  whom 
with  the  art  of  poetry  she  imparted  also  the  principles  of 
religion  and  government, 

I  wish  I  could  intimate  at  what  sacrifice  our  delegates 
have  come  to  us.  I  wish  I  could  indicate  to  you  the  char- 
acter of  the  women  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  these  halls 
to-day.  I  hold  in  my  hand  cablegrams  from  England, 
Scotland,  Russia,  Finland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France, 
from  organizations  of  women  in  all  these  countries,  w^ho 
send  their  loving  greetings,  their  words  of  cheer  and 
sisterly  affection. 

I  wish  I  could  enumerate  all  of  the  delegates  gathered 
here  at  this  hour,  and  to  the  name  of  each  append  a  recital 
of  her  good  works.  But  could  I  enumerate  all,  I  should 
close  with  the  name  of  the  only  one  to  whom  I  shall  refer. 
Sitting  upon  this  platform,  to  be  introduced  to  you  by  and 
by,  is  a  woman  who  sailed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Is  it  not  indeed  from  the  Cai'E  of  Good  Hoi'K,  from  that 
promontor>'  of  eternal  and  boimdless  aspiration  jutting  out 
into  the  wonderfully  radiant  waters  of  infinity,  that  we  set 
sail  to-day?  A  great  leader  marshaling  his  forces  for  a 
mighty  battle  reminded  them  that  from  the  heights  of  the 
pyramids  twxnty  centuries  kK>ked  down  upon  them.  Can 
we  not  feel  to-day  that  twenty  centuries  of  aspiration  lying 
back  of  us  find  some  response  in  this  event,  and  that  twenty 
centuries  of  hope  fulfilled  lying  before  us.  IcMjking  back  shall 
find  that  this  Congress  dates  the  hour  of  a  new  march  —  not 
for  divided  womanhood  as  against  a  separate  manhood,  but  a 
new  march  for  a  unified,  harmonious,  onstepping  humanity? 
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The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Representative  r»K  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Return  of  Women  to 
All  Local  Governing  Bodies,  of  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
Woman's  Franchise  League  of  England. 


* 
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On  behalf  of  the  women  of  my  own  country,  on  behalf  of 
the  various  associations  that  have  asked  me  to  act  here,  and 
especially  on  behalf  of  the  largest  political  association  of 
women  in  the  world,  I  be^  to  thank  the  preceding  speakers. 

It  is  only,  after  ail,  a  very  short  time  back  that  this  asso- 
ciated work  of  women  has  become  strong ;  really  it  is  only 
within  our  day  —  and  we  have  heard  even  to-day  the  whisper 
of  the  thought  that  perhaps  our  danger  lies  now  in  over- 
organization  ;  that  everything  must  be  done  through  com- 
mittees, associations,  and  meetings;  but  i  think  we  are 
already  finding  out  that  the  way  to  create  a  larger  useful 
ness  is  to  bring  together  all  of  these  various  associations 
into  a  larger  union,  so  that  they  may  together  find  out  the 
sources  and  the  causes  of  their  weaknesses  and  failures  as 
well  as  of  their  strength  and  their  successes.  During  the 
last  five  years  in  Great  Britain  there  have  l^een  such  meet- 
ings where  representatives  of  secular  as  well  as  of  religious, 
political  philanthropic,  and  social  work  have  gathered 
together  to  learn  to  know  one  another.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  first  conference  of  that  sort,  although  it  was  con- 
ducted in  a  small  school,  was  held  in  our  town  of  Aberdeen 
in  Scotland-  It  was  held  five  years  ago,  and  we  can  trace 
to  it  very  great  results,  upon  the  workers  out  in  the  country 
districts,  who  before  that  time  were  working  in  loneliness, 
not  knowing  what  a  sisterhood  they  had  to  k>ok  to.  That 
conference  has  been  followed  by  others,  by  larger  ones, 
which  are  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  large  meetings 
are  being  held  throughout  England  at  cities  like  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  and  Bristol.     During  the  last  three  years 
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meetings  have  been  held  which  have  g^iven  out  great 
inspiration  to  all  the  women  workers  who  had  the  pri\'ilege 
of  attending  them.  If  snch  results  come  from  these  meet- 
ings in  one  country',  who  can  foretell  the  results  which  will, 
come  from  this  wonderful  Congress  which  you  of  the  New 
World  have  convened  together? 

I  can  only  say  on  my  own  behalf  that  I  feel  it  is  an 
enormous  responsibility  to  stand  here  as  the  representative 
of  the  women  of  my  own  countrv*;  an  enormous  responsi- 
bility, filling  me  with  apprehension  lest  I  may  not  be  able  to 
catch  the  spirit  which  perv^ades  this  meeting  and  to  convey 
it  to  those  whom  we,  as  representatives  here,  are  acting  for. 
I  can  only  pray  that  the  womanhood  of  the  world  may 
indeed  arise  to  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity  which  is 
now  presented. 


Florence  Fenwick  Miller,  Representative  of  the 
Woman's  Franchise  League  of  England,  the  Cent- 
ral National  Society  for  Woman's  Suffrage,  the 
Society  fur  the  Return  of  Women  to  All  Local 
Governing  Bodies,  and  the  New  Somerville  Club 
(London). 

It  is  an  amusing  fact  that  in  Mother  Shipton's  prophecies 
it  is  said  that  the  twentieth  centur>-  should  be  the  century 
of  women ;  assuredly,  Mother  Shipton  made  a  very  happy 
hit.  When  I  first  began  to  take  in  women's  questions 
they  were  generally  spoken  of  as  ''Americanisms/'  lean 
remember  this  word  in  my  early  girlhood  as  the  term 
indicative  of,  I  will  not  say,  opprobrium,  but  of  a  spirit 
which  dismissed  a  subject  at  once  in  old-fashioned  Eng- 
land. Any  new  idea  as  to  the  education  of  women,  or  the 
admittance  of  women  to  the  learned  professions,  or  any 
improvement  in  woman's  dress  was  an  Americani.sm. 

It  has  been  said  ver)*  truly  that  the  discover>^  which  men 
have  made  in  this  age  of  the  true  powers  of  women  is  as 
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great  a  disco\'er>'  in  its  consequences  as  the  discovery  of 
the  powers  of  electricity.  Those  powers  always  existed. 
It  is  only  to-day  that  they  are  being  utilized  ;  it  is  only  to-day 
that  women  are  being  asked  to  step  forward,  that  they  are 
being  allowed  even  to  exercise  to  the  full  all  those  powers 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  assuredly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  used,  but  that  in  past  ages  have  been  only  too 
completely  crushed  within  the  bosoms  where  they  existed. 

In  England  we  have  gone  ahead  ver>^  rapidly  ^nth 
advanced  ideas  about  women  from  the  days  when  those 
ideas  were  mere  "Americanisms,"  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  as  far  as  the  laws  go  we  stand  at  present  in  a 
higher  position  than  the  women  of  any  other  nation. 

In  England  women  exercise  every  franchise  except  the 
parliamentar>'  one.  Women  have  sat  upon  the  school 
"boards  over  there  from  the  beginning.  The  London  School 
Board  has  never  been  without  one  or  more  lady  members. 
I  myself  having  been  a  member  of  it  for  nine  years.  The 
London  County  Councilors  are  elected  in  part  by  the  votes 
of  women.  My  friend  and  fellow-delegate »  Mrs,  Cobden 
Unwin,  was  elected  by  a  large  constituency  to  sit  upon  the 
London  County  Council,  but  the  judges  decided  that  as  the 
law  had  not  explicitly  made  a  woman  eligible  she  could 
not  sit.  In  the  new  bodies  of  parish  councils,  that  are  now 
being  established  by  an  act  which  is  before  Parliament, 
women  are  entitled  both  to  vote  and  to  sit.  They  can  also 
exercise  all  rights  of  property,  whether  they  are  married 
or  single,  and  they  can  stand  before  the  law  in  all  matters 
in  regard  to  property  on  an  absolute  equality  with  men, 
Medicine  is  now  open  to  women  after  a  long  and  hard 
struggle.  The  law  is  not,  and  the  orthodox  church  is  ruA. 
The  <irthodox  church  I  am  inclined  to  think  will  be  the 
last  stronghold  that  will  give  way.  I  fear  it  will  be  foimd 
to  be  even  worse  than  the  law  ;  but  things  go  ahead  so  fast 
that  perhaps  before  I  die  I  shall  .see  a  lady  Archbishop  t)f 
Canterbury.  In  almost  ever>'  way  women  in  England  now 
find  an   avenue   open  to  them   for  the   exercise  of  their 
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J  AXE    COBDEN    UXWIN   OF  EXGLAXD,   REPRESENTATIVE  OF 

THE  Franchise  League  of  England,  the  Centkal 
National  Society-  for  Woman's  Slffr.\ge,  ant»  the 

SC>CIETT   for  the   RETURN   OF  WOMEN  TO  ALL   L^IiCAL 
GOVERXING   Boi»IES, 

As  one  of  the  delegates  from  England  I  desire  to  thank 
yon  most  heartily  for  the  reception  y<:«w  have  acoorded  me. 
I  recognize  the  ^aim  interest  which  is  fell  in  this  coTzntry 
for  the  work  the  societies  which  I  represent  are  carrying 
forward  in  England  for  advancing  the  p«:»>it:v^  of  woman 
in  pablic  and  political  ;ife.  I  can  assure  y»>~  thai  in  Eng- 
land we  fnUy  appreciate  the  prt'gresss  in  this  direction 
which  you  are  making  in  this  ojnntr\-.  and  we  look  forward 
hopefully  to  the  not  very  distant  date  when  the  women  of 
these  two  countries  shall  have  wen  for  themselves  the 
absolute  rights  of  free  citizens. 


HaNNA    BltFER-B-   EHM.  Ri:?5.E-r:NTA-:Vr:       T    THE   /  .  ^ENL- 

-JHVT-cl     VE-.E:N       -rl}   VAN  1 

of  thr  "i^r'.i  here  ^jkfem'i'.cd.  a.zl  r-rrr^i^'.'y  :.   the  z:*:'e 
'^-omeii      :     Ameri^^i.    ^h       h:i.vc    i.r.r    --      zui.'r.    :   r   the 


I-AiLLLE     B   -3EL    T.    T?  E.«.-V -I?.        ?     T}{Z     lNTr>N-^T 

C    vn::l      >    W   men.   ^  ?t:::a:     Rr?ri-i'~    t: 

T::E     G     VEKNMENT    ■    r     r}-^?»     ?.     AM       kl-}l-INT 

r   La  S-  iiiakite  :  e-  FI^'^!E-. 
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countries.  To-day  we  wish  to  have  only  one  country,  that 
where  reigns  justice ;  a  sing^le  flag^,  that  which  will  make 
all  our  hearts  beat  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
women  in  the  entire  world, 

I  bow  before  the  recollection  of  the  noble  ones  who  have 
left  this  earth  before  a  definite  victory.  I  am  proud  to  find 
myself  in  the  midst  of  women  whose  names  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  shining  with  the  recognition  of  their 
enfranchised  sisters,  for  to  have  struggled  for  the  rights  of 
women  is  to  struggle  a  second  time  for  the  abolition  of 
slaver^'. 

I  conclude  my  sincere  and  modest  wishes  by  congratulat- 
ing the  young  women  who  will  come  to  take  part  in  our 
work  and  to  enjoy  the  happy  results  which  have  crown* 
persevering  efforts.  In  walking  upon  the  path  traced 
their  elders,  and  working  in  their  turn,  the  generation 
which  follows  us  will  see,  I  hope,  the  triumph  of  the  cai 
of  woman.  Who  knows  whether  the  complete  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  woman  will  not  take  for  its  annually 
recurring  gala-day  the  glorious  date  of  the  15th  of  May. 
1893.  a  day  when  all  the  nations,  uniting  at  Chicago,  opened 
the  international  congress  of  women. 


Margaret  Windeyer  of  Australia,  Representative 
OF  the  Womanhood  Suffrage  Leacie  of  New 
Soi  TH  Wales. 


Coming  as  I  do  from  the  newest  country  represented  in 
this  augus^body,  words  fail  to  express  how  highly  I  esteei 
it  an  honor  and  pri\ilege  to  be  among  your  number.  The- 
members  of  this  Congress  stand  upon  the  immovable  basis 
of  a  common  interest,  viz..  the  advancement  of  women  an< 
through  them  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  it  is  no  light' 
matter  to  stand  among  you  as  the  representative  of  that 
country  of  great  actualities  and  greater  possibilities,  Ai 
tralia.    Though  widely  separated  from  the  thinking  women' 
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of  Europe  and  America,  there  are  women  in  Australia  who 
have  the  courage  of  their  opinions;  who  unflinchingly 
strive  toward  the  good  and  true  ;  who  try  to  bear  each 
others  burdens;  who  seek  to  obtain  right  and  justice  for 
all;  who  show  themselves  capable  of  attaining  higher  edu- 
cation,  and  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  organizations 
which  exist  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  and  for  the  alle- 
viation of  human  misery. 

! Augusta  Foerster  of  Germany,  Representative  of 
THE  General  German  Association  of  Women,  of 
THE  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Work- 
ing Ci^sses,  and  of  the  Fedkration  of  All  the 
Societies  of  Ladv  Teachers  in  Germany. 
I  have  the  honor  to  bring  you  the  cordial  greeting  from 
^llu*ee  German  associations  of  women.  We  are  highly  inter- 
ested in  all  the  work  our  American  and  foreign  friends 
have  done.  In  regard  to  the  higher  public  education  of 
women,  you  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  wx  are  longing 
and  fighting  for. 

The  three  associations  I  have  Ihe  honor  to  represent  are : 
General  German  Association  of  Women,  whose  leader  is  the 
well-known  Frau  Luise  Otto- Peters  in  Leipzig  ;  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Working  Classes ;  General  Fed- 
eration of  All  the  Societies  of  Lady  Teachers  in  Germany, 
whose  members  are  just  now  holding  their  annual  meeting 
under  the  splendid  leadership  of  Helene  Lange.  There  are 
in  this  federation,  which  w^as  established  in  1890,  thirty- 
eight  societies,  with  four  thousand  five  hundred  members, 
Otir  aim  is  to  have  more  lady  teachers  and  superintendents 
in  our  public  schools;  to  give  women  a  greater  influence 
in  public  education  at  large,  and  to  qualify  them  for  these 
responsible  tasks  by  a  higher  education.  Last,  not  least,  we 
demand  a  higher  public  education  for  all  women. 


Cai  I  j»m»o£  Paekec  o» 

TXY  IT  THE  PAETKl^UklL 

I  eotte  isom  m  djsumi 
Kxngdooiof  Greece.    I 
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that  1  might  meet  with  you  and  join  with  you  in  celebrat- 
ing on  this  occasion  the  progress  of  woman,  in  a  countr)-  in 
A^*hich  women  continue  the  work  of  my  ancestors.  Ameri- 
can ladies,  from  iheir  colossal  progress,  may  be  considered 
the  younger  sisters  of  the  women  of  ancient  Greece.  Have 
you  not  dtme  in  this  age  what  they  did  twenty  centuries  ago  ? 
Are  not  you  the  athletic  heroines  of  progress  who  have 
raised  up  the  flag  of  woman*s  intellectual  independence,  and 
have  achieved  by  your  native  intelligence  and  by  your  ardent 
devotion  to  science  and  art  the  realization  of  the  great  idea 
-of  Christ  —  the  equality  of  the  sexes? 

Have  not  your  great  nation  and  your  great  men,  the 
i^'ealth  of  your  country,  the  millions  of  dollars  to  your 
credit  in  your  national  budget  proved  that  the  developed 
i^'oman  is  the  greatest  and  richest  factor  in  a  common- 
^^'ealth  ?  that  women  with  systematic  culture,  with  purpose 
and  with  heart,  not  only  fashion  honorable  men  and  invalu- 
able patriots,  and  consolidate  homes,  but  also  make  nations 
and  countries  strong  ?  As  the  first  Christians  looked  intently 
toward  Jerusalem  as  the  spot  whence,  through  Christianity, 
the  regeneration  of  nations  was  to  be  effected,  so  all  the 
civilized  world  looks  intently  toward  America  as  the  point 
Avhence  shall  issue  the  true  civilization  and  the  permanent 
progress  of  the  people.  We,  far  away  to-day  in  our  small 
Greece,  with  our  beautiful  sky,  our  smiling  landscapes,  and 
with  the  living  and  instructive  monuments  of  our  ances- 
tors —  we,  the  small  descendants  of  great  progenitors, 
follow  your  course  with  enthusiasm. 

Age-long  servitude  has  rendered  our  minds  inert,  our 
bodies  weak.  The  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  spread 
a  thick  cloud  over  Greece,  and  the  tyrannical  yoke  which 
but  just  now  we  have  thrown  off  has  left  ineffaceable  scars. 
Nevertheless  we  advance,  if  only  slowly.  The  monuments 
of  our  ancestral  fame  are  colossal  evidences  of  genius 
which  remind  us  of  our  descent.  They  say  to  us  that 
a  nation  does  not  die  whose  works  time,  the  great  destroyer, 
has  not  been  able  to  render  tame  and  weak. 
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I  shall  not  try,  ladies,  to  infonn  you  as  to  my  ancient 
country.  You  know  its  great  and  glorious  history,  from 
which  has  been  nurtured  all  the  human  race.  GeneraDy 
the  name  of  Athens  has  been  accepted  to  mean  light, 
progress,  civilization,  letters,  art,  science;  but  before  all 
these  it  had  another  meaning,  to  many  unknown.  It  meant 
in  general  the  predomination  of  the  goddesses  in  Olympia, 
and  the  predomination  of  woman  in  society.  Our  women  in 
ancient  times,  according  to  a  very  old  tradition,  had  the  same 
civil  rights  as  men.  When  it  was  to  be  decided  what  deity 
should  be  the  protector  of  their  city,  while  the  men,  who 
were  more  lazy  than  the  women,  voted,  in  small  numbers,  for 
a  god,  the  women  all  voted  for  a  goddess.  Thus  Athens 
came  under  the  rule  of  Pallas  Athena  —  of  wisdom. 


JosEFA  Humpal-Zeman  uf  Bouemia. 


What  can  I  say  for  the  Bohemian  >voraen  to  you  ?  We 
have  come  thousands  of  miles,  as  have  many  other  noble 
representatives.  I  only  regret  that  my  friend  who  was  to 
represent  the  w^omen  of  Bohemia  to-night  is  not  able  to  be 
here,  because  she  has  been  delayed  on  the  voyage  and  may 
not  arrive  until  a  week  later.  We  have  in  our  country\ 
among  those  high  hills,  and  in  tho.se  quiet  valleys,  women 
who  are  to-day  struggling  for  the  same  ideas,  the  same  aims 
which  you  are  struggling  for ;  and  the  very  fact  that  I,  a 
Bohemian, a  descendant  of  that  famous  educator  who  dared 
to  advocate  equal  education  for  women  and  men  —  that  I 
stand  here  a  Bohemian  woman,  Bohemian  bom,  Bohemian 
educated,  to  assist  in  this  Congress,  proves  my  statement. 

Ladies,  I  need  not  make  any  excuses  for  the  women  of  my 
nationality.  They  have  struggled ;  they  have  tried  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  their  own  homes.  They  have  aLso  gone 
to  the  wars  and  stood  side  by  side  with  their  husbands  in  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  where  they  fought  bravely.     They  have 
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become  educators,  artists,  and  students ;  and  more  than  that, 
they  have  tried  three  years  ago  to  establish  the  first  school 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Central  Europe,  and 
did  establish  at  Prague  a  private  school  to  prepare  women 
for  the  university  of  that  city ;  and  the  Reichsrath  has  said 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  women  of  Bohemia  get  the  young 
women  prepared  for  the  university,  that  it  shall  be  open  to 
them,  and  women  will  have  equal  education.  The  women 
of  Bohemia  are  now  out  of  their  own  private  money  sup- 
porting this  school,  where  they  have  over  eighty  students 
studying  the  classical  languages,  mathematics,  and  medi- 
cine. More  than  that,  the  first  two  physicians  that  have 
been  appointed  by  the  government  of  Austria  as  state  phy- 
sicians, as  army  physicians,  in  the  county  of  Bosnia,  are 
Bohemian  women.  I  know  that  women  in  our  land  are 
interested  in  your  good  work,  because  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  leading  newspaper  men  of  Bohemia  to  keep  this 
Congress  before  the  eyes  of  ourw^omen.  I  wish  that  I  could 
make  you  understand  how  happy,  how  proud  I  am  that  I  can 
have  a  part  in  this  great  movement,  in  this  great  current 
which  is  pushing  wnth  all  its  force  forward,  and  which  is 
bound  to  sweep  away  all  narrow  prejudices  and  put  woman 
where  she  belongs,  by  the  side  of  man,  as  a  human  being. 


Kaethe  Schirmachek  of  Germany. 


If  you  will  give  me  your  attention  a  few  minutes,  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  happen  to  be  here,  because  I  think  it  is  such 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  liberal  mindedness  of  American 
women.  Ever  since  I  heard  of  the  World  s  Fair  at  Chicago, 
I  set  my  heart  on  being  here,  because  I  wanted  to  see  great 
things,  because  I  wanted  to  see  great  men  and  great  women. 
For  a  long  time  I  found  it  very  hard  to  get  any  opportunity 
for  gratifying  my  \^ashes.  Then  it  came  to  me  all  at  once. 
We  have  at  the  place  I  live  a  woman's  association,  the  pres- 
ident of  which  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  World's  Con- 
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gress.  Our  president,  though  she  was  ver>"  sensible  to  the 
honor  of  being  invited,  could  not  come ;  and  as  I  am  the 
secretary  of  the  association,  she  told  me  to  answer  the  letter. 
I  did  so.  At  the  same  time  I  suggested  some  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  one  of  the  subjects,  namely,  '*  The  Effect 
of  Modern  Changes  in  the  Industrial  and  Social  Position  of 
Women  upon  Their  Marriage  Prospects,"  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  so  she 
asked  me  to  come,  and  I  am  here.  I  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  question  above  stated. 


kirstine  fkederiksen.  recording  secretary  of  the 
International  Councii  of  Women  and  Represent- 
ative OF  the  Denmark  Dansk  Kvindesamfund. 

My  country*  is  a  small  one.  so  small  that  all  its  inhabit^ 
ants  might  get  into  the  city  of  New  York,  but  it  has 
been  very  anxious  to  be  represented  at  this  World's  Con- 
gress  of  Women,  and  has  sent  four  representatives.  I  for 
my  part  stand  here  with  the  greetings  of  nine  hundred 
Danish  women,  all  members  of  our  Danish  association  of 
women,  which  for  twenty  years  has  worked  hard  for  the 
advancement  of  womankind  in  ever>'  position,  in  the  family, 
in  society,  and  in  public  life.  As  the  name  of  that  associa* 
tion  tells  you.  it  is  national,  and  it  represents  ever>*  class  in 
the  nation.  You  will  find  among  its  members  simple- 
minded  countr>*  women,  hard-working,  self-supporting 
women,  who  are  leading  out  into  new  paths  for  themselves 
and  their  kind ;  and  you  will  find  both  the  high  born  and 
the  lowly.  You  will  find  there  those  who  love  liberty  and 
who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  highest  education  in  Copen- 
hagen. You  will  find  among  these  nine  hundred  women 
representatives  of  our  leading  families.  When  they  chose 
to  send  me  over  here  it  was  because  I,  in  my  daily  work, 
labor  for  the  women  and  children.  We  think  America  the 
very  best  place  in  the  world  for  women  and  children. 
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Mrs,  John  Harvie  of  Canada,  Representative  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Canada. 

As  Canadian  women  we  scarcely  feel  like  foreigners,  but 
know  that  we  have  much  in  common  with  our  American 
sisters.  We  proudly  boast  the  same  noble  ancestry.  Our 
countries  are  geographically  contiguous^  and  we  are  very 
near  together  in  many  respects,  so  near  that  we  feel  we  are 
almost  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  feel  the  differences 
more  on  account  of  the  political  lines  which  separate  us. 
On  the  higher  plane  of  thought  and  power  we  can  see  and 
feel  that  we  are  one. 

As  women  representing  the  great  sisterhood  of  women  of 
the  world  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  long  pro- 
cession moving  forward  for  the  emancipation  of  women  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  We  feel  assured  there  will  go  out 
from  this  noble  gathering  unlimited  influences  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  our  sex,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  tie 
that  binds  us  all  together  in  a  great  sisterhood  of  women, 
regardless  of  nationality. 


HuLDA    Lundin  of  S\\  kden,  Representative   of  the 

Swedish  Ladies'  Committee. 

I  am  living  in  a  comer  of  the  world  which  is  a  small  piece 
of  that  country  inhabited  in  the  olden  time  by  the  Vikings. 
It  was  a  country  too  small  for  them,  and  so  they  left  it  and 
went  out  to  foreign  countries,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  any  of  the  blood  of  those  Vikings  in  my  veins,  but  I 
do  know  that  I  have  drunk  of  their  spirit ;  so  I  could  not 
stay  in  my  own  little  countr>%  but  have  several  times  left  it 
to  go  out  in  the  world  to  see  and  to  study.  I  have  gone  to 
Italy,  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  to  many  other  countries 
of  Europe.  But  at  last  I  found  even  that  continent  too  small 
for  me,  I  had  to  go  farther  on,  and  so  I  came  to  the  New 
World,  to  America.    I  am  happy  to  be  here,  and  I  hope  that  I 
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shall  feel  deeper,  that  I  shall  learn  more,  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  work  harder  for  my  dear  old  Sweden  when  I  go  back  to  it, 

Dr*  Augusta  Stowe  Gullen  of  C,\>ada,  Representa- 
tive OF  THE  Woman's  Enfranchisement  Associa. 
tion  of  Canada. 

May  we  not  congratulate  you  and  ourselves  that  we  are 
together  permitted  to  behold  this  day,  a  day  so  representa- 
tive of  woman's  advancement  toward  the  goal  of  her 
liberty  and  freedom  ? 

Woman's  discov^ery  of  her  own  potentialities  is  full  of^ 
prophetic  meaning ;  meaning  which  can  not  be  more  fullj 
explained  than  in  the  language  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  de- 
clared that  the  twentieth  century  would  record  the  death  of 
war.  and  the  scaffold  of  dogma,  but  that  man  would  live. 
There  will  be  but  one  country,  and  that  the  whole  earth ; 
but  one  hope,  and  that  the  whole  heaven.  All  hail  to  the 
twentieth  century,  which  shall  own  our  children,  and  which 
our  children  shall  inherit 

Mrs.  Foster  of  Canada. 

I  have  just  one  word  to  say,  and  that  is  that  this  Congress 
of  Representative  Women  is  starting  a  greater  electric 
current  than  any  that  Edison  ever  started.  He  has  done  a 
great  deal,  and  we  are  to  see  in  the  White  City  such  exhibi- 
tions of  electricity  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  but  I 
believe  that  an  electric  current  has  been  started  by  this 
Congress  and  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  its  influence 
that  will  arouse  the  women  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  we 
shall  see  such  results  as  we  have  never  even  dreamed  of. 

Mary  McDonnell  of  Can.ada,  Representative  of  thb 
Dominion  Woman*s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  gratitude  we  acknowledge 
the  debt  we  owe  the  women  of  this  republic,  not  forgetting 
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the  pioneers  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  When  we 
recall  the  scorn  and  ridicule  so  needlessly  hurled  and  so 
patiently  endured,  we  are  reminded  that  martyrs  have  made 
smooth  the  path  we  now  tread.  Our  hearts  go  out  in  lov- 
ing sympathy  to  the  women  who  drove  the  van  cart  of  this 
movement  for  woman's  freedom  ;  the  pioneers  who  endured 
all  the  persecutions  that  narrow  minds  could  inflict  while 
clearing  away  false  sentiment  that  was  found  blocking  every 
avenue  to  human  progress.  Opinions,  it  is  said,  govern  the 
world,  but  ideals  draw  souls,  and  in  truth  women  from  all 
nations  have  been  drawn  to  this  one  common  center  by  one 
common  ideal. 


EuZAIiETII     M.    Til. LEV    OF    CaNAD.A,    REPRESENTATIVE    OF 
THE    DnMINlOX  BRANCH   OK  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ORDER 

OF  THE  King's  Daughters  and  Sons. 

We  were  introduced  as  foreign  delegates,  but  I  assure 
3'ou  that  we  don't  feel  like  that  at  all.  We  are  more  like 
members  of  the  same  family,  with  some  slight  differences 
perhaps,  but  all  the  same  we  are  of  une  kin,  and  in  coming 
here  we  feel  that  we  have  come  among  our  friends  and 
relatives.  As  Mrs.  Harvie  remarked  before,  there  is  noth- 
ing but  the  custom-house  that  seems  to  divide  us.  We 
hope  some  day  there  may  be  a  change  there. 


Laura  Ormiston  Chant  of  En(;lani>,  Representative 
OF  THE  British  SEcTroN  of  the  Wr»KLi)'s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  of  the  Central  National  Com- 
mittee for  Woman's  Suffr.^ge,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versal Peace  Society. 

I  come  to  you  this  morning  as  a  simple  messenger  from 
the  mother  country  to  say  how  my  heart  is  beating  to  think 
of  the  great  dream  that  you  have  thrown  into  realization 
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to-day.  If  you  and  I  could  but  look  forward  to  the  future 
and  see  how  five  hundred  years  to  come  they  will  look  back 
to  us,  the  happy  men  and  the  happy  women,  the  happier  all 
the  world  over  for  the  realization  of  this  great  dream^  we 
should  feel  even  gladder  than  we  do ;  but  this  morning  our 
hearts  are  taken  up  in  fraternal  greeting ;  we  are  shaking 
hands  with  all  the  world,  with  no  distinctions  of  race,  or 
creed,  or  time,  or  nationality.  We  are  all  one,  children  of 
one  common  Father,  sunning  ourselves  in  the  magnificence 
of  our  common  humanity.  We  stand  before  our  Father, 
God,  men  and  women,  two  halves  of  this  g^eat  human  race, 
confessing  that  on  both  rests  the  great  work  of  lifting  the 
world  out  of  its  sorrow  into  the  joy  of  which  we  have  sighted 
the  shore  this  morning.  To-day  you  have  touched  in  this 
great  Confess  the  divine  majesty  of  woman.  Oh,  how  one's 
heart  aches  to  think  how  many  there  are  who  will  not  yet 
be  able  to  take  in  the  great  thought,  who  have  not  yet 
room  enough  in  their  hearts  to  house  this  magiiificent  con- 
ception. But  for  you  and  for  me,  who  have  had  room 
enough,  by  means  of  sorrow,  by  means  of  great  love,  by 
means  of  long  work  and  self*abnegation,  by  means  of  com- 
munion with  the  highest  and  loftiest  teachers,  to  you  and 
myself,  who  have  housed  this  magnificent  conception,  what 
henceforth,  dear  women,  is  our  vocation  in  this  great  life  of 
ours?  W^hat  is  the  duty  that  is  forever  laid  upon  our 
shoulders  after  this  morning,  after  this  great  event?  It  is 
that  we  shall  go  on  being  the  creators  of  this  noble  order' 
of  womanhood,  God's  world  over,  in  whatever  country  and 
under  whatever  name,  and  speaking  whatever  outward 
language. 


Margaret  V.  Parker  of  Scotland. 


I  am  glad  to  find  myself  here  to-day.  because  I  had  the 
honor  of  moving  the  first  resolution  out  of  which  the  first 
international  council  of  women  proceeded.     We  were  givinj 
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a  reception  to  your  noble  women,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Saint  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  Liverpool,  when  I  submitted 
this  resolution. 


Nico  Beck-Meyer  of  Denmark,  Rkpresentative  of  ve 

SAMLEDE   KVINDEFORENINGEN. 

The  Danish  women  of  the  Associated  Women's  Union 
of  Denmark,  to-day  send  their  {^eetings  to  their  sisters, 
the  American  women,  with  their  deepest  wishes  for 
success  and  blessing  on  the  work  of  this  Congress.  Calm 
as  the  land  of  our  homelike  Denmark  is,  that  peaceful 
country*  of  meadows  and  of  lakes,  so  is  the  character  of  our 
nation  calm  ;  but  where  its  interest  once  becomes  aroused 
it  is  interested  in  earnest ;  therefore  I  say  if  there  were  any 
possibility  of  it,  every  progressive  woman  of  Denmark 
would  be  in  this  building. 

It  is  strange  how  little  influence  distance  has.  Distance 
is  nothing.  Difference  among  nations  is  nothing.  Time 
is  nothing.  It  is  all  eternity.  And  if  we  have  an  open  eye 
we  shall  see  that  when  work  is  commenced  in  one  country 
the  same  kind  of  work  is,  on  account  of  the  power  of  thu 
spirit,  commenced  in  other  countries  at  the  same  time. 


Meri   ToppELiLs  OF  Finland,  Representative  of  the 

FiNSK    QVINNUFUREMNG. 

The  first  International  Council  of  Women,  at  Washington, 
in  1888,  was  of  great  importance  to  all  the  women's  associa- 
tions in  the  world,  and  the  result  of  that  Council  will  for- 
ever be  a  blessing  to  the  women  everywhere.  Now  this, 
the  third  one,  is  the  second  in  America,  and  will,  as  it 
is  an  auxiliary  to  the  World's  Exposition,  be  of  still 
greater  importance.  In  the  last  decade  strength  of  coop- 
jration  has  been  more  and  more  considered   among  the 
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women's  associations  in  the  world.  Therefore  the  women 
in  all  civilised  lands  are  feeling  both  proud  and  gratified 
by  an  invitation  to  an  international  woman's  congress.  My 
own  beloved  native  land.  Finland,  does  not  have  any  poUl 
ical  prominence,  but  in  an  international  battle  on  the  field' 
of  intelligence  it  has  always  l>een  in  the  front  rank*  The 
women  of  Finland  have  faithfully  and  enthusiastically 
worked  for  the  progress  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and 
truth.  The  women  in  Finland  believe  in  cooperation,  and 
therefore  they  work  in  associations  for  women's  rights;  the 
oldest  one  of  these  is  the  Finsk  Qvinnoforening,  the  Finland- 
ish  women's  association,  founded  in  1888.  The  president 
of  the  association,  Alexandra  Gripenberg,  represented  it 
at  the  International  Council  at  Washington,  and  brought  us 
many  new  thoughts  and  impressions  from  the  New  World* 
As  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  same  association  at 
this  World's  Congress,  I  desire  to  bear  to  the  president  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women,  and  to  the  represent- 
ative women  of  the  world  present  to-day,  the  cordial  regard 
and  greeting  of  Finland. 


Editorial  Comment. 


It  is  believed  that  the  preceding  extracts  show  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Congress  to  those  participating  in  it  moi 
clearly  than  any  formal   statement  could.     Unfortunately" 
many  of  the  foreign  delegates  whose  knowledge  of  English 
was  imperfect,  were  deterred  by  the  diffidence  thus  caused 
from  speaking  at  the  opening  sessions.    Still  more  unfort- 
unately the  representatives  of  Italy,  Iceland,  and  Siam  did] 
not  arrive  until  after  the  close  of  the  Congress,  and  those] 
of  Spain  and  Syria  were  too  late  for  the  opening  sessions. 
The  utterances  on  subsequent  occasions  of  the  deleg^ates 
from  these  countries  prove,  however,  that  had  they  been 
present,  their  contributions  would  have  been  but  variations 
of  the  prevailing  note. 
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**  To  him  who  hath  ears  to  hear  "  their  voices  all  unite  in 
the  following  simple  proclamation  : 

Woman  has  attained  her  majority ;  she  recognizes  herself 
as  an  individual,  and  is  entering  with  conscious  responsi- 
bility into  her  inheritance  of  this  world  as  joint  heir  with 
man  ;  joint  heir  of  its  labors,  joint  heir  also  of  its  rewards. 
In  her  possession  of  liberty  woman  founds  her  claim  of 
equality ;  and  she  sees  that  acknowledged  equality  with 
man  is  the  only  possible  basis  fif  permanent  and  satis- 
fa<:toiy  cooperation  with  him.  The  method  of  attaining 
such  cooperation  is  indicated  in  the  following  address, 
the  last  delivered  in  the  Congress: 


The  Economy  of  Woman's  Forces  through  Organiza- 
tion^Address  bv  May  Wri*,ht  Sfwall  of  Indiana, 
Chairman  of  tub:  Committkk  uf  Orgamzation. 

The  subject  which  I  am  to  present  is  "The  Economy 
of  Woman's  Forces  through  Organization,"  It  is  the  most 
important  question  that  confronts  either  the  men  or  the 
women  of  our  time.  We  have  reached  nearly  the  end 
of  a  marv'elous  week,  a  week  from  which  many  events 
in  the  histor}^  of  progress  will  be  dated :  but  when  the 
liistory  of  this  week  shall  be  accurately  and  completely 
written,  the  one  feature  of  it  that  will  stand  uut  most 
conspicuously  will  be  its  vast  extravagance.  What  prodi- 
gal expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  strength  has  been 
poured  into  this  Congress,  simply  because  to  convene  it  we 
were  obliged  to  bring  together  isolated  individuals  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  who  have  stood  fur  ideas,  about 
which  should  have  gathered  great  national  organizations ; 
to  reach  whom  we  have  been  forced  to  address  each 
one  separately.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  glory  of  this 
Congress  to  have  convened  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
national  organizations  of  women,  or  organizations  approxi- 
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any  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  before,  we  may  perhaps 
dispassionately  discuss  the  idea. 

Not  an  organization  has  held  a  department  congress 
under  the  roof  of  this  Art  Palace  without  experiencing  the 
economy  of  organizing  along  these  large  lines;  because 
every  department  congress  has  had  provided  for  it  an  audi. 
ience  outside  of  itself.  We  know  that  whenever  an  organi- 
zation holds  its  semi-annual,  its  annual,  its  biennial,  or  its 
triennial  meeting,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  gathers  to  itself  as 
participants  and  auditors  only  those  people  who  already 
believe  in  it,  who  already  are  a  part  of  it,  who  already 
have  given  their  adhesion  to  the  idea  for  which  it  stands. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  National  American  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association,  holding  its  little  department  congress  in  Hall 
III,  had  an  opporttmity  to  place  before  people  who  never 
before  had  heard  them,  the  arguments  upon  which  the 
advocates  of  suffrage  base  their  claim? 

Is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  department  congress  of  out 
Catholic  sisters  had  a  Protestant  hearing  that  its  members 
never  would  have  obtained  from  the  annual  meetings  of 
their  own  societies?  That  the  temperance  women  found 
strangers  coming  into  their  meeting  ?  That  the  women  who 
stand  for  the  higher  education,  and  who  ordinarily  convene 
no  one  in  their  sessions  excepting  members  of  the  alumnae 
association  and  the  mothers  of  daughters  who  are  reaching 
the  age  when  the  question  whether  they  are  going  to  have 
the  higher  education  must  be  settled,  saw  in  their  meetings 
other  people  who  are  not  wont  to  consider  problems  of  the 
higher  education  ? 

I  venture  to  speak  of  another  association  in  which  I  am 
deeply  interested,  and  to  say  that  I  believe  for  the  refin- 
ing, elevating,  and  enlarging  ideal  which  is  personified 
in  the  Federation  of  Clubs,  it  was  •  a  most  felicitous 
circumstance  to  meet  here  in  a  congress  where  were 
convened  for  other  purposes  many  women  "who  are  not 
club  women.  If  that  association  had  held  its  own  con- 
gress, under  its  own  name,  isolated  from  ever>^hing  else, 
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only  club   women  would  have  come  to  it.     Here  is  one 
economy;  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  great  extravagance  of  this  Congress  ; 
but  great  as  has  been  its  extravagance,  how  much  greater 
would  have  been  the  cost  of  convening  each  one  of  the 
organizations  composing  it  at  a  separate  time?  Each 
doing  all  its  own  printing,  not  being  mentioned  at  all  on 
the  documents  of  other  organizations ;  each  organization 
writing  all  the  letters  for  itself,  not  being  named  at  all  in 
the  letters  that  were  sent  out  from  any  general  headquar- 
ters ;  each  engaging  its  ow^n  hall ;  each  securing  its  own 
reporters  and  stenographers,  and  making  its  own  arrange- 
ments with  the  Associated  Press  and  the  daily  press? 
What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  relative  cost  of 
holding  all  of  the  meetings  that  have  been  held  within  this 
building  under  the  auspices  of  the  one  committee,  if  each 
one  had  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  its  own  sepa- 
rate committee?  The  cost  would  have  been  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  associations  that  have  been  convened. 
Therefore,  while  this  Congress  has  been  a  vast  extrava- 
gance, it  has  illustrated  a  vast  economy. 

However,  up  to  this  point  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
baser  forms  of  economy  —  the  economy  of  money,  of  phys- 
ical strength,  and  of  time.  Valuable  as  is  money ;  more 
valuable  as  is  physical  strength ;  more  valuable  than  both 
as  is  time,  there  are  things  still  more  valuable  than  money, 
strength,  and  time.  Spiritual  force,  sympathy,  a  sense  of 
the  relations  that  exist  between  one  set  of  people  and 
another  set  of  people,  an  appreciation  of  the  relation  that 
exists  between  one  idea  and  another  idea,  all  of  these 
things  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  I  have 
hitherto  enumerated.  Yet  all  of  these  things  are  utterly  dis- 
regarded when  we  hold  ourselves  in  a  state  of  isolation.  It 
Is  only,  as  every  w^oman  who  has  spoken  on  this  platform, 
illustrating  her  statement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  idea 
for  which  she  has  spoken,  has  said^ — it  is  only  when  one 
adds  herself  to  another,  in  the  recognition  of  a  common 
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interest^  of  a  common  motive,  of  a  common  ideal,  that  the 
two  find  they  can  accomplish  twice  the  task  with  half  the 
effort.  If  this  be  true  of  the  individuals  that  unite  them- 
selves into  associations,  is  it  not  equally  true  of  the  associa- 
tions that  unite  themselves  together  for  large  puqjoses  for 
which  no  association  by  itself  stands,  but  which  all  together 
can  accomplish  ? 

For  what  does  such  organization  as  we  have  witnessed 
this  week  stand  ?  It  stands  as  an  illustration  of  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  on  the  week's  programme;  it 
stands  for  a  recognition  of  thk  Solidarity  of  Human 
Interests.  No  paper  that  has  been  presented  in  the 
general  Congress  has  more  beautifully,  more  forcibly  enun- 
ciated and  advocated  that  doctrine  than  a  paper  presented 
in  the  Department  Congress  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women.  There  Frau  BieberBoehm  gave  her  idea  of 
the  International  Council  from  the  standpoint  of  moral 
education  ;  she  said  :  **  It  is  only  when  the  women  of  every 
country*  have  made  the  highest  possible  moral  claim,  viz.: 
that  there  shall  be  but  one  moral  standard  for  both  men 
and  women,  and  that  that  shall  be,  not  the  standard  by 
which  we  now  measure  men,  but  the  standard  by  which  we 
now  measure  women ;  not  until  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
shall  have  adopted  that  standard/'  said  she,  "  can  I  work 
to  a  successful  issue  in  my  society  in  Berlin,  which  stands 
for  the  moral  protection  of  the  young."  It  was  a  true  word. 
We  may  illustrate  it  along  all  the  lines  of  effort  that  have 
been  presented  in  this  Congress,  and  there  is  no  line  of 
effort  that  has  been  presented  here  from  which  any  of  tis 
can  afford  to  hold  ourselves  isolated.  Consider  industry. 
To-night  Miss  Addams  (known  in  connection  wnth  Hull 
House)  told  us  that  hitherto  woman  has  stood  in  the  indus- 
trial w^orld  as  a  casual,  simply  because  she  has  stood  in  the 
industrial  world  unorganized ;  each  woman  unrelated  to 
every  other  woman,  each  woman  regarding  every  other 
woman  as  her  competitor,  and  because  her  competitor,  her 
enemy.     Consider  education.     We  all  know  the  enormous 
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failure  that  results  from  attempting  to  educate  a  nation  on 
the  system  of  private,  of  individual  instruction.  Whatever 
tutors,  whatever  governesses  the  families  of  the  rich  may 
be  able  to  provide  for  the  petted  child  in  the  bosom  of  its 
own  family,  little  will  it  avail  if  all  the  other  children  in  the 
community  are  left  uneducated.  Education  must  be  organ- 
ized in  order  that  there  may  be  a  common  ideal,  that 
there  may  be  a  touch  of  common  ambition;  that  one 
yoimg  woman  may  be  an  incentive  to  another  young 
woman,  and  one  young  man  to  another  young  man.  It 
is  only  as  education  is  organized  in  systems  of  schools  and 
colleges  that  the  highest  possible  culture  can  result.  If 
this  is  trvie  of  industry  and  education,  it  is  equally  true 
of  moral  and  social  reform.  This  has  been  illustrated  a 
thousand  times  over  by  the  papers  and  discussions  in  the 
various  congresses  during  the  last  week.  The  lesson  of 
it  all  has  been  ^  **  I  can  keep  my  children  pure  only  if  you 
keep  your  children  pure ;  my  child  must  be  affected,  even 
to  infection,  so  long  as  he  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
children  who  are  not  measured  by  the  same  moral  standard 
by  which  I  tr)^  to  measure  him/'  That  is  what  organiza- 
tion along  moral  lines  means.  What  of  organization  in  its 
relation  to  civil  liberty?  We  have  the  histor}'  of  our  o-wn 
countr}'  back  of  us,  and  we  know  very  well  that  civil  liberty 
would  never  have  been  obtained  for  any  one  if  all  had  not 
been  consciously  related  to  one  another  by  virtue  of  a 
common  need.  We  know  that  the  town  meeting  in  which 
the  men  of  the  little  country  districts  used  to  meet,  the 
larger  organization  of  the  county,  and  the  still  larger 
organization  of  the  State  were  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  still  greater  organization  of  a  United  States, 
and  that  only  through  the  demand  for  civil  liberty  by  men 
already  organized  was  civil  liberty  obtained.  So  along 
*all  lines  of  effort.  If  each  of  us  had  had  to  make  the 
struggle  of  life  alone,  we  know  that  no  one  ever  could 
have  advanced  beyond  the  most  debased  barbarism.  It  is 
only  because  even  in  barbarism  the  race  has  found  itself 
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xelated  to  itself,  and  has  moved  together,  that  it  has  moved 
at  all. 

This  being  the  lesson  of  history  along  whatever  line  one 
reads  it  to  the  present  time,  how  shall  we  apply  it  to 
today's  need?  What  shall  be  the  practical  result  of  this 
Congress  ?  When  five  years  shall  have  rolled  by,  and  the 
time  for  the  next  quinquennial  session  of  the  international 
Council  of  Women  shall  have  arrived,  is  the  same  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary-  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the 
women  of  the  world  together,  or  shall  we  respect  the  dignity 
of  continuity?  Shall  we  be  willing  in  this  development  of 
organized  effort  to  recognize  our  ancestry?  Shall  we  be 
willing  to  see  the  origin  of  this  great  Congress  in  the  little 
meeting  held  in  Seneca  Falls?  in  a  more  remote  little  meet- 
ing  held  in  Boston  by  a  number  of  women  organized  to 
secure  liberty  for  the  blacks  of  the  South  ?  Shall  we  then 
recognize  that  every  one  of  the  organizations  represented  in 
this  Congress  was  necessary  to  the  making  such  a  Congress 
possible?  The  Intematiunal  Council  of  iS88  was  the  first 
conscious  step  toward  this  Congress,  all  the  steps  that  pre- 
ceded it  having  been  necessar)?^  for  that,  but  not  consciously 
having  been  taken  toward  that  goal.  The  Universal  Con- 
gress of  Women,  convened  in  Paris  in  1889,  was  the  second 
conscious,  intentional  step  on  the  same  road.  The  first  trien- 
nial  session  of  the  National  Council  of  tjur  own  country,  in 
1891,  was  the  third  step  toward  this  Congress,  and  this  may 
be  but  a  fourth  step  toward  an  assembly  as  much  surpass- 
ing this  in  numbers,  in  objects,  in  organization,  in  effort, 
in  accomplishment,  as  this  surpasses  the  first  puny  band 
of  women  ever  organized.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
continuity  nf  the  work  shall  be  respected.  If  each  one  of 
MS  insists  in  moving  along  in  a  series  of  unrelated  spasms. 
never  wHll  the  world  of  women  be  organized. 

This  morning,  at  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  delegates  with 
the  regularly  elected  delegates  of  organizations  belonging 
to  councils  in  our  own  country,  in  France,  and  in  Belgium, 
where  national  councils  are  already  firmly  organized,  and 
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mCas^kda,*  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  EHgnfpark^  vhere 
they  a^t^  partially  orgaaixed^  it  was  detenniocd  to  appoinc 
sumc  woman  in  cTeiy  lutioa  YCfpvesesbed  in  this  f^reat 
CoQgnasoC  Representative  Women  to  stand  in  her  coantry 
for  Uie  attiDttil  and  tBtematioital  cooacii  idea.  The 
izil  idea  iBcam  the  giuMfMig  of  otgamxatioBs  into  an 

m  which  indiYidaal  membership  shall  be  trnknom- 
evrnr  oiigaiiliatictt  which  is  *«»*^«>g»'  m  its 
La  it:»  »30pe  AaH  he  teprcsettedL  Thus  the 
cil  win  be  a  repnblie  of  tdeaSw  That  is^  what  a  worH's^ 
coonctlQlwnwwffhDttidhe — asq^sfeieof  Btafls. 

isa  wepaStdt €gMMfomBSt  o£»atintiaI 

standing  for  a  aeparata  purpose.     The 

repab&  eoaipKBd  <tf 

We  who  hclieve  in  this  aalBDBBl  ubA 

eoaaciL  idea  see  js  its  nltmiase  "f^^'^mifiini  a  P^aitju 

lianB3K4Yso«AL  F^aiMwrsrir  ar  Wcnsai^  wkk  ita 

the  iniifltimn'r  whi^  ace  sa^poaed  pecnixarlv  tu  eoaoent 
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oTaatie 

this  oonueuiiijo^ 

thxa  ideal  shsd 

to  aiptivat]e  the 
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THE  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  was 
convened  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  13th  day  of 
May»  1893,  tinder  the  auspices  and  the  control  of 
the  World  s  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Worlds  Columbian 
Exposition.  The  organization  and  the  work  of  the  World  s 
Congress  Auxiliary  are  so  well  known  that  they  do  not  need 
detailed  statement  in  this  volume.  The  following  para- 
graphs are  taken  from  the  oflScial  publications  of  the 
Auxiliary' : 

Tbe  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  is  not  only  the  accredited  rcpresenutive 
oftJbe  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  but  aiso  of  the  Gcivernmenl  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  following  purposes  : 

The  genera)  object  of  the  Auxiliary  is  to  convene  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
during  the  Exp«isitinn  Reaewin  of  1893.  a  series  of  v^-orld's  congresses  in 
ever%'  department  of  thought.  Its  official  announcement  has  been  sent  to 
foreign  countries  by  the  President  «*f  the  United  States,  and  the  various 
governments  have  been  inx-ited  by  the  Department  of  State  to  appoint 
delegates,  in  addition  to  those  who  will  attend  as  the  reprci5entati\'es  of 
institations  and  societies. 

The  chief  purp>se  of  the  Auxiliary  is  to  pn>cure  the  maturest  thought  of 
the  world  on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  age  in  a  form  best  adapted  to 
universal  publication.  Unprepared  discussion  or  miscellaneous  debate  will 
not  be  desirable*  but  instead  thereof  the  time  at  dispr^sal  after  the  delivery 
of  a  discourse  will  be  given  to  the  most  eminent  persfjins  present,  who  will 
<>peak  on  the  call  of  the  presiding  officer  and  to  whom  such  previous  notice 
as  may  be  practicable  will  be  given.  The  summaries  of  prr>gress  to  be 
prresenled  and  the  jwoblems  of  the  age  to  be  f^tated  will  not  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  those  present,  but  will  be  published  for  subsequent  deliberate 
0  («) 
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examination  by  the  enUgbtened  minds  of  all  countries:  for  uns 
discussion  in  the  forum,  the  pulpit,  and  the  public  press;  and,  finally,  for 
the  impartial  judgment  of  that  exalted  public  opinion  which  expresses  the 
consensus  of  such  minds. 

The  work  of  the  Auxiliary*  has  been  divided  into  nineteen  great  de| 
ments.  with  more  than  one  hundred  divisions  in  which  congresses 
to  be  held.  Each  di\*ision  has  its  own  local  committee  of  arrangement, 
and  each  committee  has  its  own  advisory  council,  composed  of  eminent 
representatives,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  to  which  it  pertains. 

The  officers  of  this  body  are  as  follows:  President. 
Charles  C.  Bonney ;  vice-president,  Thomas  B.  Br^an; 
treasurer,  Lyman  J.  Gage;  secretaries,  Benjamin  Butter- 
worth  and  Clarence  E.  Young.  The  officers  of  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  A^uxiliary  are  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer,  president,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  vice-presi- 
dent. 

The  inception  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative 
Women  may  be  traced  back  to  February*,  1891,  when  the 
National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  then  in 
session  in  Washington,  D,  C,  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
officers  of  the  International  Council  of  Women  that  the  first 
quinquennial  session  of  the  International  Council  should  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1 893  instead  of  in  Lon- 
don as  originally  intended.  This  decision  was  reinforced 
by  the  very*  cordial  inxitation  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  who 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  National  Council  as  the  delegate 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  and  as  president  of  the 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary*.  In 
her  address  before  the  Council  Mrs.  Palmer  said :  "  The 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  most  cordially  and  pressingly 
invites  this  Council  to  hold  its  international  meeting  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  when  it 
will  place  at  the  service  of  the  ladies  the  Assembly  Room  in 
the  Woman's  Building,  and,  should  that  not  prove  large 
enough,  through  our  Congress  Auxiliary,  the  magnific^ent 
Auditorium  can  be  secured  for  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women/'* 

*  Printed  (ranMictiooA  of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  pmg*  317^ 
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This  invitation  was  supplemented  by  a  similar  one  from 
Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  vice-president  of  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  who  also  was  in 
attendance  at  the  Council  sessions. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  thus  initiated,  the  American 
officcTb  of  the  International  Council  obtained  the  consentof 
the  foreign  officers  to  the  proposed  change  from  London  to 
Chicago.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Cotm- 
cil  of  Women  of  the  United  States  pledged  the  National 
Council  to  entertain  free  of  expense  all  foreign  delegates 
while  in  attendance  upon  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
nationa! Council. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  of  the  International  Council  in 
Chicago  was  promptly  issued,  accompanied  by  the  pledge  of 
entertainment  above  referred  to.  and  both  call  and  pledge 
were  given  wide  publicity  through  the  home  and  foreig^n 
press,  ami  through  private  and  official  correspondence,  in  the 
early  summer  of  1891.  The  documents  bear  date  May  31. 
1891, 

In  due  time,  as  the  plan  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxil- 
iary developed,  the  officers  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  uf  the  United  States  entered  into  correspondence 
vith  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney.  president  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary,  requesting-  that  the  cjuinquennial  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Council  of  Women,  announced  for 
the  summer  of  1893.  should  be  adopted  as  one  of  the  series 
of  congresses  organized  by  the  Auxiliary,  with  the  under- 
standing that  its  scope  should  be  enlarged  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent ;  that  it  should  take  the  name  of  ''  The 
W'orld's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  :  "  and  that  it 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  other  congresses  in  the  series. 

This  formal  application  from  the  officers  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  was  made  by  its 
president,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  of  Indianapolis,  under 
date  of  May  29,  1892,  In  reply  President  Bonney  wrote  as 
follows,  under  date  of  June  1 ,  1892  :     '*  To  Mrs.  May  Wright 
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Sewall,  president  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dear  iladam  :  The  application 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  for 
a  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  in  the  series 
of  congresses  to  be  held  at  Chicago  during  the  Exposition 
season  of  1893,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Worlds  Congress 
Auxiliary,  is  allowed,  and,  in  accordance  with  your  request, 
the  week  beginning  May  15,  1893,  is  assigned  for  the  pro- 
posed congress."  Mr.  Bonney,  at  the  request  of  the  officers 
of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary,  at  once  appointed 
3klrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  preparations  for  this  congress.  Mrs.  Rachel 
Foster  Avery,  corresponding  secretary'  of  the  National  and 
International  Councils  of  Women,  was  made  the  secretary*  of 
the  committee.  To  these  two  ladies  was  thus  committed  the 
task  of  laying  the  plans,  shaping  the  programme,  and  corre- 
sponding with  leading  organizations  and  individuals  in  all 
countries,  with  a  view  to  securing  their  support  and  partici- 
pation. The  committee  was  completed  by  the  addition  of 
Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Mrs, 
John  C.  Coonley,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Boynton  Harbert,  and  Mrs.  William  Thayer  Brown,  all  of 
Chicago.  All  the  work  of  this  committee  was  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  head  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary,  Hon. 
Charles  C.  Bonney,  of  Chicago,  and  also  to  that  of  the  pres- 
ident and  the  vice-president  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the 
Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin, 
both  of  Chicago. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  initial  correspondence 
between  President  Bonney,  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary',  and 
Mrs,  May  Wright  Sewall,  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  will  show  in  clear  detail  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  plan,  from  the  mere  holding  of  a  session  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women  to  the  convening  of  a 
W^orld's  Congress  of  Representative  Women. 

There  are  unavoidable  repetitions  in  the  following  letters 
and  in  the  preliminar\'  address,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
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pardoned  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  setting  foith 
fnlly  the  preparator>'  steps  of  this  great  undertaking. 

iNtiiANAroUa,  May  19,  1S92. 
HoK.  Ch^klrs  C     Bcinnp.y,   Presidtnt  0/  thf   IVoriti's  Con^rrss   Auxil- 
iary of  tht  WoritV s  Co/umln'an  Exposition. 

M%  DtAii  Sm:  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Natinnal  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  held  in  Chicago  on 
May  Qth  and  loth.  it  was  decided  to  make  tu  the  board  which  you  repre> 
sent  certain  requests. 

May  I  {ireface  these  requests  with  a  statement  explanatory  of  the  char- 
acler  of  ihc  International  Council?  In  tlie  year  1S88,  at  the  close  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  cons*ened  in  Washiiigton.  D,  C,  two  per- 
manent organizations  were  effected  —  the  National  Council  of  Women  of 
Ibc  Vnited  States  and  the  International  Council  of  Women,  representing  the 
world.  It  was  decided  that  the  International  Coitncil  should  be  convened  in 
five  years,  that  is.  in  1893,  and  it  was  then  intended  to  convene  it  in 
London.  However,  when  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  set  for  1893, 
Chicago  became  the  proper  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Council,  More  than  a  year  ago,  at  the  first  triennial  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer 
of  Chicago  offered  the  National  Council  a  room  in  the  Wi>man's  Building 
for  its  h^idquarters  during  the  Columbian  Ex{KJsition;  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Henrotin,  in  speaking  for  the  Congress  Auxiliary,  assured  the  Council 
that,  in  making  preparations  for  convening  the  International  Council  in 
Chicago,  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  board  managing  the  Congress 
Auxiliary'  for  help  in  securing  ample  announcements,  halls  for  the  sessions, 
printing,  etc. 

Supported  by  these  voluntary  pledges  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Henrotin, 
the  National  Council  commenced  its  correspondence  one  year  ago,  issued  its 
preliminary  call,  and  undertook  to  entertain  all  foreign  delegates  during 
the  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  International  Council  in  Chicago.  To  give 
you  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  scoi>e  of  both  International  and  National 
Councils,  I  shall  send  you  herex^nth  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  first  sessions 
of  each  t^idy. 

I  With  this  preliminary  statement,  may  I  set  forth  our  requests?  First,  we 
ihould  be  glad  to  have  the  International  Council  of  Women  convene  prior 
l«>lhe  World's  Woman's  Temperance  Congress,  because,  as  it  does  not  exist 
for  the  promotion  of  any  one  tjtbject,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  a  larger 
mutual  sympathy  and  intelligence  among  the  advfx:ates  of  different  objects, 
it  seems  proper  tliat  it  should  precede  and  introduce  the  other  congresses. 
Second,  if  the  first  request  cannot  be  granted,  or  in  any  case,  we  desire  to 
be  authorized  to  issue  our  call  for  an  indefinite  approximate  date  between 
May  15th  and  June  15th,  1893.  Third,  we  ^Wsh  to  have  fourteen  public 
sessions  of  the  Council,  which  will  necessitate  the  Council's  lasting  one 
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week  at  the  very  least.     Fourth,  we  desire  to  apply  for  one  of  th 
auditoriums  and  for  five  of  the  smaller  rooms  in  the  Art  Palace,  dui    _ 
sessions  of  the  Internattoual  Council. 

From  my  convensation  with  you  on  last  Saturday,  I  feel  confident  that 
you  Nvill  be  able  to  accede  to  our  requests.  It  seems  necessary'  to  issue  a 
preliminary'  call  at  once,  because  it  is  our  intention  to  seciire  for  our  pro- 
gramme the  strongest  women  in  the  world  to  represent  the  different  depart- 
ments of  activity  in  which  women  are  engaged. 

Asking  such  an  immediate  reply  as  will  warrant  the  officers  of  the 
National  Council  in  as<iuring  the  ufficers  «)f  the  International  Council  of 
their  ability  to  redeem  pledges  already  made,  and  to  go  forward  with 
necessary  correspondence  and  preparations.  I  have  the  honor  to  subscrtbe 
myself. 

Yours  with  high  esteem, 

May  Wright  Sewaix. 


CHICAG41,  U.  S.  A,.  May  26.  1892. 
Mrs.  Mav  Wright  Sewall.  Prrsid^ni  Xa/nma/  Ccmmii  t*/    IVomtn   ef 

th€  Vniteti  States,  j4j  N.  Pinnsylvania  Street,  /mtianapoit's,  Ind. 

Dear  Maoam:  Your  favor  of  the  it>th  insi.,  in  which  you  request  an 
assignment  of  dates  for  a  congress  of  your  organisation,  prior  to  the  World's 
Temperance  Congresses  to  be  held  during  the  first  week  in  June.  1893:  ajid« 
if  that  request  can  not  be  granted,  an  assignment  of  some  date  for  such  a 
congress  between  May  ijlh  and  June  15th  of  next  year;  and  expressing  a 
desire  for  meetings  of  your  Council,  extending  through  a  week,  including 
sessions  in  one  of  the  large  auditoriums  of  the  World's  Congress  An  Palace, 
and  special  meetings  in  five  smaller  rooms,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  has 
received  preliminar>'  attention.  The  communication  of  the  same  date,  in 
which  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  corresponding  secretary  of  your  Council, 
joins,  has  also  been  received. 

While  I  can  n«»t.  at  this  time,  make  a  definite  assignment  of  the  Art 
Palace  nx>ms  for  the  use  of  your  Council.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  arrange- 
ments  can  be  made  for  a  congress  of  your  own  and  allied  women's  organ- 
ixations,  to  be  held  within  one  or  two  weeks  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  con- 
gresses of  the  Department  of  Temperance.  I  expect  to  be  able  to  gi\-e 
definite  dates  for  the  various  congresses  by  the  1st  of  July,  next 

Should  an  application  be  made,  as  was  suggested  in  your  interview  with 
me.  for  a  general  congress  of  women,  under  the  leadership  of  your  organ- 
iiation.  to  be  held  during  the  week  c«jmmencing  May  15,  1S93,  very  noticfa 
better  facilities  can  be  afforded  than  will  l^e  practicable  at  any  later  dute. 


d< 


As  expressed  to  you  in  the  interview  to  which  1  have  referred,  it  seems 
to  me  peculiarly  appropriate  that  in  this  century,  s<j  highly  distinguished 
by  the  advancement  of  women  in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  human  prog- 
ress, aside  from  the  particular  congresses  in  which  her  work  will,  more  or 
less,  be  set  forth,  an  occasion  should  be  arranged  in  which  a  graphic  pres- 
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eotatioD  of  the  whole  sai|>e  c*f  woman's  advancemcat  may  be  made  under 
the  most  auspicious,  circuinstutices. 

Cordially  inviting  all  and  any  such  further  ^suggestions  as  ymi  may  be 
plea5ied  to  make,  and  awaiting  with  special  interest  the  tlccision  whether 
an  application  for  such  a  woman's  cungres>»  will  be  made.  I  am,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Sewall, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

CHARLtS  C.   BoNSKV. 

PnsideHt  Worttts  Congress  Auxiliary, 

I.NDiANAi'ous.  Ind.,  May  28,  1893. 
Hun.  CHAkLts  C.  BoNXE\%  President  of  (he  WorUfs  Congress  Auxiliary^ 

Chiiago,  Jif. 

Mv  DrAR  Sir  :  Yours  of  May  2f)th,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  19th  inst. 
has  Ixjcn  duly  received  and  carefully  read.  I  fear  that  my  request  was  less 
detmttcly  and  carefully  made  than  I  intended  it  to  be.  I  intended  it  to  lae 
framed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  understanding  reachetlin  our 
interview.  What  the  oflRcers  i»f  the  National  Council  really  deiiiire  is  this — 
that  a  general  c*ingrcss  rif  women  shall  be  convened  under  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States. 

Wc  v^^ish  it  to  be  prefatory  to  all  other  meetings  of  women,  ami  the  only 
>n  that  I  did  not  specify  the  week  l>eginning  May  15th  was  l>ccause  I 
"raderstooil  Uiat  you  preftrrcnl  the  request  as  to  date  to  \yc  more  general.  If 
you  can  at  once  grant  permission  tu  convene  this  congress  at  this  date,  our 
organisation  will  gladly  avail  itself  of  ihi?i  time. 

Wc  expect  to  be  subject  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Wi»rld's  Crmgress  Auxiliary,  and  feel  that  our  own  work  will  be  dignilied 
by  this  association.        #        *        » 

If  I  receive  a  favorable  reply.  a.s  from  the  tone  of  your  letter  and  of  our 
interview  I  anticipate,  I  shall  at  once  issue  the  preliminary  address  in  cxjn- 
junction  with  the  president  of  the  International  Council  for  this  general 
congress  of  women.    I  have  the  honor  to  remain » 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Mav  Wktc.iiT  Skwall, 
President  of  Saiional  Ccuntii  <ff  Women  of  the  Unitid  States. 


CniLA«..i,  U.  S.  A.,  June  i,  1892. 
Mks.  May  Wrig»jt  Sewai.l,  President  National  CouncH  tf  Women  of  the 

United  States^  Indianapolis,  Jnd. 

Dear  Mauam  t  Your  favor  of  May  28th  was  duly  received,  and  has  had 
attention.  The  application  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States  for  a  World's  Congress  <>f  Representative  Women,  in  the 
series  of  c^mgresses  to  be  held  in  Chicago  during  the  Expositinn  season  «if 
i&Qji.  under  the  auspices  of  the  World'is  Congress  Auxiliary,  \%  allowed,  and 
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in  looordaoce   \hHt1]   your  request  the  week  beginiuog  May  15.  iSqj.  is 
mmgo^d  for  the  proposed  congress.    ♦    ♦    • 

Aft  in  Jill  ihe  other  cases,  the  general  sessions  of  the  congress  will 
unclrr  the  direction  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and.  as  in  o| 
cosesi  of  congresses  of  women ,  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  officers 
«f  th«  Woman's  lir.inch  of  the  Auxiliar)*;  but.  of  cour&e,  in  those  general 
wc»Mituis  your  <>\vu  atid  other  general  organizations  of  women  will  be  most 
conspicuously  tx*prcsented.  The  sessions  of  the  congress  of  your  own  organ- 
iiation  will,  of  course,  be  held  under  your  own  officers,  and  the  same 
will  apply  to  any  other  organization,  like  the  Federation  of  W*omen's  Clubs.' 

To  secure  the  necessar)^  unity  and  completeness  of  the  programme  for 
the  entire  Congrvss  of  Women,  the  programmes  for  the  various  sessions, 
both  general  and  sjxH:ial.  will  be  arranged  in  a  conference  with  represent- 
atives of  the  important  interests  involved. 

All  to  wh(»m  I  have  mentioned  the  matter  believe  that  the  pro] 
coagreas  of  representative  women  of  the  world  may  be  made  a  briUiant 
imposing  success.       •       •       • 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

\'ery  sincerely  yours, 

Chaklj^  C.  Bonnkv, 
Frtsidtni  fV&r/its  Congress  Auxiliary. 


SOMEXTOX.  PHILADELrtllA,  PA,,  Juoe  I3,  I892. 

Hon  eiiAKitsL    \i<\sH%\\PrendtHi  of  ih^  H'ttriifs  Congress  Auxiiiary. 

M\  I^kAR  Sir  Your  two  letters  of  June  ist  and  Jane  4th,  together  con- 
taining very  full  rejiUes  to  mine  of  May  2Sth.  have  been  carefully  re-read 
with  Mrs  Rachel  F«»Hier  A\'er>'.  the  corresp^mding  secretarj*  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  with  whom  I  ha\-e  conferred  ujKjn  ex-ery  point, 

Wc  thank  you  for  the  ample  information  your  letters  afford  concerning 
the  general  plan  of  the  World's  Congress  Aaxiliar>%  and  the  requirements 
with  which  all  associations  must  comply  which  seek  to  hold  meetings  under 
its  AU&piccs  in  Chicago,  in  iSqs.  As  we  understand  them,  we  find  all  of 
these  requirements  not  only  reasonable,  but  helpful.  That  w«  may  be 
guarded  i^ainst  any  p«issiblc  misconception,  and  be  able  to  prosecnte  omr 
\\tkrk  energetical' \    '  t  he  summer,  ^-ill  >*ou  permit  me  to  recapitnlate 

the  situation  at  ^  .  h  ? 

fJirsi,  All  antiou&4.'eiaeiits  of  this  Geoend  tntcmaliooal  CaoDcil  of 
WooMB  roost  bcttr  on  fhetr  title  psgtB  tbe  luunes  of  the  officers  of  the 
Wortd^s  Congress  AitxiUary«  mad  of  the  diilefeiit  officers  of  the  Wonuui's 
Bnuich  of  said  AuKiliAfy;  but  may  be  signed  by  the  names  o£  the  Local 
Oaaauttoe  ol  Arfaagtnunis  and  of  the  Adrisoiy  Coaacils. 

JSrr«#/*  Th»  chaimiaaahip  ul  the  Uoosl  C^iauaittee  of  Anaaeemients  is 
offered  to  nic.  This  I  accept,  aad  pMge  tajraelf  to  coow  to  Chio^o  as 
freqaamty,  jjcior  to  the  SMetioc"^  as  wtky  be  aeoaBcmy  to  peffotm  the 
dntias  UB|ilMd  In*  the 
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Third,  In  cmr  sabsequent  calls  and  programmes  we  shall  wish,  besides 
cmr  local  conunittee,  to  provide  for  two  Advisory  Councils  —  one  American 
mnA  one  iot^gji.       •       «       • 

In  respect  to  these  Advisor)-  Councils,  we  ask  these  pri\'ilege*.     We  ask  to 

re  the  summer  to  correspond  with  leaders,  at  home  and  abroad,  within  and 

of  orgAnizations-    In  this  way  we  shall  prepare  repre«>entative  lists  - 

jntiitivc  bi»th  of  diverse  ideas  aiid  also  of  widely  separated  territory-. 

>me  and  foreign.     Before  publishing  these  lists  they  wilt  be  submitted  to 

for  amendment,  both  by  excision  and  by  addition.     Our  organization 

ludes  so  many  diiferent  groups  that  we  believe  this  is  the  best  pt>ss)ble 

of    securing    truly    reprcbentativc    names    on  our    two  Advisory 

fattrtk.  We  accept  May  15th  as  the  date  of  this  international  congress, 
knowing  that  it  may  be  shifted  a  few  days  later,  but  understanding  that  it 
loU  not  be  set  earlier  than  that  date.  «  «  * 
Fifth.  Our  desire  about  the  programme  is  your  own .  We  wish  every  line 
along  which  woman  has  advanced  to  be  represented  on  the  pno 
by  its  ablest  exponent.  We  wish  to  avoid  repetiliMn  within  our 
programme,  and  also  to  avoid  duplicating  in  our  programme  the 
pi^METS  ti>  be  presented  in  subsequent  congresses.  Therefore,  we  shall 
gladly  submit  to  you  ever\'  name  and  topic,  and  shall  expect  the  aid  of  your 
connseJ  at  ever^*  step. 

Sixth.  The  correspondence  involved  in  the  foregoing  statements  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Aver),  who  is  corresponding 
rclary  of  the  international  as  well  as  the  National  Council  of  Women, 
I  shall  also  give  my  time  tu  cooperating  with  her  and  with  Mrs. 
»tt  to  secure  the  success  of  this  gigantic  undertaking. 
Vou  understand  that  the  work  of  the  National  Council  to  this  end  was 
begun  one  year  ago,  on  May  30,  iSyi,  when  its  Executive  Committee  passed 
a  resolution  to  entertain  all  foreign  delegates  who  should  attend  the  Inter- 
aatioDol  Council  of  Women  to  be  convened  in  Chicago  during  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893.  This  resolution  was  sent  at  that  time  to  the 
leaders  of  all  organized  effort  in  foreign  countries,  and  for  the  past  year 
such  leaders  have  been  working  with  this  meeting  in  view ;  National 
.Councils  have  been  formed  in  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Finland  similar  to 
ir  own,  while  in  other  countries  leaders  have  been  working  toward  such  a 
ismnmation. 

Vou  will  see  from  this  that  we  are  now  prepared  for  public  steps* 
Stiiffith,  The  first  public  step  is  the  second  preliminary  address,  the  first 
ia\*ing  been  issued  thrcmgh  women*s  papers  at  home  and  abroad  nearlv  a 
ago. 
We  suppose  that  it  will  be  your  desire  to  have  this  address  printed  in  a 
|lt\ie  uniform  with  the  preliminary'  addresses  of  other  congresses  and  issued 
from  your  office,  I  mail  you  herewith  the  copy  of  the  address  that  seems 
appropriate  to  us.  We,  of  course,  wish  this  congress  to  have  the  prestige 
which  can  come  from  showing  its  relation  to  former  International  Councils 
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of  Women.  Should  you  wish  u*  reviijc  the  adtlre&s  in  anyway,  will  you 
kindly  communicate  with  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery?  And  in  any  case  will 
yon  send  her  a  pronf  of  the  address  before  it  is  published  ?  I  am  rnj^self  gotog 
abroad  for  a  few  weeks,  my  main  purpose  being  to  arouse  the  women  of  Gvt* 
many  and  of  other  countries  where  there  is  less  public  activnty  amcmj^  womeo 
than  there  is  in  England  and  France ,  to  a  sense  of  what  this  General  Crjagress 
<  »f  Women  will  lie  to  all  who  partici pate  or  who  are  represented  in  it .  So  soon 
as  this  preliminary  address  is  issued,  will  you  kindly  send  me  a  hundred  copies 
to  distribute  abniad?  I  shall  also  see  that  it  is  translated  and  published  in 
progressive  foreign  papers.         ♦        •        ♦ 

Eighth.  Your  plan  of  presenting  as  many  different  celebrities  as  possible 
to  the  audience,  and  of  "distributing  honors  and  dignities."  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  the  tntemationaJ  and 
National  Councils  are  based.  I  assure  you  we  do  not  wish  to  exclude,  but  to 
include,  sis  many  different  lines  of  work,  as  many  different  exponents  of 
progressive  thought,  and  as  many  distinguished  women  as  can  be  convened, 
by  the  continual,  harmonious  effort  of  all  *A  us,  in  the  International  Council 
of  J 893,  which  will,  I  suppose,  be  known  as  the  General  World's  Congress 
of  Women. 

W^e  do,  of  course,  wish  to  recognise  the  continuity  of  effort  which  makes 
this  congress,  in  its  magnitude  and  representative  character,  passible.  This 
is  clearly  indicated  in  our  preliminary  address  and  call. 

Copies  of  this  letter  and  of  the  manuscript  of  the  address  will  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Kenrotin,  that  they  may  have  a  clear  conception  of 
our  view  of  the  plan  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed. 

I  thank  yfju,  dear  Mr.  Bonney,  in  advance  for  the  patience  which  you 
will  exercise  in  reading  this  long  letter,  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  cordial  s^Tnpathy  which  you  have  thus  far  given 
us.  and  which  I  am  certain  you  will  continue  to  extend  to  us  nntil  our  plans 
are  accomplished.     I  have  the  honor  to* remain. 

Yours  with  high  esteem, 

May  Wkight  Sewau., 
President  t*f  National  C0uneit  0/  IVomen  of  the  United  Stai^i 
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With  the  letter  of  June  13th,  above  gfiven,  was  sent  the 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Preliminary  Address,  copies  being- 
forwarded  also  to  the  president  and  the  vice-president  of  the 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  Imme- 
diately after  the  dispatch  of  these  documents  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  sailed  for  Europe,  leav- . 
ing  further  correspondence  in  charge  of  the  secretary,  who 
received  from  Mr:  Bonney,  under  date  of  June  27th,  the 
following  communication,  approving  the  draft  of  the  Pre- 
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lirainary  Address  and  the  various  propositions  offered  by 
the  chairman  in  her  letter  of  June  1 3th. 

Cmt  A(;o,  U.  S.  A.,  Jtine  27.  1893, 
Mrs.  Raciifl  F«»<rEit  Averv,  Corrisponding  Sttrfinry  of  ike  Natwnai 

CifHni'tf  of  IVom^n,  United  States,  Somertoft,  Pa, 

DiLAK  Mai>am:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  recent  favors.  Your 
tldte  <il  the  lylh  inst. ,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  and  a  copy  «if  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Council* came  duly  to  hand;  and  the  communication  of  your  president*  Mis. 
May  Wright  Sewall,  accompanied  by  a  draft  of  the  Preliminary  Address 
of  the  Committee  on  a  World's  CongTesit  of  Representative  Women,  had 
previously  been  received.  I  have  taken  time  to  reconsider  carefully  the 
whole  subject  of  the  proposed  congress,  and  1  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
1  «m  strongly  confirmed  in  the  conviction  expressed  to  you.  Mrs.  Sewall. 
and  «>theTs.  that  this  congress  may  be  one  <>f  the  most  hrilliant  and  useful 
In  the  entire  series  proposed  by  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  I  am  also 
glad  tf>  say  that  the  proposed  Preliminary  Address,  and  the  views  expressc»d 
by  Mr&.  Sewail  in  her  c«»mmunicalion,  have  my  hearty  approval;  and  while 
I  will  reserve  the  liberty  to  make  any  suggestions  for  which  there  may  .«em 
to  W  cause  hereafter,  1  do  not  now  see  <x;casion  to  advise  any  change  in  the 
plans  thus  far  outlined. 

*  ♦  •  1  propose  that  the  Woman's  Congress  shall  have  a  deparimcnt 
of  its  own,  to  Ije  called  the  •  Department  of  Woman's  Progress.'*  This  will 
be  better  than  assigning  such  a  congress  either  to  the  Department  of  Moral 
and  S«x:ial  Ref«>rm,  or  to  the  General  Department.  Any  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  title  of  the  new  department  will  be  cordially  received. 

Please  have  the  kindness  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Sewall,  with  the  foregoing 
inforntation,  my  high  regard  and  my  congratulations  on  the  auspicious 
oQtlook  for  the  Congress  of  Representative  Women. 

With  the  like  respect  and  congratulations  for  yourself,  I  remain^  my  dear 
Mrs.  Avery. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

CllAKLKS  C.    BoNVEV, 

Presidtni  Worid's  Conj^ress  Auxih'ary. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicagfo  on  May  9th  and  loth, 
had  authorized  the  President  of  the  Council,  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewall,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Council  in 
Europe  during  the  summer  of  1892,  with  a  view  to  increase 
foreign  interest  in  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women  in  Chicago  in  May,  1893. 
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After  this  proposed  meeting  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women  had  been  merged  into  the  greater  project  of  a 
World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  tinder  the 
auspices  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliaiy,  Mrs.  Sewall 
naturally  devoted  herself,  during  the  three  months  wspent 
in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  in  the  ensuing  summer^ 
to  awakening  among  the  prominent  women  with  w-hom  she 
came  in  contact  an  interest  in  the  proposed  World's  Con- 
gress of  Representative  Women,  While  invested  with  no 
official  authority  to  represent  the  Auxiliar>%  Mrs.  Sewall  J 
was  greatly  aided  in  her  efforts  by  her  position  as  chair-  ■ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  by  her  con- 
nection with  the  National  and  International  Councils  of 
Women,  the  essential  features  of  which  -were  already  well 
known  abroad,  and  served  to  divest  the  idea  of  a  World's 
Congress  of  Women  of  much  of  the  strangeness  it  would 
otherwise  have  assumed  in  the  minds  of  foreign  women. 

The  main  objects  t(->  be  accomplished  in  this  foreign 
work  were  as  follows:  First,  to  make  clear  the  distinction 
between  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers,  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliar>',  with  its 
Woman's  Branch,  and  the  National  and  International  Coun- 
cils of  AVomen,  these  bodies  being  naturally  confounded 
continually*  and  almost  hopelessly,  by  those  who  heard  of 
them  only  through  the  vague  paragraphs  of  the  foreign 
press;  second,  to  impart  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  proposed  congress,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
infinite  details  and  subdivisions:  third,  to  show  the  exact 
nature  of  the  papers  and  reports  desired  from  European 
delegates,  and  the  character  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated; 
fourth,  to  stimulate  the  foreign  women  to  appoint  delegates 
from  organizations  already  existing,  and  to  form  new  organ- 
izations to  be  represented  in  like  manner ;  fifth,  to  encour- 
age individuals  to  come  to  Chicago  whether  connected  with 
organized  bodies  or  not ;  sixth,  to  endeavor  to  reach  the 
general  European  public  through  reports,  intervie^w^,  and 
articles  published  in  the  European  press ;  and,  seventh,  to 
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combat  unceasingly  not  only  the  general  apathy  in  regard 

a  project  so  remote  in  time  and  place,  but  also  the  spe- 

liftc  objections  everywhere  encountered,  based  upon  the 

ite  chosen  for  the  congress,  which  did  not  fall  within  the 

►reign  vacation  period,  upon  the  length,  hazard,  and  cost 

\{  the  journey,  and  upon  the  grossly  exaggerated  reports 

>f  the  expense  of  living  in   Chicago,   and    the    heat   of 

rChicago  summers. 

In  Berlin  Mrs.  Sewall  devoted  a  month  to  personal  inter- 
views with  ladies  prominent  in  philanthropy  and  educa- 
tion, and  to  informal  conferences  with  groups  of  ladies  rep- 
» resenting,  among  other  organizations,  the  following :  The 
^heppikr-Lette  Vctfin,  the  Fraucmuohl,  the  Jngendschutz,  the 
Vatcrlandisclw  Fraucn-Verein^  the  Edelweiss  Vettin,  the   Vic* 

IlvTxa  Haus^  the  V'icioria  Lyceum^  the  Pcstaloszi  Froebel-  Vercin^ 
the  KiinstUrinneH'  und  Schriftstelltrinnin-Vercin^  the  Mad-, 
dun  RiakchuU-Verein,  and  the  Volkskiichen.  Many  of  these 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Empress  Frederick, 
Among  the  ladies  who  were  most  responsive  to  her 
appeals  and  most  influential  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of 

■  the  movement  among  a  wider  circle  were  Frau  Henriette 
Schrader,  Frau  Von  Helmholtz,  Frau  Hedwig  Heyl.  Frau 
Elisabet  Kaselowsky,  Frau  Lina  Morgenstern,  Fraulein 
Helene  Lange,  Fraulein  Lucie  Grain,  Frau  Dr.  Tiburtius- 
Hirschfeld,  Frau  Direktor  lessen,  Frau  Claere  Schubert- 
Feder,  Ph.  D.;  Frau  Ulrike  Henschke,  Fraulein  von  Hobe. 
and  Frau  Hanna  Bieber-Boehm. 

Mrs.  Sewall  supplemented  her  work  in  Berlin  by  a  visit 
to  Homburg,  where  she  was  granted  an  extended  interview 
with  the  Empress  Frederick,  who  showed  herself  deeply 
interested  in  the  plan  of  the  proposed  ccmgress,  and  declared 
herself  ready  to  aid  by  every  means  in  her  power  in  secur- 
ing an  adequate  representation  of  German  women  in  its 
deliberations. 

In  Brussels  Mrs.  Sewall  addressed  the  Belgian  Woman's 
Rights  League,  an,  influential  organization,  whose  leaders 
are  Mile.  Marie  Popelin,  docteur  en  droit,  and  M.  Louis 
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Frank,  avocat.  Mile.  Popelin  and  M.  Frank,  by  their  learn- 
ing,  their  high  position,  their  indefatigable  labors,  and  their 
eloquence  with  tongue  and  pen,  have  powerfully  advanced 
the  cause  of  women  in  Belgium. 

In  Paris  Mrs.  Sewall  spoke  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mairie  St.  Sul- 
pice  to  a  large  audience,  and  devoted  the  following  fourteen 
days  to  conferences  with  the  leaders  among  the  women  of 
Paris,  singly  and  in  groups.  Ami>ng  the  many  women  of 
the  French  capital  who  deserve  mention  for  their  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  this  and  other  causes  involving  the  higher 
interests  of  their  sex  are  the  following :  Mile.  Maria  De- 
raismes,  pr^sidente  de  la  SoaVte^  du  Droit  dcs  Femmes;  Mme. 
Isabelle  Bogelot,  directrice  de  VCEmrc  dcs  LibtWes  de  St, 
Lazart\  and  ex-treasurer  of  the  International  Council  oj 
Women;  Mme.  Emilie  de  Morsier;  Mme.  Maria  Martin, direc- 
trice du  Journal  dcs  Femmes;  Mme.  Clemence  Royer:  Mme* 
Raymond  Pognon;  Mme.  Nelly  Lieut ier»  of  the  Societe  des 
Gens  de  Lettres;  Mme.  Teresa  Mel^;  Mme.  Ernesta  Urban, 
preside nte  de  r  Union  Internationale  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts; 
Mme.  Griess-Traut,  of  the  FtWration  Feministe  de  la  Paix; 
Mile.  Myrtile  Rengnet ;  Mile.  Pauline  de  Grandpre  ;  Mile. 
Oilier,  of  the  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Filles;  Mme.  Mar>'a 
Cheliga-Locvy ;  Mme.  Aline  Valette,  of  the  FtWration 
Franca ise  des  Soeit^t/s  F/ministes;  Mme.  Blanche  Edwards- 
Pilliet,  docteur  en  medicine  ;  Mme,  Rene  Marcil,  directrice 
de  r Esprit  de  la  Femme;  Mile.  Marie  Maugeret,  directrice  de 
rEcho  Litt/raire  de  France;  Mme.  Eugenie  Potonie  Pierre, 
secretaire  dn  Gronpe  de  la  Solidariti^  des  Femmes. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  aroused  in  these  influential 
groups  of  German,  Belgian,  and  French  women  by  the  \nsit 
and  personal  .solicitations  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  widfe  publicity  was  given  to  her  addresses 
by  the  press  of  France,  Russia.  Belgium.  England,  and  Italy, 
and  thus  the  scope  of  the  great  congress  was  made  known  to 
many  thousands  of  European  women  of  influence  in  their 
respective  localities.  , 

Mrs.  Sewall  returned  to  this  country  early  in  September. 
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lileanwhile  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  in  her  office  at  Som- 
erlon.  Pa.,  was  planning  and  caiT}^ing  out  a  voluminous  and 
searching  correj>pondence  with  prominent  individuals  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  especially  with  the  executive 
officers  of  every  national  body  of  women  at  home  and 
abroad,  preparing  the  way  for  the  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  prominent  women  from  every  nation  on  the  Advis- 
on'  Councils,  for  the  selection  of  persons  to  prepare  papers 
for  the  General  Congress  and  reports  for  the  Report  Con- 
gresses, and  for  the  formal  enrollment  of  all  national  organ- 
izations of  women  as  members  of  the  Wurld  s  Congress  of 
Representative  Women,  entitled  to  send  delegates  thereto 
and  to  hold  department  congresses  in  connection  therewith. 
The  responses  to  the  appeals  thus  made  by  the  secretary 
were  so  prompt  and  so  generally  .sympathetic  that  it  became 
munediately  evident  that  a  wide-spread  interest  was  aroused, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  ctmgress  was  assured.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  place  the  movement  c^n  the  broadest 
possible  plane,  and  thus  to  allay  any  apprehensions  of  unfair 
treatment  that  might  arise  on  the  part  of  weaker  or  younger 
L    organizations. 

B      After  the  simple  facts  regarding  the  inception  of  the  plan 
^^^i|d  been  stated,  all  organizations  were  placed  upon  exactly 
^^Mesame  level,  and  all  official  documents  issued  reiterated 
H  in  appropriate  terms  the  a.ssurance  that  all  organizations, 
H  whether  large  or  small  in  membership  and  influence,  stood 
^  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  tipportunities  granted   to  each 
by  the  committee  charged  with  the  preparations  for  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  great  congress.     The  spirit  of  fairness  was 
so  manifest  in  all  the  preliminary  work  of  the  committee 
that  organization   after  organization  gave   in   its   formal 
adhesion  to  the  congress,  until  scarcely  a  national  woman's 
organization  in  the  United  States  or  in  luiropc  stood  idoof. 
The  various  blanks  and  forms  used  by  the  secretary  of 
the  committee  in  this  arduous  correspondence  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  together  with  documents 
jued  from  time  to  time  from  the  Chicago  office.*     The 

•  It  bas  not  been  thought  necessary  to  reproduce  all  of  these  in  Ihe  ap- 
mdix;  for  a  partial  statement  see  Appendix  "A." 
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Preliminar>'  Address,  issued  in  September.  1892,  the  mail 
script  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Woman  ^  ~ 
Branch  of  the  Auxiliary  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  0:^^^ 
June  13th  as  before  related,  is  of  such  importance,  as  bein^^ 
the  first  general  statement  given  to  the  world  by  the  com^  j 
mittee,  and  as  outlining  clearly  the  historj"  of  the  movement  J| 
its  condition  in  September,  1892,  and  the  committee's  plan^^ 
for  the  final  development  and  execution  of  the  great  proj- — 
ect  in  hand,  that  it  is  here  given  in  full,  instead  of  being 
relegated  with  other  documents  to  the  appendix.    Of  all 
the  documents  issued  by  the  committee  it  was  the  most 
important.     It  was  distributed  in  French  and  in  English 
versions  by  tens  of  thousands— not  at  random,  but  to  care- 
fully selected  addresses  in  even.^  civilized  country.     It  was 
reprinted  from  time  to  time  substantially  without  change, 
either  alone  or  as  a  part  of  more  comprehensive  statements, 
as  the  needs  of  the  work  required,  the  latest  edition  bearing 
date  April  12,  1893,  about  four  weeks  before  the  convening 
of  the  congress. 

Not  Thicgs.  but  Men. 

President.  Charles  C,  Bonney.  Treasarer.  Lyman  J.  Gage. 

Vice-'president,  Thomas  B.  Bryan.  Secretary,  Benjamin  Butterworth. 
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Kot  Matter,  but  Mind. 


THE    WORLD'S 


The  Wo>ia?«*s  Bka^^ick  op  the  Ai  xrn  aky. — Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  preddent: 
Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  Vice-president. 

DspAaTMEKT  OF  Wo>iAN*s  Pkoi^kess. — Preliminary  Address  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  World^s  Congress  of  Representative  Women  at  Chicago, 
in  1593. 

This  congress  is  proposed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  any  one 
eanse.  of  promoting  any  one  doctrine,  or  of  advancing  any  special  propa- 
l^uida,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  representatives  of  alt 
wtHthy  organizations  o(  women,  whatever  their  nationality  or  their  specific 
object. 

In  June  of  2S87  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  issued  a  call  to 
the  women  of  the  world,  stating  that  on  March  25.  iSSS.an  International 
Council  of  Women  would  be  convened  in  Washington,  D.  C. » to  celebrate 
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»e  fortieth  aiiniver»;ary  uf  'the  first  organ  izetl  demand  for  equal  cduca- 
.  tndu&trijil.  professionu).  and  political  rights  for  women,  which  was 
m  a  4:i>i2venlion  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  N   Y.  (U,  S,  A,),  in  the  year 


The  International  Council  convened  in  Washington  on  the  appointed 
ly.  and  continued  it-s  sessions  ihniugh  eight  days,  adjourning  April   i, 
|S'»S.      Fifty -one   national   organizations  of  women  and   seven   different 
intrieh  were  represented  in  this  meeting. 

The  Council  seemed  lo«>  impirtant  to  the  women  particip)ating  in  its 

Iclihcrations  to  permit  of  its  being  adjourned  and  dissolved  without  taking 

leadiures  toward  a  permanent  organization  of  the  national  and  international 

jnioremenls  represcnied  in  it.     Accordingly,  on  the  ymx  of  March,  iSSS.  the 

[Kational  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  and  the  International 

ttmcil  of  Women  were  l>oth  formally  organized,  under  the  form  *if  consti- 

hereto    appended*    The    International    Council    of    Women   was 

as  follows ; 

^President.  Milltcent  Garrett  Fawcett.  England. 
VUre-presadent,  Clara  Barton.  Unileil  Slates. 
Corresponding  secretary.  Rachel  Foster  Averj%  United  States. 
Rectirding  secretary,  Kirstine  Frederiksen.  Denmark. 
Tnea&urer,  Isabelle  Bogelot.  France. 

By  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  meetings  of  the  International  Council 
were  to  be  held  quinquennially.  and  the  first  was  set  for  five  years  from  its 
(■rganiration,  \H2.,  the  spring  of  1S93.  It  was  informally  agreed  that  the 
i^rst  meeting  of  the  International  Council  should  be  convened  in  London, 
naiess.  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  it.  circumstances  should  render  it  advisable 
to  convene  it  elsewhere. 

In  July.  i8S<j,  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  pro^cssive  women  of 
France,  an  International  Congress  of  Women  was  convened  in  Paris,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Government. 

The  French  leaders  were  generous  in  repeatedly  ascribing  the  courage- 
ous impulse  under  which  tliey  had  acted  to  the  council  held  in  Washington 
the  p^ec€^ding  year.  Before  its  adjournment,  that  congress,  composed  of 
delegates  representing  over  one  hundred  societies  and  twenty-six  different 
Dationalities,  by  a  unanimous  vote  passed  a  resolution  J  approving  the  |jerma- 
nent  International  Council  of  Women,  the  organization  of  which  had  been 
f  effected  in  W^ashington  the  preceding  year,  and  pledging  its  members 
tij  work  for  the  establi.shment  of  National  Councils  in  their  respective 
icountries,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  Inter- 
national Council  and  its  objects. 

So  sfion  as  the  United  States  Government  had.  through  Congress,  made 
proirision  for  celebrating  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  and  had  fixed  the  time  and  place  for  such   Exposition, 

*1c  is  not  considered  nccc%»ary  to  reproduce  the&r  con»iituUona  here. 
iJIrft.  F«wcett  rcMgned  her  position  iis  president  in  June,  i8<j.». 
t  See  Appendix  for  the  text  of  this  re«(>lutton. 
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the  American  officers  of  the  International  Council  at  once  conceived  it  to 
apj>ropriate,  inasmuch  as   the  year  fixed  for  its  first  meeting  eomctd 
with  the  year  for  the  Exposition,  that  the  International  Council  should 
convened  in  Chicago  during  the  Exposition  season  of  1893.  the  exact  dat 
to  be  hereafter  announced.     Through  correspondence  concerning  this  pi 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  foreign  ot!icers  was  received.     The  organita— 
tion  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  under  the  authority  and  with  ihes 
support  of  the  World*s  Columbian  Exposition,  and  with  the  recognition  and^ 
approval  of  the  Government  t>f  the  United  States,  affords  to  the  officers  oT 
the  International  Council  of  Women  an  unanticipated  ally  in  securing  a 
meeting  of  the  character  they  desire,  viz.,  a  general  world's  congress  of 
the  representative  worinen  of  the  world . 

It  is  desired  to  convene  in  this  congress  not  only  the  delegates  of  organ- 
izations of  women  >  but  also  women  not  affiliated  with  others  in  any  organic 
relation,  who  have  attained  distinction  in  any  line  of  worthy  activity. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  congress  of  women  will  be  able  to  present  the 
history  of  woman *s  development  and  progress,  and  her  present  status  as  an 
acknowledged  factor  in  the  worlds  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industr}\  and  as  a 
potent  influence  in  civil  as  well  as  in  stK:ial  and  domestic  life. 

In  May.  1891,  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States, 
tbrtmgh  its  Executive  Committee,  passed  a  resolution  pledging  itself  to 
entertain,  during  the  congress,  all  delegates  attending  it  from  foragn 
countries. 

This  was  announced  to  organisations  of  women  wherever  knov\'n,  aod  in 
many  countries,  notably  in  England.  France,  Canada,  Scandinavia,  and 
Finland,  and  more  recently  in  Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  the  organ- 
ized activity  of  women  lias  been  quickened  by  it.  Many  women  in  all  these 
countries  are  planning  to  attend  this  congress. 

Home  and  Foreign  Advisor)'  Councils  will  be  formed  to  coi'iperate  by 
correspi mdence  with  the  Local  Committee  t>f  Arrangements,  to  the  end  that 
this  congress  may  Ix*  conducted  lu  the  distinguished  success  which  the  con- 
ditions demand.  All  officers  of  the  International  Council  Avill  be  made 
members  of  the  Foreign  Advisor)-  Council;  all  officers  of  the  National 
Council  \\i\X  be  made  members  of  the  Home  Ad\'isor)'  Council. 

Women  in  all  parts  of  the  Avorld,  interested  in  any  department  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  in  philanthropy  or  reform,  are  solicited  to  correspond  with 
the  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  or  with  the  secretar)' of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women,  and  freely  suggest  topics  for  discusision  in  this 
congress,  the  names  of  women  who  should  be  invnted  to  present  papers  or 
to  participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  congress,  and  also  the  names  of 
women  who  should  be  included  in  either  of  the  two  Ad\nsor)'  Councils. 

Every  living  question  pertaining  to  the  education  or  the  emplo)-menl  of 
women  may  be  discussed  in  this  congress.  In  its  sessions  the  woman's 
view  upon  e\*ery  issue  affecting  humanity  —  upon  the  Home,  the  Church, 
the  State,  and  her  own  function  in  these  institutions  —  may  be  presented. 
Wliat  such  a  congress  may  do  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  if  the  women 
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e  world  avail  themselves  of  its  unique  advantages  for  stating;  their 

i  of  the  present  condition  of  the  race,  of  its  struggles,  its  jMWsibilities, 

its  hopes,  is  incalculable.      The  aid  which  such  a  congress  wilJ  give  to 

j  the  solution  of  the  hundreds  of  problems  included  in  what  is  massed  under 

!  tbeplirase,"  The  Woman  Question,**  is  equally  beyond  measure.    Humanity' 

may  well  entertain  eager  anxiety  regarding  the  fnanuer  in  which  women 

IwiU  respond  to  this  matchless  opportunity. 
In  issuing  this  edition  of  the  Preliminary  Address,  the  committee  is 
abk  to  announce  the  general  themes  which  will  be  discussed  in  this  con- 
^ms.  Practically  these  themes  will  divide  the  congress  into  the  folUnvnng 
fcaeral  divisions:  /-/rj/,  education;  sectfn^^  indu&try;  third,  oltV,  fourth^ 
philanthropy  and  charity;  fifth,  moral  and  social  reform;  sixths  religion; 
itvtnth,ws\\  Law;  eighth,  government. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  congresses  in  each  of  the  above 
divisions  are  provided  for  in  the  great  scheme  of  congresses  imder  the 
roanagtmeDt  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  these  congresses  will  not 
take  the  pUcc  of,  nor  duplicate  the  work  of,  the  Woman's  Congress  in  the 
general  subjects  abtive  given, 

la  each  of  the  .separate  congresses,  to  convene  in  Chicago  during  the 
summer  »jf  iSt|3,  women  will  participate  in  the  degree  in  which  they  have 
taken  part  in  the  interest  or  activity  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  congress, 

I    and  they  will  discuss  the  themes  presented  in  such  congress  accordingly. 
In  the  General  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  however, 
Ihtsc  great  subjects  will  1>e  A'iewed  from  a  different  standpoint,  the  object  of 
thii  Congress  being  to  discuss,  not  the  subject  per  st^,  but  the  relation  of 
the  wonnfQ  of  the  world  to  the  subject.     For  example,  in  the  papers  and 
^tiresscs  to   be   presented    in    the  World's  Congress  of   Representative 
WtJttieti,  <in  titles  that  will  come  under  the  general  subject  of  education,  it 
isoot  desired  that  Pedagogy,  as  a  science,  shall  be  discussed,  but  papers  of 
^^'^Irinds  upKjn  this  general  theme  will  Ix*  demanded  by  the  character  and 
objects  of  this  particular  congress. 
First.    Papers  that  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  reports  from  each 
country  represented  in  the  congress,   showing  the    histor>'    of    woman's 
progress  in  that  country  in  respect  to  education,  and   setting   forth   her 
^m    pressent  educational  opportunities,  and  the  agencies  through  which  these 
^P  opportunities  have  been  received;  and  also  the  objects  now  sought  in  each 
^  cwuntry  by  its  educational  leaders. 

The  object  of  these  reports,  which  is  to  ascertain  the  historical  progress 

I  And  the  present  status  of  woman's  education  in  each  country,  will  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  reports,  in  which  accuracy  and  statistical  detail 
will  be  required  — qualities  which  will  make  these  reports  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  Pedagogics  and  of  Sociology,  but  which  will  in  a  large  degree 
deprive  them  of  that  warmth  and  ek>quence  required  in  addresses  that 
please  the  ear  and  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  such  large  popular 
audiences  as  it  is  hoped  the  Congress  of  Representative  Women  will  convene. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  papers  of  the  second   kind,  namely.     Addresses 
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upon  themes  bearing  upon  the  genera]  subject  of  women  in  education* 
under  which  title  many  topics  can  be  suggested  which  would  give  free 
play  for  wit,  pathos*  illustration,  aspiration,  and  aU  of  the  elements  of 
oratory. 

What  has  been  above  said  and  suggested  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  subjecu  of  education  will  be  treated  in  this  congress,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  of  the  eight  departments  under  which  its  work  will  fall. 

According  to  the  present  plan,  no  other  congress  will  be  convened  dur- 
ing the  lime  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women.  There- 
fore, all  of  the  rooms  necessar>'  for  the  meeting  of  committees,  or  of  groups 
particularly  interested  in  the  same  question,  will  be  at  the  command  of  the 
committee  having  the  congress  in  charge. 

What  is  now  necessary  is  that  every  society  of  women  into  the  hands  of 
whose  officers  this  address  may  come  shall  immediately  send  to  the  chair- 
man  or  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  committee  the  names  of  women  for 
the  Advisory  Council,  the  names  of  women  best  fitted  to  prepare  reports 
upon  the  subjects  included  under  the  titles  above  given,  and  the  names  of 
women  able  to  make  the  addresses  to  be  delivered  before  the  public  sessions 
of  the  entire  congress. 

Every  one  to  whom  this  Preliminary  Address  is  sent  is  further  solicited 
to  send  suggestions  as  to  subjects,  titles  of  papers,  etc.,  suitable  for  the 
programme  of  this  congress.  The  results  of  the  correspondence  carried  on 
by  the  committee  during  the  last  four  months  are  an  assurance  that  the 
plan  of  the  congress  has  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  women 
everywhere,  has  aroused  enthusiasm  and  stirred  new  hopes.  Only  six 
months  now  remain  in  which  to  complete  the  preparations  for  this  con- 
gress, and,  therefore,  prompt  response  is  solicited  to  every  inquiry,  whether 
made  directly,  or  suggested  in  this  appeal. 

May  Wright  Sewall.  Chairman, 

343  N.  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
Rachel  Foster  Avery.  Secretary, 

Somerton.  Philadelphia  Co, ,  Pa. 

Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  1 

Frances  E.  Willaru,  | 

Julia  Holmes  Smith. 
Elizabeth  Bovnton  Harbekt, 
Mas.  Wm.  T.  Brown. 
Mhs.  Jno.  C,  Cooxley, 

Committee  of  th4   World's  Congress  Auxiliary 
on  a  Congress  of  Represtntativt  W&men, 
World's  Congress  Headquarters.  Chicac;o,  December.  1892.* 

*  This  second  edition  of  the  Preliminary  Address  contains  everything  of  importaxioe 
in  the  first,  and  brings  the  &tatement  down  to  the  above  date. 
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From  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  chairman  of  the  com. 
mittce  from  abroad,  in  September,  1892,  until  the  opening 
of  the  congress,  on  May  15,  1895,  an  uninterrupted  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  between  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee*  in  Indianapolis,  and  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
in  Philadelphia;  and  between  these  officers  and  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Auxiliary,  in  Chicago.  This  correspond- 
was  summarized  and  tabulated  from  time  to  time,  and 

le  results  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
which  held  meetings  in  Chicago  upon  the  call  of  thu 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary.  Four  such  meetings, 
including  eight  sCvSsions,  were  held  between  October  1st 
and  May  15th,  and  all  matters  of  importance  were  passed 
upon  after  deliberation  in  full  committee.  The  reports 
submitted  to  these  meetings  by  the  chairman  and  the 
secretary-  show  that  from  their  offices  alone  there  were 
issued  7,198  sealed  letters,  home  and  foreign,  and  55,000 
printed  documents.  The  records  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Auxiliary  would  largely  increase  these  totals. 

This  correspondence^  a  considerable  portion  of  w^hich  was 
in  foreign  languages,  occupied  the  entire  time  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  her  secretary',  and  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  with  from  two  to  eight  clerks  in  her 
office,  for  the  nine  months  ending  May  15,  1893. 

The  greater  part  of  the  enormous  load  was  carried  by  the 
secretary  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery, 
to  whose  familiarity  with  business  methods,  accuracy  in 
detail,  intelligence  in  plan,  skill  in  execution,  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  multifarious  lines  of  work,  and  unfailing 
industr}^  unstinted  praise  is  due.  Without  her  efficient 
aid  success  on  the  scale  actually  achieved  would  have  been 
impossible. 

The  other  ladies  included  in  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes 
Smith.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert,  Mrs.  William 
Thayer  Brown,  Mrs.  John  C.  Coonley.  and  Mrs.  Matilda 
B.  Carse  (whom  upon  her  own  departure   for  Europe  Miss 
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Frances  E.  Willard  nominated  as  her  substituted  rende 
invaluable  assistance  by  the  weight  of  their  names,  by  rej 
ular  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  an 
by  intelligent  and  sympathetic  discussion  and  decision  o; 
the  many  delicate  and  puzzling  questions  that  came  befor^s==- 
them. 

Unfailing  courtesy,  sympathy,  and  sound  advice  was 
expected  and  received  from  President  Bonney,  to  whose 
generous  devotion  to  the  great  cause  intrusted  to  him  was 
largely  due  the  signal  success  of  the  long  series  of  world's 
congresses  of  1893. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  manifested  toward  those  engaged  in 
this  arduous  labor  the  same  fairness  of  temper,  quickness 
of  perception,  fertility  of  resource,  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  unfailing  tact  that  have  distinguished  her  in  such 
marked  degree  since  she  entered  upon  her  high  position 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  Although 
her  exacting  duties  in  other  lines  did  not  permit  her  to 
attend  to  the  details  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  she 
w^as  frequently  present  at  its  meetings,  and,  whether  pres- 
ent or  absent,  was  always  felt  as  a  power  upon  which  the 
.committee  could  rely  in  every  difficulty. 

^Irs.  Charles  Henrotin,  as  nominal  vice-president,  and 
acting  president  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary* 
devoted  herself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  the  supervision 
of  the  countless  details  involved  in  organizing  the  woman's 
side  of  the  various  congresses;  and  by  interviews,  corre- 
spondence, and  personal  direction,  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee,  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Representa- 
tive Women. 

Recognition  should  also  be  made  of  the  unfailing  courtesy 
and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  secretar)'  of  the  Auxiliary, 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Young. 

The  preliminary  labors  outlined  above  resulted  in  the 
completion  in  good  season  of  the  following  programme,  of 
which  seven  editions  of  10,000  copies  each  were  distributed 
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among  the  audiences  that  thronged  the  Art  Institute  dur- 
ing the  memorable  week  of  May  15th  to  22d,  Every  name 
appearing  on  this  programme  was  placed  there  by  formal 
consent  of  its  owner,  after  adequate  correspondence.  Each 
address,  discussion,  or  report  for  the  multitudinous  meet- 
ings of  the  congress  was  pledged  in  advance.  The  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out  almost  intact;  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  careful  attention  to  detail  in  all  matters 
devohnng  upon  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  contrib- 
uted very  largely  to  the  unprecedented  success  of  the 
congress^  in  spite  of  the  many  serious  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  use  of  a  temporary  structure,  in  which 
the  workmen  were  still  busy.  The  building,  moreover, 
was  at  first  devoid  of  many  simple  conveniences  which  the 
experience  of  this  first  congress  suggested  for  the  comfort 
of  those  that  followed  it. 


tOCRAMME  OF  THE  WoRLD'S  CONGRESS    OF    RePRESEM  A- 

TiVK  Women,  M.vv  15T11  m  21ST,  inclusive,  1893. 
Memorial  Art  Palace,  Michigan  Avente,  foot 
OF  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

TuF  World's  Comgxess  AuxiMAit%'  of  the  Wokld's  Colummian    Exr-osi- 

rioN  OF  1S93. 

President.  Charles  C.  Bonney;  vice-president.  Thomas  B.  Bryan; 
iTtasurtr*  Lyman  J.  Gage:  secretaries.  Benjamin  Butlerworth,  Clarence 
E  Young. 

Tiiic  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Aitxiliarv— President.  Mrs.  Potter 
f^ilmer;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin, 

Department  <»k  Woman's  Progress. 

COMMIITEK  nw    A   WORUJ'S   CoNCRESS  OF    REPRESENTATIVE   WOMEN. — May 

W'ngbt  Sewall ,  chairman .  Indianapolis.  Ind. ;  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  secre- 
tAiy,  SomcrtoD .  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson.  M.  O.;  Julia 
Holmes  Smith,  M.  D.;  Mrs.  John  C.  Coonley,  Frances  E.  Willard.  Elizabeth 
fioynton  Harbert,  Mrs.  William  Thayer  Brown. 

Monday,  May  15.  1S93,     Hai  l  of  Washinoton.    General  Congress* 

MoRKIJXG   SesSIOiS,    H    0*ClX)CK.      FoR.MAL    OpESTNC.    OF    THE    CoN«RESS- — 

Addresses  of  welcome.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  president  Woman's  Branch  of 
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Woiid*ft  Ctmgrcss  Anxiliary,  Mrs.  Charltr>  Henrotio,  vioe-presideO^ 
Womsa's  Branch  ol  World's  Congress  Au&iliaiy.  Ode,  "Cohimbi»>~ 
Eml3lein  **  (Ed/ma  Gram  PrficUr},  Mrs.  Albert  Barker,  England 
**  Hie  Worid's  Congress  of  Ret>resefltatire  Womec*"  May  Wrigiit 
latrodnctioo  oi  iopciga  rcpresentadvcs  and  responwrs  oo  belialf  of  tkem^i 
respecdvc  cotmtries.:  Dr.  Emllr  Howard  Stave.  Mrs.  Jolm  llarv»e«  Ms^^^H 
Dr.  Todd.  Mrs.  Etixabeth  M.  TOley,  aod  other  represeotaii%*es  frtxc^ 
Caittda;  Jane  Cobden  Unwin,  Florente  Fcnwick  MiOer.  Marie  FtschtM  "j 
Lette«  Laura  Ormtstoa  Chant,  aad  other  representatives  from  Eoglaod^  1 
IcBbeOe  Bo^elot,  Emesta  Urtsa,  Cecile  Rcoooa.  France;  Mme.  Quesada. 
Sootli  Amesica.:  Sigiid  E.  Magnancn,  Icdand;  Marie  Strooiber^er.  Russia 
Evi^a.vG  Session,  7.45  o'clock.— lotrodactioa  of  foreign  representatives, 
coattBned,  Elisabet  Kaselowsky.  HannA  Biebcr-Boehm,  Augnsta  Foersler. 
Kaethe  Sdurmacber,  Agnes  Burchard,  Annette  Hammlock  Scbepel,  Gcr- 
maay;  Kintiiie  FrederOcsen,  Nico  Be«A  Me\-er.  Frederikke  Olesen,  Den- 
mark; Coonftess  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland:  Barvoess  Tbortwrg  Rappe,  Hnlda 
LitDdxo.  S^grid  Storckenfeldt.  Sweden;  Tanthe  Vignier.  Emilie  Kcorpia. 
SvhaerlaBd;  Margaret  Wiiide>er.  Australia;  Meri  Toppelius.  Ebba 
Kofdqvist,  Finland;  Callirrhoe  Parren.  Greece:  Selkmta  Calaima  de  AScala, 
Spain;  J(»efa  Humpal  Zeman.  Sleixia  Karla  Macfaora,  Bofaeoiia;  Marie 
Marshall.  Paris;  Martha  Sesselberg,  BnuiL 

TVksoav.  Mat  i6»  1^93.    Hall  of  Wasasflcnw.    Gcxekal  CosKcaess. 


Inoorary  American 


10   o'cLOdc.  — Hooorarx   foreqpi  pcesideot.    ; 

vesident.   Charlotte  Emerson  Bn>wn.     Introductkia 


of  foreign  Tepfrscntattves  by  Mrs.  PVitter  Palmer  and  Mr&  Charles  Heo- 
rotia.  vith  ne^ponses  on  behalf  of  Ihetr  respectiTe  countries,  continoed. 
'*The  Civil  and  Social  Evolation  of  Wooaao,"  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
New  York.  Diacossioo  Margaret  Parker.  Scotland:  M  Louise  Thomas, 
representative  of  the  Woman's  Centenary  Assodatkin;  Dr.  Emily  Hovard 
Stowe«  president  vif  the  Woman's  Eniranchiaeiiieiit  Association  of  Canada; 
Or.  JettBie  do  la  M.  Lucier.  prcsidem  of  Sovosis^  *  The  Evbhitioa  of  the 
Rnssan  Woman «*'  Marie  Stromberg,  Rvssia. 

EvEMNt.  Sks^hn.  7.45  i I Vloik^^  Honorary  American  president^  Mrs. 
J  N.  Crvmsc.  ''  The  Mtiral  Initiative  as  Related  to  Woman***  Jnlia  Ward 
Howv.  Ma:isa«:hu^*(t«^  l>i^>w«;si^vn  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  BlackweU* 
Nevr  Jersey;  Mrs.  John  F.  Vnger,  repnrsentatire  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Misstooaffy  Socieiy  of  tha  Refi>rmed  Chfttreh  in  tba  United  State:*;  Elixabeth 
McOregor  Bnrt  .*  prw&idrttt  i>f  the  Xatioaal  Asaociatwa  of  the  Loyal  Women 
of  American  Liberty;  J^i6ephiue C.  Locke,  lllinob..  *' The  Ethical  Inftneooe 
of  Woman  in  Hducntion/'  Kate  Tnpper  Galpin.  Califoraia.  Diacttssion: 
Mrs.  W.  t>  CaWtl.  rcpnr»cnuti\*e  of  the  NationAl  Society  of  the  Danghters 
of  the  AmerH'AU  Ktrvikluti<i»:  Mm*  Byiunl  l.et>card.  tnxaois;  Prances  Stev- 
att  Mo^er,  rviTrv^AnUatiw  of  the  Nati<^>oal  Free  Baptist  Woman's  Mi 
arj'  Soc•l*t^ 

•Ur^  l^^r)  tkML  a  Urn  ilajrt  ta^or*  tht  • 
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Tt'tsi>A\ .  May  16,1893.     Hai.i.  oi- Cot.UHMrs.    Genrrai.  CoNniutss, 

iCoiMM,  SiiiSJON,  la  o'clock. —  Honorary-  forcij^n  president, ;  hon^ 

American  president,  Laura  S.  Wilkinson.  "Woman  in  Municipal 
Govenimcrit.'*  paper  by  Mi^.  Jacob  Bright,  read  by  Jane  Cobden  I'nwin, 
representative  of  the  Woman's  Franchise  League  of  England.  Discussion: 
Ida  A.  Harper,  Indiana;  Margaret  Ray  Wickins,  president  of  the  Woman's 
National  Relief  Corps  "  Woman  an  an  Actual  Force  in  Politics.  "Cimnless 
d  Aberdeen,  representative  of  the  Woman's  Liberal  Federation  of  England, 
ission:  Lillie  Devercux  Blake.  Xew  York.  **  The  Position  and  Influence 
Toniiaji  in  Civil  Law.  '  Martha  Strickland.  Michigan. 

Evfc\rNr,  St!^i»tMN.  745  l»'<-1.ock.^"  Woman  in  Science/' Dr.  Mary  Put- 
nam Jacobin  New  York»  Discussion:  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith.  IllinoU: 
Prof  Raihei  Lloyds  I'niversitj'of  Nebraska.  Dr,  Mary  A.  D.  Jones.  Louise 
Ried  Stowell,  Wa5;hingtoii,  D,  C;  Mrs.  Leander  Stone,  *' Woman  as  a 
Phpidan"  (paper).  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson;  read  by  Constance  Elder, 
Eogbnd.  "  Woman  the  New  Factor  in  Industrial  Economics,"  Augusta 
Cooper  Bristol,  Now  Jersey  Discussion:  Lina  Morgenstern  (by  a  paper), 
Germany;  Virginia  C.  Meredith.  Indiana;  Ellen  J.  Phinney,  president  Non- 
partisan N,  W.  C,  T,  U.;  Agnes  Burchard,  representative  of  Frauenbil- 
duDg-Rcform  Verein.  of  Germany;  Augusta  Foerster,  Elisabet  Kaselowsky. 
representatives  of  the  Comite  fiir  die  Deutsche  Frauenabtheilung  bei  der 
Weltausstellung;  Juana  A,  Neal,  California. 

Ti'EsitAv,  May  16,  1893.    Haij,  VL     Report  Concress, 

MoRMNG  Session,  10  oVlqck, —  Presiding  oflicer,  Julia  Ward  H*jwe- 
LUnion  des  Fcmmes,  Tauthe  Vignier,  Switzerland.  Verein  Jugendsthutz, 
Hanaa  Bieber-Bc»ehm.  Germany.  Women's  Progressive  Stxriety,  Mrs,  War- 
nerSooad,  president;  read  by  Clara  Bewick  Colby.  Nebraska,  La  Solidarity 
desFcmines;  read  by  Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Nebraska.  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Massachusetts,  Sigrid  E.  Mag- 
n&Sson.  Iceland.     Anti -Vivisection  Society,  Mrs.  Fairchild  Allen,  Illinois. 

EvE.\iNr,  Session,  7,45  o'clock. —  Presiding  officer,  Mary  MeDonell. 
Woman's  Anti-Opium  Urgency  Committee,  Laura  Ormiston  Chant,  England, 
isociologie  Society  of  America.  Imogene  C.  Fales,  New  York.  Ilominion 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Tnittn.  Mary  Mclionell,  Canada,  Moral 
Reform  Cnion,  Marie  Fischer-Lette,  England.  British  Section  of  the 
WorM*s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Laura  Ormiston  Chant,  England. 

Tt'EsPAV,  May  16,  1893,    Hall  XXIX,     Rkport  CostiKEss. 

MoRNixr,  Sfcs^iDN,  lo  oVlock. —  Presiding  officer,  Mary  Frost  Ormsby. 
Intvrroational  Board  of  Women's  Christian  Associations,  Mrs.  William  O, 
^•ould.  California.  Women's  Franchise  League,  Jane  Cobden  Cnmn, 
England.  Women's  Auxiliar}-  Keeley  Leagues,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Stafi»jrd*Wuod, 
Illinois.  Writer's  Club  (England),  report  sent  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  V. 
Stannard  (John  Strange  Winter).     National  Democratic  Influence  Clubs, 
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•  The  Solidarity  of  Human  Interests/'  IsabeDe  Bogelcrt,  France.  Caflirrh^r:^ 
Parren,  Greece;  Taotbe  Vignier,  Switzerland.  **  Woman  in  Spain  for  tt*^"^ 
Last  Four  Htmdred  Years,"  Catalina  de  Alcala.  Spain.  "  Woman  "^ 
Position  in  the  South  American  States,"  Mme.  Quesada.  Peru;  Barone^-=^ 
Wilso>n.  Spain,  "  The  EvtsJution  of  the  Russian  Woman,"  Marie  Stromber^'  ^ 
Russia. 

£%*cn?iG  Session.  7.45  o*cu>cK. —  Honorar>^  foreign  president,  Emest^^ 
Urban »    France:    honorarj'    American     president.    May    Wright    Sewall^     ^ 
"Woman's  Place   in   the   Legitimate    Drama."   Mme.  Janauschek.    "The^ 
Endovred  Theater,*'  Helena  Modjeska.     '*  The  SUge  and  Its  Women,*^ 
Geor^a Ca>*\'an     '*  Woman  in  the  Emotional  Drama."  Clara  Morris.  ••The 
Stage  and  Its  Women,"  Mile.  Rhea,  Julia  Marlovvc, 


W£D?rESDAY.  M.4V    t?.  IS93.     HaLX  OF  CoLCMfel^.     GeXESAL  C0KGKES&. 

MoRNiNu  Sesshin.  10  o'cLtKTK.  —  Hooofary  foreigh  president,  Kirstioe 
F'redieriksen.  Denmark;  honorary  American  president,  Mary  C.  Sneddeo. 
••The  Progress  of  Women  in  England"  (paper),  Helen  Blackburn.  *"OnT 
Debt  to  Zurich,"  I->r.  Emilie  Kempin.  S\ritzerland.  Discussion  Prof.  Helen 
Webster,  "  The  Pfjsidon  of  Women  in  Bohemia/*  Slei^na  Karla  Machova, 
Bohemia.  '■  The  Struggle  of  Woman  in  Belgium  to  Enter  Public  Emplo}'- 
ments  and  the  Profes-sions "  (paper),  Dt.  Marie  Popelin,  Belgium.  •*  A 
Centurj'of  Progress  for  W*imen  in  Canada/'  Mary  McDonell.  A.  M.  Blakely^ 
representatives  of  the  Dominion  W.  C.  T.  U.;  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe  Gutlen. 
representative  of  the  Woman *s  Enfranchisement  Association  of  Canada. 
Mrs.  John  Har\ne,  representative  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Assf»da- 
tipos  of  Canada;  Nellie  Spence,  B.  A.,  Canada;  Emily  Cummings,  Canada; 
Alice  Fenton  Freeman  (Faith  Fenton),  Canada. 

EvEMJiG  St&sioN,  7.45  o'clock,  —  HoHoraT)*  foreign  president,  Josefa 
Humpal  Zeman.  Bohemia:  honorary-  American  president.  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Cab^.  **The  Effect  of  Modem  Changes  in  Industrial  and  Social  Life  cm 
Woman's  Marriage  Prospects, "  Kaethe  Schimiacher.  Germany.  Discussioo 
Mar>'  F  Eastman.  Massachusetts:  Alice  Ttmmons  T<*>my.  California;  Rev 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Pennsylvania;  Emily  Marshall  Wadsworth.  **  The 
Moral  Responsibility*  of  Woman  in  Heredit)'/'  Helen  H.  Gardener.  New 
York 

Wei>.v'ESDay.  May  17.  1893.     Hall  VI.      Report  CoNcaEss. 

MoaKi?tG  Sessiok.  10  o'cLpCK.  —  Presiding  ofllicer,  Lillte  De^-ereux  Blake 

The  Dublin  Woman  Suffrage  Committee.  W<»manhood  Suffrage  Leagne  of 
New  South  Wales,  Margaret  Windeyer.  Australia.  The  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Return  of  Women  to  all  Local  Governing  Bodies.  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  Gift  yvinnas  Eganderoett,  Baroness  Thorb<»rg  Rappe. 
Sweden.  The  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  Jane  Cobden  Unwin,  Eng- 
land, The  Women's  Liberal  Federation  of  Scotland,  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen. Scotland- 
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Evi.Mjir.  Si-^slo?*,  7.45  u'cLOLK*  —  Ccnlral  National  S<x:iely  for  Women's 
Siiilrage.  Latira  Ormiston  Chant,  England.  Women's  Enfranchisement 
.AisofiaUon  of  Canada.  Sarah  A.  Cnnton,  Canada.  KvindestemmereLsfnr- 
enfngen  of  Norway  (rcp«jrt  to  be  read),  Women's  Republican  Associalinn 
of  the  Tnitcd  States.  J.  Ellen  Foster.  Washington,  D.  C;  Adellc  Hazlctt, 
Michigan. 

W&DKESDAY.  May  17.  1S93.     Hall  XXLK.    Rei'oilt  Cuncrkss. 

MoRMXu  Session,  10  oViIiXK. — Pnrsiiltng officer.  Ida M.  Weaver.  CEuvre 
Ate  Lib^ecB  de  St.  Lazare,  Isabelle  BogeltA.  France.  Supreme  Temple  of 
J\"lhian  Sisters  of  the  World,  Ida  M.  Weaver,  Iowa.  Patronage  Laique 
ttes  jcunes  Filles  Apprenties  ct  Ouvncres  du  VI.  Arrondisseracnt,  Isabelle 
:clot.  France.  Alice- Frauenvere in  fiir  die  Krankenpflege.  Qiiuvre  des 
les  Appremies-Ser\*ante!4  (Le  Foyer  Chretien),  Marie  Marshall,  France, 
Royal  British  Nurses'  Association.  Mrs,  Bedford  Fenwick,  Josephine  De 

EvEMSG  S»;sstON,  7.45  o*cLocK. — Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  John  Harvie. 
London  Young  Women's  Christian  AsM>ciation,  Hon.  ^Irs.  Waller,  Eng- 
^n«l.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Canada.  Mrs.  John  Harvie, 
CaTiada.  Young  Women***  Chrititian  Association  of  Sweden,  Sigrid  Storck- 
feldt,  Sweden.  Canadian  Branch  of  the  International  Order  of  King's 
Lghlers  and  Sons.  Elizabeth  M.  Tilley.  Canada,  Onward  and  Upward 
iation,  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association,  Cotmles«  of  Aberdeen, 
>tland. 


:rj«EsDAV,  Mav    17,    iSgj.      Hall   IIL     Depaktment  Congress  of  the 
National  Christian  LtAntTE  for  the  Promotion  of  So*.rAL  Purity. 

SfcsiioNs  AT  10  A.  M,  AM)  7.45  T,  M. — Delegates  from  the  Christian  League 
to  the  Women's  Congress:  Mrs.  E.  B.  C5rannis.  president;  Mrs.  M.  Louise 
THoroas,  corresponding  secretary;  L>r.  Nancy  M,  Miller,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
A^rthur  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer,  Dr.  J.  M.  Lorier. 

3kloiMNG  Session,  io  o'clock, — Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  "  Object  and  Aims 

<^  the  Society."    Mrs.  M.  Louise  Thomas»  *•  Social  Purity."    Dr    Jennie 

^  k  M.  Lower.  "Educational  Training/'      Rev.  Conrad  Haney.      Mrs. 

olinc  B.   Buell.     Mrs.  Arthur  Smith.   "High  Living— One  Cause  of 

ity."    Helen  H.  Gardener,  "  Heredity." 
^VEMNO  Sesaion,  7.45  o'clock.  — Rev.  John  P.  Hale.     Mrs.  Virginia  T. 
imith.  '■  Child  Culture/'    Genevieve  Stebbins  (paper).  '*  The  Sacredness  of 
Ihe  Marriage  Relation/* 

Wejjkesday.  May   17,  1893.     Hall   IV.    Department  Congress  of  thk 
Woma.n's  Christian  TEMrERANCE  Union. 

MoBSiNo  Session,  10  oVl«x:k. — Reading  of  Scripture.     Prayer.     Music. 
Address,  Mary  T.  Lathrap,  Michigan,    Address,  Mary  McDowell,  Illinois. 
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Woman's  Lecture j 


Music.     Address.  Josephine  R.  Nichols.  Indiana, 
reati,  Luc^*  E-  Anthony,  manager.     Prayer, 

EvtMNc;  Session,  7.45  oVijork.^ — Music,  "  America/'     Reading  of 
«rc.     Prayer.    Music.     Address,  Mar)'  H.  Hunt.  Massachusetts.    A<idr« 
Ida   Clothier,   Colorado.       Music.       Address,    France.«i  W.    Leiter* 
Address.  Clara  C.  Hoffman.  Missuun,     Music.    Benediction, 


Wednesday,   May    17,    1S93.     Hall  Vll.     Department  CoNOREass 

iNTtRNATtONAL    KlNDtRGAKTKN    UmuN. 


OF 


Officers.— President,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Coopier,  San  Francisco;  first  YJ| 
president.  Miss  Sarah  A.  Stewart,  Philadelphia;  second  \'ice-presidell 
Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree.  Bc*ston;  treasurer.  Mis.*i  Eva  B.  Whitmore.  Chicag 
recording  sccretar)%  Mij^s  Marj'  C.  McCulloch,  St.  Louis;  correspoodil 
secrctarj',  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  New  York. 

MoRMNG  SF^'isjoN,  to  o'cLc»cK.— President's  address,  Mrs.  Sarali  1 
Cooper,  San  Francisco;  subject,  '*  Obstacles  to  Kindergarten  Progress 
Large  Cities."  Discussion  (limited  to  five  minutes)  Miss  I^aluih 
Pingree,  Boston;  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven.  New  York;  Miss  Man*  1 
McCulloch.  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page.  Chicago;  Mrs,  Eliza  A.  Blafcc 
Indianapolis.  Subject,  ''  The  International  Kindergarten  Union,"  Bfi 
Sarah  A.  Stewart.  Discussion:  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Wanl.  England;  Mrs.  A4 
Mareau  Hughes,  Canada;  Miss  Annette  H.  Schepel,  Germany;  Miss  EB 
Von  Calear.  Holland;  Miss  Annie  Laws,  Ohio.  Subject,  "The  Uange 
of  Public  Exhibits  of  Young  Children,"  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam.  Discussio 
Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailman,  Miss  Emma  Marwedcl.  Miss  Eleanor  Hct 
wart. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  o'clock. — Round-table  conferences. 
union.     A  ctjmmittee  will  be  in  attendance  to  introduce  members  and  lis 
ors.     Reports  will  be  presented  at  each  session,  so  far  as  time  will  perm 

EvENiNt;  Session,  7,45  o'clock.  — Subject,  *'  Kindergarten  Literatnrt 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  Allen,  Mrs.  Lucretia  W.  Treat,  Miss  Virginia  E.  Grae 
Miss  Angeline  Brooks,  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Miss  Harriet  Hendersc 
Subject.  "  The  Kindergarten  an  Organic  Part  of  the  Public-School  S>*steii 
General  discussion.  Subject.  ''The  Shoemakers  Barefc»otcd  Childrec 
Miss  Emily  Poulsson.     Reading.  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 


Social 


Wednesday,  May  17,  1893.    Hall  VIII.    Departkent  Congress 
W^omen's  National  Indian  Askkjatiun. 


Quid 


Evening  Session.  B  o'clock.  —  Presiding  officer.  Mrs.  Amelia  S. 
Singing  by  Indian  school  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.     Opening  services 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago;  Rev.  Dr.  Noble.    Sis 
ing  by  the  Indians.     Opening  remarks.   Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney.     Stngit 
"A  Sketch  of  the  Legislative  Work  of  the  Association,*'  Mrs.  William 
Burke,   secretary'  Brooklyn  Auxiliat)'.     A  sketch,    **The  Home-Buildi 
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Work  of  Seven  Years,"  Mr«.  Sara  T,  Kinoey.  vice-presirlent  of  the  associa- 
tion. Paper,  "An  Educational  Field  Illtistration,"  Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey, 
Address,  "The  Association's  Missionary  Work."  Mrs,  Amelia  S,  Quinton, 
president  of  the  association.  Music.  Address,  "The  Indian  Yester- 
day and  To-day,"  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Harvard  University- 
Address,  "The  Indian's  Outlook,"  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  late  U.  S. 
Cominissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Address,  "  From  the  Indian  Standpoint.** 
Capt,  Chuuncey  Yellow  Robe,  a  Sioux.  Singing  by  the  Indians.  Bene- 
diction. 


I 


WtUNr^OAV.  Mav  17.  i8(>3.     HallXXXHL    Dei'Aktmknt  Congress  ok  thk 

NaTIONAI.   AsijtKlAllON    OF    LoVAL   WoMEN    OK    AmKRICAN    LjUKRIY. 

MonMNG  Sessjox,  lo  o'cLocK.  —  ScHpture  reading.  Prayer.  Opening 
addres*,  Elizabeth  McGregor  Burt,  national  president,  W'altham,  Mass. 
Addass,  Rev  I.  W.  Martin.  Troy,  N.  Y.  Address,  Ab'bie  A.  C.  Peaslett* 
Auburn,  Maine,  member  Board  of  Managers  of  L.  W.  A.  L.;  subject, 
"The  Relaiirm  of  Woman  to  our  Present  Political  Problem,"  Address, 
J,  D.  Fuliun,  D.  D..  Chicago.  IIL 

Evrmm;  Sehsion,  7.45  o'cioiK,— Scripture  reading.  Prayer,  Address, 
Re\'.  l)v.  Gray,  rector  of  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Boston,  Moss. 
Address,  Mrs.  E.  C-  Martin,  president  (if  the  Troy  Branch.  Address,  Rev. 
James  King.  D.  r>..  New  York  City;  subject,  '*  A  Movement  for  the  Protec- 
tionof  American  Institutions.** 


THtjRsoAY,  May  18.  1893*    Hall  ov  Wasminoton.    General  Congress, 

WoRsiNG  Sessjon.  10  o'clock.  —  Honorary  foreign  president,  Isabelle 
Bogelot;  honorani'  American  president,  Ellen  J,  Phinney.  *' Woman  as  a 
Religious  Teacher."  Ursula  N,  GesiefelO.  New  Y<irk  Discussion:  Cor- 
delia A.  Quinby.  president  of  the  Woman's  Centenarj'  Asw>ociation ;  Alice 
.Hay  Scudder,  representative  of  the  Uulted  Swiety  of  Christian  Endeavor; 
''9Krhh  B.  C(wper,  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union;  Miss 
Loin  A.  Whitf,  representative  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions; 
2ina  h.  H.  Young,  president  of  the  National  Wtiman's  Relief  Society; 
^*rs  J,  Macallum;  Elizabeth  B.  Grannis.  president  of  the  National  Christian 
^agtie  for  the  Promotion  of  S<x.ial  Purity;  Fanny  M,  Harley,  Illinois;  May 
L  tjibbs,  representative  of  the  Dominion  Branch  of  the  International 
C)fder  <jf  King's  Daughters  and  Sons;  Hattie  A.  Robins<^in,  Supreme  Chief 
*"  P)thian  Sisters.  "The  Modern  Deaconess  Movement,"  Jane  Bancroft 
J^obinson.  Michigan, 

EvKMNt;  SfcbSioN.  7.4s  o'cLocK,— "  Woman  in  the  Pulpit,"  Rev.  Flor- 
ence E.  Kollock.  California.     Discussion:    Rev.  Eugenia  St.  John,  Kansas; 
Ivev,  Caroline  J.  Bartlett,  Michigan;  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  Illinois;  Rev. 
^*^  L.  Moreland,  Illinois.    "The   Intellectual   Progress  of   the  Colored 
omengf  the  United  States  Since  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  Fannie 
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Barrier  WilHaizis.     EHscussion    Mrs.  A.  J.  Cooper,  Pannie  Ja/tkaoa  Copptn. 
Florence  Lewis. 


Thvusdav^  May  i8.  1893.    Hai.lof  CoLUMBts.    Gexeiuu.  Coxvsfi^ 

MuRSJSG  Session,  jo  o'clock. — Honorary  American  president,  SmmhA. 
Stewart.  "Woman's  Place  in  Hebrew  Thought."  Minnie  D.  LoiriM. 
Discussion:  Emily  Marshall  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  John  F.  Unger,  repDMenta^ 
live  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Misiiionar>'  Society  of  the  Reformed  Chmci 
of  the  United  States.  "The  Light  in  the  East."  Eliva  Anne  Thayer. 
Discussion:   Ella  Dietr  CljTner,  New  York. 

EvKMNG  StssioN,  7.45  o'clock. —  Hooorarj*  American  president,  Clara 
C.  Hoffman.  "  Woman  as  a  ^finister  of  Religion,"  Rev.  Mar>'  A.  Saffi 
Iowa.  Discussion:    Rev.  Mary  L.  Moreland.  Amelia  S.  Qumton,  presi 
of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  As.sriciation.     "  Laws  Affecting  the  Inter- 
ests of  Wives  and  Mothers,"  Florence  Fenwick  Miller,  England. 

Thursday,  May  18,  1893.     Hall  VL     Report  Congress. 

M0R.NING  Session.  10  a*cu>CK. —  Presiding  officer,  Harriet  Taylor 
Upton.  '*  Pestalozai-Froebel  House,"  Annette  Hamminck  Scbepel,  Ger* 
many.  Swedish  Ladies'  Committee,  Hulda  Lundin,  Sweden.  **  Wimo- 
daughsis,"  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Pennsylvania.  "  American  Library 
Association,"  Annie  Godfrey  Dewey.  New  York;  Marie  Stromberg.  Russia. 
"  Leile  Verein,"  EUsabet  Ka-selowsky,  Germany.  New  Somer\nile  Club 
(London),  Florence  Fenwick  Miller»  England.  General  German  Associa- 
tion of  Women,  Society  for  Education  of  the  Working  Classes.  Federation 
of  German  Associations  of  Lady  Teachers,  Augusta  Foerster,  Germany, 

EVE.VING  Session,  7.45  o*r lock.— Presiding  officer.  Men  Toppelius. 
"  Ladies'  Physiological  Institute,"  Sarah  A.  Br>'ant,  Massachusetts, 
••  Woman's  First  Dental  Association  of  the  United  States,"  Dr.  Mary  H. 
Slilwell,  Pennsylvania.-  "  Dansk  Kvindesamfund,"  Laura  Kieler.  Den- 
mark. "  Finsk  Qvinnoforening,"  Meri  Toppelius,  Finland.  "Q\-inno- 
foreninges  Unionen  1  Finland."  Ebba  XordqNist,  Finland,  "  Fredeiika* 
Bremer- Forbundet,"  Baroness  Thorborg  Rappe,  Sweden.  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Mrs  E.  S.  Strachan,  Canada. 


TifVRSOAV,   May    18,    1S93.     Hall    III.      Department   Congress  of 
NaTIonal*American  W(»man  SLFFRAt;E  Association, 
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MoRNiKi;  SKSiMoN,  to  o*cLocK.^  Opening  address  by  the  president,  Susan 
B.  Anihnny  '*  Woman  as  an  Annex."  Helen  H.  Gardener.  "  The  Progress 
of  Woman."  Lucy  Stone.  'The  Evolution  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  Carrie 
Lane  Chapman. 

EvkNiNr.  SCISSION .  7,45  o'clock.— Opening  address,  Elisabeth  Cady 
StftJiton.  ••  Woman  and  the  Municipality,"  Laura  M.  Johns.  *  *  Wj'oming/* 
Clara  Bewick  Colby.  •'  Wives  and  Mothers  —  their  Civil  Duties/'  Florence 
Fenwick  Miller  of  England. 


Wm.  TiiAVCR  Brown.  Dr  SAk\H  Hackett  Stevenson. 

EUZARETII    BoVNTf>N  HaRBKRT- 

%tL  jvutA  Holmes  Smitil  Mrs.  Jojin  C,  Coonley. 

UemlierK  of  CominiUee  on  Organizatii^n  World's  Cun|{Te»3 

of  Repre«ent«tiv«  Wona«si< 


PREI'ARATIONS. 
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Thuisday.    May    iS,    ii»93.    Hali.    IV.     Dfj*,\ictki!L>t   Conukess   i*k   the 

WoMtJt's  BaI'TIsI    HnME   MlSSlCiN   SoClETV, 

M')jLvi:sG  Session,  lo  i/cukk. —  Opening  service,  conchicted  by'  Mrs.  J,  N. 
Croti5«e.  president-  Music.  10.30.  —Topic,  *•  The  Women's  Baptist  Home 
ilissiuD  Society":  tt,  **  Us  Inception."  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dickersf»n.  first  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Board;  t,  "  Its  Development/'  Mrs,  W.  M.  Lawrence, 
present  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board;  c,  '•  Its  Pioneer  Missionary," 
Sister  Jowma  R  Moore;  ft.  "Its  Finances,"  Mrs.  R.  R.  Donnelley,  first 
tnrasurcT*  Mrs.  A.  H.  Barber,  present  treasurer.  Music.  "  Its  Training 
Schof»l,"  Mrs,  C.  D.  Morris,  preceptress.  *  Representative  Students."  Miss 
H.  Virginia  Ashton,  seniors.  Miss  Frances  J.  Ketm an.  juniors,     "AOrad- 

Ioate  '  Mi.«is  Ella  F.  Brainard,  class  of    81.     12— Music.     "Christ  on  the 
Avenues."  Mrs.  William  E.  Isaacs,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Branch. 
"  The  Church  in  the  Slums,"  Mrs.  C.  Swift,  first  corresponding  secretary 
^'-   B,  H.  M,  S.     12.30. — Adjournment. 
Evening  Session,  7.45  o'cijock. —  Devotional  service,  conducted  by  the 
president.     8,15, — *'Our  Home  Heathen.*'   Miss  Mary  G.   Burdette,   cor- 
rcTsponding  secretary.     S.45. — "God's  Call  to  W^omen  —  the  Plea  and  the 
Promise."  Mrs.  M,  A,   Ehlers,  principal  of  Missionar>'  Training  Depart- 
Jneni.   Shaw   University.    Raleigh,   N.  C.     Mrs.  S.  A.  Northrup  of   Fort 
w  ayne.  Ind. ,  will  conduct  the  singing.     There  will  be  on  exhibition  a  unique 
piece  of  work  executed  by  pupils   in    Miss   Lydia   Lawrence's    Industrial 
Schfx>l  for  Colored  Girls,  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  perhaps  some  other  spec- 
imens of  work  done  in  similar  schools  at  other  stations. 

i^tr»siiAV,  May   18,   1S93.     Hall  VII.     Dkiaktmf.st    Cdngii£Ss   of   the 
General  Fkderatiun  uf  Women's  Cllbs. 
2 
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MoRNtKa  Session,  10  o'clock.— Federation  Council,  only  members  of 
€^S"ated  clubs  invited.    Brief  rep<»rts  from  Board  of  Directors.     Discus- 
m  of,  ii,  '*  State  Federation  ":  d,  "  The  Philadelphia  Biennial ";  r,  "The 
<^eration  Organ." 

EvEM^c;  Session.  7,45  • /clock. —Symposium.  "  Results  of  Club  Life 
Among  Women":  n,  "Upon  the  ?!ome,"  Mrs.  J.  T.  Larned,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
*"  '*  Vpon  Society,"  Maud  Howe  Elli<itl,  Boston.  Mass. ;  r,  "  In  Public  Life," 
Mary  a.  Livermore,  Melrose,  Mass.;  */,  "As  a  Means  of  Intellectual 
Gn>wth,"  Cclia  Parker  WooUey.  Chicago;  <^,  "Dangerous  Tendencies  in 
Club  Life,"  Kate  Tupper  Galpin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;^,  "In  Relation  to 
the  Sense  of  Individual  Responsibility.  '  Mary  F.  Lewis  Gannett.  Roches- 
***'.  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Frances  Lester  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Miss  Ada 
Sweti  of  Chicago. 

Thl'^sday,  May    18,    1893.     Hml    VIIL     Dei-aktment  CoNr.REss  of  the 
American  Protective  Sm  ietv  oe  Ahihors. 

MoRMNii  Session*  to  o'clock. — Invocation,  Clara  Barton.    Address,  Mrs. 
M,  D.  Lincoln  <Bes.sie  Beech),  Washington,  D.  C.     "  Commercial  Value  of 
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Literary  Work  — a  Statement  of  Facts.**  Mrs.  Sara  J.  LippincoR  (Gr»ce 
Greenwood).     Paper,  '*  Reasons  Why  Authors  ShooJd  be  Protected,"  Mr»- 
Katharine  Hodges.  Brooklyn,  N.  V.     Paper,  **  Values  of  Interest  in  Liter- 
ature.'* Mrs.  C.   M.  Spofford.  Tennessee.      Paper*  •*  How  Shall  Aulhof* 
Secure  Protection  ?**  Mrs.  Lelia  P.  Roby,  Chicago. 

EvENixr.  Sf-ssinN.  7.45  o't  Lock.  —  l^per.  **  Between  Two  Fires — Pot>- 
lisher  and  Plagiarist.*' Mrs,  E«  D.  E,  N.  St>ulhworth.  Address,  "Inadequate 
Protection  of  the  International  Cop)-right  Law/*  Emily  Thornton  Charl^^ 
(Emily  Hawthorn  I-  Paper.  Mrs.  James  B.  Tanner.  Washington,  D-  CT- 
Faper«  "  Insurance  Against  Piracy  of  Brains/'  Mrs.  Kate  Brownlee  Sh«rt 
wood.  Paper,  '*  Imperfections  in  Cop\Tight  Law,"  Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Pat- 
terson. Kokomo,  Ind.  ■'  Experiences  in  Publishing,'*  Mrs.  Henrj*  Ward 
Beecher.  '' The  Inalienable  Rights  of  Authors,"  Mrs.  Lucy  Page  Stete 
St.  Loois.  Mo. ,  and  others. 


Thuxsday.  May   tS,  1893.     Hall  XXIV.    DtWAMrnasr  Congress  of 
Woman's  Centemaky  Association. 

MoENiNG  Session,  11  o'cu»ck. —  i.  Opening  address  by  the  president. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Quinby      2.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  Rev.  A.  J.  Chapin. 

3.  Prayer.  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles.  4.  H>'mn.  Rev.  Florence  E.  Kollock. 
'*  Corae.  Thou  Almighty  King."  5.  Address.  Mrs.  M.  Louise  Thomas,  past 
president:  topic,  "A  Hislon,-  of  the  Woman's  Centenar>'  Association** 
6.  Address.  Mrs,  J,  L.  Patterson,  president  W.  U,  M.  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts; topic,  "  Our  Missions  in  Massachusetts.'*  7.  H)-mn,  "  Hail  to  the 
Lord's  Anointed."  S.  Address.  Rev.  Florence  E.  KoUock;  topic,  '*  How  All 
Oar  W«3men  Can  Help.'*  9,  Address,  Mrs.  M.  R.  M.  Wallace,  president 
Illinois  U-  W.  A.;  topic.  '*  Illinois  Universalist  Woman's  Association.*' 
10.  Address*  Rev.  Lorenia  Haynes;  topic, "  The  Relation  of  the  Young 
Women  to  this  Work."  11.  Address,  Rev.  Henrietta  G.  Moore;  topic, 
**  Woman's  Mission  as  Minister  and  Missionary'  in  the  Church/'  Betiedic- 
tion,  Rev.  Florence  E.  KoUock. 

Emmnt.  Sesj^ion.  8  o'clock. —  Mre.  C.  A.  Quinby.  presiding.  Singing. 
*•  All  Hail  the  Power  <if  Jesus*  Name/'  1.  Address,  Rev  Augusta  J. 
Chapin.  chairman  of  Woman's  General  ConLmitteeon  Religious  Congresses; 
topic,  *"  What  These  Things  Mean."  2,  Address.  Rev.  Abbie  E.  Daaforth, 
president  W.  M.  Alliance  of  Ohio;  topic,  "Home  Missions/*  3.  Address, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Adams,  first  vice-president  of  W.  C,  A.;  topic.  '*^^Tiat  Mis- 
sions Have  Done  for  Women  and  What  Women  Have  Done  for  Missions.'* 

4.  Address,  Mrs.  H,  B.  Manford^  vice-presideot  of  W.  C,  A.  for  California; 
topic,  ••  The  Need  of  Missions  in  California."  5-  Hymn,  "  From  Green- 
land's Icy  Mountains "  6.  Address,  Mrs.  Mar>'  A.  Livermore;  topic, 
"Wliat  Missions  Have  Done  for  the  World."  7.  Address.  Mrs.  M,  R. 
Libbey,  topic.  "The  Field  is  the  World."  8.  Address.  Rev.  Phebe  A 
Hanaford;  topic,  "  A  Woman's  Reason  Wliy/'  9.  Address,  Rev,  Ada  C. 
Bowles;  topic«  "  lu  Union  there  is  Strength."    10.  Address.  Rev.  Olymj 
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BrovD  WiDis;  topic.  *•  The  Mothers  of  the  Church."  ii.  Address,  Rev. 
Jfy-ra  Kingbury:  topic.  **  Wliat  is  the  Message  Uni^^e^salism  has  for  Mis- 
sions?"   Benediction,  Marv  A,  Livermore. 


T«t;itsDAY,  May  i8.  iS<>3. 


Hall  XXVI.     Catholic  Woken *s  DsfARTMCNT 
Congress. 


Mo«Nt3<G  Session,  io  o'clock. —  Presiding  officer,  Alice  Timmons  Toomy. 
latxoductory  Address,  Alice  Tiramons  Ttx>my.     **  Elevation  of  Woman- 
Through    the   Veneration    of    the    Blessed   Vir^n."    Emma   Gary, 
\*  Women  to  Whom  Churches  were    Dedicated,"    Ellen  A.   Ford.      Harp 
►lo.  Miss  Sullivan.      Poem.   Eleanor  C.    Donnelly.      ■*Thc   Intellectual 
•Jinan  of   the    Early   Church,"    Prances    Costigan,      Vtical    s«ilo,   Miss 
rilly.    *'  Catholic  Woman  the  Inspirer   of    Xoble  Deeds,"     Lily  Alice 
'ootny. 

K^tNiNG  Session,  7.45  o'clock. — Harp  and  piano,  Misses  Cudahy  and 
mnison.      *'  The  Catholic  Woman  in   Philanthropy,"    Mar\^   Josephine 
^Tiaban      "The  Catholic  Woman  in  Temperance,"  Sarah  M*H>re.     Poem, 
largaret  M.  Halvey      Vocal  solo,  Miss  Wilson.     "The  Catholic  Woman 
Educator.'    M.  A.   B,   Maher.     "Two  Tj^pes  of   Progressive   Catholic 
1,"  Janet  E.  Richards 


Thu-udav,  Mav,  18,  1895.      Hall  XXXIll.      Department   Congress  of 
THK  WoMAN*s  National  Relief  Corps. 

MoKNiNG  Sesstox.  10  o'clock, —  Music.  Address  of  Welcome,  Miss 
Em tna  R.  Wallace,  Department  President  of  Illinois.  Response,  Mrs.  M. 
R-  Wickins,  National  President  Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Solo,  Mrs.  Belle 
C.  Harris,  Past  Department  President,  Emix»na,  Kan.  *' What  Women 
Ha\'e  Done,"  Mrs.  Flo  Miller.  National  Inspector.  Monticello,  III.  Address. 
Mrs.  Sara  L.  Rothrock,  Past  Department  President  of  Iowa,  "The 
Wumen  of  the  War,"  Mrs,  Ida  W.  Moore,  National  Instituting  and  Install- 
ing Officer.  Abilene,  Kan.  Remarks.  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  Washington, 
C. 

tnsc  Session,  7,45  o'clock.— Address,  Commander-in-Chief  A.  G. 
•eissert.  Paper,  Mrs,  Emma  B.  Lowd,  Past  Department  President  of 
Massachusetts.  ScjIo^  Mrs.  Robb,  Emporia,  Kan.  Recitation.  "  We  Keep 
Memorial  Day,"  Elizabetli  Man.sfield  Irving,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Remarks,  Mrs, 
Lucy  Jones,  Past  Department  President,  Norton,  Kan.  Music,  Major  T,  J. 
Andervin,  Topeka,  Kan.  Remarks,  Adjutant-General  Grey,  G.  A.  R. 
Remarks,  Mrs.  Kate  B,  Sherwood,  Past  National  President,  Canton,  Ohio, 
iieciiation,  Mrs.  Maude  Gerow,  Atchison,  Kan. 


FsiDAv,  Mav  19, 1893.     Hall  of  Washington,    Ge.neral  ConiiRESs, 

MotxntfG  Session,  10  o^clocil—  Honorary  American  president,  M.  Loujse 
las,     •  •  Woman's  Contribution  to  the  Applied  Arts, "  Florence  Elizabeth 


CONGRESS  OF   REPRESENTATIVE   WOMEN. 

Corey,  New  York.  Discussion:  Emily  Sartain,  Philadelphia.  "  The  Trade* 
and  Professions  Unclerl>ing  the  Home."  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  England;  HeLena 
T.  Goessmann,  ^fassachus^tts;  Laura  S.  Wilkinson,  president  of  the 
National  Columbian  Household  Economic  Association;  Mary  H.  Hull, 
Illinois,  •'  P<itier\*  in  the  Household  '*  ^ paper),  M.  Louise  McLaughlin,  Ohio. 
•'Art  in  Ceramics."  Luetta  E.  Braumuller.  New  Yisrk-  ••  The  Influence  of 
Women  in  Ceramic  Art,*'  Miss  M.  B.  Ailing.  Rochester- 

EvExiN*;  Session.  7,45  oVlock,—  Honorarj*  American  president,  Fannie 
Barrier  Williams,  •*  The  Kindergarten  System  and  the  Public  Sch<xils." 
Sarah  B.  Cooper.  California.  Discussion;  Rev,  Mila  Frances  Tupper, 
Michigan;  Caroline  M.  Severance,  California.  *'  The  Popular  I nculcatiom 
of  Economy,"  Sara  Louise  Vickers  OberholtEer.  Pennsylvania.  "  Tlje 
Organized  Efforts  of  Colored  Women  in  the  South  to  Improve  their  Condi- 
tion." Sarah  J.  Early,  Tennessee,     Discussion.  Hallie  Q.  Bro\%Ti,  Alabama. 

Friday,  May  19,  1S93.     Hau.  of  CoLUMBrs.    General  Conchess, 

MoKsiNG  Session,  lo  o'clock, —  Honorary  American  president,  Minnie 
D.  Louis.  "  Woman's  Work  in  Greece,"  Callirrhoe  Parren.  "  Woman's 
War  for  Peace."  NicoBeck  Meyer.  Denmark;  Rev.  Amanda  Deyo.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Discussion,  Lizzie  Kirkpatrick,  Canada.  *'  Woman  a>;  an  Explorer.** 
Mrs.  M.  French-Sheldon.  '*The  Organized  Work  of  Catholic  Women/' 
Lily  Alice  Toomy.  California. 

EvF.NiNc;  Session,  7.45  o'clock. —  Honorary'  American  president,  Maiy 
Lowe  Dickinson.  "Woman  as  a  S<icial  Leader,"  Josefa  Humpal  Zcinan« 
Bohemia.  "  Organized  Development  of  Polish  Women,"  Helena  Modjeskju 
"Woman  as  a  Political  Leader."  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Washington.  D.  C.  Dis- 
cussion: Eugenia  B.  St.  John,  Kansas;  Mary  Frost  Ormsby,  New  York. 
'*  Woman's  Participation  in  Municipal  Government."  Laura  M.  Johns.  Kan- 
sas.    Discussion    Sarah  C.  Hall.  Kansas. 


PX.1DAV.  May  19.  1893.     Hall  VI.     Reih>rt  d^NGasss. 

MoRNiNt;  Session,  10  o'clock.— Presiding  officer,  Alice  May  Scudder. 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs,  John  F.  Unger,  Pennsylvania.  Union  Maternal  AssociatiocL, 
Louise  A.  Chapman,  Massachusetts.  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
Mrs.  O.  A-  Burgess,  Indiana.  Order  of  Melchisedek,  E.  A.  Thayer, 
New  York.  Woman's  Ministerial  Conference.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Massachu- 
setts. United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Alice  May  Scudder.  New 
Jersey. 

Evening  Session.  7.45  o'clock.— Presiding  officer,  Frances  Stewart 
Masher.  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  theM.  E.  Church,  Mrs,  F» 
P.  Crandon,  Illinois.  National  Free  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
Frances  Stewart  Mosher,  Michigan.  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
EvangeUcal  Association,  Mrs.  E,  Krecker,  Pennsylvania.  International 
Order  of  King's  Daughters  and  Sons.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson.  New  York* 
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NwUcwork  Guild  of  America,  Mrs.  John  Wootl  Stewart.  New  jersey. 
"  Nation&l  Association  of  Women  Physicians,"  Dr    Mary  Weeks  Burnett. 


FiinAY,  Kav  19,  id^3*    Hai.i.  IIL    Dki-artmicnt  CttMnitic&soir  thk.  National 

AUJANCK     OF      UnTTAKIAN      AM*      OtHICR      LlSERAL      ChrISTIAK      WoMEN. 

WoMiLv's   Western   Unitarian    Cunferenck,   ani»  Wumrn's   Umtajlian 

COMFEREN-CR  UK  Ttffc  PaCIKIC  CuAST. 

CoMMlTTKF..— Mrs.  Thoma*  F.  Ganc.  Mrs.  B.  Ward  Uix.  Mrs.  S.  K. 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin.  Mrs.  Emily  A. 
Fifield,  Mrs.  Marion  H.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis. 

MoRMxG  SESilMX,  10  •»'< KK'K- — Rev,  Ida  C.  Hultin.  presiding  officer, 
president  Women's  Western  Unitarian  Conference.  Address  of  welcome. 
Rev.  Ida  C.  HuUin.  Moline.  Resixtnse,  Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix.  Brooklyn, 
Report  of  National  Alhance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Christian 
Women.  Mrs.  Emily  A.  FiHeld,  Boston.  Report  of  Women's  Western 
Unitarian  Conference,  Mrs.  Marion  H.  Perkins,  Chicago.  Repxirt  of 
Women's  Unitarian  Conference  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mrs  Elizabeth  B. 
Eastman,  San  Francisco;  read  by  Mrs.  Horace  Uavis.  Es«ay,  '*  Post 
Office  Mission  Work  "  Mrs,  Jenkyn  Lloyd  Jones.  Chicago.  Address,  Mrs, 
Kate  Tupper  Galpin. 

EvENiPiu  SK5>;io>f,  7.45  o'cijx'k.— Presiding  officer,  Mrs.   B.  Ward  Dix. 
president   of  the  National  Alliance  of   Unitarian  Women.    **A  Woman*** 
,Religion."  Mrs,  R.  H.  Davis,  New   York  City      Address,  Mrs.  Julia   Ward 
[Howe,    Boston.     *'  Rehgion  of    the   Twentieth   Century,"   Mrs.    John    U 
led,  St.  Louis.     Addresses,  Mrs.  Celia  Parker  WooUey,  Chicago,  Rev. 
A.  Safiford,  Sioux  City. 


{Friday.  May  19,  1893.     Haij.  IV.    Deiartment  Congrkss  uf   the   Non- 
Partisaw  National  Woman's  Ciikistian  TEMrER^NCF.  Umon. 

loRMNO  Session.    10  o'clock.— "  Power  of  Womanliness  in    Wrestling 
Stem  Problems,"  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter,  Winthrop,  Maine     Address, 
Irs.  J-  Ellen  Foster.  Washington.  DC. 

EvtNiNt;    Sr.ssioK,    7.45    o'clock. — •*Scjentifitr   Study  for   Temperance 
^Tork/*  Mrs.  A.  D.  Davidson,  Oberliu,  Dhio,  president  National  Woman's 
:iencc  Club     "  Woman  as  a  Law-Giver,"  Mrs.  Man-  J,  Aldrich,  Cedar 
t-Kapids,  towa. 


^RttlAV.     M/\V 


19,    1893.      Hall    VH       Dn'ARiME«r    Cokoress   of   the 
Natiokal  Woman's  Relikk  Sociktv. 


MoRNi>t;  Skssimn,   10  o'clock. — Musiur,  voluntary,  Miss  Kate  Romney. 
[Congregational    hymn,  **  O   My   Father,   Thou   that   Dwellest-*'    Prayer, 
[rs.   Sarah   M.    Kimball.       Opening  address.  Mrs.  Zina   D.    H.   Young. 
Lelief  Society,   Mrs.    Jane  S    Richards.      "  Women   in  Medicine,"    Mrs. 
;iUs  k.   Shipp,   M.    1).     "Pioneer  Women  of   Utah,    1S47-4S."'  Mrs,    M. 
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Isabella  Home.  "The  Children Z"  Mrs.  Zina  V,  Card.  Song,  Ht^. 
Cornelia  H.  Clayton.  ''Amusements  of  the  Early  Days*'  (papery  Mr^ 
Nellie  Little.  "  Western  Women,  Authont  and  Journalists"  (Grain  SaviT*^ 
by  Women),  Mrs,  Emmeline  B.  Weils.  "  Types  of  Women,"  M.  Hogfc»«* 
Cannon,  M,  D.  Impromptu,  Emily  Shurtliffe.  "  Industrial  Women."  Kec?^* 
Bullock.     Doxolog)'  and  benediction. 

Officers.— Zina  D.  H.  Young,  president;  Jane  S.  Richards,  first  nt^^ 
president;  Bathsheba  W.  Smith,  second  vice-president;  Sarah  M.  Kimb*^^ 
third  vice-president;  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  secretary;  Mary  Isabella  Hor»^' 
treasurer. 

Friday,  May  19,  1893.     Hall  VII.     D^paktuent  Cong&^s  of  the  Yoi^^^ 
Lauies'  National  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

Evening  Session.  7.45  o'clock. —  Music,  voluntary,  Miss  Kate  Romn^^ 
Congregational  hjnnn.  "My  Country, 'Tis  of  Thee."     Invocation,   Mf^^ 
Ardella  Eardley.     Quartette  (ladies*  voices),  Mrs.  May  Talmage.  Miss  Ma^<^<3 
Romney*  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Snow.  Miss  May  Preston.     Introductory^  remarJfc^^ 
President  Elmina  S.  Taylor.    Address,  '*  Literature  and  Art,"  Mrs.  M^-;^ 
Talmage.   Recitation,  '*  The  Ultimatum  of  Human  Life."  Miss  Laura  Hyd*^" 
Address,  *•  Legal  and  Political  Status  of  Utah  Women,"  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Rict» 
ards.    Address,  "  Motherhood,'*  Mrs.  Martha  H.  Tingey.    Soprano  solo 
Mary  Romney.    Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  report.  Mrs.  Maria  Y.  Dougall.    Addrei»^ 
*'Our Girls,'*  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Snow.   Address,  "  Education  of  Women,"  Mis^ 
Julia  Farnsworth.    Benediction.    Voluntary.  Miss  Kate  Romney. 

OFFICF.RS. —  Elmina  S.  Taylor,  president;    Maria  Y.  DougaU.  first  vice— - 
president;    Martha  H.  Tingey.   second  vice-president;    Ann   M.    Cannon, 
secTetar>'  and  treasurer;  Mae  Taylor,  corresponding  secretary. 

Friday,  Mav  19,  1893.     Hall  VI II.     Department  Congress  of  the  Na* 
TioNAL  Society  of  the  Dalghters  t*ir  the  American  REvoLnioN. 

Morning  Session,  10  o'ri^cK. —  Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Letitia  Green 
Stevenson,  president  general.  F*rayer.  the  chaplain  general.  Address  of 
welcome,  Mrs.  Shepard,  Chicago.  Response,  Mrs,  William  D.  CabeU, 
president  general,  presiding.     Paper.     The  Continental  Hall.     Paper. 

Afternoon  Session,  2.30  oclock.— The  University  of  the  United  States. 
The  National  Hymn.     The  Liberty  Bell 

Friday.  May   ig,    1S93,      Hau.   XXIV.     Department   Congress  of   the 
Intern ATtoNAi.  CouNaL  of  Women, 

Morning  Session,  10  o'clock. — Session  for  the  transaction  of  btisiness. 
Election  of  officers. 

EvKMNi;  Session,  7.45  o'clock. — Addresses  on  the  "Value  of  the  Inter- 
national Idea,"  by  Kirstine  Frederiksent  Denmark;  Margaret  V.  Parker, 
Scotland;  Isabelle  Bogelot.  France;  Hanna  Bieber-Boehm,  Germany;  Cal- 
lirrhoe  Parren.  Greece;  and  May  Wright  Sewall.  America. 


PKEPARATIONS. 

FitiDAY,  May  19,  1693.     H-vul  XXVI,     D£|'aktme;m  Congress  oi*  Womln's 

TuAims  Unions. 

EvF.vivr.  Srs^ion,  7.45  o'clock.  ~'*\Yoin en's  Trades  Unions  in  the  Araer- 
iit  Federation  of  Labor,"  Mary  E.  Kenny,  organizer  American  Federa- 
lion  of  Labor,  *•  Trades  Unions  — the  Old  Ideal  and  the  Xew,"  Florence 
veJley.  Chicago,  expert  W.  S,  Department  of  Labor.  '*  Women's  Trades 
jnions^ Their  Limitations."  Susan  B.  Anthony,  New  York.  Discussion*. 
[rs,  A.  P.  Stevens,  Corinne  S.  Brown. 

FtiUAY,    May    19,    1S95.     Hai.l   XXVL     Dfiahtment    Congress    of    the. 
National  Cohimbian  Householu  Econumu:  Association. 

1  Committee, — Mrs.  Laura  S.  Wilkinson.  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Gane.  Mrs.  Isadora 
P.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Owens,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  Mrs.  Lavinia 
Hargis.  Mrs.  Phi.e!>e  BuUer,  Mrs.  Ella  Mill.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Hurbert. 
drs.  Mary*  Hinman  Abel.  Mrs.  Susan  Look  Avery,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Mendenhalt, 
Ire.  Kate  Watson,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  McKittrick.  MitiS  Mary  F.  Eastman,  Mrs. 
D,  Jordan. 

MoiLMNt;  Session*  10  o'clock, — Address  «>f  welcome, Helen  Ekin  Starrelt. 
ll^eport  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Columbian  Association  of  House- 
keepers, and  plans  for  the  work  in  the  new  organisation,  Laura  S.  Wilkinson. 
FHscussion,    Elizabeth   Boynton    Harbert.     *'  Domestic    Service    and    the 
Family  Claim,"  Miss  Jane  Addams.     Discussion,  Mary  Hinman  Abel 

Akthhnoon  Sk-ssion,  2  o'cLiiCK, — ^'Bread-making  as  an  Art  Practically 
Illustrated,"  Mrs,  Emma  P.  Ewing.  Discussion,  Mary  J  Lincoln.  "Co- 
operative Housekeeping,"  Mrs.  Mary*  Coleman  Stuckart.  Discussion  of 
yin.  Stuckart *s  plan. 


FtiDAY,  May  19,   1893.     Hall  XXXI H.     Defaktment  Congress   of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  ALCM.Nf:. 

E\TNiNi;  Session,  7.45  o'clock.— Address  of  greeting.  ••  The  History, 
Aims,  and  Methods  of  the  Association,**  Miss  Marion  Talbot.  •*  Fellow- 
ships—  Account  nf  the  Work  of  the  Committee  «m  Fellowships,  with 
Letters  from  the  Association  Fellows,"  Mrs.  Bessie  Brad  well  Hclmer. 
•'The  Bureau  of  Occupations,"  Miss  Eva  M.  Tappan.  *  On  the  End«}W 
nient  of  C«»lleges,"  report  of  the  committee,  Miss  Alia  W,  Fnstcr.  "The 
Wage  Question,"  partial  report  of  the  committee  on  the  study  nf  this 
subject,  prepared  by  Miss  Eleanor  Lord.  **  On  the  Study  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Children,"  report  of  the  committee,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Huwes  Bams  and  read  by  Mrs.  Whitney  Chapin.  "  On  Educatitm 
Progress,"  report  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Martha  Foote  Crow.  Other 
addresses. 

Officxrs  of  TiiK  AssociATioK.— President,  Mrs.  Annie  Howes  Bams. 
Vassar  College.  Vice-presidents:  Mrs.  Martha  Foote  Crow,  Syracuse 
University;  Mrs,  Julia  Latimer  Munger,  Boston  University;  Mrs.   Helen 
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Hiscock  Backus,  Vassar  College;  Miss  Anna  R.  Haire.  Smith  College;  Mr^ 
Joficphine  Sarlcs  Simpson,   Wisconsin   Umversity;   Miss  Clara. 
Pi'lNV-in.    Wellesley    College.      Secretaiy.    Miss    Marion    Talbot* 
Vnivrrsity.  Massachtisetts  Institute  of  Technology-      Treasorw.  Mrs,  Mary 
Roberts  Smith.  Cornell  Uni\*ersity. 

Saturpav.  May  2Q,  1893,     Hall  o»' \V.\sHt>GTtjN,     GtxtKM  *_<•%.).£> 

MoRNisi:  Session,  10  t/cuicK. — ^Honorarj"  American  ptvsident,  Mr>.  h 
Wiinl  Dix.  '•  The  Ethics  of  Dre»."  Alice  Timmons  Toomy.  California, 
liiscussion  Margaret  Windeyer,  representative  Womanhixid  Suffrage 
League  oi  Xcn:  South  Wales;  Antoinette  Brown  Black  well.  New  Jer^ej': 
Julia  Ward  Hou'e,  president  d  the  Women's  Mmisterial  Coofcreoce 
and  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women;  Lanra  Ortnisum 
Ckuuit.  representaaiY-e  of  the  Central  Natiooal  Society  for  Woman's 
Solirage*  the  British  Section  of  the  Worlds  W  C.  T.  V..  aod  of 
the  Woinan's  Anti-Opium  Urgency  Committee;  Octavia  Wilban^  Bates. 
Michigan;  Laura  A.  De  Merritte.  representati%*e  of  the  Natiooal  Free 
Bnptiat  ViotoMn's  Missionary  Society;  Elisabeth  Krecker.  **Wocnan*s 
Ptftce  ta  tlie  Republic  of  Letter"  Annie  Nathan  Mej^r.  New  York; 
Alte  WelfingtOQ  Rolliiis.  New  York.  Discnsskm*  Cecile  Reoooa«  Prance; 
Lovise  B.  Praocis.  CaHfomia. 

E\iLvix\;  Sc«sio9(.  74S  o'clock. — Monaruy  Amencan  president*  Mrs. 
Wu.  Thayer  Brown.  Orgaaixation  Amoog  Women  as  an  tnstnxment  in 
PUMftUtiHg  the  ttttercsts  o£  \a)  Indnstry,  Uarrietta  A.  Keyser;  {^\  PhUan- 
ikro^.  Mary  E.  Ridmoad;  (O  Moral  Relbcm.  Kate  BoQd«  New  York; 
^f>  Edacatioa.  Alkse  PtreeflMa  PsOoier.  Massacliaaette;  kl  RciiigiaB,  Mary 
Lowe  Picklasoa.  New  York:  (/>  LiterarT-  C^aftCare.  Cbarinttr  Eiaenoa 
Brwa.  New  Jersey;  (^»  INilitica]  Llbec^.  Sasaa  B.  AatlKiey.  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  **  The  EdMMany  «!  WdOHUi*s  Poreea  thsoogh  Oij^Muiatioa,"  Racbel 
Poster  Arerjr. 


SAtvaiiAT*  May  acv  t%qc^    Hall  or  Cmjcmi-s.    GcoEaaL 

MoaMDOG  Sassio^c,  10  o'cukk — Uoaorary  Amrncaa  presidu 
a  Wells.     ^^WofluaV  Diass  htm  Um  ftaailpitiH  oi  SocialoKy.'*  ProT. 
EOea  D.  Bayas^  MtJiiiachawlM.    DmcmaBmm:  Dr.  Ldia  A.  Davts,  Canada. 

nstar«"u^apMKMam  Deraisaes,  Ptaaee;  Fleaaocs  E  W.  Harper, 
syfvaaia.      WiRiMiiiaa^  Margaret  Wnaieyer>   Aaffrslii      "The 
Laad.**  Maftki  Sandtefg 
Era^o^a    ScsaaoK.  7-15 
Sarah   llackeft  Stem 
m^mit  la  l*n«iniang  the  taaacacia  of  |a) 
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Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin.  Illinois.  (/)  Literary  Culture,  Mrs.  Lindon  W.  Bates, 
niitiois.  (j^>  Political  Liberty,  Lillie  Devereux  Blake.  New  York.  "The 
Economy  of  Woman's  Forces  through  Organization/'  May  Wright  Sewall. 

Si'NDAY.  Mav  21,  1893.     Hall  **¥  Washington. 


MoMfiNG  Session.  10.45  o'cujck.— Religious  services  conducted  entirely 
lt>y  romen  ordained  as  ministers,  every  denomination  which  has  admitted 
women  to  the  ministry  being  represented.  Presiding  minister.  Rev.  Caro- 
line J.  Bartlett.  Voluntary,  Clara  Schumann.  Organist,  Miss  Gertrude 
Smith.  Invocation,  Rev.  Jeanneite  Olmstead.  Hymn  — "Rise  Up!  Rise 
rpl  0  Woman,"  written  for  the  Congress  by  Rev.  Ada  C-  Bowles,  read  by 
Rer.  Emily  Gordon. 

Tumg  —  Missionary  Hymn. 


Jlite  up !  rise  up !  O  Woman* 

Ko  lonsrer  «it  at  ««£«, 
The  hftnner  of  th>-  freedom 

la  Uftins  to  the  bree^cc. 
Be  ready  iot  the  nioroinK 

That  breaks  thy  long,  dark  nij^ht 
Of  l^orance  and  BondaKv, 

And  hail  the  comiiiK  lighL 


Ri»c*  up!  ihc  bridegroom  cometh 

In  grace  and  majest}-; 
Go  joyfully  to  meet  him  — 

Vi\^  name  i^  Liberty. 
Ht!i  face  is  aK  the  da^'break, 

Hts  heart  is  true  and  «tronj(, 
Hifc  hand  \<a  brave  and  mighty 

Against  the  sceptred  wronjf. 


The  keys  <»f  tit  jr  r«ft  kingdom 

He  bringeth  n%  a  grift; 
O.Womanl  wrnnged  and  fettered^ 

Thy  face  to  jfreet  him  lifL 
'TiaGod,  o'er  all  and  in  all* 

*Ti*  Christ  whf»  bids  thee  riJie. 
Thy  night  i&  quickly  passing. 

Thy  morning  gilds  the  Mkien. 

Rev.  Ada 


C  BOWLES. 


lyer.  Rev.  Florence  E.  Kollock.  Scripture  Lesson,  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw. 
no—"  Blessed  are  the  Pure  in  Heart,"  (Faustina  Hasse  Hcjdges),  The 
Hisses  Rfx>t,  St.  John,  and  Hawley.  Sermon,  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw. 
Hymti,  read  by  Rev.  Mary  L.  Morel  and. 


Must  c—  Btriin, 

I  can  not  find  thee.    Even  when  moat  adoring, 
before  thy  shrine  I  bend  in  U>wUeiJt  prayeri 

Beyond  these  bound^i  of  thought,  my  thought  upsoaring, 
From  furthefest  quest  comes  hack:  thou  art  not  there. 

Yet  high  above  the  limits  of  my  seeing. 

And  folded  far  within  the  inmost  heart, 
Aod  deep  below  the  deeps  of  con«ciou&  being, 

Thy  spleudor  shineth:  there,  O  Godl  tbuu  art. 
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ItARCH. 

Henldlier  coming  > 

Heart&tiirob  to  meet  t>rr. 

Fiowenqxrisg  U*  blonm  'ncKlh  her  feet. 

$«)ft  ftin  of  vprio^tme 

grcfttlM  iotl  apon  her^ 

GtfiMfbe  ia  myvtery 

Lam's  bee  to  meet. 

HcnU  taia  comf ng, 

He«m  tHrob  to  meet  lifm. 

Strong  in  ttie  strength  of  tiis  love, 

Ann  to  defend  her, 

Sotl  true  And  tetider. 

Crown  ihcm  vjth  bleMing» 

Ye  Power*  from  above. 


Home  of  childhood,  dreams  of  girlhood, 

Maideo  lunging^  all  are  done. 

Through  the  portals  w^idely  swinging 

Love  hath  vnfered,  life  begun  '. 

Now  the  flow 'ret  softly  sheltered 

In  the  home-heart  b1n<ims  apace, 

To  her  lover  perfume  breathing, 

GiveK  her  sweetness,  gives  her  grace. 

Heart  uf  mother,  strength  of  brother, 

Yield  the  maiden  of  your  pride. 

Joy  hath  found  her. 

Love  hath  crowned  her, 

Mark  where  »he  cometh  in  beauty,  a  bride* 

Joy  hath  found  her, 

For  Love  hath  crowned  her. 

And  now  ikhe  cometh  a  beauteous  bride. 

Haii!    Hail*    Hail*    Hail! 


Herald  their  coming « 

Hearts  throb  to  meet  them, 

Glad  in  their  love  and  their  youth. 

Hearts  f»ne  forever. 

Life,  love  together. 

Vows  fttiilemn  pledge  they  in  faith  and  in  tnitJi. 

Herald  their  coming  ! 

Peal  forth  ftweet  music ! 

Let  the  deep  harmonies  roll  I 

He«rta  r«nc  forever, 

Life,  love  together, 

Xaughi,  naught  can  never 

When  Mjul  blends  with  soul. 

Bless  them,  ah  !  bleis,  them, 

Ye  Power*  from  above. 

Peace  iK»ft  en  foldings 

Love's  rapture  holding. 

Bend  low,  dear  Father,  love 

And  ble&s  from  abnve. 

The  programme,  from  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  was 
issued  in  pamphlet  form*  and  was  supplemented  by  fifteen 
closely  printed  pages  giving  general  information,  specific 
information,  diagrams  of  the  halls,  information  concera- 
^Z  conferences,  conference  committees,  and  general 
rep*^rts,  and  a  full  list  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  and 
the  Home  Advisory  Councils.  This  supplementary  matter 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The  Sunday  programmes 
were  issued  separately.  The  fine  musical  programme  for 
tlie  Sunday  evening  service  was  arranged  by  ^Irs.  John  C. 
Coonley. 


CHAPTER  III—  EDUCATION. 


IxrmoDixrroRV  Paeauhafhs  «v  the  Eiirrot — CurK»Ls  Extracts  vtuom 
Mtisscs  DsuvKJL£X>  t3c  THK  Gsxauo.  CoVGixss  Bx  Mas.  SuUUOl 
Cborat.  Mi.s<  Casolini  M.  Sn-ssAXCx,  Ri:^'.  Miuv  FiLvscts  Ttrm, 
Mkss  N,  CiopstY,  Mrs.  IC%tx  Tiroai  Galms.  Mis.  W.  D.  Cakll. 
Mrs.  A^na  Bvmti)  Leixnard.  Mis.  Frami^s  Stewast  Moshkk.  axd 
Mts.  Sajiam  Lo%is£  Vickbks  Okkholtox  —  E^mtACTs  nu»M  Adimless 

DkUTIKED  IX   TKS   DCTAKTVDPT  CONCKSSS  OT  THB  KaTWHCAL  CHMISTUX 

f  JMa-T  roK  THK  Psononoac  or  Social  Prtmr  vr  Dr,  JcaortE  i>c  la  M. 
;— '  KxrmACTs  rion  Adouss  DmvKtxn  cc  tbz  DcrAaTM£.vT  Cox- 
«usio9  TKS  lsTiJLXATK>s  u.  CoMtirrix  or  Yocnc  Womdc's  Chmstia?! 
AasooATioscs  •¥  Mes.  C.  K-  Asuais^ExTmACTs  ntoM  Ammlbss  Dcuvcked 

DC    TVS    CaTNOUC  WoWAM's    DsrAETIlSET    CoflRSUSS    BY     MaST    A.    B. 


IN  the  followin^^  chapter  on  the  general  subject  of  ednca- 
tkm  is  presented  a  discossioai  of  particolar  phases  of 
what  are  pc^Milarly  knovn  as  *'  The  New  Education  " 
and  •"The  Higher  Edticatioa**  by  wixoen  most  of  whom 
are  specialists  of  widely  leco^^nixed  attainment  and  power 
in  the  particolar  deld  which  their  respective  discussions 
COfver.  Other  papers  and  discnssiaiis  on  tlie  same  general 
from  nitmeroQs  and  varied  points  of  view,  will  be 
pnsenied  in  subsequent  dttpteis.  whldi  record  the  work 
of  departments  repoft^  and  cottferenoe  tgagiesses;  but 
k  bas  seenEied  bet  to  indode  in  tins  cfafief  ejLti  auto  from 
SMtte  of  the  papeis  presented  in  depsitBieiit  coi^pesses, 
mice  thns  only  could  be  sb«.»wn  the  scope  of  the  utterances 
of  the  ocimffflj.  *^  ^  vhole  npon  tbis  moA  importamt  snb- 
kct.  As  alfMid^  fstatod  m  the  iatgodactioo,  tbe  fimits  of 
ilus  wvrt  make  it  unposs04e  to  pnbJisfc  aaj  paper  or  dis- 
its  tttdiefy.     Ittstioe  to  thm  pnitiripamts  in  the 

asid  def:Tee  of  ilie  abliM'vialliim  of  tlK^  F*pc<^  ^ 


I 

I 

I 
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The  papers  are  abridged  to  from  one-fourth  to  iwo-thirds 
of  their  orig^inal  compass.  The  following  notes  indicate 
the  character  of  the  matter  omitted  from  each  ot  the 
papers  in  this  chapter  in  all  cases  where  the  omission 
has  altered  the  character  and  scope  of  the  paper :  From 
Mrs,  Cooper's  paper  is  omitted  a  portion  of  her  plea 
for  industrial  training  in  our  schools.  The  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Severance's  discussion  is  omitted;  this  applied 
the  myths  of  Medusa,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda  to  the 
present  age,  and  showed  how  they  illustrate  the  doctrine 
that  woman  represents  the  soul  or  intuitional  principle, 
and  man  the  mind  or  intellectual  principle.  From  Mrs. 
Cabell's  address  is  omitted  the  introduction,  which  depre- 
ated  an  undervaluation  of  woman's  service  in  the  past 
and  a  too  sudden  change  in  her  position.  From  Mrs. 
Mosher's  paper  that  portion  has  been  omitted  which 
discussed  the  beneficial  influence  of  women  teachers 
upon  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  school.  From  Mrs. 
Oberholtzer's  paper,  the  closing  pages»  which  treat  of  the 
-subject  of  economy  in  its  more  general  bearings,  have  been 
omitted.  From  Doctor  Lozier's  paper  have  been  dropped 
those  pages  which  contained  a  consideration  of  social 
impurity  as  it  is  affected  by  the  pecuniar)^  independence  of 
man  and  the  pecuniary  dependence  of  woman,  Mrs, 
Adams'  address  contained  ilkistrations  drawn  from  the 
life  of  Mary  Brigham,  and  from  literature,  not  reproduced 
here.  The  introductory  portion  of  ^Irs,  Maher's  address 
was  general  in  its  scope;  this,  with  her  exhaustive  enumera- 
tion and  description  of  the  Catholic  benevolent  orders,  has 
been  omitted.— [The  Editor.] 
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The  Kin*dercarten  as  an  Educational  Agency  and  thi 
Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Manual  Train* 
iNG  — Address  Delivered  bv  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  CoopER 
of  San  Francisco,  President  of  the  LvrERNATioNAt 
Kindergarten  Union. 

'*  We  learn  through  doing ;"  that  is  the  foundation  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  kindergarten  rests.  The  highest  typ^ 
of  humanity  which  education  can  produce  is  reached  b>*" 
the  equal  and  simultaneous  growth  of  ever\'  faculty^ 
hence  the  kindergarten  provides  for  the  nourishment  of 
ever)'  faculty  in  its  earliest  stage,  on  the  ground  that  all 
are  essential  to  a  perfect  growth.  The  epochs  of  educa- 
tional growth  follow  the  divinely  ordained  epochs  of  vege- 
table  grf)wth :  there  is  the  root-life,  the  stem-life»  and  the 
blossom-life.  That  the  blossom  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  care  and  nurture  given  to  the  root  no  one  will 
deny.  So,  then,  the  germs  of  every  faculty  must  have  their 
appropriate  nourishment  at  the  earliest  possible  point  of 
time,  and  there  must  be  also  simultaneous  growth.  True 
growth  is  the  equal  and  constantly  increasing  development 
of  ever)'  faculty.  That  is  not  genuine  growth  which  is 
developed  only  on  one  side  —  that  is  only  a  bulging  and 
misshapen  condition.  In  order  to  proper  growth  there 
must  be  freedom,  coupled  with  obedience  to  the  innate  laws 
of  life  and  being,  exactly  as,  it  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  child  must  learn  to  use  his  mental  powers^  as  he  has 
learned  to  use  hislx)dily  powers,  by  patient,  persistent  train- 
ing and  effort.  He  must  use  his  faculties  as  he  does  his 
limbs ;  he  must  learn  to  climb  the  stairs  of  mental  and 
moral  difficulty  as  he  learns  to  climb  the  household  stairs. 
The  art  of  training  precedes  the  art  of  teaching.  The  press- 
ing curriculum  of  daily  school  life  leaves  scanty  time  for  this 
gradual  development  of  all  the  facnilties  of  a  little  child. 

The  kindergarten  concerns  itself  more  with  the  develop- 
ment of  facult}'  than  with  the  mere  imparting  of  knowledge. 
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Ii  recognizes  the  fact  that  all  education  is  learning 
transformed  to  faculty.  It  does  not  ask  so  much;  "  What 
does  the  child  know  ?  '*  as,  **  Has  the  child  learned  how  to 
leani  ? "'  It  looks  less  to  mere  acquirements  than  to  the 
capacity  to  acquire.  It  is  teaching  the  little  child  to  teach 
himself.  It  is  controlling  the  little  child  that  he  may  learn 
the  art  of  self-control.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  to 
make  men  and  women  who  will  be  self-governing,  and  thus 
be  a  law  unto  themselves  —  the  sovereign  of  their  own  fac- 
ulties, the  pope  of  their  own  senses ;  men  and  women  who 
will  succeed  by  their  own  skill  and  industr\\ 

"What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys  and  girls?  "  is  a  cry 
that  is  constantly  heard  from  the  laboring  classes.  In  fact 
thecr\*  comes  up  from  every  quarter*  There  is  to-day  a 
fair,  white  star  rising  above  the  horizon  of  the  educational 
world  that  is  destined  to  do  much  toward  the  illumination 
of  this  knotty  problem,  **  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys 
and  girls?*'  I  refer  to  the  pronounced  and  increasing 
tendency  toward  technical  education  for  the  young,  which 
has  its  foundation  in  the  kindergarten.  The  feeling  is 
abroad,  it  is  in  the  common  air,  that  the  education  of  the 
ftiliire  must  develop  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  masses, 
thus  leading  to  virtue,  prosperity,  and  peace.  What  shall 
be  done  with  our  boys  and  girls?  Educate  them  for  work, 
for  action^  for  industry  ;  cultivate  their  powers  for  creating 
and  organizing :  and  then  the  desire  ior  thhf^  <ind  aicom- 
plishing  y^\\\  take  the  place  of  the  desire  for  havitig  2.nA  get- 
'w/.  How  is  this  education  to  be  accomplished  ?  Let  the 
president  of  a  late  national  teachers'  association  make 
^'^ply.  He  says:  '*  Our  public-school  system  can  not  be 
regarded  as  complete  until  the  department  of  manual 
^^bor  is  added.  State  education  must  teach  the  children  uf 
the  people  to  work,  without  which  they  can  never  become 
food  citizens.  The  many  must  live  by  labor,  and  the 
*^bool  must  help  them  .so  to  live  ■.  there  must  be  schools 
^'bere  they  can  learn  to  be  workers." 

Wendell  Phillips  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
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where  he  says:  *' Seven  out  of  ten  who  come  out  of  c: 
public  schools  will  be  obliged  to  make  their  living  by  C 
work  of  their  hands.  Hundreds  leave  school  at  fifte- 
years  of  age  wiiolly  unable  to  do  anything*  for  which  a3 
one  would  be  willing  or  could  afford  to  give  them  a  doll^ 
The  boy  who  is  going  to  the  university  has  two  or  thn 
more  years  of  education  given  him  to  fit  him  for  his  futur 
Why  should  not  the  city  extend  to  the  children  who  pref< 
some  mechanical  trade  equal  favors,  parallel  advantage 
the  same  amount  of  training  for  their  future  that  the  ue 
versity  boy  has  for  his  ?  The  discrimination  against  thoj 
who  prefer  to  work  wath  their  hands  is  very  unjust.  Ed 
cation  should  fit  a  boy  for  the  life  of  labor  which  is  to  be  h 
life.  The  vast  bulk  of  mankind  must  depend  upon  labc 
There  is  no  degradation  in  labor.  If  performed  with  mor 
qualities,  it  exalts  the  character.     Labor  is  honorable/' 

We  contend  that  the  kindergarten  is  the  only  true  fou 
dation  for  industrial  education.  In  the  first  place,  the  ki 
dergarten  lrx>ks  vigilantly  after  the  physical  life  ;  this  is  tl 
substratum,  the  soil,  out  of  which  all  other  life  must  sprin 
Physical  integrity  is  the  ver\'  first  condition  of  success  ai 
happiness,  "On  the  broad  and  firm  foundation  of  heal 
alone  can  the  Itjftiest  and  most  enduring  structure  of  li 
be  reared."  One  definition  of  a  man  is,  "An  intelligen 
served  by  organs  ";  and  to  serv^e  him  well,  these  organs  mt 
be  in  good  repair.  A  sound  body  is  the  best  handmaid  tc 
sound  intellect.  In  the  consentaneous  cultivation  of  l 
physical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral  the  highest  perfecti* 
is  to  be  found.  There  must  be  a  balanced  progress 
which  no  part  profits  or  is  fostered  to  the  injury  of  the  re 
Herbert  Spencer  insists  that  to  develop  the  physical,  pi 
is  better  than  gynnnastics.  The  kindergarten,  in  its  wo 
with  little  children,  has  been  called  "organized  pla) 
Frederick  Froebel  saw  that  this  universal  instinct  for  pi 
in  little  children  had  a  deep  meaning,  and  he  set  himself 
discover  and  utilize  this  mighty  enginery  of  power  ai 
purpose. 
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he  kindergarten  is  the  best  agency  for  setting  in  motion 
ihephysical.  raentaK  and  moral  machinery  of  the  little  child» 
thai  it  may  do  its  own  work  in  its  own  way.     It  is  the  rain» 
and  dew,  and  sun  that  evoke  the  sleeping  germ  and  bring  it 
into  self^cti\nty  and  growth.     It  is  teaching  the  little  child 
to  teach  himself.     The  kindergarten  devotes  itself  more  ta 
ideas  than  to  words;  more  to  things  than  to  books.    Chil- 
dren are  taught  words  tcK>  much,  while  they  fail  to  catch 
ideas.    Give  a  child  ideas.     The  world  docs  nut  need  fine 
rhetoric,  valuable  as  that  is,  half  so  much  as  it  needs  prac- 
tical, useful  ideas.     A  famous  inventor's  counsel  to  a  young 
man  was:   ** Study  to  have  ideas,  my  boy;  study  to  have 
ideas.    I  have  alw^ays  found  that  if  I  had  an  idea  I  could 
express  it  on  a  shingle   with  a  piece  ui  chalk  and  let  a 
draughtsman  work  it  out  handsomely  and  according  to  rule. 
I  generally  had  ideas  enough  to  keep  three  or  four  draughts- 
men busy.     You  can  always  hire  draughtsmen,  but  you  can 
not  hire  ideas.     Study  tcj  have  ideas,  my  boy.*'     The  man 
should  be  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  his  learning,  and 
«^hether  he  is  the  one  or  the  other  depends  veryMargely  on  the 
way  his  knowledge  has  been  gained.     It  is  better  to  be  the 
master  of   a  little  knowledge,  wnth  the  capacity  to  use  it 
creatively,  than  to  be  the  unproductive  carrier  of  all  the 
learning  in  the  libraries.     Study  to  have  ideas;  life  will 
five  no  end   of    opportunities  for  using   them.     That  is 
fxactly  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  —  to  make  the  mind 
jreative,  to  stimulate  thought,  to  beget   ideas.     Habits  of 
)bserv^ation  are  cultivated.    <  >bserving  is  more  than  seeing, 
'he  child  in  the  kindergarten  is  taught  to  observe  — that  is, 
to  notice  with  attention,  to  see  truly.    What  he  learns  in  the 
rhool-n:H»m  is  calculated  to  make  him  keep  his  eves  wide 
m  to  the  world  about  him.     He  is  taught  to  think,  and 
lat  is  the    primary  thing.     The  kindergarten  makes  the 
;nowledge  of  ideas  wait  upon  the  knowiedge  of  facts,  just 
it  subordinates  the  cultivation  of   the  memory  to  the 
velopment  of  faculty. 
The  senses  are  sharpened,  the  hands  are  trained,  and  the 
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lK)dy  is  made  lithe  and  active.  The  gifts  and  occupations 
represent  ever)^  kind  of  technical  activity.  The  children 
mtLst  work  for  what  they  get.  They  leara  through  doing. 
They  thus  develop  patience,  perseverance,  skill,  and  will- 
power. They  are  encouraged  by  every  fresh  achieve- 
ment. What  they  know  they  must  know  thoroughly  and 
accurately.  Every  element  of  knowledge  is  transformed 
into  an  element  of  creati«)n.  The  mind  assimilates  what  it 
receives*  just  as  a  healthy  organism  assimilates  its  fixid  and 
is  nourished  thereby.  In  his  occupations  in  the  kinder- 
garten the  child  is  required  to  handle,  reconstruct,  combine, 
and  create.  •*  Let  the  very  plav-thingsof  your  children  have 
a  bearing  up<m  the  life  and  work  of  the  coming  man/*  said 
Aristotle  ;  **  it  is  early  training  that  makes  the  master/*  This 
universal  instinct  of  play  in  the  child  means  something.  It 
should  be  turned  to  good  account.  It  should  be  made  con- 
structive in  its  outcome,  instead  of  destructive.  This  rest- 
less activity  of  the  child  is  the  foundaticm  of  the  indefati- 
gable enterprise  of  the  man.  This  habit  of  work  must  be 
formed  early  in  life,  if  we  would  have  it  a  pleasure.  Activ- 
ity is  the  law  of  healthful  childhood.  Turn  it  to  good 
account.  The  perceptive  faculties  in  a  well-endowed  child 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  reflective  faculties.  He  sees  every- 
thing;  he  wants  to  know  about  ever\  thing.  He  will  find 
out  if  he  can.  Sensible  mothers  understand  this  fact,  xind 
keep  their  household  gods  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  young 
*'  heir  apparent."  Jiust  as  old  Dolly  Winthrop  said,  in  "  Silas 
Marner  *':  *'  If  you  can't  bring  your  mind  to  frighten  the 
child  off  touching  things,  you  must  do  what  you  can  to  keep 
em  out  of  the  way.  That's  what  I  do  wi'  the  pups  as  the 
lads  are  allays  a-rearing.  They  will  worr>-  and  gnaw,  worry 
and  gnaw  they  will,  if  it  was  one's  Sunday  cap  as  hung  am'- 
where  so  as  they  could  drag  it.  They  know  no  difference, 
God  help  *em  ;  it's  the  pushing  o'  the  teeth  as  sets  'em  on, 
that's  what  it  is."  That's  exactly  what  it  is  with  the  rest- 
less child.    It's  the  pushing  of  the  t^eth^the  inteHeeii^ 
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molars  and  bicuspids,  so  to  speak.     They  are  getting  ready 
to  masticate  their  mental  food. 

Bodily  vigor,  mental  activity,  and  m«>ral  activity  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  perfected  life.     All  these  are  cherished  and 
developed  in  the  true  kindergarten;    all  these   make  the 
man,  and  prepare  him  for  efficient  work  in  every  depart- 
ment  of  life.     Every  child  should   have   the  privilege  of 
'         making  the  most  of  himself  by  unfolding  all  that  is  in  him. 
I         As  one  of  the  most  noted  among  the  disciples  of  the  great 
Froebcl,  Miss  Emily  Sherrifif,  of  London,  says:  "  The  poor 
man  suffers  wrong  when  his  education  is  so  defective  that 
be  can  not  use  his  faculties  aright,   when   his  senses  are 
^    blunted,  his    obser\'ation   and   judgment   insecure.      This 
H    wrong  to  the  pcH)r  may  be   avoidetl  by  early  methodical 
H    training  in  the  kindergarten,  thus  fitting  them  for  industrial 
H    pursuits.      As  it  is  now,"   she  goes  on,   "when  boys   and 
H    girls  leave  school  to  go  to  some  trade,  they  go  with  hands 
and  eyes  absolutely  uncultivated  :  they  begin  with  clumsy 
fingers,  with  that  untrue  habit  of  vision  which  belongs  to 
those  who  have  never  learned  the  difference  between  accu- 
rate and  inaccurate  impressions."     Suppose  these  children 
had  been  first  trained  in  the  kindergarten  —  taught  there  to 
observe  resemblances  and  differences  of  forms  and  colors, 
to  reproduce  accurately  what  they  have  observed  accurately, 
^llave  acquired  a  certain  sureness  and  delicacy  of  hand- 
which  would  be  further  cultivated  by  drawing  at  school 
—  then   these    boys   and  girls  would   enter  an   industrial 

I  apprenticeship,  or  any  technical  school,  in  a  very  different 
condition  :  they  would  be  able  to  grapple  at  once  with 
ordinary  difficulties,  instead  of  beginning  the  education  of 
their  hands  and  senses,  and  would   in  consequence  reach 

E"^uch  sooner  the  degree  of  proficiency  that  insures  payment 
r  work.  When  we  withhold  this  cultivation  of  the  senses 
d  of  manual  dexterity,  we  actually  maim  children  in  the 
e  of  some  of  the  most  important  faculties ;  we  rob  them 

ctfwha!tiMuf6  designed  for  them.     It  is  a  fact  that  too  litiJe' 
:.ibulwoa3l  'jh^tl  iii*  i^  ;nf/ioa^f.  {iinxino 
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thought  is  given  to  boys  and  girls  who  upon  lea^nng  school 
will  enter  industrial  ranks.  Too  large  a  share  of  training  is 
paid  to  mere  intellectual  development :  too  little  to  practical 
morality  and  manual  training.  It  is  charged  by  some  that 
our  public  schools  tend  to  unfit  our  boys  and  girls  for  good, 
honest  work.  Is  the  charge  true?  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
It  ought  not  to  be  so.  But  a  thoughtful  observer  and  edu- 
cator wisely  says  that  four  years  of  study  without  labor, 
wholly  removed  from  synnpathy  with  the  laboring  world, 
during  the  period  of  life  when  tastes  and  habits  are  rapidly 
formed,  will  almost  inevitably  produce  disinclination,  if  not 
inability,  to  perform  the  work  and  duties  of  the  shop  or  farm^ 
There  must  be  something  wrong  where  such  a  feeling 
exists.  That  notable  nation  from  which  we  have  derived 
more  good  sense  and  more  examples  w^orthy  of  imitation 
than  from  all  others,  the  Jewish  nation,  stands  preeminent 
in  this,  that  it  has  always  honored  labor.  Everj'^  child  was 
taught  some  manual  craft,  so  that  if  his  resources  failed 
there  should  be  no  Jewish  child  who  should  not  be  able  to  do 
something,  or  make  something.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
dnidge  in  order  to  be  a  workman.  The  kindergarten  ennobles 
toil.  It  teaches  the  little  child  to  work  with  his  hand,  but 
to  control  his  work  with  his  head.  Let  this  purpose  and 
spirit  pervade  industrial  education  until  the  child  reaches 
manhood's  estate,  and  his  labor  will  be  full,  not  only  of 
manly  quality,  but  of  moral  quality  as  w^ell.  The  co<)rdina- 
tion  of  the  work-shop  and  the  school-house  would  be  the 
emancipation  of  labor  from  present  prejudices. 

There  is  another  point  full  of  suggestive  sadness  in 
regard  to  the  lack  of  industrial  training.  What  has  been 
found  in  regard  to  several  thousand  prison  convicts  in  two 
of  the  largest  penitentiaries  of  the  East  ?  The  great,  salient, 
flaming  fact  is  not  that  they  can  not  read  and  write,  not 
that  they  had  not  been  to  Sunday  school,  not  that  they  w^ere 
intemperate ;  but  the  most  common,  the  most  generic  fact 
is  that  these  convicts  know  no  trade,  most  of  them  being 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  trade  knowledge.     Few,  if  any,  of 
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our  large  cities  have  ever  expended  a  dollar  to  teach  a  boy 
a  trade.     How  much  does  it  cost  for  criminals  ? 

Then,  again,  it  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  seven- 
tenths  of  the  con\ncted  criminals  of  the  United  States  are 
persons  who  have  never  learned  a  trade,  or  followed  any 
industrial  pursuit.  And  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
criminals  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  What  a  sug* 
gestive  fact !  Does  not  public  economy  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  provide  facilities  for  teaching  young  men 
industrial  pursuits?  They  can  not  become  mechanics 
without  the  opportunities  of  learning  a  trade.  Idleness  is 
the  devil's  workshop.  Demolish  this  workshop  with  the 
batteries  of  industry.  The  prevention  of  crime  is  the  duty 
of  society.  Society  has  no  right  to  punish  crime  at  one 
end  if  it  does  nothing  to  prevent  it  at  the  other  end. 
Society's  chief  concern  should  he  to  remove  the  causes  from 
which  crime  springs.  We  may  be  very  eloquent  in  plead- 
ing that  punishments  shall  be  qtiick,  sharp,  and  decisive^ 
that  the  gallows  shall  have  every  victim  that  it  claims  by 
law.  and  that  eternal  vigilance  shall  be  kept  on  evil-doers. 
But  all  this  will  not  avail.  Ruskin  says  truly  :  *'  Crime  can 
not  be  hindered  by  punishment.  It  will  always  find  some 
shape  and  outlet  unpunishable  and  unclosed/*  Crime  can 
only  be  truly  hindered  by  letting  no  boy  grow  up  to  be  a 
criminal,  by  taking  away  the  will  to  commit  sin,  not  by  the 
mere  punishment  of  its  commission.  Formation,  not  refor- 
mation, should  be  the  watchword.  Crime,  small  and  great, 
can  only  be  stayed  by  formation,  education  ;  not  the  educa- 
tion of  the  intellect  merely,  but  the  education  of  the  head, 
heart,  and  hand,  which  is  the  education  of  the  whole  man. 

Better,  far  better,  to  plant  kindergartens,  and  (organize 
industrial  schools,  and  educate  the  young  for  work,  than 
to  let  them  grow  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  good  for 
nothing  else  than  to  form  Jacobin  clubs  and  revolutionary 
brigades  which  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
greatness  and  prosperity,  and  of  the  republic  itself.  We 
may  make  laws  and  constitutions  on  paper,  but  character  is 
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a  growth,  and  to  all  gro>^"th  belongs  the  element  of  time. 
We  must  call  the  little  children  from  the  very  earliest  years, 
and  prepare  them  for  useful  and  honorable  citizenship,  I 
have  tried  to  outline  the  plan.  Let  me  briefly  summarijtje. 
Take  the  very  little  child  into  the  kindergarten  and  there 
begin  the  work  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training.  Put 
the  child  in  possession  of  his  powers;  develop  his  faculties; 
imfold  his  moral  nature;  cultivate  mechanical  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  hands ;  give  him  a  sense  of  symmetrx' and  harmony,  a 
quick  judgment  of  number,  measure,  and  size ;  stimulate 
his  inventive  faculties;  make  him  familiar  with  the  customs 
and  usages  of  well-ordered  lives ;  teach  him  to  be  kind, 
courteous,  helpful,  and  unselfish;  inspire  him  to  love  what- 
soever things  are  true,  and  pure,  and  right,  and  kind,  and 
noble :  and  thus  equipped,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
send  him  forth  to  the  wider  range  of  study,  w^hich  should 
include  within  its  scope  some  sort  of  industrial  training. 
This  training  should  put  the  boy  or  girl  into  the  possession 
of  the  tools  for  technical  employment,  or  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  drawing  and  kindred  employments :  still 
further  on  the  boy  and  girl  should  have  a  completed  trade. 
Thus  will  they  be  prepared  to  solve  the  rugged  problem  of 
existence  by  earning  their  own  living  through  honest, 
faithful  w^ork.  Throw  open  the  kindergarten  and  the 
schools  for  industrial  and  art  training  to  ever\'  child,  and, 
with  the  heart  pure,  the  head  clear,  the  hand  skillful  and 
ready,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  mutterings  of  mob  vio- 
lence and  internecine  strife.  Our  fair  land  shall  take  its 
place  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  nations  distinguished  for  their 
industrial  achievements.  There  must  be  more  of  genuine 
human  sympathy  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  society. 
The  prosperous  and  the  happy  must  join  hand  and  heart 
with  the  toilers  and  strugglers.  The  living,  loving  self  is 
wanted.  The  heart  must  be  the  missionar>\  The  life  must 
be  the  sermon.  All  mankind  must  be  brethren.  The  chil- 
dren must  be  taught  these  great  principles,  and  aided  in 
putting  them  into  practice. 
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DISCISSION    OF    MRS.    COOPEK'S    PAPER    BY    MRS.    CAROLINE 
M.  SEVERANCE   tyf  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say»  but  they  are  very  prac- 
tical. Having:  accepted  the  value  nf  the  kindergarten,  as 
you  do  to-night  by  being  present,  the  next  questions  are: 
"  Why  should  we  try  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of 
the  public-school  system,  and  how  shall  we  do  it?"  The 
public-school  system  now  is  arranged  tmly  for  the  very  poor 
or  for  the  very  rich»  for  those  who  can  pay  high  prices  or 
for  those  who  will  send  their  children  to  the  free  kinder- 
garten ;  but  our  hope  is  to  get  the  kindergartens  into  the 
public  schools,  in  order  that  all  classes  -  and  who  need 
them  m(»rc  than  the  po«irer  classes?  -  can  be  sent  there,  and 
that  the  children  may  be  kept  entirely  free  from  dogmatic 
theology  and  know  only  the  Heavx*nly  Father,  and  rejoice 
in  his  sunshine  and  air,  and  in  his  blessings,  and  later  there 
will  be  time  enough  to  learn  of  the  miserable  theology  that 
we  have. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MRS.  COOPER'S   PAPER  BY  RKV.  MILA   FRANCES 
TUPPEK  OF   MICHIGAN. 

About  the  time  that  America  was  arousing  to  its  sense 
of  new  responsibility  toward  its  individual  people,  evinced 
by  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  following  battles,  a 
man  of  unique  personality  in  Germany  was  trying  a  series 
of  strangely  unsuccessful  experiments  in  dealing  with  little 
children.  The  era  of  Pestalozzi  and  that  nf  our  American 
Revolution  cover  about  the  same  period,  I  have  always 
been  glad  that  this  was  true ;  it  seems  to  me  that  unless 
this  developing  human  race  learns  how  to  develop  itself 
by  the  very  best  means  in  the  world,  that  experiment 
inaugurated  a  century  ago  would  necessarily  be  a  failure. 
You  know  the  reason  humanity  is  so  very  much  better 
than  other  forms  of  evolving  life  is  that  it  has  reached 
the    stage    where    it    can    look    back    over    its    progress 
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and  find  the  means  whereby  it  has  developed ;  it  u 
laws  that  are  found  in  that  development;  it  takes  th« 
j'onnger,  weaker  portions  of  the  race  in  its  arms  and  lifts 
them  according^  to  the  same  laws  whereby  men  find  thai 
they  themselves  have  been  elevated.  In  other  words 
humanity *s  evolution  now  is  deliberate  consciousness,  an( 
that  is  all  that  the  science  and  philosophy  of  educatiot 
means —  finding  out  its  laws,  making  the  most  of  them,  anc 
belping  those  who  have  not  so  far  had  the  best  help*  W( 
liear  people  ask:  "Do  we  believe  in  the  kindergarten?' 
I  wonder  sometimes  whether  we  might  not  just  as  wel 
ask :  **  Do  we  believe  in  trying  to  develop  the  little  humai 
beings  that  come  into  the  world,  and  do  we  believe  in  edu 
cation  or  cultivation  at  all?"  The  kindergarten  s}*5tem  i 
not  an}'thing  that  is  hide-bound,  nothing  that  is  settles 
into  stereotTi'ped  forms,  at  alL  It  is  simply  the  name  nof 
^ven  to  the  best  means  that  have  been  discovered  so  fa 
for  the  systematic  development  of  the  little  members  of  thi 
human  race,  those  who  are  beginning  life.  One  huo 
dred  years  fTx>m  now  the  system  may  have  developer 
vastly  different  methods ;  its  spirit  may  ha\*e  become  mon 
enlightened;  its  \ision  cleared  so  that  we  may  scarcely 
recognize  the  method:  but  it  will  be  the  same  system 
becanse.  starting  with  the  careful  observation  of  indi 
viduals,  it  found  the  laws  of  development  among  duldien 
WclUnigh  ev*er>'  town  and  e\*ery  school  board  will  clain 
economy  as  the  mati\^  for  keeping  kindergartens  out  o 
the  public  school.  I  would  urge  that  they  be  placed  in  th< 
public  schools  because  of  their  economy.  We  waste  in  thi 
broad  land  of  ours  the  most  \^aab1e  \-ears  of  the  children* 
Hves^  Two  or  three  \-ears  prior  to  the  time  when  a  chih 
ttsoally  enters  the  public  schools  could  be  used  to  vastly 
greater  advantage  than  any  of  the  later  years.  In  the  boa 
races  at  colleges^  months  before  they  begin  to  drill  on  thi 
lake  they  begin  to  drill  in  the  gynmashtm,  getting  ths 
muscles  in  trim  and  getting  the  general  system  in  order 
azkd  so  the  kindergarten  woald  get  the  whole  system  an4 
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nature  of  the  child  into  good  condition,  so  that  when  the 
alphabet  and  the  number  lessons  came  the  children  would 
be  ready  for  them,  developed  in  eye  and  ear  and  other 
faculties. 

We  now  scarcely  realize  what  an  obstruction  these  studies 
are  to  the  children.  The  teacher  is  burdened  by  undisci- 
plined children,  so  that  thing's  that  oug^ht  to  be  learned  in  a 
few  months  take  years,  so  that  the  science  has  to  be  left  for 
the  high  school,  and  things  that  raig-ht  easily  come  with 
the  readiness  of  a  child's  memory  have  to  be  put  away  off 
where  the  period  of  generalization  comes.  We  could  have 
years  more,  as  far  as  actual  results  arc  concerned,  if  we 
would  begin  at  an  earlier  time.  And  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  child  is  to  be  overtrained  —  that  is,  its  mind 
developed  too  rapidly.  It  is  done  in  a  natural  fashion,  so 
that  the  child  is  always  better  for  it. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  industrial  problem,  I  was  glad  of 

what  was  said  in  the  original  paper  in  regard  to  the  need  of 

equalizing  the  advantages.     Oh,  it  is  pitiful  in  this  world 

of  ours  that  so  many  people  never  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy 

the  beauties  of  life,  the   finer,  softer,  and  more  finished 

things  —  the  things  that  really  give  the  reasons  fur  life  —  and 

if  we  could  in  this  way  take  these  little  hobblers  off  the 

street  and  put  into  their  souls  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  it 

would   never  depart   from   them.     Do  you   think  of  any 

insanity  greater  than  to  leave  on  our  city  streets  children 

of  the  ages  from  three  to  six  utterly  without  training,  when 

the  same  amount  of  time,  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  has  to  be 

put  into  the  shop  ?     Most  chiklren  have  to  leave  school  at 

the  early   age  of  twelve,   thirteen,   and   fourteen.     If  we 

could  only  utilize  these  years  that  they  have  lost  in  this 

earlier  part  of  their  life»  how  much  more  just  would  it  be  I 

There  is  another  phase  that  always  attracts  me  more  than 

the  kindergarten  itself,  and  that  is  the  training  school  that 

must  inevitably  go  with  the  kindergarten,     I  believe  the 

time  T^nll  come  when  it  will  be  considered  a  great  lack  in 

the  education  of  every  girl  not  to  have  had  a  training  in 
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the  principles  of  child-development  and  child-ctiltin^  J 
The  timt;  will  come  when  it  will  be  equally  necessarw^ 
that  every  man  should  have  the  same  training,  tha 
every  human  being^  that  has  any  kind  of  relationship 
with  little  children  in  the  world  should  have  systematic 
and  careful  training  fur  that  relationship.  If  in  every 
school  in  the  city  there  was  a  kindergarten  there  would 
necessarily  be  in  the  high  school  a  training  school  for 
kindergartners.  This  training  school  would  send  out  into 
the  world  every  year  young  women  who  were  trained  — 
young  w^omen  whti  fur  many  months  had  had  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychology,  and 
all  the  various  tilings  that  have  to  do  with  the  development 
of  tender,  tiny  child4ife.  If  any  one  of  you  has  given  any 
thought  to  this  matter,  or  been  associated  with  many 
mothers,  have  you  n<it  seen  them  violate  at  almost  every 
turn  some  fundamental  law\  not  only  of  psychology,  but  of 
morals  ? 

In  a  thousand  instances  we  lose  the  higher  and  more  deli- 
cate distinctions  of  morality  in  dealing  w*ith  children,  and 
such  violations  could  scarcely  be  if  for  even  three  months 
in  the  high  school  a  girl's  thought  had  been  directed  in 
these  channels. 

The  kindergarten  must  be  eventually  in  our  public 
sch(x>ls,  because  every  year  of  our  life  must  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  we  can  not  let  grow  up  to  weeds  those 
precious  years,  most  precious  of  all  in  the  home.  It  is 
needed  in  the  public  school  because  it  will  inevitably  bring 
about  that  cycle  of  training  whereby  the  mothers  will  be 
trained  as  well  as  the  children.  It  will  help  to  prepare  us  for 
that  day,  which  I  hope  another  generation  at  least  will  see, 
when  every  one  will  have  leisure  enough  in  some  way  to  live 
really  as  a  human  being.  So  it  will  help  on  the  reign  that  is 
to  come  when  our  industrial  system  is  in  a  little  better 
shape,  and  so  we  shall  have  devel(»ped  human  beings  as 
well  as  grinding  labor-machines.  It  will,  more  than  all, 
tend  to  give  throughout  all  humanity  that  sense  of  rever- 
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ence  for  human  life,  that  reverence  for  the  little  blossom- 
iiigbudsof  the  world,  which  if  once  in  our  souls  will  make 
us  reverence  every  human  being  ;  and  it  will  fit  us  for  the 
coming  of   that   day    '*  wherein   reig^neth    righteousness/' 


The  KlNDERGARTEX  AND  THE  PRIMARY  ScilOOL- -AUDRESS 

fy.\    Miss    N.    CROPSEV,    SufKRIXTEXDENT    OV    PRIMARV 
hSTRLCTloX    IX    THE    INULVNAHjLIS    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS, 
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A  system  of  education  is  inspired  by  the  philosophical 
and  moral  ideas  of  the  time.  More  than  one  tnan  must  give 
consent  to  its  general  fundamental  notions  before  doctrines 
can  grow  into  systems  of  practice.  A  system  of  education 
is  the  consequence  of  all  that  we  believe.  It  forms  the 
present,  and  is  formed  by  our  ideals  of  what  man  should  be. 

The  doctrines  taught  by  Froebel  have  imiversal  applica- 
tion. The  primary  school  and  all  education  of  our  time, 
kindergarten  and  university,  should  be  based  upon  Froebels 
theory  of  the  education  of  man,  because  it  is  a  comprehen- 
sive philosophy  of  human  life.  It  does  not  differ  from  the 
thought  of  other  great  philosophers.  Rosmini,  Froebels 
great  contemporary  in  Italy,  applies  to  education  the  vSame 
doctrines.  We  receive  them  now  because  we  are  coming  to 
realize  unity.  The  individual  does  not  stand  unrelated  to 
the  whole;  nor  is  he  to  be  broken  and  unrelated  to  him- 
self, but  whole  and  efficient. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  shi>rt  discussion  to  trace  the  devel* 
i>pment  of  educational  thought.  We  may  only  repeat  a  few 
t»f  the  great  names  which  have  made  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  school  of  our  time  possible:  Plato,  Plutarch, 
Luther.  To  the  Greek  thought  of  harmonious  development 
we  must  return.  Greece  has  given  us  typical  forms  in  art, 
in  deeds,  in  thought  — ideals  which  must  produce  different 
r«siilt.s,  under  new  Cfmditions,  it  is  true.  With  the  name 
of  Luther  the  primary  school  begins. 

Rou&seau,  in  177.S.  was  the  protestant  against  the  mean- 
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iwg^Atf^ss  lorms  iiiip«j>%ti  npcxQ  cniiansn  m  ine  name  of  educ 
tioii,  wbo  pleached  the  rettini  to  natme*  but  did  not  kno 
hcfw  rightly  to  relate  nature  to  httman  nature^  and,  cr^'ici 
in  the  wilderness*  prefiaied  the  vay  for  Pestakiczi. 

Festaloezi  fiist  definltelr  applkd  the  idea  of  orgauni 
growth  to  education,  which  was  more  clearly  and  consis 
ently  applied  by  FroebeL  Fioebel  created  a  world  for  th 
«^ld  whiclu  by  its  conditions,  made  right  action  and  spoi 
laaecMis  actkn  ooe«  The  right  impulse  now  results  in  rigl 
deed. 

pToebel  saw  that  man's  need  was  unity  of  developmen 
or  perfect  evolution  in  acDOcdance  with  the  laws  of  h 
being  —  such  evolution  as  science  discovers  in  the  otb< 
ofganisms  of  natuie.  Throughout  life  he  was  always  see 
ing  for  the  underlying  unit}*  in  all  things.  Han  and  natui 
proceed  from  the  same  souitae,  and  must  be  governed  by  tl 
same  laws*  Natuie  he  saw  as  one  expressicm  of  the  mis 
of  God* 

Froebels  effort  was  to  give  men  to  themselves.    "  Man 
destiny  is  harmonious  growth  through  self-activity.     It 
treason  to  human  nature  to  consider  man  essentiallv  ba 
^lan  thereby  denies  God  in  humanity,  and  hence  the  wa] 
and  means  of  truly  knowing  God." 

The  psychology  of  infancy  is  beginning  to  be  fairly  w€ 
underwood.  We  ane  at  least  awakened  to  its  importanc 
The  primary  school  has  been  letomed  by  the  Idndergartt 
idea,  and  some  kindergartens  need  to  be  reformed  by  tl 
Froebclian  idea.  Heroic,  self-sacrificing  m-ork  has  bet 
done,  yet  so  far  are  we  from  successful  education  that  we  c< 
scarcely  pause  a  moment  for  self-congratulation. 

Froebel's  work,  like  that  of  Rosmini,  was  only  a  fra 
ment.  In  the  man  at  everv^  stage  of  life  there  is  somethii 
of  the  child ;  there  is  a  new  develt^pment  going  on  with 
him,  which  requires  to  be  guided  until  he  is  able  to  educa 
himself.  In  notes  left  by  Rtusmini  he  proposed  to  treat 
the  period  of  development  from  the  se^-enth  to  the  foe 
teenih    >'ear»  especially  with  reference  to  the  consctoi 
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knowledge  of  moral  obligation  and  law.  It  is  thought  that 
he  would  have  given  a  clear  demonstration  of  what  he  more 
than  once  said*  that  upon  this  period  principally  depends 
the  character  of  the  man  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  to  this 
period  of  development  that  the  whole  educational  world 
needs  now  to  direct  its  attention. 

A  new  civilization  is  upon  us  for  which  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made.  A  century  ago  the  child  was  on  the 
old  farm,  in  contact  with  real  things,  the  real  delights  of 
nature,  the  real  joys  and  responsibilities  of  the  family,  for 
whose  comfort  and  success  he  was.  in  part,  responsible. 
Adam  Bede  goes  to  work  with  his  father  when  he  is  only  a 
little  lad.  Our  child  lives  in  a  crowded  city,  in  a  flat.  He 
has  no  direct  contact  with  nature— nothing  to  do  after 
scho<>l  hours  but  to  wander  in  the  streets.  He  sees  his 
father  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Intelligence  on  a  low  plane  offers  greater  temptations  to 
the  bad  than  have  ever  been  devised  before.  The  schools 
are  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  time.  We  must  have 
help— the  help  of  intelligent  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  There  must  be  some  comprehension  of  the  immense 
work  we  have  to  do  with  half  an  army  of  teachers  on  half 
pay.  We  have  neither  teachers  nor  a  curriculum  to  meet 
the  demands  which  the  present  generation  is  making  by  its 
increasing  mind  activity,  which  is  negative  and  for  bad 
unless  directed. 

The  word  development  is  most  familiar  in  modem 
thought  and  modem  education.  It  means  a  change  from 
simplicity 'to  complexity  of  structure,  greater  power,  and 
skill  in  all  directions,  yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nature 
of  the  individual.  Development  does  not  mean  merely  an 
increase  in  knowledge  or  muscle,  though  it  may  include 
these.  Only  such  exercise  as  is  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  being,  produces  development.  Is  this  process  in  the 
human  being  easy  to  understand  and  direct? 

Instinct  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes;  it  does  not  go  far. 
We  have  learned  something  by  experience  when  it  is  too 
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late  to  save  the  life.  Only  the  thoughtful,  the  clear,  pu 
mind  sees  the  future  in  the  present  germ.  Is  it  possibl*^ 
that  we  in  this  republic,  in  this  nineteenth  centur)%  ar^^ 
trusting  fifty  little  children  to  the  care  of  one  youn^ 
woman,  expecting  her  to  return  them  to  us  harmoniousl;>' 
growing  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit?  Women  are  wonderfn  I 
—  they  can  perform  miracles  —  but  this  is  asking  too  much  — 

It  has  been  well  said  recently  that  the  *'new  education'*" 
lies  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  in  the  subject 
taught.  A  child  ten  years  old  can  master  the  subjects 
taught  in  a  primary  school,  or  the  sequence  of  exercises 
given  in  a  kindergarten.  But  a  child,  or  a  childish  man  or 
woman,  can  not  use  these  exercises  in  such  a  way  as  to 
develop  a  human  being  to  successful  living.  It  is  only  the 
mature,  highly  organized,  spiritual  mind  that  can  direct 
mind.  The  mature  person  may  have  lived  many  years  or 
few  ;  it  matters  not. 

There  must  be  an  inner  connection  between  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  and  the  mind  of  the  child,  between  the  mind 
of  the  child  and  the  subject  upon  which  the  mind  is  exer- 
cised. The  quality  of  mind  which  classifies  b}-  externals, 
by  appearance,  can  not  see  this  inner  movement  of  spirit. 
Reform  must  come  — 

First*  By  requiring  a  higher  quality  of  mind  to  direct 
and  form  the  soul  of  the  child.  A  high  order  of  mind  can 
influence  fifty  children,  and  help  them  to  educate  each  other, 
A  lower  order  of  mind  can  not  influence  one  child.  "The 
young,  whom  they  should  be  guiding  upward,  stay  idling 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  the  nobler  spirits,  pressing  forward 
imguided,  fall  exhausted  and  shattered  on  the  cliffs." 

Second.     By  a  better  course  of  study,  in  which  we  must 
include  art  education  and  industrial  training,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  product,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  human  bein 
moral  and  physical. 

Third.    The  number  of  children  intrusted  to  one  pe 
iA«^t  be  reduo^.'  -      -.   "'   ■'"  ''''"'  •■'•  '' •"'^:  'M.;tM^- 

"  We  6f  tftift  getser^tiott ' haV&-<m!y  bfte  dUt^-'  to  ijcrform*^ 
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is  to  prepare  the  next  generation  to  live  or 
plane  than  that  on  which  we  are  living ;  tf>  prepare  them  to 
take  possession  of  themselves  and  of  the  world.  There 
i,s  one  question  which  each  generation  asks,  and  which 
each  must  answer — the  same  old  questiun  —  what  must 
we  do  10  be  saved  ?  There  is  only  one  answer  for  us  — 
the  new  education  of  the  home,  the  sch<Kjl,  and  the  church. 

Will  the  people  themselves  support  this  new  education  ? 
^\Tiatever  the  plans  brought  before  this  congress  for  the 
improvement  of  humanity,  whether  in  art,  industries, 
charities,  temperance,  or  religicm,  each  speaker,  at  the 
last,  has  laid  the  responsibility  *jf  reform  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  This  is  both  hopeful  and  discouraging; 
hopeful  in  that  w^e  have  all  come  to  agree  upon  this  funda- 
mental necessity;  discouraging  in  that  the  way  has  not  been 
provided.  There  are  not  ten  superintendents  of  schools  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who  would  dare  appoint  g<x»d 
teachers,  even  if  sufficient  money  were  provided  to  induce 
capable  people  to  undertake  the  w(jrk.  The  public  school 
wughtto  be  the  sacred  institution  of  the  republic. 

We  need  the  influence  of  women  as  directors  of  education, 
on  school  boards,  and  as  superintendents,  who,  acting  with 
mem  of  moral  courage,  shall  use  the  scIicm  il  for  the  child, 
and  not  for  selfish  personal  and  political  ends. 


Thk  Ethical  Influence  of  Woman  in  Education  —  Ad 
»^Hf:ss  nv  Mrs.  Kate  Titplr  Gali-in  ol  (\\lif<»rnl\. 


The  "school  ma  am  *'  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  American 
civilization.  No  other  woman  wage-earner  in  the  wurld 
receives  as  great  compensation  for  her  work  ;  no  woman- 
worker  is  more  highly  respected.  In  many  communities 
she  is  the  leader  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life,  and  is  so 
t^Jiioled,  regarded,  and  bowed  down  before  that  many  a  lady 
}fxht  manor- might  -ettvy  the  inffln^nce  accorded"  to  tJeP/* 
*W(jia4!e1^sa<id''!s6^''i!&thef>iar^ni6*t  tliat  adtnlts  of  nb  fijiiy' 


ocKBCKCss  or 


rATHTE  WOWEX, 


ut  tiie 
ikit  ti 


:  ««]|.TC|g:«li|]ed  l&milfce^  and  oJ^ 
tie  b^  girl  ^Kke  Have  learned  ^ 


r  tkcy  ^Q»  tlicy  are  sdH  ieadcis  <rf 
Sreai  etliksd  Bi0fCBeirts0C  Ite  d^. 

BCfl^  SDCSCdCS^  Jim   CBScd 


^f'M'im^riijT 


IB  use  acnTC  wori  c-i  lae  schoc^ 
MaiiyisaTr^ 
tiiey  do,  wher^ 
directors  a«i 
of  daba 
The  self-reliance^ 
de^elppcd  in  the 
m  wliate^rer  she 
witk  bcr  ^Sdfen^  m  tike  liome,  ox  in 
Drop  ftnm  Ike  lisi  of  names  of 
oomtrr  aD  vte  have  tai^ht,  and 
the  leoiainii^  Hst  win  be  soiall  indeed,  and  trarfting  ofifers 
ao  fine  a  pfrparation  for  motlieiitood  that  it  is  a  shorts 
nev  of  life  that  legrets  the  brief  term  of  the 

But  not  because  oi  tbe  traclwrs  enrtable  individual  posi 
tion  as  k^islalor.  jnd^  and  eaecntiie  wliile  in  the  scbooV 
TOoni,nor  beranse  of  the  powaersfaepnBHeffies  in  the  commnn- 
itj  after  leaiii^  the  adtook^wm^  is  she  an  distinctive  and  sa 
▼Hal  a  part  of  oornatiniial  life.  The  leascnts deeper.  Public 
schools  are  not  chantahletnstitBtions;  they  aie  institutions  on 
which  the  safetT  and  |ietpetuit%  of  cmet  liatioiial  life  depend. 
Our  Government  has  cstafalisbed  pnbBc  sdKtols  not  to  give 
e^^ery  poor  ho^  an  myortanity  for  an  edncatioD,  as  is  so 
often  thonghtiessly  stated,  but  to  pcovide  for  itself  worthy 
citiacns ;  lor  an  edocated  pco|iiie>  and  for  snch  only,  is  the 
nyoblicaniotntofgovenuncnt  the  best  in  the  world.  '*We 
mnst  edncate,*"  ts  the  cxy  of  an  impmled  republic.  Fe^ 
diildfitti  pass  beyond  the  efementary  schools.  Through 
their  swperiog  fitness  for  the  work  the  past  fifty  years  haq 
seen  the  elementary  schools  pass  into  the  bands  of  women  i 
therefote  all  the  training  for  catiarnshtfi  that  most  natives 


of  the  United  Slates  reeetre  at  school  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  vrotnen.    A  strange  anomaly,  that  women  should 
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have  proven  themselves  the  fittest  trainers  for  citizens  and 
yet  be  found  unworthy  of  citizenship !  This  anomaly 
defies  log-ic. 

Not  facts,  but  power  to  generalize  and  apply  facts  to 
specific  life,  is  now  the  great  thing  needful.  The  distinct- 
ive office  of  the  school  is  to  train  the  mind  and  to  furnish 
it  with  knowledge  on  which  to  exercise  its  power,  but  the 
highest  demand  made  upon  the  school  is  the  upbuilding  of 
character.  If  it  fails  in  this  it  fails  in  all.  The  charge  is 
continually  made  that  it  is  failing ;  still  worse,  the  absolute 
immorality  of  the  public  school  is  urged  by  religious  big- 
ots, and  they  are  echoed  by  many  of  whom  wu  have  a  right 
to  expect  clear  thinking.  This  ignorance  of  the  influence  at 
work  in  the  modern  school  is  culpable.  The  church  is  itself 
second  to  the  public  school  as  an  ethical  agent  in  our  coun- 
tr)*,  and  I  doubt  if  now  the  home  is  surpassed  by  it.  In  the 
^rst  place,  the  intellectual  can  not  be  separated  from  the 
moral.  Ever\*  student  of  ethics  agrees  with  Socrates  that 
knowledge  is  virtue.  The  dull  brain  is  the  one  to  be  feared 
as  well  as  to  be  deplored  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
In  the  words  of  a  teacher:  '*  It  is  where  obtusencss  is, 
where  ignorance  is,  where  the  thick  head  is,  that  there 
is  doggedness,  and  narrowness,  and  opinionativeness.  and 

»^l^olr\\  and  self^onceit,  and  sulkincss,  and  soil  for  what- 
ever is  unhealthy,    unsocial,    immoral   and    a    hindrance 
among  men."     Wherever  the  teacher  arouses  the   stupid 
mind,  or  gives  an  edge  to  dull  thought,  shu  is  doing  work  hav- 
ing eminent  moral  value.     She  is  doing,  perhaps,  the  most 
that  can  be  done  in  the  real  elevation  of  character.    Truth  is 
one  and  universal.     What  is  good  for  the  mind  is  good  for 
the  morals.     The  opposite  holds  also  — what  is  bad  for  the 
mind  is  bad  for  the  morals.    Slovenly  habits  of  thought  are 
absolutely  immoral  in  their  effect.s.     But  it  is  not  alone  in 
the  development  of  true  thought  that  the  school  is  a  moral 
power  —  the  revolution  in  discipline  has  been  complete  in 
the  years  that  have  seen  women  make  the  rules  in  the  school- 
room*   The  idea  of  the  moral  necessity  for  flagellation  had 
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been  so  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  children,  and 
was  so  supported  by  most  sound  authority  and  custom,  that 
the  first  objection,  and  the  most  persistent,  to  be  urged 
against  a  woman  teacher  was  that  "  she  couldn't  thrash 
the  boys." 

The  most  advanced  never  dreamed  that  a  school  could  be 
controlled  without  blows,  and  that  through  woman's  very 
inability  to  give  them  effectively  would  come  a  more 
excellent  way.  Women  brought  to  the  school  the  two 
greatest  characteristics  needed  in  child-care  —  patience,  the 
out-growth  of  years  of  limitations,  and  sympathy  ^s^ith 
childhood,  the  out-growth  of  the  natural  instinct. 

They  brought,  too,  the  great  housekeeping  characterise 
tics  —  love  of  neatness  and  order,  attention  to  detail,  and 
thoroughness  in  the  doing  of  little  things.  As  a  result  we 
have  had  an  entire  change  in  school  management,  which 
makes  it  the  great  ethical  agent  it  is  to«day. 

There  is  that  in  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  well-regulated 
modern  school  which  trains  the  secondary'  virtues  as  no 
other  influence  can.  Punctuality,  regularity,  cleanliness, 
order,  courtesy  of  manner,  all  so  essential  to  success  in 
business  life,  are  inculcated  in  all  schools  worthy  the  name. 

We  hear  much  said  of  the  importance  of  manual  train- 
ing being  introduced  into  our  schools,  and  its  importance 
can  not  be  overestimated,  but,  grave  as  is  the  need  for 
trained  workmen,  the  employer  urges  the  graver  need  for 
tnen  who  are  faithful  to  duty,  who  are  dependable,  who  are 
true  to  the  small  fidelities.  The  schools  best  subserve  the 
good  of  the  country  in  this  respect  by  cultivating  the  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  child.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
a  child  be  taught  tt»  drive  nails,  but  it  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  that  he  be  taught  to  drive  every  nail  that  it 
is  his  doty  to  drive  after  he  has  learned  to  drive  nails. 
Attention,  industry,  promptitude,  and  dispatch  are  much 
more  difficult  things  to  teach  than  Sloyd,  and  Sloyd  of  itself 
will  never  teach  them.  It  matters  not  so  much  what  is 
taught  as  how  it  is  taught.    The  characteristics  enumerated 
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are  developed  by  thorough  work  in  any  Hne»  manual  or 
intellectual,  and  when  once  developed  manifest  themselves 
in  whatever  work  comes  to  hand.  The  school  where  the 
child  knows  that  the  lesson  must  be  learned  in  the  lime 
allotted,  and  learned  perfectly;  the  school  where  tardiness 
and  irregularity  are  not  tolerated,  and  to  which  the  uhild  is 
«nt  in  spite  of  headache,  or  base-ball,  or  visits,  or  circus, 
thus  making  it  the  business  of  his  life,  will  give  at  last 
these  fundamentals  of  steadfast  strength  and  sturdiness  of 
purpose  that  will  make  him  a  power  in  any  work. 

Respect  for  authority  and  for  the  character  of  others, 
thottghtfulness  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  faithfulness  to 
obligations,  all  so  essential  in  community  life,  are  of  neces- 
sity developed  by  the  school  relations* 

The  higher  morals  —  truthfulness,  honesty,  justice,  honor 

—are  taught  either  through   incidents  of  school  life   or 

through  discussions  of  lessons ;  or  through  private  admoni- 

■  tions  which  violations  of  good  conduct  call  forth.     Doctor 

^  Harris  places  kindness  at  the  head  of  all  the  school-room 

nrtues,  and  it  is  certain  that  all  the  virtues  spring  to  life  at 

(its  bidding.    There  is  scarcely  a  virtue  that  the   public 
school  does  not  possess,  and  there  is  no  virtue  that  it  may 
not  p<jssess,  if   the  teacher  is  true  to  her  calling,  and   is 
animated  by  the  proper  spirit ;  for,  underlying  all,  perme- 
ating all,  paramount  to  all  other  influence  of  the  school,  is 
the  character  of  the  teacher.     Each  in  her  own  little  realm 
may  truthfully  say,  and  solemnly,  "  I  am  the  school"    All 
moral  excellence  is  contagious,  and  all  the  laws  governing 
physical  contagion  obtain.     The  germs  of  a  virtue  can  not 
be  planted  at  will  in  the  character  of  another.     No  process 
of  spiritual  inoculation  of  special  virtues  has  as  yet  been 
discovered.     If  the  teacher  would  teach  honesty  she  must 
be  honest;   if  she  would  teach  love  of  truth  she  must  be 
true,  through  and  through.     AH  methodizing  fails  here,  but 
a  teacher  who  stands  before  her  school  the  embodiment  of 
conscientious  duty-doing,  and  of  scrupulous  truth  and  hon- 
,  can  no  more  fail  to  teach  duty-doing,  truth,  and  hon- 
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esty  than  the  sun  can  fail  to  warm  when  its  rays  fall.    She 
who  is  doing  her  best  without  stints  and  w^ith  even'  uncon- 
scious suggestion  of  solicitude  and  self-sacrifice,  is  givingoff 
virtue  from  her  very  garment*s  hem,  and  is  teaching  morals 
whether  she  is  hearing  a  class  in  arithmetic  or  marshaling 
her  children  in  line  in  the  school-yard.     If  we  are  right  in 
believing  that  the  foundation  of    the  state   is  the  public 
school,  and  that  the  influence  of  each  individual  schuol»foT 
weal  or  woe,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  th<^ 
woman  at  its  head,  then  by  cultivating  the  character  of  tb^ 
teaching  force  of  our  country  we  give  our  nation's  future  ^ 
sure  and  mighty  uplift,  and  no  duty  is  more  imperative  a*^ 
the  nation  than  the  thorfmgh  training  of  its  teaching  forc^=^- 
The  young  woman  who  is  to  become  a  teacher  should  h^ 
surrounded  with  all  the  ennobling  and  broadening  influence^ 
possible.     The  narrow  financial  policy  of  most  States  in  thc^ 
treatment  of  their  normal  schools  necessarily  equips  thenta- 
with  teachers  inferior  in  talent  and  acquirements  to  tho 
of  the  richly  endowed  imiversities,  and  limits  opportunity 
for  culture  in  all  directions.     No  expense  is  spared  to  edu- 
cate young  men  for  the  nation's  defense  in  the  naval  and 
militar}'  academies.    After  carefully  selecting  them,  because 
of  superior  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  fitness,  we  make 
them  the  charges  of  the  nation  until  thoroughly  fitted  for 
their  work.    And  yet  that  will  be  to  guard  the  nation  against 
dangers  from  without  alone.     The  young  women    whose 
work  it  will  be  to  guard  the  nation  from  the  graver,  more 
imminent  dangers  from  within,  the  dangers  of   unworthy 
citizenship,  have  poor  opportunities  for  preparation,  and 
they  must  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  as  best 
they  can»  often  weighted  with  poverty  and  natural  unfitness 
for  the  work. 

The  hours  of  a  teacher  s  work  cover  those  of  the  day  that 
other  women  use  for  interchange  of  thought,  and  the  even-  ■ 
ing  finds  her  so  exhausted  of  nerve-force  that  she  is  tempted 
to  rest  and  solitude,  unless  uncompleted  tasks  claim  her  and 
exhaust  her  further. 
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To  breathe  over  and  aver  again  the  same  atmosphere  is 
as  haniiful  to  the  mind  and  spirit  as  to  the  body.  A  teacher 
seeds  to  inhale  fresh  spiritual  breaths  with  each  day's 
advent.  To  be  truly  the  angel  of  the  school  she  must  often- 
times use  her  wings  and  rise  above  the  school  into  aerial 
1ieights»  whose  draughts  shall  refresh  and  vivify,  and  from 
which  new,  and  broad,  and  inspiring  views  may  be  obtained. 
Our  nation's  future  suffers  much  because  of  the  limited 
outlook  of  the  teachers.  The  four  walls  of  the  school-room 
mark  the  horizon  of  the  majority  of  the  so-called  earnest 
workers,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  this  narrowness  is  lauded 
as  virtue,  is  praised  as  devotion  to  the  work,  is  proclaimed 
aslhe  ideal  of  duty-doing.  When  to  be  more  of  a  teacher 
demands  to  be  less  of  a  woman,  it  is  time  to  or}'  halt  and 
prepare  for  defense,  for  an  enemy  of  childhood  advances. 
What  childhood  needs  for  its  full  deveU)pment  is  contact 
with  fully  developed  womanhood.     This  is  God*s  law. 

We  have  known  mothers  whose  time  and  strength  were 
so  given  to  the  cares  of  the  household  that  all  thought  of 
self  was  lost,  and  mind,  heart,  and  body  were  weakened, 
shriveled,  and  dwarfed  until  nothing  but  a  caricature  or  a 
pitiable  distortion  of  womanhood  remained.     The  self-sur- 
render was  complete  and  the  sacrifice  heroic,  but  it  was  a 
suicidal  self-surrender  and  a  mistaken  sacrifice.     The  true 
teacher  s  measure  is  the  true  mother's  measure  —  not  the 
painful  pursuing  to  senseless  nicety  of  the  petty  details  of 
child-care,  but  a  steady  nerve  and  measureless  sympathy,  a 
strong,  wise  thought,  uninfluenced  by  weak  feeling,  but  able 
to  distinguish  essentials  from  non-essentials. 
A  wise  conserv^ation  of  energy  must  precede  a  liberal 
xpenditure  of  energ>\     She  who  saves  herself  that  she  may 
wisely  give  herself  is  most  generous,  for  it  is  she  who  can 
give  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  when 
the  true  time  for  giving  comes.     Again   I  emphasize  the 
grave  need  for  the  most  careful  training,  the  broadest  cult- 
ure, the  development  of  the  complete  womanhood  of  those 
into  whose  hands  the  state  intrusts  its  children.    A  stream 
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can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  and  the  source  of  the 
mightiest  influences  flowing  through  the  school-room  is  tb^ 
teacher. 


DISCUSSION     OF      MRS.      GALPIN'S     PAPER      BY      MRS.     W.     !>-' 
CABELL    OF    WASHrNGTON,     D,     C,     REPRESENTATIVE    O*^ 
THE    NATIONAL    SOCIETY    OF    THE     DAUGHTERS    OF    TKJ 
AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 

Without  change  in  her  relations  to  man  and  to  society^^ 
woman *s  work  partakes  of  the  general  extension  and  evolu*^ 
tion  in  which  she  has  taken  part.     She  needs,  in  my  opinion^ 
no  additional  powers  or  privileges  —  simply  the  opportunity, 
daily  widening,  to  exert  her  manifold  endowments.     How- 
ever great  her  intellectual  gifts,  however  broad  her   cult- 
ure.  her  supreme  function,  now  as  ever,  is  to  bring   forth 
children;  her  overwhelming  responsibility  is  to  bring  them 
up.    Maternity  is  her  mission,  education  her  work,  the  home 
at  once  her  kingdom  and  her  sphere. 

Society  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  men  and 
women  come  together  in  congeniality  and  love  ;  that  they 
work  together  for  the  progeny  they  are  responsible  for 
bringing  into  the  world,  and  that  their  highest  duty,  their 
best  service,  is  to  make  these  children  happier  and  better 
than  themselves. 

It  is  with  the  woman's  share  of  this  labor  that  we  are 
dealing  to-day.  Upon  the  vantage  ground  of  her  mother- 
h*Mjd  she  stands,  clasping  to  her  bosom  the  tiny  creature  to 
which  she  has  given  life,  and  upon  whose  soft  and  complex 
soul  she  must  stamp  an  image  for  good  or  evil  to  endure 
throughout  eternity.  Who  dares  say,  in  contemplating  a 
mar\'el  like  this,  that  woman  occupies  or  has  ever  occupied 
a  subordinate  position  to  man  ;  that  her  powers  are  withered 
for  want  of  use ;  that  her  scope  is  small,  and  that  she  needs 
for  her  full  development  to  share  more  of  the  prerogatives 
of  man  ?  If  it  be  true  that  education  is  the  mighty  interest 
of  mankind,  the  Archimedean  lever  bv  which  the   world 
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must  be  moved  ;  if  preachers  and  public-school  teachers  are 
right  in  proclaiming-  that,  before  a  child  can  read,  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  its  character  are  formed,  then  is  woman  the 
arbiter  of  the  world;  her  physical  soundness,  her  mental 
strength,  her  moral  perfection  are  more  important  elements 
in  the  salvation  of  the  race  than  any  of  the  boasted  attri- 
butes of  man.  And  these  great  claims  the  poets  and  phi- 
Ilosophers  concede.  **  Earth's  noblest  things/*  they  write,  '*  is 
woman  perfected." 
Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  moral  degradation  in  France, 
the  greatest  mocking  skeptics  could  proclaim:  "All  the 
reasonings  of  men  are  not  worth  one  sentiment  of  women," 
If  she  is  true  to  her  responsibilities,  and  equal  to  her 
opportunities,  woman  in  the  holy  empire  of  the  home  begins 
the  great  work  of  education,  and  anticipates  the  ethics  of 
the  schools*  No  easy  task  is  hers  to  rear  the  brood  which 
nestle  under  her  protecting  love ;  to  provide  for  physical 
M  wants  and  secure  the  full  development  of  limbs  and  muscles, 
H   of  nerves  and  brain,  to  make  her  little  animals  stmnd  and 

■  strong  and  pure,  that  they  may  become  the  founders  and 

■  directors  of  a  yet  better  generation.     Nor  is  the  further 
"    work  of  training  the  young  minds  and  guiding  the  strong 

wills   an  easier  one.  for  these  beings  bring  with  them 

I  potent  and  inherited  individuality,  with  which  she  must 
grapple,  while  it  is  yet  unrevealed  and  unconscious,  if  it  is 
to  receive  any  permanent  impressions  whatever. 
Woman's  ethical  influence  in  the  great  scheme  of  educa- 
tion is  based^  therefore,  upon  the  grand  central  truth  of 
,  love.  Her  work  is  preeminently  great  in  that  it  is  con- 
fccemed  with  the  beginnings  of  things,  in  that  she  lays  the 
"foundation   upon   which   the    whole    superstructure    rests. 

iWhen  the  boy  or  girl  enters  the  mimic  world  of  the  school- 
room the   character   should    be  essentially   formed.     The 
1   experience^  often   painful,   of  teachers   testifies  that   it   is 
formed.     We  are  prone  to  underestimate  the  intelligence, 
it  at  least  the  apprehension,  of  a  child.     Wise  people  are 
Lisled  by  the  unformed  manners,  the  babyish  voice,  the 
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delicate  beauty  of  a  little  boy  or  girl  whose  bright  intelli- 
gence grasps  a  situation  at  once  and  appreciates  perfectly 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  proper  and  the 
unseemly,  truth  and  falsehood.  These  perceptive  and  dis^ 
criminating  faculties  of  the  child  must  be  early  trained  to  „_| 
grasp  the  good  and  reject  the  evil,  if  the  fruits  of  subsequentsH 
instruction  are  to  be  other  than  ashes  and  bitterness,  apples 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

While  woman  has  this  early  training  of  the  child,  and 
does  it  with  her  might,  she  is  a  queen.  She  has  scope  in  it 
for  the  employment  of  ever}''  conceivable  faculty  of  the 
mind  and  souL  Education  can  not  set  her  above  this  work. 
Talents  of  the  loftiest  order  can  not  exempt  her  from  it  if 
.she  has  assumed  the  duties  of  maternity.  Anything  else  she 
attempts  or  perfoiTns  must  be  subsidiary  to  it.  Awful  would 
be  any  changes  in  her  social  status  compelling  or  permit- 
ting her  to  delegate  her  high  office  to  any  other  hands.  No 
conceivable  advantage  to  woman  can  compensate  her  for 
the  loss  of  the  inner  life  of  that  holiest  of  holies  —  her 
home.  It  would  profit  her  little,  although  she  gained  the 
whole  world  of  fortune  and  fame,  if  she  could  not  reply 
worthily,  with  the  approval  of  her  sout  to  the  searching 
summons: 

••  Where  is  the  flock  that  I  have  given  thee,  the  beautiful  flock  ?  " 


DISCUSSION  OF  MRS.  GALPIN's   PAPER  BY   MRS.  ANNA   BVFORD 
LEONARD  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Starting  from  the  standpoint  that  evolution  proceeds  at 

the  same  time  along  three  lines,  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual,  and  that  education  is  the  attempt  to  aid  develop- 
ment along  these  lines,  it  is  evident  that  the  spiritual  is  the 
most  important,  from  the  fact  that  it  embraces  the  moral 
and  higher  nature,  and  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
carrying  over  from  life  to  life,  or  beyond  this  life. 
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It  is  self-evident,  then,  that  the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual 
nature,  the  inner  man,  is  the  most  necessary  factor  in  evolu- 
tion. That  woman  by  her  very  constitution  is  best  fitted 
to  aid  in  this  education  is  certain.  Bom  with  a  moral  bias, 
the  ability  to  discern  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  and  that 
subtle  intuition  which  enables  spirit  to  come  in  contact  with 
spirit,  she  has  the  power  to  discern  the  truth  or  interior 
nature  of  things,  and  thus  to  receive  divine  illumination. 

It  is  this  divine  illumination  which  will  enable  her  to  lead 
and  guide  the  coming  race  of  humanity  upward  in  its 
evolution  toward  God  and  a  perfected  humanity.  That  she 
possesses  the  innate  force  to  accomplish  this  work  is  evident 
from  the  moral  qualities  which  have  characterized  her  for 
many  generations. 

Faithfulness,  devotion,  li)ng-su{fering,  and  altruism  have 
been  gradually  preparing  her  for  the  work  which  the  hour 
demands.  That  she  is  ready,  this  large  congress  of  women, 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  amply  testifies  ;  that 
she  will  insist  upon  the  rights  of  her  convictions  none  will 
deny  who  are  familiar  with  her  faithfulness  to  her  duty  and 
her  ability  to  suffer. 

Hoping  everything  and  fearing  nothing,  she  sends  out 
the  searching  ray  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  night  of 
human  ignorance  and  superstition,  exposing  the  fallacies 
of  the  age,  and  by  her  moral  force  and  her  regenerate 
thought  uplifts  the  masses  of  humanity  and  restores  to  them 
their  divine  birthright. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MRS.  GALPIN  S  PAPER  BY  FRANCES  STEWART 
MOSHER  OF  MICHICAN,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  NAT- 
IONAL FREEWILL  BAPTLST  WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  a  country-  of  highly  cult- 
ttied  educators  w^ho  were  all  men,  and  compare  its  ethical 
status  with  another  of  equal  literary  merit  whose  instruct- 
ors were  both  men  and  women.     That  we  can  not  do ;   for, 
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as  the  fabled  Eastern  bird,  endowed  with  only  one  wing, 
remains  earth-bound  until,  joined  to  its  mate,  on  double 
pinions  they  soar  aloft,  so  men  and  women  rise  together  in 
culture  and  refinement. 

What  are  the  essential  elements  that  women  especially 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  character  and  the  education 
of  inquiring  minds  ?  Most  truly  those  which  they  possess 
themselves. 

We  should  like  to  ascribe  to  womanhood  the  virtues  with 
which  the  chivalrous  middle  ages  endowed  her  and  the 
practical  abilities  which  the  present  concedes  to  her.  Will 
the  circumstances  justify  such  ascription  ?  Are  the  schools 
better  and  is  the  moral  condition  of  a  community  higher 
when  many  of  its  instructors  are  women  ?  In  the  United 
States  there  is  an  average  of  over  70  per  cent  of  women 
teachers,  while  twelve  large  cities  report  the  employment 
of  women  only  in  all  grades.  There  is  not  a  department 
of  letters  or  the  sciences  which  women  have  not  entered  as 
instructors. 

The  influence  on  the  women  themselves  has  been  invalu- 
able. To  teach  is  to  learn  twice.  The  lessons  of  self-con» 
trol,  patience,  tact,  keenness  of  perception,  and  discrimina- 
tion in  judging  of  human  nature  have  fitted  them  for 
other  duties  of  life. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  many  of  those  who  com- 
pose the  bodies  forming  the  National  Council  have  been 
teachers,  either  in  seminaries,  in  public  or  private  schools, 
or  in  evening  or  Sunday  schools.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  public  speakers  have  learned  to  move  and  control  audi- 
ences through  study  of  their  pupils.  The  list  of  such  is 
certainly  long  and  honorable,  and  well  sustains  a  point  in 
favor  of  the  moral  influence  of  woman  in  education. 

Tracing  her  influence  more  objectively,  we  seek  the 
results  of  her  work  as  a  teacher.  Mount  Holyoke.  Smith* 
Vassar,  and  a  host  of  other  institutions,  where  both  men 
and  women  are  members  of  the  faculty,  come  before  us  as 
illustrations,  and  silence  controversy. 
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Hundreds  in  this  and  foreign  lands  attest  to  the  profound 
ethical  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  exerted  by  Emma  Wil* 
lard,  Catherine  Beecher,  and  Mar\^  Lyon. 

Xor  is  this  praise  given  to  woman  as  a  teacher  of  her  own 
sex  alone.  The  state  has  recognized  her  adaptability  to 
the  primar>^  and  grammar  school,  not  merely  because  she 
will  work  for  small  wages,  but  also  because  in  her  very 
nature  lies  the  motherly  instinct  that  comprehends  the 
child-thought ;  the  patient  waiting  and  watching  as  the 
mind  gropes  amid  world  mysteries  ;  the  faith  that  holds  the 
little  pilgrim  moored  to  the  eternal,  though  lured  and 
baffled  by  the  perplexing  unknown,  and  exults  as  the  child- 
mind  matures  with  training  and  experience.  Napoleon  said 
that  the  one  who  educates  the  children  will  control  the 
masses. 

The  boy  as  he  leaves  the  school-room  remembers  still  his 
teacher.  Her  influence,  her  principles,  are  still  the  ruling 
powers  of  his  life,  and  many  an  idea  that  develops  later, 
surprising  even  to  himself,  will  be  the  result  of  her  teach- 
ing. She  has  directed  the  shaft,  though  it  falls  far  from  its 
aim.  In  this  influence  lies  a  potent  power,  whose  results 
years  hence  will  reap. 


The  Popular  Inculcation  of  Economy  —  Address  by 
Sara  Louise  Vickers  Oberiioltzer  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 


An  easy,  acceptable,  and  effectual  way  to  inculcate  econ- 
omy and  develop  individual  thrift  is  through  the  school 
savings-bank.  This  teaching  fits  the  need,  and  has  already 
proven  that  its  general  establishment  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  will  decrease  vastly  our  criminals  and  pau- 
pers. 

Public  and  private  waste  are  closely  allied  ;  the  whole  is 
but  an  aggregate  of  units,  the  public  but  the  chorus  of  the 
privates.     While  the  children  come  up  to  manhood  and 
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womanhood  without  any  practical  and  economic  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  money,  we  can  not  reasonably  expect 
them  to  be  thoughtful  financiers,  or  to  know  the  distinction 
between  generosity  and  extravagance,  between  justly  earned 
dollars  and  the  catch-up  and  scatter-about  moneys  whicl 
ruin  more  especially  our  young  men  of  to-day.  Give  thei 
the  school  savings-banks  training,  which  teaches  every 
depositor  how  pennies  accumvilate  to  dollars  and  the  benefits 
of  the  interest  system,  and  they  will  be  able  to  meet  more 
fully  and  understanding! y  the  common  requirements  of  life 
and  of  the  nation. 

This  method  of  inculcating  thrift  is  not  wholly  new.  Il 
was  in  use  in  a  single  school  in  France  in  1834.  In  1866 
had  sectional  establishment  in  Belgium,  Professor  Laurent 
of  the  University  of  Ghent  took  up  the  idea,  and  introduced 
it  into  several  institutions.  The  teaching  met  much  favor 
and  has  been  quietly  working  its  way  over  Europe  since. 
The  school  children  of  France  have  now  over  I2,ooo.ocx) 
francs  to  their  credit  in  the  banks  of  the  republic.  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Denmark,  Russia,  Holland,  and  England 
have  this  teaching  in  some  schools,  sometimes  adminis- 
tered by  private  associations  or  individuals,  often  through' 
the  postal  savings  bank,  which  is  less  satisfactory^  as  an 
instructor. 

Several  different  methods  for  collecting  pennies  and 
inspiring  children  to  industry  are  employed. 

It  is  of  the  work  in  this  country'  that  I  would  more  par- 
ticularly speak.  Owing  to  our  rapid  gro\nh  and  a  financial 
success  that  often  exceeds  our  wisdom,  we  are  perhaps 
in  the  greatest  need.  Abundance  begets  extravagance; 
extravagance  breeds  vice  and  discontent.  As  an  uplifting 
and  leveling  measure,  as  well  as  an  educational  safeguard, 
we  need  this  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

The  application  of  the  savings  .system  as  in  use  in  North 
Dakota  is  so  simple,  so  effective  and  entertaining  that  it 
requires  but  acquaintance  to  insure  its  popularity.  We 
have  it  operating  now  in  325  public  schools  and  some  pri- 
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vate  institutions.  Our  school  children  have  $175,000  to 
their  credit  in  banks.  This  money  stands  in  the  names  of 
the  individual  depositors,  who  number  about  33.000- 

When  the  system  is  to  be  instituted  the  teacher  explains 
to  the  scholars  the  end  and  aim  of  the  school  savings-bank  — 
that  it  is  to  teach  them  the  practical  value  of  money,  huw  it 
^rrijws  by  attention,  the  benefits  of  industry',  the  delight  of 
giving  and  spending  wisely,  and  the  advantages  of  thrift. 

The  roll  is  called  every  Monday  morning  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  children's  savings.  This  occupies  a  very  short 
time,  even  on  the  morning  when  the  work  is  instituted. 
Each  child  who  is  a  depositor  has  the  little  copyright  savings. 
bank  card,  on  the  face  of  which  is  his  name,  with  that  of  the 
school  and  that  of  the  teacher.  On  the  back  are  the  regu- 
laticms.  The  card  is  folded,  and  on  the  inside  is  the  date  for 
each  Monday  in  the  schooUyear,  with  space  opposite  for 
amount  of  deposit.  When  the  names  are  called  by  the 
teacher  each  pupil  who  desires  to  deposit  steps  up  with  his 
card  and  money,  handing  them  quickly  to  the  teacher,  say- 
ing, **Yes,  5  cents,'*  or  whatever  sum  it  may  be.  She, 
wth  a  figure,  credits  the  amount  on  the  chikVs  card  and  on 
her  roll-book,  passing  the  card  back  to  the  child,  who  keeps 
it  always  in  hand  as  a  memorandum  and  receipt.  The  first 
collection  in  the  schot)l  is  deposited  in  the  bank  as  a  gen- 
eral school  fund.  When  a  scholar  has  deposited  50  cents 
or  $1,  as  the  bank  authorities  may  agree,  he  is  given  a  bank- 
book, and  the  money  is  placed  to  his  personal  credit  by  the 
bank  ;  when  he  has  $3,  an  interest  of  3  per  cent  is  allowed 
him  by  the  bank,  and  he  has  the  privileges  of  an  adult  depos- 
itor acting  through  school  facilities,  A  special  teacher's 
rolLbook  is  arranged  with  spaces  to  record  most  conven- 
iently weekly  deposits.  The  other  forms  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  system  are  simple  and  calculated  to  mini- 
mize the  work.  The  money  collected  by  each  teacher  is 
placed  in  an  envelope,  which  is  so  printed  as  to  require  at 
her  hand  but  the  number  of  the  school  or  class  and  amount 
of  contents,    A  deposit  slip  is  used  in  forwarding  all  collec- 
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tions  by  the  teacher  to  the  principal,  and  by  the  princi 
to  the  bank.     The  envelopes  in  which  teachers  send  t^"*^ 
collection  to  the  principal  are  sealed,  and  the  total  amotJ-^^. 
is  recorded  on  the  deposit  slip,  previously  mentioned,  whi*-^' 
acconi panics  the  envelope.   The  envelopes  are  sent  togeth^^"^ 
thus  labeled,  to  the  bank,  where  the  bank  authorities  op^^  ^ 
count,  verify,  and  credit  at  leisure.     With  the  last  coUe^  ^ 
tion  of  each  month  a  monthly  record  of  the  scholars  in<^  • 
vidual  deposits  is  sent  by  each  teacher  to  the  principal  c:^ 
the  school,  and  by  him  to  the  bank  with  the  children"*^ 
bank-books,  that  credits  may  be  properly  made.    These  list-— ^ 
are  returned  by  the  bank  to  the  principal  with  the  scholar^^ 
bank-books  during  the  week.    The  bank-books  are  gfiven  td^ 
the  children  to  take  to  their  homes  the  last  Friday  of  eaclffs^ 
month,  to  be  returned  with  the  following  Monday  morning' 
deposits.     The  principal  keeps  a  record  of  the  weekly  col. 
lections  of  the  teachers.     A  check  with  which  pupils  with- 
draw their  money   requires    the    signature  of   parent,  or 
guardian,  and  principal.    The  principal  uses  the  general- 
fund  bank-book,  received  when  the  first  school  deposit  is 
made.     It   is  always  sent  with   the  weekly  deposits  and 
returned  to  him  by  messenger,  with  full  amount  of  credit. 
This  frees  him  from  responsibility,  and  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  any  error  can  be  at  once  traced  to  its  source* 

The  bank-books  taken  into  the  homes  once  a  month 
arouse  family  interest,  and  parents  have  often  been  induced 
to  curtail  needless  expenses  by  the  practical  lesson  in  the 
accumulation  of  small  savings  thus  given  them.  The 
teachers  become  much  interested  in  the  growing  amounts 
of  their  pupils'  deposits.  In  some  instances  those  who  have 
not  before  had  bank  deposits  have  themselves  opened 
accounts  and  felt  the  reflex  benefit  of  their  own  teaching. 
The  practical  acquaintance  this  exercise  gives  both  pupils 
and  teachers  with  the  initial  fonns  of  business  law  —  famil- 
iarity with  the  check,  deposit-slip,  and  bank-book  — is  in 
itself  of  value. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  school 
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savings-bank  system  that  it  should  be  in  any  sense  a  Jay 

Gould  hoarding  scheme.     The  idea  is  to  teach  the  true  and 

l>est  uses  of  money  as  a  comfort  factor  —  to  give  the  child 

^oxi dividual ity  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  knowledge  of 

^pii«>  every -day  needs,  and  a  training  that  will  fit  him  in  a 

mesasure  to  cope  undei*standingly  with  them.     The  children 

<i>f   the  rich,  who  are  often  given  money  to  waste,  need  this 

tra^ining  quite  as  much  as  the  children  of  the  poor;  and  to 

the  great  middle  class»  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  common- 

Av^^alth.  it  is  a  fine  supplement   to   what  they  have  been 

t^^ught  at  home.     The  boy  and  the  girl  using  these  school 

^^.cUities  wisely  have  each  in  their  individual  right,  when 

tTicy  leave  school,  a  snug  little  stim,  from  one  to  two  hun- 

^ix-ed  dollars  in  bank  ;  and  more,  they  have  approved  knowl- 

^^ge  that  they  can  by  caring  properly  for  the  pennies  be 

^everabov^e  physical  need.     They  see  they  have  equal  right 

"  to  possess  and  earn  ;  that  above  all  outward  law  there  is  an 

innate  independence  which  entitles  each  one  to  perstmal 

possession,  responsibility,  and  citizenship.     They  are  a  liv- 

^    tug  argument  against  socialism,  anarchy,  drunkenness,  and 

H    crime. 

H       I  do  not  say  all  the  youth  thus  taught  economy  in  the 
H    schools   will   be   valuable,   law-abiding    people,   but    I   do 
^1   assert  that,  other  things  being  equal,  three-fourths  of  them 
^m  will;  and  that  if  this  system,  fostered  by  educators,  was  in 
^V  force  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  this  Govern- 
H   ment  would  find  the  annual  recruits  to  its  half-million  army 
of  paupers  vastly  decreased.     Is  it  not  better  to  train  our 
people  to  thrift  and  to  the  elements  of  self-support  than  to 
n       allow  them  to  grow  up  like  Mrs.  Stowe's  Topsy,  or  roadside 
^B  weeds,  and  then  line  the  way  with  poor-houses  and  prisons 
^m  in  w^hich  to  settle  them  ?     Hon,  W.  T.  Harris,  commissioner 
^M  of  education,  recognizes  and  willingly  forwards  this  new 
feature  in  the  school  curriculum.     He  has  given  us  encour- 
agement in  the  work  accomplished  ;  he  has  on  display,  in 
the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  our 
forms  as  used   in   the  administration  of   school  savings- 
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banks,  the  statistical  table  representing  our  progress,  ^*^^ 
some  literature  on  the  subject.    The  presidents  and  prof  ^^^^ 
ors  of  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  have  ^nrit^t:^^'' 
me  unsolicited,  during  the  past  two  years,  inquiring  into  ^^^ 
every -day  working  of   the   system,  and   expressing  tlr^^^ 
approbation  and  interest.     President  Fetterolf   of   Gir^-^*^ 
College,  Philadelphia,  asked  for  particulars  of  the  schcJ^" 
savings-banks,  last  autumn,  and  writes  that  he  has  est^»-*^ 
lished  from  it  a  savings  system  which  is  used  with  succ^--^ 
in  Girard  College.     We  Pennsylvanians  think  it  particular^  J 
appropriate  that  the  college  which  owes  its  existence  to  tt*-^ 
eminently  thrifty  and  economic  Stephen  Girard  should  thu^  ^ 
effectively  commemorate  him  by  teaching   his  every-daj;^ 
principles  practically  to   the  orphan  boys  for  whom   hi^:^ 
munificence  pro\'ided.     Some  of  the  mission  schools, use  ou^^ 
system   acceptably.     Among  the  very  poor,  the  little  out^ — ' 
casts  of  society,  this  teaching  of  economy  is  recognized  as  at— 
great  force  against  the  flagrant  socialism  bom  of  poverty, 
envy,  and  discontent.     After  all  it  is  perhaps  down  in  the 
missions  that  we  need  most  to  put  in  circulation  pure  air, 
pure   money,  and   practical   thoughts ;    and   we   are  most 
heartily  glad  to  reach  even  a  few  of  them  with  a  tide  of 
reform. 

In  some  of  the  Indian  industrial  schools  this  practical 
method  of  training  is  used.  Of  the  thirty-six  public  schook 
into  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  personally  instru- 
mental in  placing  the  school  savings-bank  teaching  during 
the  past  year  1  should  like  to  speak  separately,  but  time  will 
not  allow.  I  refer  you  to  the  printed  statistical  tables  here 
for  distribution,  to  which,  with  other  literature  on  the  snb^ 
ject,  I  would  direct  your  attention.  ^H 

A  public  school  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  was  the  first  in  th^" 
United  States  to  use  this  teaching,  and  used  it  from  1876  to 
1881  with  much  liK-al  approval,  but  had  little  or  no  follow- 
ing. In  18S5  Mr.  J.  H.  Thir>%  with  a  simple  system  adapted 
from  the  French,  had  the  work  taken  up  in  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.     It  continues  to  operate  acceptably  there.    Of 
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the  6,500  scholars  on  the  public-schtx)!  register,  2,166  are 
depositors,  having  over  $14,000  to  their  credit. 

My  acquaintance  with  it  dates  from  a  convention  of  Econ- 
|omists  in   1888.     Passing  mention  was  there  made  of  the 

rhool  savings-bank,  and  I  immediately  made  myself  famil- 
fiar  with  the  best  methods  in  use,  and  gave  the  scheme  nt;ws. 

iper  vent.  We  took  it  up  in  ray  own  borough,  Norristown, 
nd  the  adjacent  one  of  Pottstown,  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  simultaneously  in  the  winter  of  1S89.  To-day 
:hool  sa^'^ngs-banks  are  in  acceptable  use  in  114  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  fifty  of  them  in  my  own  county. 

We  may  be  a  little  old-fog^'isb  in  William  F^enn's  staid  set- 
lement,  from  a  Western  point  of  view,  but  we  are  imbued 
v-ith  the  thrift  of  our  Quaker  and  German  ancestry*,  and  are 
Liixious  to  hand  it  down  the  line  of  coming  generations. 

About  200  schools  in  thirteen  other  States  have  adopted 
:his  teaching*  fifty  of  them  in  New  York.  So  long  as  the 
^^ork  is  one  of  private  philanthropy  it  is  rather  difficult  to 

rt  records  and  data  of  them  all. 

The  deposits  of  the  scholars  are  entirely  voluntary,  and 
\n  an  average  about  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  a  school 
ire  depositors.  At  Norristown  the  school  children  have  to 
Iheir  credit  $8^033.17,  after  having  withdrawn  over  $10,000. 
'heir  entire  collections,  with  interest  accrued  in  the  three 

id  a  half  years  the  system  has  been  in  use,  have  been 

These  withdrawals  of  school  deposits  do  not  necessarily 
[indicate  an  expenditure  of  the  money.   As  the  pupils  gradu- 
Lte  or  leave  school  they  have  their  dealings  directly  with 
banks,  while  the  amounts  are  no  longer  listed  as  school 
)sits.     I   could    also   relate  scores  of    instances  where 
ithdrawals  have  been  made  for  family  needs  or  crying 
^necessities. 

These  school  savings-banks  are  often  established  by  the 
Ad  of  bankers,  they  furnishing  the  printed  forms  and 
ncouraging  deposits,  knowing  that,  even  though  it  does 

fOot  always  pay  from  a  business  point  of  view  to  handle  the 
10 
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small  savings  of  hundreds  of  school  children,  they  are  train- 
ing customers  ;  that  children  who  have  bank  accounts  will 
make  men  and  women  who  are  bank  depositors.  Intelligent 
school  directors  in  most  localities  are  easily  interested  in 
this  teaching,  and  the  propagation  of  it  is  both  pleasant  and 
popular. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  taken  up 
schix)l  savings-banks  as  a  department  of  its  work,  giving 
me  the  superintendency  of  it  in  the  World's  and  also  in  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
has  extended  us  a  helpful  hand,  publishing  in  a  pamphlet 
form  and  giving  broad  circulation  to  an  address  it  was  my 
privilege  to  make  before  it  in  Philadelphia  last  May.  Mrs* 
H.  C.  Ruth,  well  known  as  the  Dakota  farmer,  is  awakening 
interest  in  North  Dakota.  The  Grangers,  the  American 
bankers,  and  several  educational  associations  have  adopted 
resolutions  approving  of  this  practical  teaching  of  economy, 
and  expressing  their  desire  to  spread  it.  The  press  of  the 
country  opens  its  columns  to  records  of  the  work,  giving  it 
generous  editorial  mention.  In  most  localities  where  we 
have  school  savings-banks  the  amount  of  the  Monday 
deposits  of  the  children  are  published  weekly  as  items  of 
news. 

We  are  finding  response  this  year  in  the  West,  The  sys- 
tem was  taken  up  in  the  public  schools  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
January  9th  :  and  up  to  April  50th  743  of  the  1,900  pupils 
in  the  schools  were  depositors,  and  had  to  their  credit  as 
savings  $2,099.69.  The  first  school  collection  was  taken  in 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  March  6th ;  the  first  in  the  schools  of 
Wamego,  Kan.,  March  26th.  Casselton  and  Wahpeton. 
N.  Dak.,  the  points  most  recently  taking  up  the  system, 
made  their  first  collections  April  24th. 

In  order  to  disseminate  this  teaching  fully  it  is  desirable 
that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  a  school  become 
depositors  as  possible.  Deposits  of  small  amounts  will 
teach  this  lesson  quite  as  effectually  as  larger  ones,  and  it  is 
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the  question  how  many  depositors  there  are  in  a  school, 
rather  than  how  much  have  they  deposited,  that  is  of  vital 
moment. 


» Educational  Training  in  Its  Bearing  Upon  the  Pro- 
motion OF  Social  Purity  —  ADi)REh.s  by  Jennie  de  la 
j  M.  LoziER,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 
It  has  been  said  that  honor  and  fame  from  no  condition 
rise,  and  equally  true  is  it  that  sin  and  shame  are  found  in 
ever)'  class  of  society  and  condition  of  life.  Immorality^  or 
violation  of  the  law  of  purity,  can  be  found  as  rampant  and 
as  gross  under  silk  and  velvet  as  under  rags,  in  the  palace 
1  and  in  the  hovel,  in  the  African  kraal  and  in  the  American 
I  mansion.  It  is  widespread  because  it  is  inherent  in  igno- 
rance and  weakness.  It  is  due  to  the  domination  of  man's 
animal  nature  over  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  It  is 
no  new  thing  in  the  world  s  history,  and  it  is  neither  more 
dreadful  in  quality  nor  more  overwhelming  in  quantity 
than  it  has  ever  been.  But  our  increasing  cognizance  of 
the  factors  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  disorders,  due 
to  the  spread  of  scientific  information  and  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method  of  investigation,  enables  us  to  diagnose 
the  malady  and  to  suggest  the  possible  cure. 

In  moral  disease,  as  in  physical  disease,  we  analyze  the 
predisposing  and  the  exciting  causes;  we  differentiate  it 
into  sin,  or  willful  wrong,  and  weakness,  or  irresponsible 
wrong.  A  mistaken  diagnosis  leads  us  into  the  pitfall  of 
quackery,  which  endeavors  by  nostrums  and  patches  to  con- 
ceal the  ravages  of  evil,  instead  of  the  true,  radical  treat- 
ment of  the  conscientious  surgeon,  who  will  amputate  and 
ablate  from  the  germ  if  possible,  and  thus  save  the  whole 
organism  from  corruption  and  decay. 

We  have  had  many  doctors  in  the  realms  of  metaphysics 
and  of  physics.  What  we  need  to-day»  imperatively  and 
universally,  is  an  enlightened  motherhood  which  will  have 
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the  intellect  to  grasp  the  causes  of  imiDorality,  and  the 
mother-love  and  mother-courage  to  apply  and  inculcate  the 
principles  of  individual  and  social  purity  with  fearless 
fidelity. 

Morality  means  the  restraint  and  right  direction  of  man's 
sensual  and  emotional  nature.  It  is  not  an  instinctive 
faculty.  On  the  contrar>%  instinct  is  again.st  it.  It  is  the 
struggle  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  such  a  struggle 
can  no  more  be  expected  to  develop  spontaneously  into 
moral  purity  than  an  ear  for  music  or  a  taste  for  poetry 
would  be  expected  to  lead  to  the  production  of  a  Paganini 
or  a  Tennyson. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  struggle  is 
more  terrible,  more  vital,  more  difficult  than  any  mere 
struggle  for  physical  existence  upon  the  earth ;  that  it  is  a 
fight  between  Saint  George  and  the  dragon,  between  Chris- 
tian and  Apollyon,  between  the  angels  of  light  and  those 
of  darkness,  for  the  possession  of  the  human  soul.  Poor 
little  human  soul !  It  is  embarked  upon  life's  troubled  sea, 
like  the  flame  in  the  lamps  of  paper  floated  out  upon  the 
Ganges  by  the  Indian  girls;  it  maybe  drowned  by  over- 
whelming waters,  or  may  flare  up  in  one  wild  spurt  and 
destroy  its  frail  vehicle. 

The  general  heredity  which  the  child  shares  with  all  the 
sons  of  men  is  the  first  handicap  in  the  race,  and  the  special 
heredity  in  the  individual  is  the  second,  and  may  be  the 
heavier  weight.  The  education  which  does  not  recognise 
heredity  —  w^hether  you  call  it  original  sin  or  tendencies  — 
makes  a  mistake  at  the  outset :  the  educational  training  of 
the  young  in  morals  and  in  purity  must  proceed  largely 
upon  the  principle  of  derivation.  In  therapeutics  this 
means  to  call  off  the  too-abundant  blood  from  one  part  of 
the  body,  where  it  is  producing  congestion  and  pain,  and  to 
carry  it  to  some  other  spot,  where  its  warmth  is  needed. 
To  call  attention  to  purity,  to  dwell  upon  impurity,  will  M 
often  direct  the  thought  to  the  very  evil  we  desire  to  avert,  ■ 
and  this,  I  am  sure,  has  been  a  common  mistake  when  an 
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overzealous  teacher  or  guardian  ha.s  meddled  too  roughly 
with  the  delicate  essence  of  modesty.  But  here  again  we 
are  assisted  by  science,  which  lifts  the  subject  out  of  the 
einotional  realm,  and  puts  it  upim  the  calm  basis  of  health- 
ful normality ;  which  clothes  the  facts  of  nature  in  clear-cut 
terms  of  purity.  Again,  from  religion  we  derive  the  most 
efficacious  prescription  known  yet  upon  the  earth,  and  one 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  all  time.  It  is  *'  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection  **;  it  is  the  overcoming  of  evil  with 
good.  The  angel  comes,  in  answer  to  prayer,  to  strengthen 
even  the  little  ones  against  evil  thoughts  and  degrading 
desires,  and  helps  to  build  up  moral  strength  and  renew 
spiritual  vitality. 

What  should  be  the  practical  work  of  any  society  that 
hopes  to  bring  us  up  to  a  higher  ethical  plane  ?     Clearly 

b  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  and  hearty  cooperation 
ivith  everything  that  tends  to  cleanliness,  thrift,  and  cheer- 
fulness in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  wretched,  and  with 
everything  that  will  provide  constant  and  agreeable  occupa- 
tion to  childhood  everywhere.  We  must  also  cooperate  with 
every  agency  that  will  increase  self-respect  and  honorable 
pride  in  the  individual,  and  with  ever>'  form  of  religious 
belief  which  will  keep  man  in  a  right  relation  with  his 
Creator  and  his  fellow-man.  And  lastly , we  must  secure  such 
legislation  as  will  place  men  and  women  upon  equal  footing, 
and  will  maintain  the  reasonable  independence  of  women 
in  the  business  world. 

Finally,  every  community  is  a  composite  of  moral,  social, 
civic,  and  economic  forces.  It  is  precisely  what  these  forces 
make  it. 

The  state  must  be  educated  to  recognize  its  responsibility, 
from  which  it  can  never  escape.  We  must  be  educated  up 
to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  vicious  and  depraved 
in  our  midst  have  become  such,  in  the  main,  through  a 
false  and  pernicious  order  of  things,  too  often  founded  and 
fostered  in  bad  laws  or  due  to  the  absence  of  good.  In  that 
sense  and  to  that  degree  prostitution  and  crime  are  the  ere- 
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ation  and  offspring  of  the  vState.  Wise  legislation,  practical, 
large-hearted  pliilanthropy,  should  everywhere  provide  asy- 
lums and  retreats  where  the  morally  sick  may  become 
restored  —  may  be  quarantined,  so  to  speak,  for  a  time,  and 
through  loving  sympathy,  watchful  care,  and  suitable  occu- 
pation be  gradually  brought  to  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  a 
desire  to  lead  a  new  life. 

The  numerous  moral  reform  and  female  guardian  soci- 
eties, midnight  missions,  and  homes  for  the  friendless,  of 
our  large  cities,  have  done  a  noble  work  in  rescuing  myriads 
of  women  from  the  very  mouth  of  the  flaming  pit.  They 
have  snatched  them  literally  as  brands  from  the  burning, 
and  enabled  them  to  lead  decent,  respectable,  and  repent- 
ant liv^es.  In  the  horrible  dens  from  which  many  of  these 
poor  creatures  have  escaped,  they  have  been  kept,  often  for 
years,  helpless,  hopeless  prisoners,  robbed  of  their  clothing 
and  money,  and  obliged  to  drink  with  ever>'  loathsome 
patron  of  the  place,  thus  sinking  from  vile  depths  to  lower 
depths  of  infamy  and  shame,  with  no  eye  to  pity,  no  hand 
to  save.  It  takes  time  and  useful  occupation  to  recover  from 
these  lazar-house  scenes  and  experiences,  to  restore  the 
shattered  nerves  and  moral  tone. 

Industrial  farm-homes,  where  small-fruit  and  bee  culture, 
or  the  raising  of  poultry  or  flow^ers,  can  be  profitably  followed 
by  the  beneficiaries,  offer  by  far  the  best  solution  to  this 
problem.  Several  States  have  already  established  such 
homes  for  fallen  w^omen,  and  blazed  the  way  of  reform  for 
other  communities  to  follow. 

This  great  social  ulcer  —  this  cancer,  eating  into  the  vitals 
of  every  great  city,  and  contaminating  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages alike  with  its  gangrenous  touch  —  may  thus  be  brought 
under  the  surgeon's  knife  and  healthy  sanitation. 

The  state  cares  for  the  destitute  and  the  indigent  sick ; 
why  should  it  not  also  care  for  its  morally  sick  —  the  victims 
of  a  false  social,  civic,  and  industrial  system  ^who,  unless 
rescued  and  cared  for  by  the  state,  will  continue  to  drag 
dowm  multitudes  into  a  common  ruin  with  themselves? 
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Philanthropy,  religion,  social  science,  and  the  state  should 
unite  in  a  supreme  effort  to  rescue  the  perishing,  provide 
forlhe  weak»  abolish  vice*  and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
entire  community.  To  this  task  has  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Purity  set  its  hands.  Toward  this  goal 
—  the  elevation  of  the  state  and  of  humanity,  through  the 
rescue  and  elevation  of  woman  and  the  purification  of  the 
home  —  are  all  the  moral  forces  of  the  age  pressing  rapidly 
forward. 


The  Highest  Education  — Address  by  Mrs,  Charll; 
Kendall  Adams  of  Wisconsin, 


During  the  past  twenty  years  perhaps  no  one  thing  has 
more  assuredly  marked  the  onward  progress  of  our  time 
than  the  interest,  assumed  and  real,  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  All  over  our  country  schools  and  colleges 
have  multiplied,  where  careful  training  and  much  wise 
leaching  are  accomplished.  Universities  have  opened  their 
doors  —  many  of  them  only  half  w^ay,  it  is  true,  but  a  few 
certainly  swing  the  gates  wide  —  and  in  all  directions  the 
path,    once    very    thorny,    has    been    made    smooth    and 

asant. 

More  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  world*s  history 
woman  stands  side  by  side  with  brother,  father,  friend 
—  quite  man's  peer  in  power  to  acquire,  and  if  her  acquire- 
ments be  of  the  right  sort,  his  peer  in  power  to  use  them. 
Askance  he  looks  at  her,  perhaps,  oftentimes  strangely  mis- 
understanding  her.  However  he  may  regard  her,  let  us 
not  forget  that  whenever  she  proics  herself  a  p<nver,  he,  let 
him  be  stranger  or  friend,  is  ever  first  to  admit  it,  ever  first 
to  welcome  and  approve.  Let  us  not  cease  to  remember 
that  much  of  the  advance  has  been  made  with  his  aid,  and 
in  many  cases  on  his  shoulders. 

The  onward  march  of  w^omen  in  what  we  term  the 
higher  education  is  a   fact  of  ver>'  deep  and   absorbing 
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interest^  marking,  we  must  believe,  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
histon%a*ssuring  for  all  of  us  the  step  onward,  creating  a  gift 
for  the  future  not  to  be  measured  in  its  worth,  measureless 
in  its  possibilities.  We  can  not  regard  it  with  too  much 
gratitude,  too  high  reverence,  too  deep  an  appreciation  : 
we  can  not  aid  it,  even  in  a  small  way,  without  securing 
blessing  to  ourselves,  and  the  surer  consciousness  of  ines- 
timable blessing  not  only  to  those  about  us,  but  to  the  gen- 
erations to  follow  us. 

But  it  is  not  of  this  higher  education,  profitable  as  is  the 
theme,  that  I  desire  to  speak  at  this  time  and  on  this  occa- 
sion. There  is  given  to  each  of  us,  and  especially  is  it 
given  to  women,  to  attain  not  only  a  higher,  but  the  highest 
education.  And  here  let  me  call  attention  to  a  possibility 
already  made  too  evident,  that  in  attempting  to  attain  the 
former  there  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  latter.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  too  often  made  plain  that  in  educating  the 
head  we  have  made  too  little  account  of  the  heart.  This 
need  not  be  the  ca.se,  yet  it  happens  too  often,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  where  this  is  the  case  it  were  better 
the  woman  had  never  entered  the  sthool-room.  Add  to  the 
higher  education  the  highest,  and  you  do  well ;  but  get  the 
highest  at  any  cost.  That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  only  edu- 
cation that  can  be  of  real  and  permanent  worth  to  women. 

Dear  friends,  you  and  I  know  from  whom  alone  this 
highest  education  can  proceed  ;  we  know  there  is  but  one 
Teacher,  one  schooLroom,  one  text^book ;  and  you  will  say 
ju.st  here,  perhaps:  **  Why  repeat  this?  It  is  but  platitude. 
We  hear  it  constantly.  What  can  it  ser^*e  here  and  now?*' 
Let  us  follow  a  step  farther  and  find  the  something  that  it 
does  serve;  and  that  is  worthy  our  consideration  in  a  very 
peculiar  sense  at  the  present  time,  a  time  when  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  has  a  deeper  import  than  ever  before. 

And,  first,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  real  value  of  any  edu- 
cation to  its  possessor-  Is  it  not  in  the  development  that  it 
brings  to  its  owners  and  to  those  about  them  ?  But  is  it  not 
also  in  truer  sense  the  fitness  it  gives  for  the  work  they  are 
to  do  ? 
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As  the  athlete  trains  for  the  victory  he  hopes  to  win,  as 

the  professional  student  spends  his  energy  in  daily  toil  for 
the  place  he  aims  to  fill,  so  is  there  in  the  training  of  a 
woman  a  profotinder  reason,  a  more  eloquent  plea,  for  that 
which  will  give  to  her  the  implement  that  is  to  make  her  of 
worth  in  the  place  where  God's  own  voice  calls  her,  for  so 
long  as  the  world  lasts  and  time  endures  the  large  majority 
of  women,  must  find  their  place  in  the  home.  It  is  here  as 
daughter,  wife,  mother  that  she  must  confront  the  widest 
horizon  of  usefulness  and  endeavor.  In  the  varied  phases 
here  awaiting  her  with  their  perplexities  and  anxieties, 
their  satisfactions  and  joys,  she  is  called  to  meet  daily  expe- 
riences that  must  test  her  ability  to  the  utmost,  and  which 
only  the  highest  education  can  at  all  satisf3^  You  will 
surely  admit  that  here  certainly  her  value  t<»  herself,  to 
those  nearest  her,  and  through  them  to  society  at  large 
depends  far  more  upon  the  qualities  of  heart  she  brings  to 
her  work  than  upon  any  mere  intellectual  acquirement. 
She  must  inspire,  charm,  elevate  in  proportion  as  she  is 
suffused  with  Christian  grace  and  Christian  spirit,  far  more 
than  by  *'  the  knowledge  which  puffeth  up  and  edifieth  not/* 

Recall  the  long  list  of  women  who  have  blest  the  world 
and  left  to  it  a  deathless  legacy,  who  knew  nothing  of  a 
college  training.  The  greatest  minds  among  women,  intel- 
lectually considered,  in  this  great  century,  knew  nothing  of 
it.  Names  might  be  multiplied,  they  will  come  to  you  by 
the  score,  that  were  never  recorded  on  college  registers. 
And  while,  if  these  women  were  living  to-day,  they  would 
be  the  very  ones  who  would  at  any  sacrifice  attain  such 
training,  yet  women  like  these  know  very  well  that  at  its 
best  it  can  not  give  to  any  woman  all  that  life  needs.  And 
in  this  phase  is  danger  to  the  young  woman  entering  upon 
it;  if  she  believes  that  it  will  give  her  all  of  life,  she  is 
shutting  out  the  greatest  light,  without  which  any  college 
training  is  idle. 

I  would  not  seem,  even  by  the  smallest  hint,  to  dispar- 
age  the  education  of  the  college  —  on  the  contrary,  I  would 
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make  it  possible  for  every  woman  to  secure  it  —  but  I  must 
also  repeat,  with  emphatic  utterance,  that  so  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  so  long  as  human  society  exists,  in  the 
right  development  of  the  woman  the  education  of  the  heart 
must  ever  be  of  superlative  consequence,  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  education  of  the  head.  Let  a  woman's 
intellect  be  inspired  and  controlled  by  her  heart,  and  not 
only  is  her  own  soul  fed,  but  she  becomes  the  fountain  of 
nourishment  to  the  souls  of  others  — yes,  even  to  souls 
unb<:)m.  Let  her  intellect  be  stimulated  at  the  expense  of 
the  heart,  and  she  is  like  a  tree  bearing  unfruitful  bloom  at 
the  top  and  dead  at  its  center. 


The  Catholic  Woman  as   an  Educator 
Makv  a.  B.  Maher. 


Address  bv 


The  illustrious  Bishop  Spaulding  says :  *'  The  great  edu- 
cati<jnal  problem  has  been  and  now  is  how  to  give  to  the 
soul  purity  of  intention,  to  the  conscience  steadfastness, 
to  the  mind  force,  pliability,  and  openness  to  light."  In  other 
words,  how  to  bring  philosophy  and  religion  to  the  aid  of 
the  will,  so  that  the  better  self  shall  prevail,  and  each 
generation  introduce  its  successor  to  a  higher  plane  of  life. 
The  value  of  culture  is  great,  and  the  ideal  it  presents 
points  in  the  right  direction  in  bidding  us  build  up  the 
being  which  we  are. 

No  finer,  truer,  better  equipped  agent  could  be  found  to 
send  upon  this  mission  than  woman.  Her  inherent  tender 
conscience  makes  religion  a  necessity,  her  philosophy  of 
love  her  strongest  argument,  while  her  warm,  large  s\'m- 
pathy,  her  marvelous  ingenuity,  her  ready  tact  make  her 
quick  to  learn,  speedy  to  devise,  prompt  to  execute  new 
plans  or  utilize  the  old  in  newer  fields  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  greatest  good.  Her  resources  are  hydra-headed ; 
her  courage  dauntless.  In  whatever  walk  of  life  it  be  — 
religion,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  literature,  science,  or 
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the  ruder  treadmill  of  commercial  ways  —  woman  holds  a 
front  rank  as  inspirer,  helper,  instructor.  History  writes 
the  names  of  no  great  men  who  have  not  had  some  female 
educator  urging  them. 

"So  long  as  there  is  any  seriousness  left/'  says  Spaulding, 

^leligion  is    man's  first  and  deepest   concern."      What  a 

fotent  ai*gument  to  all  men's  creeds  the  pure  living  of  the 

Woman  lends,  while  in  material  things  as  well  how  many 

mothers  and  how  many  sisters  have  labored  to  set  the  jewels 

m  the  tabernacle's  door!     God's  priesthood,  were  ihey  not 

educators  and  refiners  ?  Would  John  Chrysostom  have  been 

■  "the  golden  mouthed"  without  his  mother-educator?    Left 

^  a  widow  in  her  twentieth  year,  she  gave  her  life  and  labor 

for  the  culture  of  her  boy,    Augu.stine,  too,  was  not  indebted 

H  wholly  to  the  **  Hortensius  "  of  Cicero  for  his  searching  after 

"truth,  nor  to  the  pleadings  of  Saint  Ambrose  to  renounce 

his  sinful  life.      His  sainted    mother   Monica's  entreaties. 

fceupplementing  his  prayers,  aroused  his  sluggish  will  at  last, 

^and  through  her  brave,  uplifting  love  her  son  was  raised  to 

the  church's  calendar  of  saints. 

We  owe  the  splendid  **  Genius  of  Christianity"  to  the 

:her  of  Chateaubriand.     From  her  death-bed  she  .sent  a 

Lge  begging  him  to  return  to  the  church  he  had  almn- 

loned.     On  receiving  it  **  he  wept  and  he  believed,"  and 

red  bis  sincere  atonement  by  consecrating  to  religion's 

Tense  all  the  talents  he  possessed. 

Nano  Nagle,  the  apostle  of  education  in  Ireland  during 
"the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  herself  by  stealth 

I  at  first,  and  later  by  introducing  the  Ursulines,  achieved  won- 
Iflers  for  education  by  the  almost  herculean  feats  she  per- 
formed in  the  face  of  the  law  that  made  it  felony  for  an 
Irish  Catholic  to  teach,  or  even  to  learn. 

The  organized  Sodalities  of  the  church,  with  the  societies 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  each  in  its  peculiar  mission,  cast 
lessons  of  charity,  patience,  resignation,  and  purity  of  life 
[broadcast  upon  the  world.  We  have  the  reformatories  and 
lliospitals  ministered  to  by  the  world-famed  sisters  of  charity 
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and  mercy,  who,  while  deftly  binding^  up  the  wounds  of  sin 
or  accident,  naively  drop  a  seed  of  Wrtue  and  of  faith  by 
the  wayside  in  the  hearts  of  their  charges.  Who  shall  say 
woman  is  not  an  educator  ? 

HavHng  demonstrated  that  the  Catholic  woman  is  an  edu- 
cator by  influence  and  inspiration,  I  come  now  to  prove  that 
she  educates  also  by  direct  instruction.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  nearly  a  million  women  teachers,  properly  called, 
in  the  world.  There  are  the  schools  of  church  and  state, 
schools  for  general  learning  and  for  technical  branches, 
and  schools  for  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  All  ha\*e 
their  complement  of  women  educators. 

The  church  asks  a  fullness  of  education  that  the  state 
alone  does  not  give,  therefore  we  have  sectarian  schools,. 
or  **  Nun's  Schools.'*  The  Holy  Church,  as  the  spiritual' 
mother,  reaches  out  for  the  hearts  of  her  children,  main- 
taining that  the  moral  is  above  the  intellectual  and  that  the 
heart  must  be  trained  by  religious  influence  while  the  mind 
is  being  educated  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Thus  we  have 
the  parochial  and  the  academic  schools,  for  the  elementar>^ 
and  the  higher  education,  presided  over  by  women  who 
have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  uplifting  of  the  masses 
in  mind  and  soul,  filling  the  requirements  of  the  church  in 
the  curriculum  of  their  planning.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  man's  first  educator,  his  mother,  they  are  keen  with 
the  instinct  of  spiritualized  maternal  love,  and  imbued  with 
a  zeal  for  souls.  Like  their  Divine  Master  they  brighten 
and  bless  the  world  whose  children  they  educate  by 
example,  by  precept,  and  by  conscientious  training.  Pov* 
erty  of  location,  straitened  means,  and  temporarily  crippled 
powers  they  rise  above  grandly ;  and  although,  in  places 
where  the  odds  are  strong  against  them,  the  cr^'  is  raised 
that  they  are  *'  behind  in  intellectual  culture,"  their  schools 
were  never  known  to  lack  in  moral  force  and  power. 
Without  order  there  is  chaos,  without  some  standard  there 
can  be  no  weights  and  measures,  without  a  know*ledge  of 
what  is  good  there  can  be  no  accurate  deductions  of  what 
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is  bad ;  without  naming  virtue  there  can  be  no  saving  talis- 
man against  destrojring  vice,  and  so  the  negative  or  pas- 
sive morality  has  no  place  in  their  curriculum;  positive, 
active  purity  and  integ^ty  they  teach  and  they  exeml 
plify.  It  would  be  well  for  those  who  cry  so  loudly  at 
the  backwardness  of  parochial  schools  to  go  themselves  a 
little  backward  in  their  thoughts,  and  recall  the  poverty  of 
resource,  the  lack  of  method  characterizing  all  beginnings 
of  state  and  statute ;  their  fair-mindedness  must  then  admit 
that  it  took  the  combined  efforts  of  years,  and  generous- 
funds  and  wide  cooperation,  to  build  up  the  system  of  pub- 
lic-school education  of  which  they  boast,  and  which  they 
contrast  with  "Sisters*  Schools*' and  "Nun's  Schools"  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER    IV.— LITERATURE    AND    THE    DRA- 
MATIC  ART. 

IlJTRODUCTORY      CoMMENT       BV      THE       EDITOR  —  CoMOrS      EXTRACTS      TtiOH 
Ax»DRli:&SES    DEU\KRRt}    IN'   TlIE    GeNRKAL    CoNGRlL^S    RY    AnNIE   XaTMAN 

Meyer,  Auce  Wellington  Rolllns,  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown. 
Josephine  Bates,  and  T.  E.  C,  M.  D. — Extracts  froh  ax  Address 
Delivered  in  the  Conference  Congress  on  Literati  re  and  Art  bv 
Mrs.  Vijlmar  of  Utah  —  Extracis  from  Address  delivered  in  tre 
Departmeni  Congress  of  the  American  Protective  Societv  i>» 
At*THOR4^,  BY  Mrs.  Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood — Editurlal  Coj4>«em 
Relative  to  the  Session  of  the  General  Congress  Devoted  to  Con- 
sidering Woman's  Relation  to  Dramatic  Literati  re  and  to  thf 
STAt;E — Telegram  from  Mme.  Janaischek — Copiois  Extracts  from 
Addresses  Delivered  in  the  General  Congress  by  Helena  Modjeska. 
Clara    Morris,   Georgia  Cayvak.  and  Julia  Marlowe.  ■ 

IN  that  portion  of  the  following  chapter  which  is  devoted 
to  literature  the  object  has  been  to  present  the  selec-     ■! 
tions  in  such  order  that  the  philosophical  consideration 
of  woman's  probable  contribution  to  the  literar>^  product  of 
the  world  shall  be  sustained  by  a  brief  historical  summary 
of  her  actual  contribution. 

Up  to  within  a  ver>'  recent  period  woman's  influence  upon 
literature  has  been  that  of  the  consumer  rather  than  that 
of  the  producer.  Perhaps  even  yet  this  is  true.  Any  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  woman  as  a  factor  in  literature 
would  show  how  the  subject-matter  and  the  literary  method 
of  men  have  been  modified » since  women  were  allowed  to 
learn  the  alphabet,  by  the  natural  consequences  of  that 
innovation. 

The  literary  influence  of  woman  as  a  reader  has  been 
augmented  immeasurably  by  the  multiplication  of  clubs.  In 
these  organizations  a  greater  part  of  the  work  done  assumes 
the  form  of  criticism  and  analysis,  and  tends  directly  to  the 
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development  of  a  critical,  analytical  literature.  Hence  the 
discussion  of  organization  in  its  relation  to  literary  culttire 
6nds  its  proper  place  in  this  chapter  rather  than  in  that 
iRrhich  treats  of  organization. 

In  the  full  report  of  this  congress  to  be  published  by  the 
United  States  Government,  the  chapters  devoted  to  litera- 
ture  will  contain  a  report  of  woman's  literary  work  in  ever\ 
countr\'  where  she  has  yet  borne  any  share  in  such  labor. 
It  has  seemed  wise  to  present  in  this  chapter  the  report 
furnished  by  Poland*  inasmuch  as  the  literature  of  Poland 
is  less  widely  known  than  that  of  most  countries,  and  con- 
ditions in  Poland  for  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  quite 
the  reverse  of  those  that  are  generally  considered  favorable 
to  literary  activity,  if  not,  indeed,  indispensable  to  it.     This 
report  has»  therefore,  a  more  than  national  value  ;  revealing 
fertility  where,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge,  barrenness  has 
been  presupposed,  it  will  suggest  the  probability  of  a  corre- 
sponding literary  activity  among  the  women  of  other  coun- 
tries with  whose  language  and  literature  we  are  unfamiliar. 
For  similar  reasons  portions  of  the  paper  read  in  the  con- 
ference congress,  presenting  the  literary-  and  artistic  work 
of  the  women  of  Utah,  are  given  here.     The  delegate  of 
the    Young  Women's    Mutual    Improv^ement   Association 
understates  the  potency  of  that  society  as  an  agent  of  refine- 
ment  and   culture.     With   its   headquarters  in    Salt  Lake 
City,  it  has  a  membership  exceeding  twenty  thousand  young 
women,  scattered  over  eleven  of  the  Western   States  and 
Temtories.     Each  of  the  local  circles  included  in  its  mem- 
bership has  been  a  distributing  center  for  books  and  maga- 
zines in  communities  having  few  literary  supplies.     These 
local  circles  have  serv^ed  the  compound  purpose  of  circulat- 
ing  libraries,  magazine  clubs,  literary  clubs,  and   mutual 
benefit  societies.     Perhaps  unintentionally,  and  to  many  ('f 
its  members  unconsciously  but  not  the  less  effectively,  the 
association  has  been  an  ally  of  the  Government,  a  support  to 
virtue  and  an  inculcator  of  faith  in  the  ideal.     No  other 
agency  has  wrought  to  better  purpose  in  ameliorating  the 
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peculiarly  hard  conditions  of  pioneer  life  in  Utah  and  adja- 
cent Territories. 

Most  of  the  papers  relating  to  literature  are  presented 
in  relative  entirety.  From  the  addre.ss  of  Mrs.  Bates  are 
omitted  the  introductor)"  pages,  which  treat  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  universe  of  matter ;  from  that  entitled  "  Polish 
Women  in  Literature  *'  the  catalogue  of  authors,  with  some 
biographical  details,  has  been  excised. —  [The  Editor.! 


Woman's  Place  in  the  Republic  of  Letters — Address 
BY  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  of  New  York. 

Women  are  writing  a  great  deal  to-day,  and  are  doing 
some  very  good  work.  They  are  doing  so  much  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  treat  this  subject  fully.  I 
shall  merely,  therefore,  look  at  certain  phases  of  the  subject. 
1  am  interested  particularly  in  the  question  :  Has  woman 
something  specific,  something  sui  gineris^  to  contribute  to 
literature  ?  One  of  our  wfimen  writers  tells  us :  "  Once  let 
woman  wield  the  pen,  and  thoughts  will  be  put  into  books 
that  have  never  been  put  there  before,  or  at  least  some  of 
the  old  things  will  be  told  from  a  side  never  before  dreamed 
of.  *  If  on  looking  over  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
women  to^ay  this  were  found  to  be  true,  I  should  have  the 
material  at  hand  for  a  ver^'^  suggestive  and  original  pap)er. 

Much  as  I  should  be  interested  in  believing  that  woman, 
with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  has  turned  a  new  page  of  life 
before  us,  candor  compels  me  to  admit  that  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  sex  in  literature  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discov- 
ering it.  I  look  about  me  and  observe  that  the  very  sub- 
jects upon  which  one  would  naturally  expect  women  to 
throw  a  new  light  have  really  inspired  the  masterpieces  of 
the  men.  No  woman  burning  with  .sense  of  wrong  could 
have  painted  the  injustice  of  the  social  code  of  morals  more 
forcibly,  more  tragically  than  Thomas  Hardy  did  in  his 
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less  of  the  D'Urbervilles  '* ;  no  woman  eager  to  recon- 
struct and  ennoble  our  ideal  uf  marital  obligation  could  have 
held  up  its  pitiable  sham  and  conv^entionality  with  more 
inspired  pen  than  was  wielded  by  Henrik  Ibsen  in  his 
••Ghosts"  and  *'  Doll-house/* 

I  have  heard  of  various  recipes  for  discovering  the  sex  of 
an  author,  but  have  seen  them  all  go  down  ingloriously 
before  the  simple  strategy  of  the  nom  dt  plume. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  no  one  but  a  man  could 
have  painted  the  rugged  solemnity  of  the  Tennessee  mount- 
ains and  the  primitive  poetry  of  the  lives  of  the  mountain- 
eers as  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  did.     At  least  it  was  con- 
ceded before  Mary  Murfree  modestly  appeared  before  the 
startled  eyes  of  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
When  we  turn  to  those  that  would  thetirize  about  woman's 
j       place  in  the  republic  of  letters,  what  ideas  do  we  find  cur- 
^fcrent?    First,  and  I  think  this  reasoning  is  not  entirely  un- 
W  familiar  to  you,  we  hear  them  say :     •'  Woman  is  the  heart 
^and  man  the  mind  —  woman  stands  for  the  emotions  and 
man  for  the  intellect ;  therefore  we  should  find  that  women 
may  x^Tite  charming  love  stories,  but  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  attain  any  intellectual  grasp  —  impossible 
I  or  them  to  probe  down  into  the  deeper  problems  of  life.** 
Outside  the  domains  of  theory  we  find  as  an  actual  fact 
he  men   critics  showering  anathemas  at   the  authors   of 
•*  Robert  Elsmere"  and  ''John  Ward,  Preacher,"  for  bring- 
ing into  the  domain  of  a  novel  serious  problems  and  non- 
■  emotional    material,   that  properly   belong   rather  to   the 
domain  of  philosophy  or  theology. 

Then,  of  course,  we  are  told  that  women  lack  the  broad 
sympathy  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  novelist  of  to-day.  As 
Mrs.  Browning's  Romney  tells  Aurora :  **  Women  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  personal  pangs,  but  hard  to  general  sufFer- 
Ping."  And  yet  think  of  the  exquisitely  tender  delineation 
iof  the  forbidding  New  England  old  maid  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins,  and  those  two  great  stories  that  immortalized  the 
WTongs  of  two  great  races,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  *'  and 
11 
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**  Raraona/'     Then  we  are  told  that  it  is  easy  for  women  to 
write  up  fashionable  society,  or  the  village  sewiDg-circle.\ 
but  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  women  are  limited  in 
their  scope:  that  it  is  im|x>ssible  ft>r  them  to  depict  the 
rough,  primitive  life  of  the  fields  and  the  mines;  and  yt;t 
right  here  in  America  we  have  Mar>-  Halleck  Foote.  Octave 
Thanet,  and  Miss  Elliot,  the  author  of  "Jerry/'  and  many 
others,  who  seem  to  have  gone  straight  down  to  the  soil  for 
inspiration.     Then,  of  course,  it  is  said  that  women  have  not 
had  \vhat  are  called  '*  experiences."     How  can  a  M*oman  in 
her  sheltered  innocence  know  anything  of  certain  phases  of 
life?    Or,  even  if  she  possesses  sufficient  imaginatitm,  how 
will  she  treat  life  ?    Surely,  she  can  only  give  us  what  some 
one     has    called     "the     moral     harshness    of     copy-book 
maxims.'*     And    yet  think  of   the   passion  and    fire  with 
which  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  given  us  the  Parisian 
episode  in  the  life  of  David  Grieve,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps'  tender  treatment  tif  the  same  theme  in  her  pitiful 
story  **  Hedged  In.'*     I  am  sure  no  one  has  dealt  with  the 
character  of  a  guilty  woman  more  exquisitely,  more  tact- 
fully, more  sympathL-tically,  and  yet  with  more  powerful 
irony  and  pathos,  than  Mrs.  W.  K,  Clifford  dealt  with  her 
Mrs.   North  in    her   story   **Aunt  Ann.**   while   her   Mrs. 
Walter  Hibbert  is  a  capital  hit  at  the  timid  attitude  of.  the 
average  "good  woman/* 

I  heard  the  other  day  that  Mr,  Brander  Matthews  so 
keenly  mi.sses  the  sense  of  humor  in  women  that  he  has 
resolved  the  next  time  he  marries  to  marr^'  a  man.  Now, 
I  am  not  going  to  get  angry  alK>ut  it  —  it  hits  Mrs.  Matthews 
so  much  harder  than  it  hits  me  —  nor  am  I  going  to  assist 
Mr>  Matthews  to  prf>ve  his  cause  by  taking  his  thrust  too 
seriously,  but  I  can  not  resist  just  a  reference  to  the 
delightful  quality  of  the  humor  of  Agnes  Repplier,  Marj- 
E.  Wilkins,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  and 
Mrs,  Craigie,  who  is  generally  known  by  her  pen  name  of 
John  Oliver  Hobbes.  The  humor  of  the  last  is  so  subtle,  so 
whimsical,  and  so  utterly  pervasive  that  I  have  a  suspicion 
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in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
n^m  dc  plumr,  was  thinking  of  taking  a  certain  Mr.  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  as  that  second  wife. 

Let  me  here  say  something  in  connection  with  that  terri- 
ble tirade  that  was  launched  forth  by  a  certain  Molly 
Elliott  Seawell,  a  \NTiter  herself  of  novels  of  no  common 
order.  She  said :  *'  If  all  that  women  have  ever  done 
m  literature  were  swept  out  of  existence  the  world  would 
aot  lose  a  single  masterpiece.'*  I  was  amused  the  other 
I  dav  by  a  lady's  remark  that  it  was  our  own  president,  Mrs, 
May  Wright  Sewall,  who  was  the  author  of  this  attack, 
"Do  you  think."  I  said,  when  I  had  recovered  from 
laughter  sufficiently  to  sj^eak,  "  that  the  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  could  say  such  things  without 

fering  impeachment?" 

I  am  not  discouraged  by  such  remarks,  although  I  think 
It  absurd  to  say  that  women   have  produced  no  master- 

I pieces  ;  yet  I  am  perfectly  willing  tt)  admit  that  they  have 
produced  no  genius  of  the  ver>"  highest  rank  —  the  rank  of 
pante.  and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Goethe.  But  do  you 
know  the  same  thing  precisely  has  been  said  of  American 
literature?  Is  it  not  interesting  that  they  say  both  of 
^»American  literature  and  of  woman's  literature,  if  I  may 
Ifcoin  the  phrase,  that  they  have  produced  some  clever  and 
delightful  writers,  but  no  genius  of  the  very  highest  rank? 

kMr.  James  Br^'ce  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  this  in  his  work 
pn  America,  and  he  puts  a  good  deal  of  the  onus  on  the 
(lionlders  of  our  hurried,  interrupted,  unrestful  life;  but 
fce  thinks  that  America  in  time  will  settle  down  to  create 
the  highest  kind  of  literature.  That  time  will  come  when 
America  (and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  woman)  shall  no 

rager  feel  the  necessity  of  proving  her  right  to  be. 
I  am  cheered  by  the  words  of  Emerson : 
The  scholar  of  the  first  age  received  into  him  the  world  around,  brooded 
tbereon,  and  uttered  it  ag;aiTi.    *    «    *    it  came  into  him  life;  it  went  out 
from  him  truth  and  poetry. 
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Well,  woman  is  still  in  her  first  age.  She  is  slowly 
awakening  from  a  long  sleep^  and  is  just  beginning  to  look 
about  her  and  see  the  world  around.  She  is  still  brooding 
thereon.  1  am  sure  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  she 
shall  translate  life  into  forms  of  perfect  truth  and  p>oetry. 


Woman  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  —  Address  by 
Alice  Wellington  Rollins  of  New  York.  Read 
BY  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 


4 

1 


The  place  of  woman  anywhere  has  rightly  been  called  a 
sphere.  You  can  not  escape  from  her.  The  farther  you 
walk  away  from  her,  the  nearer  you  are  to  meeting  her  on 
the  other  side.  Leave  her  side,  she  will  confront  you  in 
the  first  novel  you  take  up  to  divert  your  mind  from  her. 

There  can  be  no  intellectual  republic  where  w^omen  are 
concerned ;  they  are  always  tyrants.  Yet  those  who  have 
been  most  tyrannical  over  the  passions,  the  emotions,  the 
love,  the  thoughts  of  men  have  not  been  stabbed  in  litera- 
ture by  their  victims,  but  immortalized.  Is  it  not  curious 
that  while  Ciesar  has  a  Brutus,  Charles  I.  a  Cromwell,  and 
George  IIL  a  Washington,  Laura  should  have  a  Petrarch. 
Beatrice  a  Dante,  and  Shakespeare's  inconntu  his  magnifi- 
cent sonnets  ? 

**  Know  thyself  ;*'  it  is  a  great  and  wise  command  :  but  do 
not  hope  to  know  yourself  by  looking  into  your  own  heart. 
Some  one  must  look  for  you ;  nay,  not  for  you,  because  an 
outsider,  however  clear-sighted,  is  liable  to  mistakes,  but 
with  you,  that  the  point  of  \new  may  be  neither  his  nor 
yours  alone.  Columbus  did  more  than  discover  America  to 
Spain  ;  he  discovered  her  to  herself.  She  w^ould  never  have  fl 
known  what  she  was,  what  she  was  capable  of,  had  she  not 
come  in  contact  wnth  the  resources  of  the  Old  W^orld. 
Equally  in  literature,  woman  has  never  shown  that  she  ■ 
understands  herself;  she  has  never  attempted  to  analyze 
her  own  nature.     Some  Columbus  has  always  done  that  for 
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her;  always  revealed  her  not  only  to  the  world  but  to 
herself. 

Homer  rose  in  reverence  as  she  passed,  humbled  by  the 
sense  of  her  power  even  when  she  used  it  willfully  ;  Petrarch 
eicalted  her,  Dante  adored  her»  Shakespeare  loved  her; 
Henry  James  studies  her,  Maupassant  thought  her  wicked 
but  interesting,  Tennyson  tolerated  her;  Thackeray  gra- 
ciously refused  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  her  gentle  little 
heart  when  it  seemed  to  be  gentle ;  Scott  heroined  her, 
Wordsworth  commended  her,  Byron  hated  her ;  Hawthorne 
admired  her.  Crawford  pities  her,  Howells  photographs  her ; 
Goethe  was  sorry  for  her.  Punch  caricatures  her ;  Burns 
smiled  at  her,  Moore  succumbed  to  her,  Dickens  laughed  at 
her.  Heine  married  her  at  last ;  Tolstoi  plants  her  in  sun- 
shine and  waters  her  with  his  tears,  only  to  tear  her  up  by 
the  roots  in  the  end  ;  Victor  Hugo  idealized  her,  Bourget 
dissects  her  ;  Balzac  understood  her ;  but  in  literature  as  in 
life  no  man  has  ever  ignored  her,  and  in  literature  as  in 
life  I  seek  in  vain  for  any  man  whose  opinion  of  her  could 
be  characterized  by  saying  simply  that  he  *•  liked  her." 
There  are  no  Platonic  friendships  in  books,  as  there  are 
none  but  dangerous  ones  in  life. 

Oddly  enough,  woman  has  never  tried  to  exalt,  or  excuse, 
or  wonder  at,  or  caricature,  or  hate,  or  photograph,  or  study, 
or  dissect  herself.  Even  when  she  tries  to  paint  an  ideal 
woman  she  fails  lamentably;  her  Romolas,  and  Dinahs» 
and  Dorotheas  are  horribly  cold,  and  fall  infinitely  below 
the  incomparablt:  pictures  men  have  drawn  of  idealized 
or  idolized  women.  She  excels  in  philanthropic  theories, 
when  she  cares  to  espouse  the  cause  of  an  **  Uncle  Tom  ;** 
she  writes  graceful  verses,  charming  letters,  beautiful  de- 
scriptions, admirable  essays,  very  clever  criticism;  but 
when  it  comes  to  novel-writing  we  find  a  curious  psycho- 
logical problem  —  as  men  have  understood  women  better 
than  women  understand  themselves,  so  women  have  under- 
stood men,  not  better  than  men  understand  themselves,  but 
better  than  women  understand  women.     Charlotte  Bront6 
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is  not  half  so  clever  in  tnnng  to  make  ns  admire  her  poor 
and  homely  Jane  as  in  winning  our  interest,  without  tr)*ing 
to,  for  Rochester ;  (^orge  Eliot's  large.  calm»  generous  por- 
trait of  the  beautiful  Romola  pales  before  her  minute  draw- 
ing of  the  degenerate  Tito.  This  is  less  in  quantity  than 
the  success  of  men  in  delineating  women,  because  woman 
has  not  been  permitted  until  lately  to  know  one-tenth  part 
as  much  of  the  masculine  mind  as  men  know  of  the  femi- 
nine heart.  But,  that  their  power  of  observing  and  under- 
standing men  is  constantly  increasing,  that  they  will  event- 
ually excel  in  drawing  men  as  men  excel  in  drawing  women, 
is  shown  by  the  marvelous  cleverness  of  many  recent  novels. 
notably  those  of  Mrs.  Clifford  and  the  lady  who  calls  herself 
John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

True,  the  method  will  probably  always  differ;  the  man 
dissects,  the  woman  evolves.  Tolstoi  takes  Anna  Kar^nina 
at  her  zenith  and  traces  her  degradation  ;  George  Eliot 
takes  Tito  as  a  seedling  and  develops  him  in  baleful  atmo- 
sphere, until  the  crisis  is  his  fall ;  Thackeray  takes  Becky 
Sharp  at  her  best  and  lets  her  degenerate ;  Charlotte  Bront6 
takes  Rochester  at  his  worst  and  permits  him  to  improve. 

And  what  is  the  comparative  result  ?  The  man's  portrait- 
ure of  woman  is  finer  than  the  woman's  portraiture  of  man. 
An  artist  said  recently  of  the  scenery  in  Alaska  and  Nor- 
way: *'  You  like  Norway  best,  because  there  you  sail  into 
the  scener\\  while  in  Alaska  you  only  sail  alottg  it,"  So  we 
may  say  that  men  have  sailed  into  women's  hearts  from 
time  iramemoriaL  while  women  have  only  sailed  along 
men's  minds,  on  the  very  outermost  edge.  Yet  assuredly 
the  time  will  come  when,  understanding  each  other  better, 
they  will  not  like  each  other  less ;  and  woman's  place  in 
literature  may  yet  come  to  be  that  of  a  superlatively  correct 
observer  of  the  folly,  the  chivalry,  the  weakness,  the  noble- 
ness of  men,  as  man  s  place  has  so  long  been  that  of  the 
cleverest,  most  subtle,  most  keen,  most  generous  observer 
of  the  woman  herself. 
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Organization  as  a  Means  of  Literary  Cultlke  — 
Address  bv  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown  of  New 
Jersey.     Read  by  Julia  Pauline  Leavens* 

The  title  that  has  been  assigned  me  brings  two  things 
that  appear  to  be  widely  separated  into  close  and  dependent 
relationship. 

We  have  two  questions  to  answer:  "  What  does  literary 
culture  involve  and  signify?*'  and,  "What  relation  does 
it  sustain  to  organization  ?  " 

Exact  definition,  where  definition  is  possible,  is  always 
valuable;  but  there  are  some  things  too  delicate,  too 
intangible,  too  ethereal  to  be  expressed  in  formal  words. 
Who  can  define  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  sentiment  of  a 
national  flag,  the  charm  and  power  f>f  music,  or  of  a  great 
painting  like  Millet's  Angelus?  Such  things  bring  a  depth 
of  meaning  to  our  souls  that  we  can  not  define,  and  that  no 
language  except  that  of  the  heart  can  express. 

This  is  true  in  part  of  what  we  call  literary  culture. 
Here  definition  does  not  define,  and  yet  analysis  may 
approach  definition.  What  is  literary  culture?  It  involves 
several  elements.  It  implies  familiarity  with  literature, 
or  at  least  with  some  of  its  general  departments.  In  our 
day,  when  books  are  multiplied  as  the  forest  leaves,  no  one 
person  can  read  all  that  has  literary  merit.  Selections 
must  be  made,  otherwise  a  superabundance  of  reading  will 
lead  to  supe rliciality  of  knowledge.  One  may  culti v^ate  litera- 
ture in  poetr}%  another  in  fiction,  another  in  histonr%  another 
in  criticism,  another  in  language,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  but 
every  person  of  literary'  culture  must  be  a  student  of 
literature.  Nor  will  hurried  reading  answer  the  purpose. 
Works  of  literary  merit  must  have  thoughtful,  discriminat- 
ing, critical  study.  Those  who  read  books  as  swallows  skim 
the  air  are  inviting  literary  dissipation  rather  than  culture; 
and  there  are  too  many  readers  of  this  class. 

Mental  discipline  and  the  full  control  of  one's  own 
powers  constitute    very    largely    all    true    culture.      The 
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greatest  difficulty  with  uncultured  people  is  that  they  ao 
not  know  themselves,  and  can  not  control  and  properly  use 
the  powers  that  God  has  given  them. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  literary  culture  is  something  that 
one  person  feels,  or  does  not  feel,  in  another  or  in  one's  self. 
It  is  what  we  call  taste,  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  of 
what  may  be  called  a  feeling  of  natural  fitness  and  of 
proper  adaptation  to  occasions.  We  meet  these  qualities 
in  some  persons  and  not  in  others.  The  difiFerence  between 
them  is  that  one  has,  in  some  of  its  forms,  literary"  and 
artistic  culture  which  the  other  lacks. 

I  concede  that  all  this  comes  short  of  strict  definition,  but 
it  fully  suggests  what  is  meant  by  literary  culture.  Of  its 
desirability  and  value  to  the  possessor  I  have  only  space  to 
obser\'e  in  passing  that  it  is  worth  all  it  costs,  and  it  costs 
prolonged  study.  Think  of  what  it  did  for  Mrs,  Browning, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  for  hundreds  more  %vhom  it  has  raised 
from  the  common  places  in  life  to  positions  of  eminence 
and  great  usefulness. 

How  is  literar}^  culture  connected  with  that  kind  of  intel* 
lectual  machiner}'  known  as  organization  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  connection  that 
exists  between  the  human  body  and  the  soul  that  inhabits 
it,  between  books  and  the  thought  that  is  in  them,  between 
musical  compositions  and  instruments  and  music  itself  as 
rendered  by  a  musician. 

Organization  itself  appears  to  hold  a  corresponding  rela- 
tionship to  literar\'  culture  ;  it  has  come  to  te  one  of  the 
potent  agencies  in  Christian  civilization.  Barbarism  may, 
in  great  measure,  dispense  with  it ;  civilization  can  not.  any 
more  than  it  can  dispense  with  the  steam  engine,  the  tele- 
phone,  the  electric  motor,  or  the  printing  press,  all  of  which 
ire  the  allies  and  promoters  of  literary  culture.  This  world 
in  miniature  collected  in  the  **  White  City,"  and  knowni  as 
the  Columbian  Exhibition,  would  n(n  have  been  possible 
but  for  the  splendid  organization  that  has  brought  out 
almost  superhuman  results.     Organization  has  come  to  be 
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the  Archimedes  screw  that  moves  the  world.  Books  and 
schools,  so  necessar)^  to  literar)'  culture  and  good  scholar- 
ship, are  the  result  of  organized  endeavor.  What  would 
our  Yale  and  Harvard  be,  or  England's  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, or  Chicago  University  but  fur  the  splendid  organ- 
izations, mental  and  physical,  that  constitute  their  broad 
and  deep  foundations  ? 

It  can  not  be  affirmed  that  all  organizations,  taken  indis- 
criminately, promote  literar}'  culture.  There  are  organiza- 
tions of  evil  intent  that  destroy  culture,  and  cultivate  only 
coarseness  and  crime.  Lotteries,  race-tracks,  and  every 
form  of  organized  iniquity  are  the  mortal  foes  of  every  kind 
of  culture  except  culture  in  vice,  public  and  private. 

Other  forms  of  organization  that  are  useful  and  necessary 
are  not  directly,  even  if  remotely,  connected  with  literary 
culture  as  causative  forces.  An  army,  as  the  world  now  is, 
appears  to  be  necessary,  but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
school  of  ethical  or  of  literary  culture-  The  same  may  be 
said  of  some  business  organizations  that  minister  to  human 
selfishness  rather  than  to  good  culture  and  the  general  weal. 
Nations  are  a  great  necessity,  but  their  influence  in  behalf 
of  culture  is  sometimes  marred  by  schemes  of  gigantic 
selfishness. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  existing  institutions  are 
organized  for  high  and  noble  purposes.  They  must,  there- 
fore, favor  literary  culture,  at  least  indirectly,  since  all  real 
interests  are  so  connected  and  interdependent  that  what 
helps  one  tends  to  improve  all.  1  have  learned  to  look  upon 
all  of  our  humanitarian  and  reformatory  organizations  as 
schools  of  intellectual  and  literary  culture,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  them  may  be  doing  more  for  the 
world  in  these  indirect  ways  than  they  are  on  behalf  of 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded.  It  would  be 
delightful,  if  time  allowed,  to  take  up  a  large  number  nf 
organizations  that  are  working  directly  toward  woman's 
literary  improvement  just  as  naturally  as  great  harbors, 
broad  rivers,  and  the  wide  ocean  lead  to  the  building  of  cities 
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along  their  shores,  and  observe  how  they  all  promote  cult- 
ure in  one  form  or  another.  Among^  these  should  be  enu- 
merated schools  and  colleges  for  girls,  university  extension, 
Chautauqua  study  circles,  the  Association  for  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Women,  and  other  kindred  agencies,  all  doing  much 
for  woman's  education  and  literary  culture.  Each  Avould 
serv*e  well  to  illustrate  my  theme.  But  there  is  one  organi- 
zation»  with  which  I  happen  to  be  closely  connected,  and  of 
which  I  have  personal  knowledge,  that  I  beg  leav'e  to  em- 
phasize as  bearing  directly  on  our  subject.  The  Woman's 
Literar}^  Clob  movement  is  comparatively  new,  and  needs 
to  be  better  understood  by  the  general  public.  I  regard 
it  as  at  least  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  one  of  the  grandest  agencies 
for  the  social,  ethical,  and  literary  culture  of  women  in 
middle  life  that  has  ever  been  organized. 

The  General  Federation  c>f  Women's  Clubs  was  formed 
three  years  ago,  with  fifty-one  corporate  members.  It  has 
now  in  its  membership  280  clubs,  in  thirty-three  States  and 
two  foreign  lands,  having  a  combined  membership  of  40,000 
women.  Its  object  is  .social,  ethical,  and  literar^^  culture. 
Each  club  pursues  its  own  chosen  line  of  study  and  work. 
Some  give  prominence  to  culture  in  one  direction,  and 
some  in  another ;  all  are  in  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
improvement,  and  larger  usefulness.  As  one  member  stim- 
ulates all  4»thers  in  the  local  club,  so  each  club  helps  to  raise 
the  tide  of  interest  in  the  general  body.  It  is  surprising 
how  women  of  natural  talent,  who  before  were  unknown 
alike  to  themselves  and  their  friends,  are  coming  to  the 
front.  The  Federation  includes  in  i^s  membership  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  distinguished  women  of  the  land» 
and  has  come  to  be  the  source  from  >vhich  to  seek  earnest, 
cultured  workers  for  the  carr%'ing  forward  of  great  under- 
takings. When  the  Columbian  Exposition  needs  a  presi- 
dent for  its  Woman's  Department,  and  a  vice-president  for 
its  Woman *s  Branch  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary,  it  finds 
them   in   women's  literary   clubs.     Every  member  of  the 
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committee  for  arranging  and  conducting  the  Congress  of 
Representative  Women  belongs  to  some  federated  club. 
This  is  true  of  most  of  the  American  speakers  who  are 
appearing  on  the  platform,  and  of  most  of  the  committees 
arranging  for  woman's  part  in  the  mixed  congresses  of 
men  and  women  yet  to  be  held. 

Everv  great  organization  must  be  dominated  by  some 
leading  idea,  while  yet  it  may  be  thoughtful  ui  collateral 
interests.  While  culture  is  the  watchword  of  the  federated 
clubs,  yet  culture  is  sought  only  as  a  means  of  greater  use- 
fulness in  all  the  widening  activities  of  woman's  life,  in 
her  own  home  and  beyond. 

This  great  <»rganization  of  women,  acting  in  conjunction 
"with  many  others,  is  utilizing  literary  scholarship  and  pre- 
paring a  great  host  of  workers  along  many  lines  for  the 
hastening  of  the  glad  day  — 

'*  Wlien  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer* 
And  the  battle- flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  men, 
The  federation  of  the  world/' 


Address  uv  Josepiiinr  Bates  (jf  Ii.tjxnis. 


The  w^orld  in  her  advance  owes  mueh  to  her  conquerors ; 
but  her  poets,  her  writers  have  marched  ever  before  the  race 
bearing  aloft  the  ark  that  w^as  the  Eternal's  covenant ;  for 
to  them  has  been  given  the  guardianship  of  the  ideal,  that 
faith  in  all  things  high  whieh  bears  the  people  upward  on 
its  wings.  Alone  in  the  darkness  must  they  wrestle  with 
that  Angel  of  the  Promise  whose  face  they  might  not  see, 
but  those  w^ho  thereafter  heard  their  burning  speech  knew 
that  at  the  dawn  they  ctmquered,  and  the  hand  was  laid  in 
blessing  on  their  heads. 

The  words  that  Moses  spake  from  sacred  Sinai  have 
echoed  down  all  the  listening  centuries.  The  song  of  Solo- 
mon is  still  love's  sublimest  lyrie ;  Sappho's  odes  yet  clasp 
the  immortal  soul  (»f  hope.     Shakespeare   is   forever  the 
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voice  of  tragedy,  and  Christ  the  growing  ransom  of  a  world. 

Literature  is  the  champion  of  principles,  those  spiritual 
forces  that  are  to  work  out  the  perfecting  of  the  race  ;  and 
alas  for  the  land  wnose  din  of  strife  drowns  the  still,  sniall 
voice  of  the  dreamer !  In  a  nation's  songs  sleep  potencies 
its  laws  shall  never  waken  ;  in  epic  verse  lives  history  to 
quicken  the  heart  of  youth  ;  the  nation  s  hymns  shall  guard 
its  hopes,  and  its  martial  strains  be  as  trumpet  tones  at 
whose  call  men  dare  and  die.  Poetr>^  and  art  are  the 
golden  links  that  span  all  times  and  spaces.  In  science,  in 
religion,  in  philosophy  we  are  sundered  forever  by  the  arch 
of  two  thousand  years,  but  the  tears  of  Andromache  fall  hot 
on  our  hearts  to-day.  as  the  marble  of  Phidias  holds  us 
raptured,  still  and  mute.  The  poet  and  the  artist  surv'ive 
the  ruins  of  empires,  for  their  work  is  wrought  of  the  im- 
perishable, the  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  truth. 

Through  the  long  medieval  darkness  inspiration  still 
lived  and  lofty  minds  still  organized  to  guard  the  sacred 
heritage  of  the  ages.  In  library  and  in  cell,  Alexandrian, 
Arabian,  and  Moor  threw  their  souls  illumination  round 
the  texts  their  patient  hands  had  rescued  from  the  night. 

In  ancient  times  men  organized  in  war  to  work  out  free- 
dom for  the  few ;  to-day  men  are  organized  in  peace  to 
work  out  freedom  for  all.  Ancient  forces  had  as  their  goal 
the  state ;  for  the  state,  conquest ;  as  their  end  the  individ- 
ual ;  for  the  individual,  development.  Our  age  was  bom  in 
Gutenberg;  literature  had  found  at  last  the  instrument 
to  its  need.  With  daring  hand  the  printing-press  seized  the 
treasures  of  thought  that  were  its  legacy,  and  scattered  them 
broadcast ;  and  the  slumbering  masses  woke,  hurled  off 
tyrannies^  and  stood  supreme,  voicing  in  **we,  the  people,** 
the  mightiest  victory  of  time. 

To-day  in  free  speech,  free  press,  free  church,  free  school 
we  signal  the  triumph  of  growth.  Railroad  and  telegraph, 
steamer  and  cable  are  clasping  the  globe  with  their  strong 
hands  of  fellowship,  and  are  organizing  all  mankind  to 
higher  ends. 
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At  the  feet  of  literature  has  sat  through  the  ages  its 
lowly  handmaiden,  woman.  Rarely  in  the  past  has  her 
untutored  thought  found  hardihood  for  utterance^  but  in 
her  life  she  lived  the  dreams  her  dumb  lips  might  not 
speak.  In  ^very  countr>^  and  in  every  age  man  has  sym- 
boled  his  highest  in  her  image ;  she  has  been  ever  the 
guardian  of  social  honor,  the  anchor  of  religious  faith,  the 
embodiment  of  conscience  and  of  love.  Humbly  she  has 
walked,  a  gentle  guide  beckoning  unto  purity,  to  right- 
eousness, to  completeness. 

Literature  in  this  great  day  of  its  triumph  has  at  last  led 
to  her  throne  the  living  emblem  of  its  principles.  The 
;ilence  of  the  centuries  is  broken.  With  the  deathless 
voice  of  the  seer  woman  speaks  to-day,  calling  all  to  the 
heights  on  which  her  gaze  is  set.  She  has  been  the  censor 
of  society,  the  bulwark  of  the  church,  the  genius  of  the 
e ;  now  shall  she  be  the  lode-star  of  the  nation.  Ever 
'ore  it  shall  she  hold  this  beacon  of  its  ideal ;  ever  shall 
she  lead  it  to  the  character  development  wherein  alone  it 
shall  survive. 

The  past  is  gone  forever.  No  more  in  a  civilized  land 
shall  the  helpless  be  the  outcast  of  justice.  The  lowliest 
shall  sit  in  the  sacred  protection  of  law,  behind  which 
towers  the  adamant  wall  of  public  sentiment.  From 
greatest  to  least  our  ethics  are  linking  men  together  —  one 
in  their  common  needs,  one  in  their  common  rights,  and 
one  in  their  common  duty.  In  waves  of  advance  and  reces- 
sion still  onward  has  swept  the  tide,  and  we  of  to-day  are 
the  latest  come,  through  whom  shall  surge  the  higher  wave 
of  to-morrow. 

Flesh  shall  fail,  but  the  growing  soul  by  the  force  of  the 
universe  must  toil  and  mount.  By  the  rugged  way  of 
struggle  through  circuits  of  organized  strength  shall  our 
kind  rise  to  issue  larger  than  our  dreams,  and  goals  beyond 
the  summit  of  our  hopes.  Motion  has  brought  light,  light 
has  brought  love,  and  love  shall  set  the  tone  of  gladness  for 
a  p^ean  of  brotherhood  in  the  morning. 
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Extracts  from  an  Address  ox  The  Polish  Woman  in 
Literature—  Prepared  by  T.  E,  C.  M.  D. 

Active,  intelligent,  intere^ed  in  all  public  tnatters,  the 
Polish  woman  has  obtained  a  prominent  position  in  litera- 
ture. As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  her  first  step 
toward  literar>'  pursuits  can  be  traced,  when  Sophia  Ole- 
snicka  composed  a  poem  or  h>Tnn  thanking  God  for  the  reve- 
lation of  faith  to  the  little  ones.  In  the  eighteenth  centur>* 
Elizabeth  Druzbacka  gained  renown  as  a  poetess  of  ability. 

When  Poland  lost  her  independence,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  only  the  language  remained  as  a  testimonial  of 
the  existence  of  the  Polish  race  —  when  every  intelligent 
person  saw  the  necessity  of  writing  and  publishing  Polish 
works  irrespective  of  talent,  as  long  as  these  writings  testi- 
fied to  the  existence  of  the  nation  —  the  Polish  woman  also 
took  up  the  pen.  Among  others  Princess  Isabel  Czar- 
tory^ski  distinguished  herself  on  the  field  of  literature 
through  writing  **The  History  of  Poland.**  She  also  wrote 
rural  sketches,  and  a  work  entitled  **  Ogrody  Xasze ;  Our 
Gardens,"  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  gardens  and  the 
beautifying  of  rural  mansions.  Her  daughter.  Princess  of 
Wurtemberg,  was  the  author  of  a  famous  Polish  novel. 
"  Mahina ;  or  the  Instinct  of  the  Heart,"  **  Malvina  "  was 
translated  into  French.  Countess  Mostowska,  of  the  house 
of  Radziwill,  also  gained  renown  as  a  novel  writer. 

From  that  time  on  the  Polish  woman  continued  to  labor  in 
the  field  of  literature  and  art,  Elizabeth  Jaraczewska  wrote 
a  b*>ok  picturing  beautifully  and  truly  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and  her  '*  Evening  in  Advent "  and  "  Sophia  and  Emily  "  won 
in  the  third  decade  of  this  centur>^  a  universal  approval. 

About  the  same  time  Lucya  Rautenstrauch,  of  the 
princely  house  of  Gedroyc,  entered  the  literary  field.  She 
did  not  possess  the  talent  of  Jaraczewska.  but  being  witty 
and  observing  her  writings  were  very  original,  treating 
mostly  of  travels  through  Poland  and  foreign  countries, 
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with  sketches  of  noted  personages.    Her  works,  **  Mountains, 
Cities,  and  Valleys/"  *'  In  the  Alps  and  Beyond  the  Alps," 
were  published  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury.     But  the  strongest  infliuence  upon  woman's  mental 
development  was  effected  through  the  systematic  efforts  of 
Clementine  Hoffman,  of  the  house  of  Tanski,  wh<j  intro. 
duced  a  new  era  of  healthy  ideas  and  national  educational 
r^'ork.     Many  have  surpassed  Mme.  Hoffman  in  loftiness  of 
Jtyle.  many  in  the  numl>er  of  their  works,  but  no  one  has 
jxercised  a  greater  influence.   Her  work  for  the  community 
lad  a  sound  and  carefully  laid  foundation,  and  was   pro- 
luctive  of  many  useful  reforms.    She  was  the  first  to  teach 
the  love  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
French,  which  at  that  time  was  in  almost  universal   use. 
-She  studied  carefully  the  literary  works  of  the  golden  Sig- 
>mund  era,  gaining  thereby  a  rich  and  expressive  style, 
and  her  first  efforts  were  to  teach  young  mothers  how  to 

(educate  their  children.  She  gave  the  initiative  to  Polish 
Juvenile  literature,  writing  excellent  juvenile  books  and 
publishing  The  Children  s  Pastime,  a  periodical  treating 
of  the  history  of  Poland,  of  prominent  figures  in  literature, 
and  of  the  old  customs  and  home  writers  of  the  country. 

The  reforms  introduced  by  Mme.  Hoffman  in  the  educa- 
tion of  woman,  although  insufficient   at  the  present  day, 
were  of  great  importance  seventy  years  ago,  and  far  out- 
Hfitripped   the    mental   evolution    then    reached    by    other 
■nations;  and  the  influence  they  exercised  upon  our  grand- 
Bmothers   has   opened   to   us    the    way    to    progress.     She 
^placed  education  upon  a  national   foundation,  demanding 
that  the  children  first  learn  the  histor>'  and  language  of 
their  countr}%  and  that  the  young  women  be  prepared  for 
the  family  duties.     She  was  the  first  one  to  point  out  to 
■TH'oman  a  life  outside  of  the  family  or  the  convent.     In  her 
Bbest  work,  "Christine,"  the  heroine  is  an  old  maid,  plain 
Hand  modest,  who,  having  been  disappointed  in  love,  did  not 
despair,  but  made  herself  useful  to  all  who  surrounded  her, 
and  found  peace  and  finally  happiness  in  performing  her 
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domestic  duties.  She  clearly  defined  woman's  duties  and 
education,  and  placed  woman  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  from 
which  she  shone  as  well  during  the  political  existence  of 
Poland  as  after  her  downfall.  Clementine  Hoffman  closed 
her  useful  life  in  exile  in  Paris,  in  1845,  ^^  ^^r  fiftieth  year. 

Mme.  Hoffman  found  a  worthy  successor  in  Narcyza 
Zmichowska.  World-renowned  authors  like  Mickiewicj, 
Slowacki,  Krasinski  had  raised  Polish  literature  to  the 
zenith  of  prominence,  and  Zmichowska  had  to  keep  pace 
with  its  gigantic  progress.  After  the  stiniggles  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  insurrection  of  1831  the  country  was  thrown 
into  letharg>\  The  young  generation,  raised  upon  the 
ruins  of  Poland's  hopes,  bathed  in  blood  and  tears,  did  not 
inherit  the  activity  of  their  ancestors.  The  country  gradu- 
ally regained  her  prosperity,  but  did  not  regain  her  mental 
vigor,  which  was  lost  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  in  exile. 
Every  literary^  effort  within  her  boundaries  was  suppressed. 

Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances  Narcyza  Zmi- 
chowska entered  the  literary  field,  in  both  prose  and  poetry. 
The  influence  exercised  by  her  writings  was  productive  of 
the  greatest  good,  and  the  condition  of  the  Polish  peasant 
was  thereby  ameliorated  greatly. 


Extracts  from  the  Address  of  Mrs.  Volmar  of  Utah, 
IN  the  Conference  Congress  on  Literature. 

In  order  that  a  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  in  regard 
to  the  facts  which  are  to  be  presented,  let  me  first  remind 
you  that  although  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  pioneers  first  entered  the  valleys  of  Utah,  during  many 
of  those  years  the  people  were  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  great  world  outside. 
Had  not  the  roots  of  a  strong,  pure  love  for  that  which 
forms  the  beautiful  in  our  lives  been  implanted  in  hearts 
determined  to  protect  and  foster  them  under  all  conditions, 
they  must  certainly  have  been  crushed  and  blighted  beyond 
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rstoration  by  the  stern  hardships  endured  by  our  pioneers* 
Is  there  aught,  think  ycm,  to  delight  an  artist's  eye  or 
furnish  a  theme  for  the  poet  s  muse  in  a  dreary  expanse  of 
ige-bnish?  Is  there  aught  in  the  plaintive  cry  of  hungry 
children  that  would  cause  the  mother's  heartstrings  to 
vibrate  with  music's  melodies?  Few,  indeed,  were  the  hours 
in  those  days  that  could  in  any  degree  be  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind;  but  there  are  souls  pure  enough  to 
soar  to  higher  planes,  and  great  enough  to  contemplate  the 
grand  in  nature,  even  while  they  are  performing  life's 
homeliest  duties,  and  to  this  favored  class  belonged  Utah  s 
early  settlers.  Eager  to  grasp  and  utilize  ( »pportunities 
whenever  presented*  and  no  less  eager  to  create  when 
there  were  none  to  be  presented,  active  brains  were  busy 
devising  means  w^hereby  to  elevate  and  encourage  others, 
and  the  consummation  nf  this  worthy  object  was  realized 
by  establishing  the  Woman  s  Exponent,  The  type  of  the 
^journal  is  set  by  woman's  nimble  fingers,  the  contents 
Hpf  its  pages  are  the  fruit  of  her  fertile  brain,  and  a  woman 
^pkxnipies  its  editorial  chair. 

Speaking  of  our  sisters  who  have  known  no  other  home 
than  Utah,  we  think  there  is  indeed  just  cause  for  pride  at 
the  deep  interest  manifested  in  the  development  of  the 
higher  arts.  But  few  of  our  girls  have  received  any  train- 
ing aside  from  that  which  is  obtainable  in  our  own  Terri- 
»ry,  yet  we  have  many  vocalists  and  pianists  who  can  no 
►nger  be  classed  as  amateurs,  but  have  gained  enviable 
jputations.  In  painting  and  designing  we  have  perhaps 
It  few  who.  if  compared  with  those  who  have  made  art  a 
study,  would  be  termed  artists,  but  we  have  many 
,  considering  their  meager  advantages,  do  excellent 
rork  in  floral  and  landscape  painting,  china  decoratings 
irtrait  coloring,  and  in  designing  and  executing  artistic 
leedlework. 

The  object  of  these  efforts  is  not  so  much  pecuniary  gain 
as  a  real  love  for  the  work,  and  an  inclination  to  adorn  and 
beautify   the   home.     The   latter  tendency   is  beautifully 
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illustrated  among  the  girls  who  live  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  our  Territory,  where  pioneer  conditions  still  c»ij- 
tinue  to  some  extent.     This  desire  to  make  home  attractix-e, 
if  it  be  only  with  clusters  of  varnished  pine-cones,  a  bnn^ 
of  cat-tails  from  the   marshes,  and  tall  grasses  from  the 
meadows,  is  apparent  in  the  humblest  homes. 

The  two  pioneer  high  schools  of  our  Terrilor)%  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Utah  and  the  Brigham  Young  Academy,  as  also 
many  others  f>f  later  times,  have  done  much,  indeed,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  our  literature.  Next  to  the  schools  in 
importance,  so  far  as  a  literar)^  education  is  concerned,  and. 
even  larger  in  numbers,  is  our  Young  Ladies*  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  which  we  are  here  to  represent. 

What  the  Expvfuni  is  to  the  women,  the  Young  Wimtait's 
Journal  is  to  the  g^rls.  Edited  by  a  woman  Utah-bom,  it 
\&  indeed  a  representative  journal,  and  in  it  may  be  found 
a  class  of  literature  which  mothers  may  well  place  in  the 
hands  of  their  daughters. 


Insurance   Against   Pirac\*   of   Brains — Address  by 
Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood. 

More  and  more  are  authors  finding  out  that,  in  order  lo 
bring  about  legal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  brain 
materialized  in  books  is  property,  they  mtist  band  together 
to  secure  that  recognition. 

When  one  writes  a  book,  or  contributes  to  a  newspaper  or 
periodical,  his  brain-product  should  be  reccgntaed  as  prop- 
ert}',  whether  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  government  copy- 
right or  not.  As  it  is  nom\  he  is  poached  upon  by  every 
conscienceless  purine >T»r  who  wonld  get  brain-wares  witfaoot 
compensation  to  the  owner. 

Wben  a  farmer  goes  to  market  with  a  load  of 
lie  has  a  legal  right  in  his  particalar  prodnct. 
steals  a  cabbage  ts  amenable  to  law.    The  farmer  may  call 
to  his  aid  the  servants  of  the  law,  arrest  and  punish 
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depredator*  and  collect  the  price  of  his  product.  When  an 
author  writes  a  book,  or  prepares  an  article,  which  has  cost 
much  labor  and  research,  and  takes  his  product  to  market, 
he  is  without  any  adequate  protection  from  the  pilfering 
k  hordes  of  publishers  and  syndicates. 

H  Our  laws,  national  and  international,  are  so  framed  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  property  in  material  things.  Lands, 
houses,  manufactured  goods,  things  that  you  can  touch,  see, 
and  feel,  these  are  the  things  over  which  the  law  keeps 
sacred  trust.  What  cares  the  law  for  a  stor>%  or  a  song,  or 
the  bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven  ? 

The  poorest  paid,  the  most  defenseless,  often  the  most 
dejected  of  his  race  is  the  man  whose  name  is  emblazoned 
on  books,  or  heralded  through  public  prints.  He  may  sow, 
but  others  reap;  he  may  think,  but  others  revel  in  the 
profits  thereof. 

Patentees  are  protected  against  infringement,  but  who 
protects  the  author  from  infringement  upon  his  thoughts? 
His  works  are  stolen  Ijodily,  or  are  abstracted  in  part ;  or 

I  they  are  condensed,  made  over,  and  sold  as  original  products. 
A  copyright  on  books  or  articles  for  the  public  press 
affords  little  protection  to  the  author.  Virtually  there  is  no 
protection,  since  to  defend  his  rights  from  encroachment  an 
author  must  employ  attorneys  and  conduct  an  expensive 
suit. 

The  lack  of  an  international  copyright  makes  the  situation 

of  the  author  worse,  as  the  robbers  of  foreign  authors,  by 

putting  the  stolen  products  of  famous  pens  on  the  market, 

ftob  at  the  same  time  the  unprotected  American  writers  at 

home. 

The  first  American  sales  of  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  amounted 

Bo  200,000  copies,  and  under  proper  protective  laws  the  profit 

Bd  the  author,  through  the  usual  io  per  cent  royalty  on  the 

Hales,  would  have  reached  $20,000.     What  the  author,  Mrs. 

^Humphrey  Ward,  really  received  was  $500.    The  dealers 

m  stolen  goods  realized  $19,500  on  filchings  alone. 

There  is  not  one  American  author  who  would  impose 
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restrictions  to  keep  out  the  works  of  foreign  writers.  Let 
their  books  come  over,  but  let  the  authors  have  their  profits. 
We  want  our  Brownings,  our  Blackmores,  our  Mrs.  Wards, 
and  our  Jean  Ingelows;  but  we  want  them  to  receive  the 
rewards  of  their  labors.  We  do  not  want  their  unpaid 
labors  used  to  lower  the  prices  and  profits  of  brain-work  in 
our  home  market.  No  adequate  legislation  will  ever  be 
enacttid  on  behalf  of  our  underpaid  authors  and  writers 
until  they,  themselves,  are  fully  aware  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  suffer,  and  band  themselves  together  to 
define,  establish,  and  maintain  their  rights. 

Not  only  should  they  tinite  and  organize,  but  they  should 
educate.  They  should  take  the  reading  public  into  their 
confidence.  They  should  appeal  to  the  sturdy  sense  of  fair 
play,  which  is  the  underlying  motive-power  of  our  race  and 
nation,  and  ask  the  cot)peration  f»f  the  reading  masses  in 
their  righteous  crusade.  They  should  ask  their  aid  in 
securing  such  legislative  enactments  as  would,  by  regular 
process  of  law,  protect  an  author  in  his  right  to  the  products 
of  his  brain.  In  order  to  give  this  aid,  the  reading  public 
must  first  leam  of  the  wrongs  under  which  authors  and 
writers  now  suffer.  When  this  lesson  is  learned,  the  pur- 
chasers of  books  and  periodicals  will  no  more  think  of  fill- 
ing up  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  public  and  private,  with 
filched  literature  than  they  would  of  stocking  up  their  med- 
icine-shelves with  stolen  remedies  and  prescriptions. 

There  should  be  a  general  law  whereby  a  writer 
should  receive  a  percentage  or  royalty  upon  whatever  is 
published  over  his  name,  and  upon  whatever  is  written  by 
him.  whenever  published,  copied,  or  rehashed  for  public 
purposes. 

As  it  is  now,  an  author  gets  a  nominal  sum  for  his  books 
from  his  publisher,  while  his  sole  future  consideration  is 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  his  work  torn  up  piece- 
meal and  devoured  by  the  public  in  tidbits,  without  any 
pecuniar^'  returns  to  himself. 

The  magazine  and   newspaper  contributors  fare    even 
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worse,  and  all  they  print  is  the  common  property  or  prey  of 
the  public  press. 

Civilization  is  justice  reduced  to  a  system.  In  our  pres- 
ent dealing  with  authors  we  are  but  half  civilized.  Sad* 
hearted  and  discouraged,  many  geniuses  are  passing 
through  life  unappreciated,  unpaid,  and  unknown.  When 
they  are  gone  epitaphs  will  be  written,  and  their  bones  will 
be  laid  in  hallowed  places. 

Authorship  is  not  yet  a  calling ;  it  is  an  episode.  Its  prod- 
ucts have  no  place  among  merchantable  wares.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  organized  actiWties  of  our  countrv- 


Woman  aku  the  Drama  — Introductorv  Note. 


I  Probably  no  other  session  of  the  congress  was  anticipated 
ith  such  vivid  and  universal  intere.st  as  that  in  which  a 
alaxy  of  stars  were  to  discu.ss  woman  and  the  drama. 
When  the  chairman  of  the  committee  suggested  the  above 
i topic  to  her  co-workers,  a  doubt  Loncerning  the  willingness 
of  great  arti.sts  to  participate  in  the  congress  was  mingled 
•with  universal  apprc»val  of  the  subject  and  of  the  effort  to 
secure  its  presentation  by  distinguished  actresses. 

All  of  the  distinguished  women  invited,  however,  ex- 
pressed in  response  the  most  cordial  interest  in  the  congress 
and  its  objects ;  and  while  the  professional  engagements  of 
some  of  those  solicited  rendered  acceptance  impossible,  the 

k reception  of  the  invitations  dispelled  every  fear  of  indif- 
ference or  antagonism,  and  finally  six  of  the  number  invited 
cronsented  to  take  part.  The  committee  had  desired,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  secure  the  representatives  of  different 
nationalities  and  of  differing  degrees  of  professional  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  of  different  schools  of  acting,  in  the 
proposed  programme,  as  follows  : 

Mme.  Janauschek,  Bohemian;  Mme.  Mudjeska,  Polish; 
Clara  Morris.  American  ;  illle,  Rhea,  French  ;  Georgia  Cay- 
ivan,  American  :  Julia  Marlowe.  English.     While  only  four 
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appeared,  the  absence  of  Mme.  Janauschek  and  Mile.  Rhea 

was  due  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  to  unfortunate  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  Public  acknowledgment  is 
due  those  who  appeared  for  the  sacrifice  involved  in  their 
generous  contributions  to  the  congress.  Mme.  Modjeska 
terminated  her  season  one  week  earlier  than  she  had  planned 
to  do,  and  gave  much  of  that  week  to  the  sessions  of  the 
congress,  Clara  Morris  made  the  journey  across  half  a 
continent  to  keep  her  pledge  to  the  committee,  and  Georgia 
Cayvan,  then  playing  an  engagement  in  St.  Louis,  obtained 
a  release  for  the  two  nights  consumed  by  the  journey  to 
Chicago  and  return  :  while  Julia  Marlowe  postponed  her 
trip  to  Europe  by  a  week. 

The  participation  of  these  women  in  the  congress  marked, 
and  indeed  made,  an  epoch  in  the  progressive  movement 
for  the  promotion  of  human  interests  through  the  advance- 
ment of  women.  Formerly  artists  and  reformers  had  held 
aloof  from  each  other.  This  was  not  unnatural,  since  an 
artist's  development  is  indi\4dual  and  her  career  is.  in  a 
certain  sense,  isolation;  while  reformers,  working  from 
impersonal  motives  for  purposes  outside  of  themselves, 
naturally  seek  strength  for  a  cause  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  supporters. 

The  grave  dignity  with  which  each  of  the  speakers  set 
forth  the  claims  of  dramatic  art  as  a  censor  of  social  life, 
an  inculcator  of  ethical  principles,  a  critic  of  current  stand- 
ards, and  an  inspirer  of  devotion  to  the  ideal  was  an 
unintended  but  noble  and  sufficient  rebuke  to  that  class  of 
people  who  have  assumed  that  the  histrionic  art  destroys 
serious  purpose  in  its  votaries. 

The  addresses,  so  unlike  each  other  and  characteristic  of 
their  respective  authors,  were  one  in  emphasizing  the 
degree  to  which  the  life  of  a  woman  is  enlarged  and 
uplifted  by  a  seripus  occupation,  and  one  in  the  expression 
of  If^yalty  to  art  as  a  truly  divine  mistress. 

The  audience  assembled  at  this  session  was  in  such 
excess  of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Hall  of  Washington 
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that  the  overflow  filled  the  Hall  of  Columbus,  and  left  the 
aisles  of  both  halls,  the  anterooms,  and  the  corridors  still 
crowded.  Of  this  audience  of  many  thousands  a  large  pro- 
portion was  composed  of  people  whose  eagerness  to  see 
and  hear  the  great  artists  on  the  platform  was  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  their  prejudices  had  prevented  their  seeing 
and  hearing  them  on  the  stage. 

The  audience  in  the  Hall  of  Columbus,  where  simultane- 
ously a  large  and  important  meeting  had  been  held,  waited 
in  the  hope  that  the  actresses  would  repeat  their  addresses 
there-  This  was  amiably  done  by  Clara  Morris,  Georgia 
Cay  van,  and  Julia  Marlowe,  but  Mme.  Modjeska  was  pre- 
vented by  a  severe  cold  from  gratifying  disappointed 
admirers. 

The  eager  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  such  that  it 
seems  proper  to  reproduce  the  introductory  stenographic 
notes  which  suggest  the  features  of  this  imprecedented 
occasion. 

The  addresses  of  the  actresses  are  reproduced  nearly 
entire  in  this  chapter.  From  Mme.  Modjeska's  paper  is 
omitted  a  portion  of  the  historical  account  of  the  nun  of 
Gandersheim,  with  the  analysis  of  her  plays;  and  from  that 
of  Miss  Marlowe  are  omitted  some  incidents  in  the  careers 
of  Rachel  Charlotte  Oushman,  and  Fanny  Kemble.— [The 
Editor-] 


Stenographic  Notes.  •*  The  evening  session  in  Wash- 
ington Hall  was  called  to  order  at  8.10  \\  m.,  May  17,  1893, 
by  May  Wright  Sewall,  who  said : 

•*A  note  has  come  to  the  platform  from  a  gentleman 
in  the  audience  requesting  the  ladies  to  remove  their  hats. 
(A  prompt  and  general  compliance  with  the  request  was 
greeted  with  great  applause.) 

"It  was  expected  that  every  one  of  the  famous  women 
named  on  this  programme  would  be  present  with  11s 
to-night.  I»  however,  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from 
Madam  Janauschek,  which  reads: 
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" "  As  1  find  it  impossible  to  be  with  you,  1  can  console  myself  onjy 
senditiii  U*  you  the  expression  of  my  deepest  sj-mpathy  with  the  cau; 
animates  your  society  and  with  the  objects  of  this  congress.     Please  con- 
vey to  the  audieoce  a  sense  of  my  respect  and  affection. 

'• '  Jakai'schik/ 

**Wc  had  expected  Mile.  Rh(5a  up  to  the  last  momenU 
and  have  not  been  informed  of  the  cause  which  has  pre- 
vented her  from  being  here. 

"  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith  it  was  hoped  would  serv-e  as  the 
acting-  president  on  this  occasion*  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  the  speakers.  She  is  undoubtedly  lost  in  the 
great  crowd  without  the  hall.  I  have,  therefore,  asked 
to  ser\^e  as  the  foreign  honorary  president  this  evening 
Mme.  Callirrhoe  Parren.  from  Athens,  Greece,  for  it  seems 
proper,  on  the  occasion  when  women  who  stand  for  one 
the  greatest  of  the  arts  are  to  speak,  that  a  woman  who 
comes  from  the  city  where  the  arts  originated,  should  pre- 
side. This  is  a  proud  moment  for  the  World's  Congress 
of  Representative  Women  when  such  illustrious  reprc 
sentatives  of  the  great  art  unite  themselves  with  othe 
women  and  with  this  congress,  a  congress  that  stands  for 
the  finest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  improvement  of  life,  of 
refining  and  elevating  its  conditions.  The  audience  should 
understand  that  Mme.  Modjeska  and  the  other  disti 
guished  women  who  are  to  speak  to  us  are  at  liberty 
discuss  any  phase  of  the  great  subject,  *  Woman  and  Her 
Relations  to  the  Drama/  It  is  with  pleasure  I  present  to 
you  Mme.  Modjeska," 


n 


WO.M.W  AM)  THE  STAGE— ADDRESS  BY   HELENA  MODJESl 

(Pc)LisH  Stage  Name,  Modrzcjewska;  Family  Nami 

ClILAinnVSKA). 


There  is  a  general  impression   that  the  connection 
woman  with  the  stage  is  of  recent  occurrence  and  does  i 
date    farther   back   than    the   seventeenth,   and   in   a   few 
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countries  the  sixteenth,  century.  This  impression  is  erro- 
neous, as  probably  a  great  many  of  you  are  aware.  Woman 
is  not  a  new  arrival  in  the  histor\^  of  the  drama.  Her  influ- 
ence on  its  development,  and  I  may  say  more  truly  on  its  very 
origin,  has  been  traced  far  back  into  the  remotest  period  of 
the  middle  ages»  to  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  centur}-. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  I  do  not  feel  competent, 
to  enter  into  elaborate  historical  researches  and  discussions. 
We  all  know  that  the  ancient  theater  had  a  theocratic 
origin:  it  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  the  Christian  the- 
ater also  had  its  cradle  in  religion.  But  nowhere  did 
woman  appear  on  the  ancient  stage,  if  we  except  her  partic- 
ipation in  the  Greek  mysteries  and  occasional  exhibitions 
of  physical  display :  it  is  only  due  to  the  higher  level  upon 
which  Christianity  has  placed  woman  that  she  has  obtained 
the  opportunity  to  figure  as  an  important  and  beneficent 
factor  in  the  development  of  dramatic  art. 

There  is  a  theory,  almost  gtrnerally  accepted,  that  there  is 
no  direct  connection  between  the  new  Christian  theater  and 

e  old  one.  and  that  the  former  one  was  born  long  after 
the  death  of  the  latter.  This  theory  is  not  exact.  The 
vitality  of  the  dramatic  spirit  was  never  entirely  extinct. 
One  can  trace  its  continuity  through  ages,  but  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  link  of  the  chain  is  the  so-called 
comedy  of  the  tenth  century,  the  work  of  a  Christian 
woman. 

The  very  name  of  comedy  in  the  tenth  century  .seems  an 
anachronism.  It  was  a  time  of  concentration  of  religious 
thought  and  of  political  upheaval  and  anarchy  caused  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  work  of  Charles  the  Great.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  community  expected  the  end 
of  the  world  would  come  with  the  approaching  millennium 
of  the  Christian  era.  Certainly  it  does  not  appear  a  favor- 
able epoch  for  an  artistic  or  literar)^  revival  One  would 
think  it  scarce  possible  to  find  then  for  the  drama  a  poet,  a 
stage,  or  a  public.  And  yet  it  was  then  that  from  the 
recess  of  a  monaster}'  hidden  in  the  dark  forests  of  Ger- 
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many,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganda,  resounded  the  first 
note  of  drnmatic  renaissance. 

This  note  was  uttered  by  a  woman's  voice. 

The  convent  of  Gandersheim  was  founded  by  Lutolf, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  grandson  of  a  celebrated  Saxon  chief, 
Wittikind,  who  was  conquered  and  converted  by  Charle- 
magne. During  the  first  years  of  its  foundation  most  of  its 
abbesses  were  members  of  the  ducal  family.  One  of  these 
abbesses  is  supposed  by  some  historians  to  have  been  a 
Greek  princess,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Orient,  and 
to  have  brought  from  Constantinople  elements  of  higher 
culture  to  this  remote  comer  of  Germany. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  convent 
of  Gandersheim  became  an  intellectual  oasis  among  the 
deserts  of  barbarism.  It  was  there  that  lived  and  died  a 
modest  nun,  Hrosvitha,  known  even  to-day  more  generally 
as  the  **  Nun  of  Gandersheim  " ;  it  was  there  that  she  wrote 
in  Latin  her  legends,  her  historical  poems,  and,  what  inter- 
ests us  most,  her  six  or  seven  comedies.  About  her  life  we 
know  almost  nothing,  except  the  very  few  personal  alhi* 
sions  contained  in  her  works.  Thus  she  informs  us  that  it 
is  to  the  Princess  Gerberg,  an  imperial  niece  and  abbess  of 
the  convent,  and  to  Riccardi  that  she  owes  most  of  her 
classical  knowledge  and  her  literar>^  attainments, 

Hrosvitha  wrote  in  Latin.  Her  legends  are  in  either  hex- 
ameters or  elegiac  verse  ;  her  plays,  the  so-called  comedies^ 
are  in  prose.  Her  Latin  is  correct,  far  above  the  so-called 
**  Kitchen  "  Latin  of  the  middle  ages.  She  was  evidently 
well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  old  classic  authors^  and 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  rich  lore  of  Christian 
legends  and  with  the  theological  philosophy  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church-  Of  the  dramatic  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  she  seems  to  have  known  only  Terence,  It  was  her 
admiration  for  Terentius'  genius  and  style,  combined  with 
abhorrence  for  his  lack  of  morality,  that  seems  to  have 
inspired  Hrosvitha  to  write  her  dramas.  She  states  her 
object  in  the  following  words :     "  I  intend  to  substitute  for 
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le  picture  of  the  dissipation  of  pagan  women  edifying: 

stories  of  pure  virgins.     I  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  the 

^pieans  of  my  poor  little  talent  allowed,  to  celebrate  the  vie- 

^Bories  of  chastity,  especially  those  where  woman's  weakness 

^kiumphs  over  man's  brutality." 

The  value  of  Hrosvitha's  dramas  is  mostly  in  the  dialogue, 
in  the  richness  and  subtlety  of  thoughts,  in  a  spirit  of  gen- 
uine poetry,  as  well  as  in  an  aspect  of  life  and  of  woman- 
hood to  which  we  have  not  been  treated  in  the  ancient  lit- 
erature. 

It  is  the  most  important  work  of  transition  between  the 
two  eras,  because,  though  modeled  upon  and  inspired  by  the 
—classics,  it  is  the  first  to  bring  forth  new  elements  and  new 
^Pforms,  on  which  developed  later  the  drama  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 
^m     To-day  the  name   of   the   modest  nun  of    Gandersheim 
^Bs  very  little  known,  though  students  of  the  drama  and  a 
^■ew  learned  archaeologists  and  professors  in  Germany  and 
^^rance  have  done  their  best  to  extol  the  significance  and 
merits  of  that  strange  figure  standing  solitary  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world.     The  publication  of  her 

I  manuscripts  by  Celtes,  in  1501,  created  a  sensation  among 
Ihe  German  and  Italian  humanists  of  the  time,  and  it 
Would  not  be  strange  to  suppose  that  they  were  known, 
though  probably  in  a  transfigured  shape,  to  some  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  inspired  their 
genius;  and  thus  the  influence  of  Hrosvitha  upon  the  later 
drama  may  have  been  much  greater  than  we  can  realize 
to-day. 
^m  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  connection  of  woman  with 
the  stage,  or  let  me  say  rather  with  dramatic  art  and  liter- 

Pature,  no  name  deserved  a  higher  rank  than  the  very  name 
bf  Hrosvitha,  I  think  it  is  one  more  laurel  in  the  crown  of 
womanhood  that  it  was  a  woman  who  was  the  originator  of 
the  modern  drama,  and  we  can  claim  with  pride  that  the 
irst  female  dramatist  ever  known  in  history  was  inspired 
her  work  by  the  highest  and  most  ideal  motives,  and 
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that  her  tendency  has  been  to  elevate  the  moral  standard 
of  the  drama. 

Another  point  almost  as  important  as  the  authorship  of 
the  first  modem  plays  is  their  performance.  There  ha\^ 
been  long  discussions  upon  this  point,  but  at  present  it  can 
be  accepted  as  a  fact,  based  on  the  authority  of  the  German 
and  French  savants,  that  all  of  the  plays  of  Hrosvitha  were 
performed  in  the  ccmvent  of  Gandersheim  by  young  nuns, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  several 
high  officials  of  the  empire,  probably  even  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  How  strange,  how  hardly 
conceivable  is  the  fact  of  such  an  origin  for  the  modem 
theater  in  the  presence  of  the  unreasonable  antagonism 
between  church  and  stage  which  has  been  fostered  by  nar- 
row-minded people  on  both  sides.  Yet  it  is  only  natural 
when  we  remember  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em drama,  and  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  for  long  centuries 
after  Hrosvitha  the  only  manifestations  of  the  dramatic 
spirit  were  confined  to  the  so-called  mysteries,  *'  miracles  " 
and  '*  moralities,"  performances  where  religion  and  scenic 
display  were  combined  in  a  curious  fashion,  much  less 
legitimately  than  in  Hrosvitha's  plays. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  them  except  to  mention 
that  generally  women  were  excluded  from  such  perform- 
ances. There  is  known  only  one  instance  of  woman *s  partici- 
pation in  a  so-called  myster>\  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  ceotur>%  in  the  city  of  Metz,  three  women  person- 
ated in  public  the  three  Mar^^s  in  the  representation 
of  our  Lord's  passion.  In  the  female  convents,  however, 
the  custom  of  private  theatricals  seems  to  have  persisted 
from  the  time  of  Hrosvitha  during  the  middle  ages.  They 
were  often  forbidden  by  the  bishops^  but  we  know  that  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth  centur>',  in  some  of  the  Spanish 
convents,  they  were  customary,  as  Friar  Juan  Mariana 
testifies. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centur>%  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  woman  appears  on  the  professional  stage  in 
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HBpam.  Her  appearance,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
^been  generally  welcome,  because  Charles,  the  son  of  Philip 
n.,  prohibits  it  by  a  special  edict.  Soon,  however,  the  pro- 
hibition fell  into  disuse,  and  the  actress  ceased  U*  be  an 
exception.  A  Spanish  writer,  Augustin  de  Rojas,  says  that 
in  the  times  of  Lope  de  Vega  there  were  a  great  many 
organizations  of  strolling  players  through  the  country.  He 
enumerates  as  many  as  six  different  kinds  of  such  organiza- 
tions. In  the  lower  organizations  women's  parts  were 
played  by  men,  in  the  middle  ones  by  women  or  boys,  but 
in  **The  Farandula  "  and  "  Compania  '*  all  the  female  parts 
were  personated  by  w^omen.  Cer\^antes,  in  his  *'  Don 
Quixote,"  speaks  of  a  company  of  actors  that  included  one 
woman,  who  was  the  w4fe  of  the  author  and  played  the 
pan  of  a  queen. 

Another  interesting  detail  in  the  history  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  theater  in  Spain  is  an  attempt  made  in  1586  to 
give  separate  performances  for  men  and  for  women.  The 
time  selected  for  the  latter  was  immediately  after  noon  — 
a  regular  matinee.  It  seems  that  the  ladies  of  Madrid 
in  those  times  were  very  fond  of  matinees,  because  760 
tickets  were  disposed  of  at  one  real  apiece  to  so  many 
ladies.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  the  perform- 
ance was  forbidden  by  the  authorities,  the  money  was 
refunded,  and  the  custom  of  almost  exclusive  matinees  for 
ladies  was  not  renewed  until  the  present  days  in  America. 
Italy  was  the  next  countr\^  after  Spain  where  woman 
appeared  on  the  stage,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Philip  XL,  the 
pope.  Innocent  IX.,  forbade  their  appearance.  But,  notwith^ 
standing  the  pope's  decree,  the  subvStitution  of  woman  for 
man  in  female  parts  became  a  feature  of  the  Italian  theater, 
as  it  did  of  the  Spanish,  and  the  Spanish  and  Italian  com* 
panies  appeared  even  abroad  with  women  actors. 

In  September,  1 548,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  was  entertaining  the  king  of  France,  Henry  II., 
and  hi^  wife,  Catherine  de*  iledici.     The  entertainment  was 
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exceedingly  sumptuous,  and  its  principal  feature  was  a 
tragic  comedy  performed  by  Italian  actors  and  actresses. 
This  was  the  first  time  woman  was  seen  on  the  stage  in 
France,  but  it  was  only  fifty  years  later  that  a  French 
woman  appeared  before  the  public.  Her  name  was  Marie 
Vernier,  and  her  appearance  is  a  very  important  event  in 
the  anoals  of  the  French  stage,  because  it  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  theater,  the 
first  one  in  France,  managed  by  her  husband  and  herself. 

The  formal  entrance  of  women  on  the  stage  in  England 
is  usually  credited  to  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration.  It 
seems,  however,  that  already  under  Cromwell,  when  the 
fen'or  of  the  Puritans  against  the  stage  had  somewhat 
abated,  and  Davenant  was  allowed  to  give  performances  at 
the  Rutland  House,  there  was  produced  the  "Siege  of 
Rhodes,"  a  play  with  music,  wherein  the  part  of  Ian  the  was 
personated  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Coleman. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  custom  of  women's 
performing  on  the  regular  stage  was  regulated  by  royal 
rescript,  and  a  memorable  date  is  the  8th  of  December.  1680, 
when  the  play  of  **Othello"  was  given  with  a  special  prologue 
written  by  one  S.  Jordan,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  introduce 
the  first  woman  that  ever  acted  on  the  stage,  Jordan, 
evidently,  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  earlier  per- 
formance of  the  "Siege  of  Rhodes'*  with  Mrs.  Coleman, 
or  must  have  intentionally  omitted  to  refer  to  it.  The 
woman  he  alludes  to  in  his  prologue  was  Mrs.  Ann  Mar- 
shall. He  curiously  insists  on  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
married  woman. 

In  Poland,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Italian 
troupes  of  actors  and  actresses  appeared  on  the  private  royal 
stage  or  in  the  public  squares.  A  Polish  woman  is  already 
seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur>\  when  she 
appears  occasionally  in  translated  and  original  drama. 

The  countr>^  in  which  woman  appears  latest  on  the  stage, 
but  where  she  has  contributed  to  its  development  more 
than  anywhere  else,  is  Germany.    About   1678  there  w 
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formed  a  company  of  actors  from  the  students  of  Leipsic 
University,  under  the  leadership  of  Magister  Johann  Vel- 
then.  This  company  received  permission  for  a  i>ermanent 
organization  from  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  established  the 
first  German  court  theater, 

Mrs.  Velthen»  the  wife  of  the  manager,  was  the  first  Ger- 
man actress.  After  the  death  of  Johann  Velthen  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
widow,  and  so  the  first  German  actress  is  also  the  first 
woman  who  was  a  theatrical  manager. 

Frederica  Caroline  Neuber,  or,  as  she  has  usually  been 
•called,  the  Neuberin,  was  the  founder  of  the  Leipsic  school 
of  acting.  She  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  build  up  a 
higher  dramatic  repertoire,  as  well  as  to  promote  a  loftier 
standard  of  dramatic  art,  in  Germany.  As  a  German  his^ 
torian  says,  she  closed  the  gap  existing  between  the  Ger- 
man stage  and  poetry.  The  life  of  the  Neuberin  was  a 
continual  struggle  against  the  low  prevailing  forms  of  bur- 
lesque and  harlequinades,  and  she  died  poor  and  solitary, 
with  a  broken  heart,  in  a  little  hamlet  near  Dresden.  The 
epitaph  on  her  tombstone,  erected  long  afterward*  calls  her 
the  creator  of  artistic  taste  on  the  German  stage,  a  title 
which  she  certainly  deserves. 

The  woman  who  had  the  most  pronounced  influence  upon 
the  German  stage  was  Sophie  Schroeder. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  two 
tendencies  in  the  dramatic  art  of  Germany  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  Hamburg  .school,  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  actor  Louis  Schroeder,  was  tending  toward  realism ; 
the  school  of  Weimar,  created  by  the  great  poets  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  tended  toward  idealism. 

The  object  of  the  first  was  to  preserve  strong  characteris- 
tics, and  to  avoid  pathos ;  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  the  ideal  of  poetry,  which  might 
be  lowered,  they  feared,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  e very-day 
surroundings  and  commonplace  treatment.  Both  were 
right  to  some  extent,  and  the  solution  of  the  struggle  lay  in 
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the  union  of  the  two  tendencies.     This  work  of  unification 
was  done  by  a  woman. 

Antoinette  Sophie  Schroeder  was  an  eminently  poetic 
nature.  She  could  not  resist  the  influence  of  Goethe  aad 
Schiller,  and  became  a  genuine  idealist  in  the  conception 
of  her  parts;  but,  on  the  other  side,  brought  up  under 
the  influence  of  her  cousin  in  the  Hamburg  theater,  she 
remained  a  realist  in  execution. 

The  influence  of  women  may  not  have  acted  in  such 
a  direct  way  upon  the  development  of  the  theater  in  other 
countries,  but  whoever  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
theater  will  acknowledge  with  me  that  at  every  new  phase 
of  development,  at  every  new  step  of  progress,  actresses 
have  marked  their  way  as  prominently  as  actors. 

If  the  influence  of  our  sex  upon  the  theater  is  beneficent, 
can  we  say  the  same  of  the  influence  of  the  theater  upon 
the  woman  herself?  In  other  words,  does  the  life  of  an 
actress  tend  to  develop  her  better  qualities,  or  does  it  do  the 
contrary?  I  should  not  like  to  gi%'e  a  decisive  reply  to  the 
question.  I  may,  however,  say  that,  while  the  life  that  we 
lead  exposes  us  to  many  temptations,  stimulates  our  vanity 
too  much,  and  takes  us  sometimes  too  far  from  our  family 
duties,  it  has  some  advantages  which  may  compensate  for 
the  loases.  It  certainly  must  develop  in  us  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence,  and  therefore  of  responsibility.  On  the  other 
side,  it  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  highest  creations  of 
the  master  minds,  and  is  bi>und  to  open  both  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  to  the  generous  impulses  and  higher  problems 
which  they  lay  before  humanity.  As  for  morals,  I  can 
only  state  that  there  are  as  many  good  women  on  the 
dramatic  stage  as  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 

The  good  that  woman  can  do  on  the  stage  for  humanity 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  good  that  the  stage  itself  can  do. 
We  can  not  expect  that  only  the  w*ork  of  great  masters 
shall  be  produced  in  the  numerous  theaters.  Very  often 
the  stage  is  used  only  for  amusement,  but  even  in  that 
case  it  should  not  be  detrimental  to  the  better  instincts 
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of  man.  Lessing  said :  *'  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  amusements  of  the  stage  shall  nut  be  coarse  and 
idiotic."  But  he  adds,  and  we  all,  1  hope,  believe  with  him : 
•'A  good  theater  is  more  than  an  amusement,  and  can  pro- 
duce an  effect  second  only  to  that  of  the  pulpit.  It  helps  to 
build  up  and  to  keep  the  purity  of  our  language ;  it 
impresses  our  morals  and  customs;  it  ennobles  both  the 
performer  and  the  public/* 

In  the  present  days  there  has  appeared  in  a  new  form  the 
old  struggle  between  idealism  and  realism,  similar  to  the 
one  I  alhided  to  in  mentioning  Sophie  Schroeder.  Thor^, 
the  great  French  critic,  says:  "Art  is  the  expression  of  the 
l>eautiful.**  Nowadays,  art  is  more  often  called  the  expres- 
si<m  of  the  true,  of  nature.  But,  whether  it  is  the  beautiful 
that  brings  to  our  hearts  the  love  of  truth  and  justice,  or 
whether  it  is  truth  that  teaches  us  how  to  find  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  how  to  love  it,  in  either  case  art 
does  a  noble  work.  It  drags  out  the  soul  from  its  every- 
day shell,  and  brings  it  under  the  spell  of  its  own  mysteri* 
ous  and  wonderful  power,  so  that  a  memory  oi  this  experi- 
ence stays  with  the  people,  sustains  them  in  their  daily 
labors,  and  refines  their  minds. 

Dramatic  art  has  a  mure  limited  field  than  some  of  her 
sisters.  While  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  can  choose  his  own 
subjects,  and  only  deal  with  nature  as  it  appears  to  his  tem- 
perament, the  actor  has  to  follow  the  dramatic  author. 
But  the  interpretation  of  the  author's  work  depends  upon 
the  performer.  By  transfusing  his  own  soul  into  the  char- 
acter performed,  the  actor  can  either  degrade  or  elevate 
the  impersonation.  There  is  no  question  that  almost  any 
part  of  the  higher  drama  can  be  interpreted,  without 
detriment  to  the  authors  object,  .so  as  to  appeal  to  the 
lower  instincts  of  the  public  or  to  its  higher  intellect  or 
sentiment. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  I  think  woman's  mission  on  the 
stage  can  be  of  great  significance  to  her  art,  to  her  public, 
and  to  herself. 

18 
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I  have  hitherto  alluded  only  to  the  actress,  although  the 
connection  of  the  female  dramatist  with  the  theater  is  of 
similar,  if  not  stronger,  importance.  I  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject in  speaking  of  Hrosvitha,  but  the  general  treatment  of 
the  question  belongs  to  the  congress  devoted  to  literature. 
There  is,  however^  jet  a  third  way  in  which  stage  and 
women  react  upon  each  other.  It  is  the  woman  who  goes 
to  the  theater.  All  of  us  have  at  heart  the  future  of  the 
American  stage,  and  by  this  we  mean  the  progress  of  dra^ 
matic  art  and  dramatic  literature.  This  future  may,  in 
some  way,  be  made  brighter  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
playwright  and  the  performer,  but  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs  the  improvement  of  the  stage  depends  first 
of  all  upon  the  public. 

In  these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  centur>%  when  mate- 
rialism, or  at  least  a  practical  spirit,  rules  over  ever^ahing, 
the  theater  has  become  principally  a  commercial  enterprise. 
We  may  consider  this  a  drawback,  we  may  seek  remedies 
for  it,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  look  at  facts  as  they 
are.  Now  we  know  that  in  all  the  economic  questions  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  supreme  master:  there- 
fore the  theater  will  produce  what  the  public  requires. 
The  manager,  the  author,  and  the  actor  obey  the  public  s 
dictation. 

Who  can  influence  the  public?  I  think  only  woman. 
She  forms  the  larger  half  of  it,  and  can  to  a  great  extent 
rule  the  other  half.  The  American  woman  especially  has 
always  been  an  important  factor  in  all  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences. Her  position  in  this  countr\'  is  superior  to.  that 
occupied  by  her  sisters  elsewhere,  and  is  due  to  her  intel- 
lectual qualities  and  to  the  high  general  level  of  her  instruc- 
tion* 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  has  always  been  a  tendency 
on  her  part  to  protect  and  encourage  true  art.  Hrosvitha*s 
spirit  of  refinement  and  poetry  is  still  living  in  women's 
hearts,  and  therefore  I  look  with  serenity  and  hope  to  the 
future,  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  the  almighty  power  of  Amer- 
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ican  woman  will  create  a  new  era  in  the  history'  of  the 
American  stage. 


Woman  in  the  Emotional  Drama 

Morris, 


Address  bv  Clara 


First  and  foremost  let  me  say  that,  standing  here  by  the 
right  of  kindly  invitation,  before  this  great  body  of  brainy, 
big-hearted  women  —  earnest  workers,  not  for  themselves 
alone,  God  help  them,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  race 
—  I  feel  I  am  receiving  the  highest  honor  of  my  life.  Hon- 
ored and  proud  1  am,  but  I  am  vexed,  I  suppose  you  all 
know  what  happens  when  a  red  flag  is  waved  in  the  face  of 
an  ang^  bull  ?  You  may  not  have  tried  the  experiment 
personally  —  neither  have  I  —  but  the  books  say  that  such 
an  act  results  in  frenzy  to  the  bull,  who  proceeds  to  mix 
things  up  and  generally  to  hurt  somebody.  Now  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  any  one,  but  when  a  lady  asks  me  to  stand  up 
and  make  some  remarks  about  the  emotional  drama  she 
flaunts  in  my  face  the  very  reddest  red  flag  to  be  found  in 
all  this  big,  beautiful  city.  Emotional  drama,  indeed ! 
Whenever  I  hear  the  term  *'  emotional  actress  "  it  always  sug- 
gests to  me  a  darkened  room,  an  hysterical  woman,  and  a 
strong  odor  of  ether — it  has  such  a  weak,  whimpering, 
soppy  sound.  Don't  think  I  am  venturing  to  find  fault  with 
the  drama,  particularly  the  verj^  branch  in  whiuh  I  have 
longest  served.  No,  I  only  quarrel  with  that  dreadful  word 
"emotional,"  as  applied  to  plays  and  players.  All  dramas 
deal  with  the  human  emotions.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  old- 
time  playwrights  treated  their  human  emotions  in  a  most 
inhuman  way.  They  swathed  them  up  in  bombastic  lan- 
guage, then  mounted  them  upon  the  stilts  of  pomposity  and 
affectation.  Thus  accoutered  it  would,  of  course,  become 
difl&cult  to  recognize  the  hunianest  sort  of  an  emotion.  The 
whole  body  of  actors  of  the  natural  school  came  near  being 
made  ridiculous  through  having  that  wretched  title  tacked 
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to  them.  The  idea  prevailed  for  a  time  that  an  emotional 
play  must  be  a  tearful  play.  A  synopsis  might  read  like 
this :  First  Act.  —  A  tiny,  tearful  trickle.  Second  Act.— 
A  widening,  weeping  woe.  Third  Act. —  A  flood;  tumult- 
uous torrent  of  tears.  Fourth  Act.— Everything  washed 
away. 

But  after  a  time  it  came  to  be  understood  that  there  were 
other  human  emotions  than  that  of  grief  —  such  as  love,  hate, 
hypcx'risy,  jealousy,  and  the  like— and  that  the  deadliest 
grief,  the  bitterest  anguish  may  be  quite  dry  and  tearless; 
that,  in  fact,  an  emotional  actress  is  not  of  necessity  a 
human  reservoir.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  this  school  or 
style  of  acting,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  we  ow^e  to  woman, 
just  as  to  woman  we  owe  the  existence  of  those  wonderful 
modern  plays,  those  studies  of  human  life,  in  which  one 
almost  .sees  the  movement  of  the  living  brain,  so  closely  is 
thought  follow^ed  ;  one  almost  feels  the  hot  throbbing  of 
the  human  heart,  so  fiercely  are  its  secrets  sought  for. 

There  came  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  drama  when, 
woman's  influence  growing  ever  stronger,  the  writer  of  plays 
began  to  think  about  her,  to  study  her,  to  \vrite  of  her  and  for 
her.  Poor  male  student  of  womankind  I  Many  a  time  he 
must  have  felt  that  the  regally  repellent  riddle  of  the  desert 
was  easier  to  guess  than  any  one  of  the  living  riddles  about 
him.  He  found  women  who,  seeming  scarcely  capable  of 
the  fierceness  of  an  angry  dove,  yet  possessed  the  endur- 
ance and  tenacity  of  the  bull  dog  ;  women  with  ambition  as 
high  as  men's,  but  purer ;  nay,  sometimes  even  a  woman 
with  passions  strong  enough  to  wreck  Othello,  but  in  her — 
.so  curbed,  so  coerced  were  they  by  her  will  —  they  paced 
primly  quiet,  to  suit  conventional  demand,  her  w^hole  life 
through. 

Finding  this  subject  interesting  himself,  he  doubtless 
argued  that  the  public  might  find  it  interesting  too ;  and 
so  one  night  in  France  the  young  son  of  a  mighty  father, 
in  the  face  of  all  artistic  Paris,  cast  his  gauntlet  down. 
Many  of  course  there  were  who  rushed  to  take  it  up,  but 
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paused  amazed.  That  night  there  was  a  miracle  per- 
formed, for  before  their  awed  and  startled  eyes  there 
passed  a  fallen  woman's  soul.  Marguerite  Gautier,  with 
laughing  face  and  anguished  heart,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  observers,  laid  bare  before  them  the  bitter 
tnocker\'  of  her  mirth,  her  secret  shame,  her  love,  her 
hoi>e,  her  torture  and  despair,  until  at  last  she  bowed  her 
weak  shoulders  beneath  her  self-made  cross  and  stum- 
bled blindly  to  her  grave.  Surely  that  night  was  an  epoch 
in  play  making. 

Two  lilies>  broken  both»  I  often  dream  of.  One  tall, 
and  fair,  and  sweet,  oh.  heavenly  sweet,  with  all  its  per- 
fume still  about  it,  bmken  by  too  strong  a  wind,  lies  all 
its  fair  length  upon  the  grass,  green  and  cool  with  spark- 
ling dew  —  broken  but  pure  —  and  that  the  Lily  Maid  of 
Astolat.  The  other,  which  had  been  a  bud  of  equal 
promise,  grown  equal  tall,  and  fair,  and  sweet,  oh.  honey- 
sweet,  is  broken  too,  broken  and  cast  by  an  evil  hand 
upon  the  city  street,  where  ever>^  passer-by  may  see 
ground  into  the  sweet  whiteness  of  its  face  the  smirch  and 
bruise  of  a  man's  boot-heel  —  broken  and  soiled  —  and  that 
is  Marguerite  Gautier.  poor  Queen  of  the  Camelias. 

I  am  wandering  too  far  a-field»  Oh,  dear  mistress  of 
ceremonies,  before  I  take  my  seat  let  me  cast  aside  the 
limitations  put  upon  me  to  speak  only  of  the  emotional 
drama,  and  say  a  word  of  my  profession  as  a  whole. 
Already  you  have  been  addressed  upon  this  subject  by 
those  far  better  fitted  for  the  task  than  I,  but,  even  so,  you 
will  allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  profession 
that  has  given  me  under  God  evxM-y  good  thing  I  ev^er  had 
—  the  dear  profession  that  has  always  been  woman's  friend. 
Hundreds  of  3'ears  ago,  when  every  other  profession  was 
locked  against  her,  and  most  of  them  had  a  man  on  guard 
outside  that  she  might  not  learn  too  much  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  keyhole,  the  doors  of  the  theater  stood 
wide,  and  to  the  woman  who  would  enter  there  were 
two  questions  put:     '*Can  you  act?"   **  Will  you  work?" 
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for  women  must  work.  They  may  weep,  too,  if  they  want 
to,  but  they  work  on  a  perfect  equality  with  man,  and,  what 
is  more,  are  as  well  paid  for  their  work.  And,  further  still 
has  one  been  without  previous  education,  what  a  teacher 
is  this  profession  !  It  takes  you  by  the  hand  and  leads  you 
by  paths  of  romance  and  dramatic  incident  from  land  to 
land,  from  age  to  age,  and,  best  of  all,  from  poet  to  poet,  till 
you  reach  the  knees  of  Shakespeare  s  self.  There  our 
greatest  and  mightiest  have  stood  wuth  the  humility  of  little 
children  to  learn  the  A  B  C  of  that  great  art  we  call  acting. 
She  acts  best  who  is  not  held  bound  to  one  narrow  school 
Doubtless,  who  senses  Shakespeare  serves  best.  There 
a  lady  here  this  moment  who  illustrates  my  meaning,  for 
A^ill  she  not  cme  night  declaim  her  uncrowned,  death-se 
tenced  queen  right  royally,  and  the  next  night,  in  her  laug 
ing  rush  through  Arden  Forest,  seem  at  times  almost  t 
catch  the  master  s  very  mantle  in  her  bonnie,  reckless 
hands  ? 

To  the  great  student  of  Shakespeare  here  present  I  hum- 
bly bow  ray  head,  and  to  the  other  sisters  present  I  offer 
greeting  and  God-speed  to  the  goal  of  their  desires. 

Surely  our  profession  is  great  and  beautiful,  a  very  tem- 
ple of  art,  A  temple  with  many  courts,  full  crowded  :  and 
altars,  some  to  art,  some  to  nature ;  but  it  is  \\nthin  the 
sevenfold  sanctuary,  before  the  grand  high  altar  erected  to 
art  and  nature,  that  one  finds  the  little  band  of  might}' 
ones,  who,  having  hearts  to  feel  with,  eyes  to  see  with, 
brains  to  think  with,  have  with  lo\ang,  loyal  labor  won  the 
right  to  enter  there. 

Now,  my  last  w^ords  I  speak  to  those  whose  eyes  my  eyes 
have  never  met ;  whose  hands  my  hands  have  never  grasped 
—  to  the  actresses  of  the  future.  Through  a  veil  of  to-mor- 
rows  I  see  dim  forms  struggling  forward ;  from  them  I 
would  exact  a  promise  that  when  they  enter  this  profession 
which  they  have  chosen  above  all  other  professions,  when 
they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  that  great  temple,  they 
will  take  a  solemn  vow  that  whether  they  win  name  and 
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fame  within,  or  whether  they  pass  their  whole  life  in  some 
outer  court,  at  the  end,  when  all  is  done,  they  will  leave 
upon  its  altar  the  pure  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 


The    Stage   axd    Its 


Women  —  Address 
Cayvan. 


BY    Georgia 


I  come  before  you  to-night,  as  one  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  theatrical  profession »  not  to  make  a  set  speech  on  the 
subject  in  which  I  am  enrolled,  but  to  talk  to  you,  if  I  may, 
simply,  earnestly,  perhaps  a  little  disjointedly.  about  the 
sta^e  and  its  women. 

The  veil  of  illusion  has  long  been  torn  away  from  the 
stage.  Why  not  direct  our  efforts  toward  tearing  away  the 
cloud  of  misapprehension  that  obscures  this  power  in  the 
world's  progress?  The  drama  has  its  legitimate  province, 
its  peculiar  function.  Primarily  the  purpose  of  the  stage  is 
relaxation,  and  herein  lies  its  great  usefulness. 

The  terrible  tension  of  stimulation,  the  restlessness  and 
lack  of  repose  which  has  come  upon  the  American  people 
through  our  rapid  growth  and  formation  as  a  nation,  our 
intensity  of  interest  and  concentration  of  desire  for  the  best 
of  life,  amounts  to  a  disease  which  physicians  call  *"Ameri- 
canitis,"  and  which  makes  essential  a  form  of  recreation 
which  shall  satisfy  in  the  majority  the  intellectual  craving 
at  small  expense  of  mental  effort.  Such  recreation  the 
stage  supplies. 

It  is  for  us  to  take  the  tired  men  and  women,  to  lift  them 
out  of  the  rush  and  struggle  for  a  brief  space,  to  help  them 
forget  the  strife  and  ambition,  the  disappointment  and  sad- 
ness of  their  lives,  in  the  world  of  the  stage,  where  the 
glamour  and  romance  bring  restfulness,  where  idea!  love 
and  worthy  deeds  and  noble  sentiments  are  happily 
shown,  and  where  griefs  are  only  agreeably  pathetic 
because  they  are  not  real  agony,  and  everything  comes 
out  all  right  in  the  last  act.  And  so  we  send  them  back 
to    you,   preachers    and    teachers    and    reformers,   rested 
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and  refreshed,  fo  take  up  the  exactions  of  life*  And  on 
these  lines  the  stage  becomes  a  popular  educator,  in  that  it 
presents  to  men  and  women  who  are  too  worn  and  weary, 
perhaps  too  indifferent  and  thoughtless,  to  read  for  them- 
selves, literature  in  a  form  pleasing  and  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion—  gives  them  three  volumes  before  it  o'clock,  telLs 
whether  he  marries  her  or  not  in  the  last  chapter,  and  sends 
them  home  satisfied. 

It  is  not  an  ignoble  mission  to  poetize  the  prose  of  simple 
things  and  lend  a  touch  of  romance  to  the  practical  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  masses  too  limited  in  mind,  or  too  much 
occupied   with   the   world's  work,  to  grasp   the   splendor 
of  great  thoughts  set  in  classical  language.     Reraemberinj 
the  drama's  honorable  service  in  the  past,  when  it  was 
temple  of  art,  the  highest  exponent  of  culture,  perpetual 
ing  and  disseminating  the  thought  of  the  great  teachei 
and    philosophers    before   printing    had    made   literature 
an  inheritance  of  the  common  people,  I  claim  for  it  also  a 
place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  to-day,  because  it  interprets 
for  us  in  the  classical  drama  the  life  of  the  past,  which, 
is  the  literature  of  the  present,  and  presents  to  us  with  nio 
exactness  in  the  modem  play  the  life  of  to>day,  which  will 
be  the  literature  <jf  the  future, 

A  valuable  contribution,  then,  to  mental  growth  is  the 
familiarity  which  the  stage  gives  us  with  the  great  master- 
pieces of  literature,  and  the  interpretation  of  them  by  mei 
and  women  who  devote  their  lives  to  studying  speci; 
characters  and  personages  which  baffle  the  scholar  and  cim* 
fuse  the  critic.  One  might  pore  over  Hamlet  until  one  was 
as  mad  as  the  melancholy  Dane  himself,  and  never  approx- 
imate the  clear  conception  of  the  great  master's  meaning 
which  Edwin  Booth  has  given  to  the  world.  We  search 
the  record  and  study  the  archives  concerning  that  ever- 
fascinating  but  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots  until  we  are  wear)* 
with  much  reading,  and  then  go  some  night  to  the  play, 
and  in  three  hours  we  meet  and  know  this  Mary  Stuart  as 
Modjeska  has  recreated  her  from  Schiller's  stor>*. 
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But  the  modem  drama  has  its  field  uf  practical  usefulness 
as  well.  It  should  be  the  authority  on  fine  points  of 
etiquette,  on  the  truly  artistic  in  dress,  on  the  conventional 
and  correct  in  social  forms  and  ceremony.  In  short,  it 
should  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
accurate  and  cultured  in  manners,  morals,  and  speech 
according-  to  the  standards  of  the  time.  There  are  a  few 
theaters  where  mothers  may  bring  their  young  daughters, 
and  teachers  may  send  their  young  pupils,  where  men  may 
come  with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  because  the  play  is 
sure  to  present  the  lesson  of  life  wholesomely,  and  to  set  a 
high  ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  pure  living. 

Moreover,  the  stage  reaches  a  class  of  people  which  the 
pulpit  can  not  influence.  Those  most  in  need  of  ministra- 
tion, the  bitter,  world-worn,  pessimistic  men  and  women, 
the  heartbroken  and  hopeless,  the  gay  and  frivolous,  as 
well  as  the  immoral,  come  to  us  when  they  will  not  go  to 
you.  You  seek  out  some  of  them  with  your  vigilance  and 
zeal ;  they  come  to  us  of  their  own  accord.  We  speak  to  them 
in  a  language  they  understand ;  we  appeal  to  their  better 
natures  by  presenting  pictures  of  true  nobility  of  character, 
by  making  our  villains  more  unfortunate  and  repulsive 
than  the  genuine  article,  and  by  always  seeing  to  it  that  the 
hero  marries  a  rich  heiress,  that  the  wronged  wife  is  recom- 
pensed, and  the  betrayer  of  innocence  is  punished.  Seri^ 
ously,  the  influence  of  the  stage  upon  the  morals  of  the 
community  is  too  valuable  to  be  lightly  considered.  It 
should  be  guarded,  and  protected^  and  encouraged. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  elevation  of  the  stage  among 
some  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it.  But  the  real 
deviation  of  the  stage  must  come  from  the  people,  not  from 
the  profession.  It  must  come  from  a  grander  art- view,  which 
shall  refuse  to  narrow  the  art  down  to  the  personality  of 
the  artist.  It  must  come  from  a  purification  of  public  senti- 
ment which  shall  refuse  to  accept  women  whose  only  quali- 
fication for  stars  in  the  dramatic  firmament  is  an  appeal  to 
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morbid  curiosity.  It  must  come  from  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  stage  and  its  prerogatives,  which  shall  demand 
and  indorse  legitimate  drama  rather  than  the  sensational, 
the  degrading,  the  sensual ;  which  shall  distinguish  between 
talent  and  notoriety,  and  shall  honor  gifted  womanliness 
rather  than  brainless  beauty. 

In  particular  should  women  recognize  the  progressive 
spirit  and  influence  of  the  stage,  for  the  dramatic  profession 
has  been  the  pioneer  in  granting  to  women  the  privileges 
which  in  other  intellectual  callings  they  are  still  striving 
to  compass;  the  first  to  rise  above  the  narrow^ness  that 
makes  sex  a  barrier  to  success,  and  to  rtcompensi'  wamans 
talent  and  ability  with  the  same  measure  of  fame  and  fortune 
commanded  by  men.  The  w^omen  of  the  stage,  by  their  con- 
vincing genius  and  determination,  have  made  the  breach 
in  the  wall  of  prejudice  which  women  of  other  professions 
are  widening  every  day.  It  has  not  been  to  us  an  easy 
victory,  but  we  w^ent  about  it  sooner  than  you,  and  thus  we 
have  the  advantage. 

In  the  rapid  growth  of  this  profession,  in  the  increase  of 
theatrical  centers,  in  the  multiplication  of  dramatic  com- 
panies, and  in  the  demand  of  the  popular  drama  for  women 
of  gentle  breeding  and  broad  culture,  as  well  as  for  those 
gifted  with  great  histrionic  talent,  a  new  problem  in  s<:»ci. 
olog)^  presents  itself  to  the  thoughtful.  The  women  of  the 
stage  —  what  w411  you  do  with  them  ?  What  is  your  duty 
toward  them  ?  You  cultivate  your  flowers  for  the  delight 
they  give  you  —  you  du  not  step  on  them  because  they  yield 
no  useful  fruit ;  you  do  not  criticize  them  except  in  tender- 
ness  to  make  them  more  beautiful.  I  am  not  speaking  to 
people  of  my  own  profession  to-day,  but  as  a  woman  to 
women  I  would  make  my  plea  for  a  better  .understanding, 
a  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  women  of  the  stag< 
I  would  present  to  you  something  of  what  the  dramatic  pi 
fession  demands  of  women  ^particularly  here  in  America, 
where  conditions  prevail  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country  —  that,  with  the  wHse  tolerance  that  knowlrrl^e 
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and  understanding  always  establisii,  you  may  learn  to 
regard  us  not  as  curious  creatures  to  be  looked  down  upon 
in  Pharisaical  pity^  or  goddesses  to  be  looked  up  to  with 
sentimental  heroine-worship,  but  simply  as  women  of  the 
same  family,  speaking  a  different  language,  governed  by  dif- 
ferent standards,  yet  in  spite  of  tradition  and  environment 
maintaining  an  integrity  of  principle  which  has  given  to  the 
profession  such  womanly  women  as  my  colleagues  of  to-day, 
and  many  others  of  humbler  gifts  but  equal  worthiness. 

A  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  actress,  and 
one  which  is  peculiar  to  America,  is  this :  the  personality 
of  the  artist  is  ever  made  paramount  to  her  art.  For  the 
public  is  curious,  and  the  press  must  perforce  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  In  this  respect  the  press  reflects  the  demands  of 
its  readers,  as  the  stage  reflects  the  taste  of  its  audiences. 
Doctor  Johnson  said  truly, 

*'  The  drama's  art  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
As  Ihey,  who  live  to  please,  must  please,  to  live." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  af  the  public  toward  this 
woman,  to  whom  it  looks  for  its  happiest  recreation,  is  this 
insatiable  curiosity  concerning  the  smallest  details  of  her 
private  life,  w^hich  results  in  culpable  carelessness  in  circu- 
lating sensational  and  unfounded  mmors,  and  an  equally 
culpable  credence  in  accepting  without  investigation  any 
extravaganza  of  the  penny-a-liner's  fancy.  The  player  is 
accused  of  seeking  notoriety,  when  it  is  notoriety  that  seeks 
the  player.  We  receive  letters  of  interrogation  intended  to 
fill  out  special  newspaper  articles  —  "When,  where,  and 
how  do  you  sew  ?  "  *'  Are  you  afraid  of  mice  ?  "  "  What  do 
you  want  for  Christmas?"  "What  kind  of  dog  do  yoti 
prefer  ?  "  etc. —  as  if  private  preference  in  such  matters  had 
any  bearing  on  dramatic  art. 

Still  another  demand,  and  one  which  affects  all  actresses 
more  or  less  seriously,  is  the  desire  of  the  public  to  enjoy 
luxury  and  magnificence  in  dress.  The  price  of  perpetual 
daintiness  on  the  stage  is  eternal  vigilance  and  expense, 
and  the  cost  of  modish  gowns,  which  can  be  w^orn  but  a 
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season  and  require  the  skill  of  the  fashionable  dressinaker 
instead  of  the  sta^e  costumer  in  construction,  taxes  hea^nly 
the  resources  of  small-salaried  players.  The  love  of  money 
may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  the  lack  of  it  is  the  bitter 
fruit  which  hangs  thick  upon  the  g^iant  tree  whose  shadow 
falls  across  many  a  noble  woman's  life,  wrecked  in  the 
struggle  vnth  poverty  before  talent  is  recognized.  When  I 
learned  that  it  was  at  first  intended  to  include  the  women 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  women  of  the  stage  in  this  day's  ses- 
sion, I  remembered  how,  in  the  school  for  oratory  where  I 
studied,  the  future  women  ministers  and  players  sat  in 
their  classes  together  and  received  the  same  instruction. 
Indeed  no  profession  requires  dramatic  instruction  so  much 
as  that  of  the  clergy,  because  the  magnificent  lines  of 
Scripture  need  all  the  inspired  expression  that  nature  and 
art  can  give,  that  they  may  be  uttered  as  grandly  as  ^Til* 
ten.  And  this  profession  of  ours,  which  the  idle  and  frivo- 
lous plunge  into  from  vanity,  which  disgraced  women  seek 
in  their  degradation  to  the  insult  of  all  sincere  artists,  into 
which  so  many  tumble  without  any  preparation,  and  with 
some  degree  of  success,  really  demands  as  its  foundation 
the  broadest*  most  liberal  education,  and  requires  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  arts,  but  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  all  of  them.  It  is  really  a  life-long  study,  in 
which  success  is  never  a  satisfaction,  but  always  a  spur  to 
fresh  endeavor,  a  goad  to  greater  effort,  while  at  the  last  it 
leaves  nothing  but  a  memory  which  dies  with  the  last  per- 
son who  has  witnessed  une  s  success. 

There  is  among  the  actors  in  Japan  a  beautiful  custom 
which  gives  to  dramatic  talent  the  value  of  inheritance,  the 
certainty  of  perpetuity.  Every  great  actor  who  has  not  a  son 
of  his  own  adopts  a  boy,  to  whom  he  gives  his  name ;  and 
this  boy  becomes  to  him  a  son  and  pupil,  who  will  receive 
and  hand  down  in  time  to  a  son  and  pupil  the  name  and 
methods  of  the  master.  Thus  their  stage  has  an  aristoc- 
racy of  great  family  names  and  an  inheritance  of  cumula- 
tive genius.     With   us  "the  unsubstantial   pageant  fades 
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and  leaveii  no  trace  behind/'  for  our  aristocracy  of  art  is 
limited. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the  stock  actresses, 
for  I  believe  that  the  regeneration  of  the  drama  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  sttX'k  company,  and  that,  when  the  drama 
reaches  its  pristine  glory  and  p)wer  among  the  arts,  it  will 
be  the  stock  companies  that  will  present,  with  a  degree 
of  perfection  never  reached  before,  the  masterpieces  of 
dramatic  literature. 

By  stock  company  I  mean  an  organization  of  actors^  each 
in  himself  an  able  actor,  not  supporting  and  assisting 
a  name  of  greater  magnitude,  but  each  eminent,  and 
capable  of  doing  his  part  toward  giving  that  harmony  and 
symmetry  to  a  performance  which  makes  the  good  play 
seem  a  real  transcript  of  life.  Such  a  company  is  the 
present  one  of  the  French  theater,  every  member  of  which 
has  reached  the  highest  individual  distinction  in  his  or  her 
line  of  work.  Such  a  company  is  fitted  to  perform  any  play, 
classic  or  modern,  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  could  be  re-illumined  with  such  an  organiza- 
tion. If  one  actor  achieved  distinction  one  night  in  Shylock, 
another  of  the  same  company  at  another  time  would  dis* 
play  his  power  as  Hamlet  or  Romeo.  So  wHth  the  women. 
All  the  parts  would  be  emphasized  by  the  actor's  art 
according  to  the  dramatist's  aim.  And  so  it  is  in  the  drama 
of  to-day,  which  does  not  aspire  to  great  efforts,  because  our 
deeds  have  ceased  to  be  heroic,  because  war  and  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war  have  given  place  to  peace  and  the 
arts  and  graces  of  social  and  domestic  life,  to  which  the 
modem  drama  devotes  itself.  In  this  the  actor  of  the  stock 
company,  while  not,  like  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  past, 
possessing  the  opportunity  of  so  great  personal  display, 
is  still  enabled  at  times  to  illumine  with  his  art  the  simpler 
and  less  complicated  conditions  of  his  play.  But  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  theater-going  public  of  to-day  requires  so  many 
repetitions  of  a  popular  play  that  the  stock  actress  must 
appear  over  and  over  in  the  same  role*    The  person  who 
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witnesses  a  performance  once  can  not  realize  what  it  means 
to  the  actress  to  play  the  same  part  two,  three*  or  four 
hundred  times  with  the  same  degree  of  feeling,  pathos, 
humor,  and  naturalness  of  charm  and  manner  at  ev^erx'  per- 
formance.  Horsemen  tell  us  that  a  horse  never  makes  his 
record  more  than  once;  and  some  horses  never  rnake  a 
record  at  all,  because  they  are  not  brought  on  when  all  con- 
ditions are  most  favorable.  An  actress  must  make  her 
record  ever}'  night.  She  must  not  only  act  her  best,  but 
look  her  best  at  ever>'  performance,  and  under  all  circiim- 
stances,  or  be  accused  of  retrograding. 

The  inspiration  necessar)'  to  keep  oneself  up  to  this 
plane  of  excellence  must  come  from  the  public.  Applause 
to  the  actress  is  the  breath  of  life  to  her  being :  it  is  the 
only  recognition,  the  only  approval,  and  the  only  indorse- 
ment which  she  can  be  assured  of  that  makes  her  feel  that 
her  efforts  are  pleasing ;  she  submits  herself  mth  perturba- 
tion to  the  suffrages  of  that  great  and  inexorable  being,  the 
public.  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  we  come  before  you  with 
fear  in  our  hearts,  and  with  hope  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  our  work,  and  that  you  will  show  it  with  discrimina- 
tion and  wholeheartedness  ?  It  is  your  applause  that  stimu- 
lates us,  takes  away  the  mechanical  feeling  caused  by  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  part,  and  wakes  up  the  inspira- 
tional .sources  of  our  art.  The  women  of  the  domestic  circle 
know  how  grateful  is  the  approval  of  husband,  brother,  or 
son ;  how  is  it,  therefore,  with  us  who  appeal  nightly  to  so 
many  whose  judgment  and  approval  is  none  the  less  pleas- 
ing? Art  has  its  triumphs  no  less  renowned  than  home, 
and  it  is  from  you,  the  people  who  sit  in  front,  that  we  hope 
to  win  them.  And  in  this  country'  alone,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
a  woman's  art-life  on  the  stage  is  comparatively  short,  for 
old  age  seldom  brings  honor,  because  of  the  public's  con- 
stant craving  after  the  new  and  the  pretty  at  the  expense 
of  art :  and  yet  no  art  can  be  worthy  unless  it  is  matured. 

The  question  of  stage  morality  —  that  is  an  incubus  which 
has  climg   to  the  drama  for  many  years;    but  the  nine- 
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leentb  century  has  luckily  dissipated  the  clouds  of  mystery 
and  doubt  that  surrounded  the  player,  and  the  stage  has 
never  before  numbered  so  many  worthy  women  as  to-day. 
The  stage  itself  is  purer  and  nobler,  but  the  publicity  of  its 
life  is  its  stumbling  block. 

It  might  seem  pertinent  to  explain  some  of  the  influences 
that  prevent  an  actress  from  being  exactly  like  other 
women.  Does  it  seem  possible  for  a  woman  who  has  to 
simulate  a  varied  assortment  of  feelings  every  night  to  be 
like  the  woman  whose  every  emotion  is  sincere  and  natural  ? 
A  woman  of  the  stage  must  lay  bare  her  heart  and  soul 
before  the  public  in  order  to  present  in  perfection  some 
type  of  woman.  The  artificial  is  always  dangerous  to 
character,  whether  it  is  the  artificial  in  society  or  the  artifi- 
cial on  the  stage.  It  is  almost  menacing  to  moral  percep- 
tion to  bring  the  most  sacred  impulses  of  womanhood  down 
to  the  level  of  the  commonplace  by  constant  draft  upon 
them.  In  every  other  profession  a  wrmian  may  keep 
inviolate  the  holy  of  holies  of  her  individuality.  In  this 
alone  is  the  veil  rent»  and  the  sacrificial  flame  upon  her 
altar  is  lighted  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  They 
little  realize  what  it  costs  her. 

There  is  an  old  story-  of  a  dancer  who  wore  about  her 
neck  a  precious  chain  of  pearls  as  she  came  before  the  king; 
in  the  midst  of  the  dance  the  chain  parted,  and  the  pearls 
were  scattered  beneath  her  flying  feet.  How  was  she  to 
step  the  measure  so  gayly  that  the  king  should  never  know 
her  care,  nor  the  handsome  courtiers  smiling  lightly  down, 
nor  the  gentle  ladies  looking  on  in  languid  grace,  and  yet 
never  crush  a  single  snow-white  pearl,  while  the  cymbals 
clashed  and  the  wild,  glad  music  sounded  madder  and 
merrier,  and  the  witchery  of  the  dance  dulled  her  fear  and 
deadened  her  caution  ?  The  exceptional  woman  of  excep- 
tional breeding  may,  when  the  court  pageant  has  passed. 
count  her  pearl  chain  and  find  it  all  complete,  even  as  those 
which  home-guarded  women  wear  so  proudly.  Will  you 
remember  what  it  costs?    Will  you  think  of  the  danger  —  a 
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moment  of  forgetfulness,  a  careless  step  ?  Will  you  hel^^ 
us  by  understanding  us  —  help  us  with  your  sympathy,  youi' 
influence  —  lest  we  crush  our  pearls  ? 


4 


Woman's  Work  Upon  the  Stage— Address  by  Jilia 

Marlowe. 

To  show  clearly  and  fully  woman's  relation  to  and  influ- 
ence on  dramatic  arl,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  compre- 
hensively of  the  whole  history  of  the  drama,  which  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  do  at  this  time  because  of  the  necessary 
brevity  of  this  paper. 

I  hope  to  show,  however,  by  a  few  historical  examples 
and  a  brief  discussion  of  woman's  peculiar  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  drama,  not  only  her  special  fitness  for 
dramatic  expression,  but  also  her  right,  by  accomplishment. 
to  the  exalted  position  in  this  art  which  she  has  won,  and 
won  by  courage,  industry,  and  perseverance. 

The  struggle  that  actors  have  undergone  for  recognition, 
and  for  a  respectable,  established  position  in  society,  since 
the  modern  drama  first  appeared  in  the  tableaux  and  the 
spectacles  of  the  early  Christian  church,  is  now  a  matter  of 
history :  but  it  is  not  generally  known  how  much  more 
fierce  has  been  the  strife  in  regard  to  women  on  the  stage, 
and  how  much  more  difficult  it  has  been  for  them  to  con- 
vince the  world  at  large  of  the  importance  of  their  hard- 
won  position,  and  their  beneficial  influence  in  dramatic  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  disfavor  with  which  women 
were  first  received  upon  the  English  stage,  about  i66o» 
reasonable  and  serious-minded  persons  could  not  fail  to  see 
the  propriety  of  having  Juliet  and  Desdemona  acted  by 
a  girl  rather  than  a  boy.  The  need  for  the  innovation  is 
well  expressed  in  these  lines,  taken  from  the  prologue  writ- 
ten for  the  introduction  of  the  first  actress: 
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■  Our  women  are  defective,  and  scj  sized 
You'd  think  they  were  stime  of  the  guard  disguised; 
For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act  (that  are  between 
Ft»rty  and  fifty)  wenches  of  fifteen, 
With  iMine  s**  large,  and  nervx-  so  incom pliant, 
Wben  you  call  Desdemona  enter  giant." 

The  work  that  properly  belonged  to  wonien,  when  given 
lo  men,  often  caused  ridiculous  incongruities ;  and  the  idea 
in  itself  is  so  truly  fantastic  that  I  can  not  refrain  from 
citing  the  apology  that  was  made  to  his  majesty  Charles  II. 
when,  during  a  prolonged  wait  at  one  of  the  theatrical  per- 
formances at  which  this  sovereign  was  present,  the  delay 
was  explained  and  indulgence  begged  on  the  plea  that  the 
**  queen  was  not  shaved."  It  would  appear  that  immedi^ 
ately  upon  the  substitution  of  women  for  boys,  in  the 
advancement  of  dramatic  illusion,  the  importance  of 
woman's  appearance,  and  the  artistic  need  for  it,  must  have 
been  generally  felt,  for  we  read  that  actresses  were  soon  in 
great  demand,  and  it  was  found  not  only  that  they  increased 
the  popularity  of  the  theaters  in  which  they  performed,  but 
that  their  cooperation  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  pres- 
entation of  any  play.  They  made  possible  a  fullness  and 
beauty  of  interpretation  which  had  not  before  been 
dreamed  of.  Take,  as  a  single  example,  the  women  of 
Shakespeare*  They  stand  as  vivid  types  of  youth  and 
beauty,  s«j  alive,  indeed,  with  the  living  warmth  of  feminin- 
ity that  their  expression  by  other  than  women  is  a  sacri- 
lege. A  play  performed  by  men  only  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived  to-day,  and  the  wonder  is  that  such  an  absurdity 
should  ever  have  existed.  The  feeling  of  the  need  of 
woman's  cooperation  with  man  fur  dramatic  purposes  grew 
rapidly,  for  men's  minds  were  at  this  time  too  highly  sus- 
ceptible to*  advancement  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  this 
necessity,  and  it  was  not  long  before  actresses  were  recog- 
nized and  highly  respected.  Mrs,  Betterton,  for  instance,  in 
the  year  1674,  when  "  Calista"  was  performed  at  court,  was 
chosen  as  instructress  to  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Anne,  and 
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much  of  the  subsequent  graceful  elocution  and  dig:nili,'  of 
bearing  of  these  princesses  was  accredited  to  this  actress. 
We  read  that,  in  company  with  her  distinguished  husband, 
she  made  her  home  the  abiding^place  of  **  charity,  hospital- 
ity, and  dignity." 

What  a  vast  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  drama 
■since  then,  and  what  a  lasting  monument  of  art  has  woman 
reared  for  herself  in  the  annals  of  the  stage  I  To  thi>se 
whose  souls  are  filled  with  sacred  reverence  for  creati\'e 
genius  what  a  wealth  of  delight  there  is  in  looking  back 
upon  the  dazzling  record  of  the  theater!  The  achievements 
of  Mrs.  Betterton,  Nell  Gwynnc.  Woffington,  Oldfield.  Sid- 
dons,  and  more  latterly  Rachel,  Ristori»  Fanny  Kembie, 
Ellen  Terry,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Helen  Fauci t.  Adelaide 
Neilson,  and  a  host  of  others  stand  forth  as  irrefutable  proofs 
of  the  dignified  importance  of  woman's  work  in  the  line  of 
true  artistic,  dramatic  advancement. 

The  history  of  the  theater  will  show  her  serious  devotion 
to  dramatic  art,  and  that  it  has  absorbed  her  very  being  as 
no  other  calling  has  ever  done  ;  that  it  has  not  been  a  fancy, 
nor  in  the  higher  expression  even  a  gratification  of  vanity, 
but  has  been  and  is  a  life  devotion,  an  art  to  which  woman 
has  given  her  best  intellectual  and  emotional  self. 

Innumerable  instances  may  be  given  of  women  in  the 
profession  who  have  shown  rare  administrative  ability.  The 
history  of  the  English  stage  affords  many  examples  of  the 
women  who  have  been  successful  managers,  and  the  same 
is  true  in  this  country —  Mrs.  Conway,  for  instance,  and  Mrs. 
John  Drew,  who,  aside  from  her  fine  ability  as  a  comedienne, 
for  years  conducted  the  Arch  Street  Theater,  Philadelphia, 
with  dignity  and  success. 

It  is  often  stated  that  woman  is  lacking  in  most  walks  of 
life  in  the  faculty  of  creative  genius,  and  indeed  that  in 
this  particular,  in  comparison  with  man,  she  is  decidedly 
inferior.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  reasonable  conclusion  in  view  of 
her  histor>\  but  not  so  emphatically  in  regard  to  dramatic 
work. 
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It  is  by  no  means  a  new  thought  that  man  is  by  nature 
more  intellectual,  and  woman  by  nature  more  emotional. 
Of  course  it  is  not  meant  by  this  that  man  is  never  cmo. 
tional  and  woman  never  intellectual,  yet  it  is  surely  fair  to 
assume  that  to  man  belongs  more  properly  the  power  of 
intellectuality,  and  to  woman  the  emotional  quality.  Was 
it  not,  therefore,  the  very  possession  by  nature  of  this  latter 
quality,  which  is  certainly  an  absolute  nece.ssity  in  dramatic 
art,  that  made  her  inherently  suited  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion? 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  speaking  of  the  necessary"  qualities  that 
go  to  form  great  artists,  says :  "  First,  sensibility  and 
tenderness;  second,  imagination;  and  third,  industry'." 
Woman's  nature  is  peculiarly  alive  to  all  these  conditions. 
It  is  then  no  wonder  that  women  on  the  stage  have  accom- 
plished great  things;  and  they  will  accomplish  greater 
things  in  the  future  while  such  women  as  Modjeska,  Terry, 
Duse,  and  the  matchless  Bernhardt  continue  to  show  their 
genius  to  the  world. 

Woman's  work  in  literature  has,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  denied  any  claim  to  greatness.  In  music  and  in  other 
arts  she  is  admitted  not  to  have  shown  any  particular  crea- 
tive power,  but  her  place  upon  the  stage  is  as  absolutely 
unquestioned  as  man  s.  In  having  thus  secured  for  herself 
an  eminent  position  in  the  drama,  the  actress  has  advanced 
the  whole  cause  of  woman,  since  every  individual  triumph 
raises  the  estimation  in  which  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  a  whole  cla.ss  are  held.  Woman  is  better  underst<^)od 
because  she  has  been  faithfully  portrayed  ;  she  is  more 
highly  regarded  because  of  her  ability  to  make  that  por- 
trayal;  and  that  faithful  portrayal  has,  1  feel,  a  powerful 
moral  influence  in  an  educational  sense.  I  thoroughly 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  mothers  to  foster  in  the  hearts  of 
their  children,  while  at  a  tender  age,  a  serious  consideration 
for  the  better  form  of  dramatic  literature  and  dramatic 
representation,  avoiding  the  unhappy  tendency  of  the 
present  age,  which  is  to  regard  acting  merely  as  a  form  of 
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amusement  rather  than,  as  it  should  be  regarded,  an  amuse- 
ment combining  a  means  for  intellectual  control  and  artistic 
suggestion,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  suggestive  man- 
ner. 

That  woman  is  capable  of  arduous  effort  and  imtiring 
devotion  has  been  fully  demonstrated  upon  the  stage.  She 
has  helped  to  elevate  the  drama  to  its  rightful  place  among 
the  educational  forces  of  life,  and  to  make  true  what  Morley 
says  :  **  At  the  play-house  door,  we  may  say  to  the  doubtp 
ing,  '  Enter  boldly,  for  here,  too,  there  are  gods.*  " 


CHAPTER  v.— SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

>ATORV    REMAICKS   KV    I  HE    EDITOR  —  COflOL'S   EXTRACTS    KKOM  Al>DRESSES 

Delivered  i\  the  Gknkral  Congress  by  Dr.  Mary  Pdtnam  Jacohi, 
Dr.  Garrett  Anderson*  Rev.  Florence  E,  Kolluck,  Rev»  Caroline 
J.  Bartlett,  AM)  Rev.  Mary  J.  Safford —  Brief  Extracts  from  the 
DiscussiQX  or  These  Addresses  by  Dr.  Juha  Holmes  Smith,  MiLi. 
Leander  Stone,  Dr,  Mary  A.  D.  Jones,  Rev.  Eugenia  T,  Si  .  John,  Rev. 
Marv  L.  Moreland,  and  Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Quintos  ^  Extracts  from 
A  Paper  Suhmittkd  in  a  Report  Concre^  nv  Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Blake 
—  ExTRArrrs  from  an  Address  Given  by  Dr.  Elljs  R.  Shipp  in  the 
Departmekt  Congress  of  the  Women's  National  Relief  Society, 


THE  title  of  this  chapter  may  suggest  the  question, 
•*Why  connect  two  subjects  apparently  so  remote 
from  each  other?  "  The  reason  for  doing  so  is  two- 
fold—  science  rests  upon  positive  knowledge;  religion 
rests  upon  faith.  Until  recently  the  general  tone  of  relig- 
ious discussion  has  implied  that  the  blinder  the  faith  the 
truer  was  the  religion.  A  priori  arguments  ascribed  to 
women  capacity  for  faith  in  direct  ratio  to  their  incapacity 
for  reason.  Recent  histor)-,  however*  shows  that  the 
opposition  which  devout  women  have  encountered  in  con- 
quering opportunities  to  apply  their  religious  experience 
and  their  faith  to  the  service  of  humanity  has  developed 
in  them  the  ability  to  reason,  and  the  habit  of  applying 
reason  to  the  solution  of  problems  heretofore  deemed  to 
belong  to  the  realm  of  faith.  This  explains  the  fact,  other- 
wise anomalous,  that  clerg^'women  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion are,  as  a  rule,  more  liberal  in  their  interpretation  of 
Scripture  than  are  clergymen  of  the  same  sect,  and  more 
inclined  to  ignore  sectarian  barriers.  This  high  average 
of  liberaLmindedness  among  clerg^'women  justifies  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  a  potent  agency  in  unifying 
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ihe  branches  of  the  Christian  church*  On  the  same  fact 
is  based  the  hope  that  clergywomen  will  lend  largfe  aid  lo 
the  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion.  It  is  a  current 
belief  that  the  ptirsuit  of  science  matures  skepticism,  and 
that,  of  all  the  sciences,  medicine  is  most  destructive  of  the 
religious  faith  of  its  followers.  The  manner  in  which  the 
religious  faith  of  women  has  met  the  severe  test  imposed 
by  the  practice  of  medicine  is  another  reason  for  the  hope 
that  women  will  help  to  bridge  the  chasm  t<x>  lung  assumed 
to  exist  between  science  and  religion. 

Another  reason  for  grouping  together  the  addresses  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  is  that  medicine  and  the  ministry 
are  the  two  of  the  so-called  learned  professions  in  which 
women  have  achieved  most  success.  Authorship  and 
teaching  are,  indeed,  now  admitted  lo  be  professions*  and 
journalism  has  asserted  its  title  to  the  same  rank.  Women 
have  conquered  personal  success  and  public  recognition  in 
all  of  these  callings,  but  the  majority  mind  does  not  yet 
instinctively  include  them  under  the  phrase.  "  The  learned 
professions/' 

Doctor  Jacobi*s  address  affords  a  general  survey  of  the 
scientific  work  of  women,  and  thu.s  properly  introduces  the 
more  specific  consideration  of  women  as  physicians.  The 
information  it  contains  could  hardly  be  presented  more 
briefly.  It  has  seemed  wise,  therefore,  to  publish  it  almost 
complete,  alth<iugh  this  compels  omitting  large  portions  of 
the  remarks  of  those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  of 
the  same  theme. 

From  the  admirable  report  of  Doctor  Jex-Blake  have 
been  omitted  parts  reproducing  the  information  contained 
in  the  other  addresses. 

In  the  discussion  of  women  as  ministers,  their  struggle 
to  gain  access  to  the  pulpit,  their  contribution  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  peculiar  adaptation  to 
pastoral  ser\'ice  are  considered  from  the  standpoints  of 
history,  philosophy,  fancy,  and  biography  by  regularly 
ordained    clerg^'women    of    the    Universalist,    Unitarian. 
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Methodist-pTX)testant,  and  Congregational   denominations. 
—[The  Editor,] 


Women  in  Science  —  Adhress  Written  rjv  Dr.  Marv 
Putnam  Jacuih  ok  New  Yukk;  Read  uv  Dr.  Julia 
Holmes  Smith  ok  Illinois. 


Those  who  interest  themselves  in  tht  modern  develop- 
ment of  mental  activity  in  women,  arc  liable  tu  imagine 
that  this  has  been  aroused  equally  in  all  directions.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  two  great  activi- 
ties of  modern  times  are  industr}-  and  science,  and  it  is 
precisely  in  industr>'and  science  that  women  are  least  con* 
spicuous.  In  all  industrial  occupations,  it  is  true,  women 
are  largely  engaged  —  they  constitute  more  than  twothirds 
of  all  the  factory  operatives  of  the  world,  they  throng  the 
workshops,  they  carry  on  the  retail  business  of  stores  —  but 
we  rarely  find  them  as  yet  among  the  captains  of  industry, 
among  the  leaders,  projectors,  or  controllers  of  industrial 
enterprises  on  any  large  scale. 

Physical  science  at  the  present  day  has  opened  up  a 
sphere  of  activity  resembling  that  of  industry  in  an  enor* 
mous  development  of  details,  which  can  afford  useful 
employment  to  multitudes  of  persons  of  moderate  ability,  if 
well  trained  in  technical  methods  and  possessed  of  patience 
and  conscientiousness.  Either  original  researches  or  the 
processes  of  applied  science  demand  the  cooperation  of  a 
great  number  of  assistants  to  perform  manipulations  involv- 
ing much  labor  and  time,  requiring  intelligence  and  great 
accuracy,  but  not  necessitating  original  mental  power. 

This  is  a  most  useful  and  important  field  of  work  for 
women.  Should  they  enter  largely  upon  it  they  might  still 
remain  as  far  removed  from  the  position  of  the  scientific 
thinkers  as  is  that  of  the  factor)^  operatives  from  that  of  the 
mill  owner.  But  the  work  of  laboratory  assistant,  though 
relatively  inferior,  is  absolutel}-  so  important,  dignified,  dif- 
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ficult,  and  intere.sting;  that  the  women  who  should  or  do 
engage  in  it  may  be  well  satisfied,  even  when  they  do  n«>t 
advance  to  the  dignity  of  original  contributors  to  the 
science  they  serve. 

Mathematical  calculations  are  required  for  many  branches. 
notably  astronomy.  The  Woman  s  Journal^  of  April  29th, 
quotes  from  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Astronomical  Obsen-- 
atory  of  Yale  College  "  a  paper  by  Miss  Margaretta  Palmer, 
a  graduate  of  Vassar  College  in  1887.  This  young  lady  is 
working  as  regular  assistant  in  the  Yale  Observatory',  unde: 
Doctor  Elkin,  and  has  been  reinvestigating  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  of  1S47,  which  was  discovered  by  Maria  MitchelL 
Maria  Mitchell  herself,  after  establishing  her  reputation 
by  the  discover)'  of  this  comet — for  which  she  received  a 
gold  medal  from  the  king  of  Denmark  —  was  for  years 
employed  upon  the  Coast  Surs^ey  and  in  the  compilation 
of  the  "  American  Nautical  Almanac." 

Some  years  agt»  Professor  Bowditch  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity published  some  valuable  researches  on  the  grov.*th  of 
American  school  children.  The  result  of  these  researches 
was  summed  up  in  tables  based  on  mathematical  calcula- 
tions,  and  these  were  made  chiefly  by  Miss  Jacobs  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  At  this  institu- 
tion, and  also  at  the  Stevens  Institute,  at  Hoboken,  ladies 
have  worked  as  assistants  in  the  chemical  laboratories. 
One  of  these  ladies,  ^liss  Chevalier,  was  offered  a  position 
as  permanent  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory  at  Cor- 
nell University,  but  declined,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  New  York.  She  has  performed  ditHcult  chemical  re- 
searches on  nerve  tissue.  xVt  Ithaca,  also,  in  the  labora- 
tory f<ir  comparative  anatomy,  the  wife  of  Prof.  Burt  G. 
Wilder  assists  in  her  husband's  work,  and  has  illustrated 
his  paper  on  brain  anatomy,  published  in  the  reference 
hand-book  on  medical  sciences. 

In  the  histological  laborator}'  of  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  New  York  excellent  work   is  done  by  female 
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assistants  to  the  professor  in  the  preparation  of  embr>'olog- 
ical  and  other  specimens.  Similar  work  is  done  at  the 
Western  colleges  where  coeducation  prevails,  as  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

These  little  glimpses  are  all  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of 
the  work  of  women  as  laboratory  assistants  in  this  country. 
In  Europe,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Swiss  universi- 
ties, women  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  laboratories,  and 
from  time  to  time  their  names  become  associated  with  those 
of  a  senior  teacher  in  the  publication  of  some  original  re. 
search.  The  **  Kendall."  w^ho,  with  Leuch.singer  at  Ziirich, 
published  an  important  essay  on  the  innerv^ation  of  the 
sweat  glands,  was  an  American  girl  and  medical  student. 

It  is  easier  for  the  moment  t(i  ascertain  the  names  nf  the 
women  who  have  done  some  independent  work  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  science.  To  the  original  work  of  Maria 
Mitchell  I  have  already  alluded,  and  it  is  well  known  to 
e\"er>'  one.  Bom  in  1 8 1 8,  she  was  the  first  American  woman 
to  be  known  in  any  science.  She  was  educated  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  by  her  father,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
the  early  age  of  eleven  she  was  already  able  to  assist  him 
in  his  work.  I  do  not  know  of  any  actual  contribution  to 
astronomical  science  made  by  Miss  Mitchell  after  her  one 
famous  discovery,  but  she  published  several  astronomical 
{reatises,  and  was  the  first  female  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  debut  into  science  of 
American  women  should  have  been  made  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  for  these  are  the  fundamental  sciences  of 
the  entire  hierarchy,  and  it  is  as  logical  that  women 
should  begin  with  them  as  it  is  contrary  to  much  current 
opinion  about  women's  faculties  that  they  should  show  any 
capacity  for  mathematics  at  all.  However,  before  Maria 
Mitchell  became  known  in  America,  several  women  in 
Europe  had  already  achieved  distinction  in  mathematical 
science.  In  a  biographical  dictionary  which  extends  from 
Rhea  Silvia,  the  mother  of   Romulus,  to   Juliet   Adam  of 
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modern  Paris,  there  are  recorded  relatively  few  names  of 
women  who  have  become  known  in  connection  with  any 
branch  of  science ;  and  ten  of  these  were  mathematicians. 
Of  these  the  earliest  reported  to  us  is  Hypatia,  the  cele- 
brated  Neoplatonist  philosopher^  who  lived  and  lectured  ai 
Alexandria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  She 
was  murdered  by  fanatic  monks  in  41 5  A.  D.,  and  her  books 
were  burned  with  the  Alexandrian  library  by  equally  fanatic 
Mohammedans.  The  titles  of  only  three  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  —  a  commentary  on  Diophantus,  an  astronom- 
ical canon,  and  a  commentar^^  on  conic  sections. 

After  Hypatia  history  is  mute  respecting  scientific  wo- 
men for  eleven  centurieii.  In  the  seventeenth  centur}*  the 
names  of  three  are  recorded.  The  wife  of  the  astronomer 
Gottfried  Kirch,  in  upper  Lusatria,  assisted  her  husband 
and  published  almanacs.  Maria  Cunitz,  a  learned  German 
lady  of  Silesia,  edited  in  more  convenient  form  the  asti 
nomical  tables  of  Kepler,  and  in  1630  published  othei 
under  the  title  of  "  Urania  Propilia."  Finally  a  French 
lady,  Jeanne  Ehim^e.  published  in  Paris  a  "Discourse  on 
the  Opinion  of  Copernicus  Respecting  the  Mobility  of  the 
Earth/' 

The  eighteenth  centur>-,  so  illustrious  with  famous  mei 
gave  birth  also  to  six  women  all  justly  famous  for  math< 
matical  talent  and  achievement.  The  first  of  these  wasthj 
Marquise  du  Chatelet,  born  in  1706.  English  and  Gei 
biographers  declare  that  her  writings  are  saved  from  obliv- 
ion only  on  account  of  her  association  witli  Voltaire,  ia 
whose  companionship  she  pursued  her  studies.  Yet  it  was 
no  mean  achievement  to  translate,  as  she  did,  Newton^s 
•*  Principia**  into  French.  She  also  published  a  work  on 
physical  philosophy  entitled  "  Institution  de  Physique."  It 
is  said  that  in  experimental  science  Mme.  du  Chatelet 
proved  to  be  considerably  more  of  an  adept  than  her  illus- 
trious  companion,  and  that,  when  both  competed  anony- 
mously for  a  prize  offered  for  a  scientific  essay  on  the  nature 
of  fire,  hers  received  an  honorable  mention,  his,  none  at  all. 
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Voltaire,  after  persevering  but  futile  efforts,  became  con- 
vinced that  his  genius  lay  in  another  direction  than  exper- 
imental science,  and  decided  to  concentrate  himself  exclu- 
sively upon  literature,  where  he  achieved  his  fame. 

Maria  Agnesi,  bom  at  Milan  in  1718,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  wonderful  intellectual  powers.  When  only 
twenty  years  old  she  was  able  lo  discourse  on  abstruse 
questions  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in  many  different 
languages.  At  the  age  of  thirty  she  published  in  remarka- 
bly pure  Latin  a  treatise  on  algebra,  with  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus. 

Nicole  Reine  Lepante  was  born  at  Paris  in  1723.  and 
acquired  distinction  as  an  astronomer.  She  w^as  a  friend 
of  Clairant  Leiande,  w^hom  she  assisted  in  the  calculations 
of  the  return  of  Halley's  comet  in  1757. 

Caroline  Herschel  is  more  generally  known  to  English- 
speaking  people.  She  was  the  faithful  and  untiring  assist- 
ant of  her  brother,  the  celebrated  astronomer.  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  she  discovered 
^ve  new  comets.  In  1798  she  published  a  valuable  cata- 
logue of  5 16  stars,  and  later  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
astronomical  society. 

Sophie  Germain  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
of  this  group  of  eighteenth-century  women.  She  was  born 
at  a  notable  epoch  for  us  Americans,  namely,  in  i  yj^.  We 
arc  told  that  in  1789,  when  a  girl  of  thirteen,  being  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  the  mutterings  of  the  approaching 
French  revolution,  she  sought  in  her  father's  library  the 
means  to  distract  her  mind  from  the  thought  of  impending 
disasters.  Here  she  discovered  the  stor\'  of  Archimedes  at 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  engrossed  with  the  problems  of 
geometry  that  he  remained  deaf  to  the  Roman  soldiers 
invading  his  room,  The  child  was  seized  with  enthusiasm 
for  a  .science  so  noble  that  it  could  absorb  the  mind  to  this 
uxtent,  and  immediately  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the 
study  of  geometry.  Self-educated,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
the  violent  opposition  of  friends,  she  became  the  compeer 
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aod  friend  of  the  most  noted  mathematicians  of  an  age 
noted  for  its  great  men.  By  correspondence  on  mathe- 
matical  subjects  she  even  conquered  an  intimacy  with 
the  great  German  mathematician,  Gauss,  writing  to 
him,  however,  over  a  masculine  signature.  Her  sex  was 
revealed  only  when,  during  the  campaign  of  Jena,  Mile. 
Germain  interceded  with  the  French  general  in  behalf  of 
her  learned  unknown  friend,  shut  up  like  Archimedes  in  a 
beleaguered  city,  for  whom,  perhaps,  she  feared  a  similar 
fate.  Mile.  Germain's  important  original  contribution  to 
science  is  contained  in  memoirs  on  the  mathematic*d 
theory  of  elastic  surfaces,  a  problem  for  the  solution  of 
which  the  Institute  had  offered  a  prize.  The  first  memoir 
failed  to  receive  the  prize,  which  indeed  was  not  awarded. 
'*  The  truth  is,"  observes  her  biographer,  **  that  Sophie  Ger- 
main, working,  so  to  .speak,  by  instinct,  and  without  having 
regularly  studied  analysis,  did  not  completely  solve  the 
question ;  but  her  memoir  opened  the  way  so  decidedly  in 
the  right  direction  that  from  it  Lagrange  drew  the  exact 
equation."  The  competition  for  the  prize  was  offered  a 
second  time.  Mile.  Germain  sent  a  second  memoir,  and  this 
time  received  an  honorable  mention.  Finally,  in  the  third 
memoir  the  persevering  young  scientist  was  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  the  prize.  This  honor  only  stimulated 
her  energies  to  continue  working  on  the  same  subject.  She 
discovered  remarkable  theorems  which  Legendre  inserted 
in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Theory'  of  Numbers."  In  the  "  An- 
nales  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie  "  Mile.  Germain  published 
researches  on  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  and  of  the  move- 
ment of  elastic  solids,  and  in  another  scientific  periodical 
a  memoir  on  the  curvature  of  surfaces.  A  philosophical 
essay  written  by  her,  and  entitled  *'  Consideration  on  the 
State  of  Sciences/*  is  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  thought, 
and  for  its  anticipation  of  doctrines  to  be  later  enunciated 
by  Auguste  Comte. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  of  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal 
to  Mile.  Germain  because  she  may,  better  than  any  other 
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modem  woman,  serve  as  a  model  with  whom  to  compare 
others  who  may  claim,  often  too  lightly,  a  rank  in  science. 
The  last  female  mathematician  uf  the  eighteenth  century 
is  Mrs.  Mar\^  Somerville,  who  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1780, 
^me.  du  Chatelet  had  translated  Newton's  **  Principia "'  into 
rench  ;  Mrs.  Somerville  in  turn  gave  to  England  a  transla- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  **  Mecanique  Celeste"  of  Laplace, 
le  also  wrote  a  treatise  in  1854  on  the  connection  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  her  services  to  science  were  pub- 
^licly  acknowledged  by  her  election  to  membership  in  the 
Loyal  Astronomical  Society,  and  by  a  yearly  pension  of 
11,500.  Mrs,  Somerville  lived  to  such  an  advanced  age  that 
le  was  able  to  connect  the  traditions  of  the  eighteenth 
intur>'  with  the  nineteenth.  Mrs.  Somerville.  living  until 
1872.  thus  belongs  to  otir  own  time,  as  well  as  to  the  brilliant 
epoch  in  which  she  was  born.  No  Englishwoman  has,  as  yet, 
^fcucceeded  her,  but  I  think  every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
^fcemarkable  triumph  of  Philippa  Fawcett  at  the  Cambridge 
^examinations,  where  she  ranked  400  marks  above  the  senior 
^■irrangler.  England  literally  rang  with  this  triumph  from 
sea  to  sea.     The  Spectator,  in  one  of  its  solemn  editorials, 

I  declared  that  this  extraordinary  achievement  necessitated 
^  entire  revision  of  the  current  views  on  the  natural  ca- 
bacity  of  women. 
(  Miss  Fawcett  seems  to  have  inherited  her  exceptional 
capacity  from  her  father,  also  a  talented  mathematician, 
whose  power  of  abstraction  had  been  trained  and  inten- 
^sified  by  a  lifelong  habit  of  mental  work  under  the  terrible 
liction  of  blindness. 

in  America,  Mrs.  Franklin,  while  still  Christine  Ladd, 

distinguished  herself  as  a  mathematical  student  that  at 

le   peremptory  request    of   Professor  Sylvester  she  was 

lade  a  fellow  in  the  mathematical  department  of  the  Johns 

[opkins    University,   the   only  woman    so    far  who   has 

jnjoyed  this  honor. 

Mrs,  Franklin  is  the  Sophie  Germain  of  America.     Her 

lal  work  in  pure  mathematics,  in  logic,  and  in  physics 
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is  remarkable,  and  preeminently  deserv^es  commemoration 
on  this  occasion.     She  has  published  nine  scientific  essays. 

Mrs.  Franklin's  extreme  modesty,  as  well  as  the  profound 
nature  of  scientific  tastes  and  pursuits,  keeps  her  far  removed 
from  the  publicity  which  confers  superficial  and  transitory 
fame;  but  if  there  be  to-day  a  woman  in  America  entitled 
to  represent  women  in  pure  science,  to  demonstrate,  indeed, 
the  capacity  of  women  for  engaging  in  science,  it  is  unques- 
tionably Christine  Ladd  Franklin, 

In  Europe,  however,  the  young  Russian,  Songa  Kowalew- 
ski,  until  her  recent  premature  death,  was  the  fitting  col- 
league of  our  American  mathematician.  She  was  appointed 
to  a  full  professorship  at  the  University  of  Stockholm  in  1884- 

Like  Sophie  Germain,  at  the  age  of  only  thirteen  Songa, 
starting  from  some  elementar\^  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
plunged  all  alone  into  mathematics  and  mastered  trigonome- 
try without  a  teacher.  At  sixteen  she  married  a  gifted 
scientist,  who  assisted  her  in  her  studies  and  secured  her 
admission  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  She  obtained 
the  Dnctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Gottingen,  with- 
out an  oral  examination,  on  account  of  three  essays,  two  in 
mathematical  analysis,  the  third  in  mathematical  physics, 
concerning  the  shape  of  vSatum's  ring.  Some  years  later 
she  discovered  the  complete  mathematical  solution  of  the 
optical  problem  regarding  the  movement  of  light  in  a  crj's- 
talline  medium.  At  a  spring  semester  in  Stockholm,  Songa 
Kowalewski  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theor\^  of 
partial  diiferential  equations,  and  this  was  so  successful  that 
the  following  year  she  was  invited  to  a  full  profe.ssorship. 
But  this  gifted  woman  died  prematurely,  after  a  brief  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  arduous  duties  of  the  position. 

In  comparison  with  the  difficulties  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  all  others  appear  easy.  The  natural  sciences  afford 
more  scope  for  moderate  abilities,  and  it  is,  indeed,  surpris- 
ing that»  while  so  many  women  throng  into  literature,  so 
few.  as  yet,  have  devoted  themselves  to  these  delightful 
pursuits. 
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Mrs.  Stisanna  Gage,  wife  of  Professor  Gage  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, is  a  raicroscopist  of  recognized  ability.  She  has 
made  valuable  original  researches  upon  muscular  tissue,  and 
has  prepared  the  microphotographs  for  several  scientific 
essays  of  her  husband. 

Miss  Julia  Piatt,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Wilder  of  Cornell,  has 
pursued  morphological  studies  at  both  Cornell  and  Freiburg, 
and  has  published  the  results  of  original  researches  in  the 
J ournai  of  Morphology  ^hA  in  German  anatomical  journals. 

In  England.  Dr.  Frances  Hoggan  has  published,  in  asso- 
ciation with  her  husband,  a  series  of  researches  in  micro- 
scopical anatomy,  principally  on  the  lymphatic  system. 

Other  women,  English,  Russian,  and  American,  have 
written  upon  medical  science,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
other  histologists  or  anatomists.  Yet  in  the  eighteenth 
centur>'  Madame  Manzolini,  in  Italy,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  and  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  university  of  that  city,  and  contemporaneously,  at  Paris, 
Marie  Catherine  Biberatt  was  preparing  an  anatomical  cabi- 
net, which  after  her  death  was  bought  by  Catherine  of 
Russia.  Mme.  Lachapelle  and  Mme.  Boivin  in  the  same 
century  made  important  contributions  to  pathological  anat- 
omy, as  well  as  to  clinical  midwifery.  Doctor  Gregory, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Barnard  College,  has  given  me  the 
names  of  half  a  dozen  ladies,  besides  herself,  who  have  made 
original  researches  in  this  science,  which  for  ages  tradition 
has  assigned  to  women.  A  homonym  of  our  own  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  wife  of  Alexander  Blackwell,  published  in  1737 
an  herbal,  with  colored  plates  of  the  principal  plants  used 
in  the  practice  of  physic. 

A  modem  English  botanist  is  Marianne  North,  who  has 
especially  devoted  herself  to  painting  in  detail  the  flora  of 
tropical  countries.  Her  collections  include  upward  of  six 
hundred  paintings,  each  panel  including  six  or  seven  varie- 
ties of  plants.  According  to  Sir  John  Hooker,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  overrate  the  usefulness  and  scientific  importance 
of  this  collection. 
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In  the  adjacent  branch  of  natural  history  we  find  the 
name  of  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod  as  one  of  the  eixunenl 
entomologists  of  the  day.  She  is  consulting  entomologL*it 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  She  has 
written  a  manual  upon  injurious  insects  and  on  methods  <*f 
preventing  their  ravages,  of  which  Mr,  James  Fletcht 
Entomologist  to  the  Government  of  Ontario,  says :  **  The 
advance  made  during  the  last  decade  in  the  art  of  reducing 
the  injury  done  to  crops  by  insects  is  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  talented  author  of  this  book." 

Miss  Mary  Mure tf eld  of  St.  Louis  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists-  Another 
female  observer  of  note  both  in  entomology  and  botany  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  Mme.  Cleraence 
Rover  of  Paris,  born  in  1830.  In  1S62  she  made  the  first 
French  translation  of  Darwin  s  "  Origin  of  Species,"  accom- 
panied by  a  preface  and  notes,  which  gave  her  an  estab- 
lished reputation.  Since  this,  however,  Mme.  Rovers 
work  has  been  in  the  line  of  literature  and  economics, 
rather  than  in  that  of  natural  science. 

One  lady,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  has  distinguished  herself 
in  a  somewhat  unexpected  field  as  an  ethnological  student 
of  our  North  American  Indians.  Her  work  has  received 
practical  recognition  from  the  National  Government  in  an 
appointment  as  Indian  agent,  especially  charged  with  the 
assignment  of  lands  in  severalty. 

A  Russian  lady.  Mme.  Ragotzin,  is  noted  as  a  scholar  in  a 
still  more  abstruse  branch,  namely  the  science  of  Chaldaic 
and  Ass}Tian  inscriptions.  These  philological  researches, 
however,  lie  outside  of  the  sphere  of  physical  sciences,  con- 
cerning which  alone  this  paper  is  intended  to  report. 

The  longest  list  of  feminine  names  must  be  culled  from 
the  medical  sciences.  Since  1872  in  America  150  written 
contributions  to  medicine  have  been  made  by  thirty  women 
physicians.  Only  a  ver}'  few  of  these  contributions,  how- 
ever, deserve  to  be  called  scientific,  for  they  are  chiefly 
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rords  of  cases,  or  discussions  on  subjects  from  the  purely 

ipirical    standpoint.       The    same     remark 

applies,  of  course,  to  an  immense  amount  of  the  medical 

literature  written  by  men,  only  a  small  proportion  of  which 

Ls  addressed  to   the  solution  of  scientific  problems,  or  is 

>ased  upon  scientific  methods.     Indeed  the  daily  work  of 

the  physician  is  as  yet  far  removed  from  that  of  the  scien- 

ist   in  any  department.     Even   biological  sciences,  upon 

'hich   the  art  of  medicine   reposes,  are  most  irregtdarly 

Lvoked   in    the   actual   practice   of  medicine,    and   really 

rientific  habits  of  thought  are  foreign  to  the  great  mass 

if  physicians. 

Women  who  so  largely  enter  medicine  from  the  practical 
ide  necessarily  exhibit  this  empiricism  to  an  even  greater 
■-proportionate  extent  than  men.     Still  a  few  of  the  medical 
papers  published  are  concerned  with  scientific  problems 
rather  than  with  purely  practical  questions.     Among  the 
150  American  contributions  the  following  may  be  said  to 
bear  this  character :    An  essay  on  basiliar  kyphasis  in  rela- 
tion to  certain  cerebral  deformities,  and  some  studies  in 
sphygtnograms,  by  Dr.  Sara  Post ;  a  remarkable  case  of  bi- 
lateral cerebral  hemorrhage  in  a  new-born  child,  by  Dr. 
KSara   McNutt;    a  study  on   myxedema,  by  Dr.  Elizabeth 
^kCushier;  microscopical  studies  on  hyaline  placenta  and  on 
Hthe  uterine  decidua,  by  Dr.  Jeannette  Greene ;  an  essiiy  on 
^Kblood.  by  Emily  White ;    studies    in   endometritis  and  a 
"new  theor>'  on  menstruation,  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
M  The   number  of  women  engaged  in  literature  contrasts 

^ktrikingly  with  the  short  list  of  women  engaged  in  sci- 
^■^ence.  A  volume  entitled  '*  Women  of  the  Day,"  published 
I  in  1 8S5.  contains  a  total  number  of  426  names.  The.se  in- 
^fcclude  \iTiters,  painters,  actresses,  and  singers*  and  women 
^^noted  for  work  in  philanthropic  and  public  enterprises. 
Only  nine  among  them  seem  to  have  even  touched  upon 
scientific  work. 

This  fact,  however,  is  not  at  all  surprising,     Owmg  to 
the  unequal  rate  of  development  which  to  the  present  day 
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has  been  permitted  to  women,  the  standard  of  education 
accorded  to  them  has  always  been  about  an  epoch  behind 
that  prevailing  for  men.  Up  to  the  present  day.  indeed, 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  superior,  or  even  common- 
sense,  education  for  women  at  al  I.  The  few  women  who  have 
Devertheless  achieved  intellectual  distinction,  have  done  so 
in  virtue  of  immense  native  ability,  which  instincti\*ely 
found  its  way,  like  Columbus,  uninstructed.  unpiloted»  over 
unknown  seas.  At  the  most  has  been  secured  the  personal 
aid  of  some  relative  or  friend,  and  this  as  an  offset  to  the 
violent  opposition  of  other  friends,  or  an  entire  family  and 
social  circle.  Only  immense  ability  is  capable  of  achieve- 
ments under  such  circumstances. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  show  that  there  is  no 
physiological  impossibility  in  scientific  work  for  women.  It 
BOW  remains  to  insist  more  and  more  strenuously  that  the 
doors  of  the  laboratory,  as  of  the  Ubrar\%  shall  be  thrown 
open  to  them ;  that  early  in  childhi>od  and  during  the  for* 
mative  stage  of  the  brain's  development  a  strenuous  edu- 
cation shall  be  secured,  scientifically  planned  to  favor  the 
maximum  development  of  brain  power ;  finally,  that  the 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  shall  begin  to  be  dif- 
fused more  widely  among  women.  Hitherto  the  love  of 
knowledge  has  either  been  forcibly  discouraged  in  favor 
of  every  other  conceivable  motive,  or  encouraged  only  so 
far  as  it  may  be  made  useful  for  practical  purposes. 

The  latter,  certainly,  should  not  be  neglected.  But 
underneath  all  practical  activities,  even  for  such  strenuotis 
mental  work  as  is  needed  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  there 
should  lie  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  speculative  work 
done  by  solitar\'  students  aiming  at  nothing  but  the  discov- 
er)* of  truth.  Until  this  becomes  true  for  women  as  for 
men  we  can  not  expect  from  women  the  contributions  to 
scientific  thought  of  which  they  are  intrinsically  capable. 
Minds  capable  of  constructive  scientific  thought  are  always 
in  a  very  small  minority  —  probably  must  always  be  so  — 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  proportion  of  speculative  to 
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practical  capabilities  is  still  smaller  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  immense  middle  ground,  however,  of  observation  and 

experiment,  of  work  upon  details  destined  to  be  used  scien- 

fically  by  some  mind  of  superior  scope  —  this  sphere   is 

ready  perfectly  accessible  to  women,  may  be  occupied  by 

em  most  profitably,  and  they  should  by  ever>'  means  be 

encouraged  to  enter  in  and  take  possession. 


USSTON  OF  THE  SUBJECT  BY  DR.  JULIA  HOLMES  SMITH 
OF  ILLINOIS;  MRS.  LEANDER  STONE  OF  ILLINOIS;  DR. 
MARY  A.  DIXON  JONES  OF  NEW   YORK. 


Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith  briefly  introduced  the  discus- 
sion as  follows : 

I  should  not  be  a  Chicago  woman  if  I  allowed  you  all  to 
go  home  after  hearing  only  about  English,  Boston,  Russian, 
and  German  scientists:  if  I  should  allow  you  to  go  home 
^thout  telling  you  that  here  in  Chicago  we  have  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  scientists,  Emily  Nunn,  the  wife  now  of  Pro* 
fessor  Whitman  of  the  Chicago  University.  Her  researches 
in  biolog}"  are  noted  ever)r^where.  Her  contributions  to 
scientific  papers  are  of  such  value  that  she  can  command 
any  price,  either  in  America  or  in  Europe,  and  we  measure 
things  here,  you  know,  by  the  price  thereof.  I  assure  you 
that  in  the  quiet  laboratories  of  many  a  medical  college, 

»some  of  the  very  best  work  is  being  done  by  unknowTi 
^^omen  students,  who  are  waiting  imtil  they  die  to  be 
recognized  by  you  and  me. 
Mrs.  Leander  Stone,  continuing  the  discussion,  dwelt 
upon  the  difficulties  encountered  by  scientists  because  of  a 
j  lack  of  mechanical  appliances,  and  by  biographical  refer- 
ences sustained  the  view  that  the  advancement  of  the 
I  mechanical  arts  will  facilitate  the  scientific  researches  of 
^p  women  to  a  proportionately  larger  degree  than  it  will  those 
"  of  men. 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Dixon  Jones,  succeeding  Mrs.  Stone,  dwelt 
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chiefly  upon  the  adaptation  of  woman,  by  both  her  delicate 
physical  organization  and  her  patience^  to  the  minute  and 
long-continued  observation  necessary  to  original  research* 
She  reported  two  discoveries  as  follows : 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  this  honored  assembly  that  by 
microscopical  studies  I  have  made  two  discoveries  in  rela- 
tion to  cancerous  disease. 

First,  as  to  the  '*  small  cellular  infiltration "  around  a 
growth,  which  was  recognized  by  Virchuw,  and  w^hich  Dr, 
Charles  Heitzmann,  one  of  our  most  eminent  living  path- 
ologists, said,  in  1883,  was  the  **  pre-stage  of  cancer."  In 
1884  Doctor  Heitzmann  said  :  **  Should  the  view  be  correct 
that  this  infiltration  is  the  preliminaiy  stage  of  cancer,  etc/' 
In  June,  1 892, 1  saw  clearly  that  the  inflammatory  corpuscles 
of  the  '*  small  cellular  infiltration  "  around  the  growth  were 
changing  to  cancer  epithelia  and  forming  cancer  nests. 
So  the  small  cellular  infiltration  around  a  malignant  growth 
is  not  only  the  pre-stage  oi  cancer,  but  is  cancerous  in  its 
nature,  and  really  forms  part  of  the  malignant  growth. 
This  fact  is  of  great  practical  importance.  It  teaches  the 
necessity,  recognized  by  eminent  surgeons,  of  carefully  re- 
moving all  the  diseased  tissue  around  such  a  growth. 

Another  discovery  I  have  made  in  cancer  is:  1  have 
demonstrated  that  the  epithelia  are  conveyed  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels  to  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
bodvt  forming  there  new  centers  of  infection.  That  cancer 
cells  are  carried  by  the  l>Tiiphatics  has  long  been  supposed 
to  be  the  case,  because  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  growth,  were  the  first  to  become  affected ; 
but  the  process  had  never  before  been  seen.  This,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  the  first  time  the  lymphatic  vessels  have  been 
recognized  distended  with  their  burden  of  cancer  epithelia 
and  carr\-!ng  the  diseased  germs. 

Doctor  J«ines  also  discussed  two  diseases — ^endothelioma 
and  gjToma  —  discovered  in  the  course  of  her  microscopical 
researches,  and  closed  her  remarks  by  describing  certain 
improved  methods  in  uterine  surger>*. 
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The  Medical  Woman's  Movement  in  the  United  King- 
dom OF  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  January, 
1893:  Report  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Garrett  Anderson 
OF  EngLuVnik  Read  by  Constance  Elder  of  England. 

The  movement  in  support  of  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  medical  profession  began  in  England  in  i850»  when  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  of  New  York,  the  pioneer  of  the  saine 
movement  in  the  United  States,  studied  for  a  time  in  Lon- 
don at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Thanks  to  her 
having  afterward  practiced  in  England  before  the  Medical 
Registration  Act  wavS  passed  in  1858,  she  was  allowed  to 
place  her  name  on  the  British  Register,  and  she  thus  led 
the  way  in  England,  as  she  had  already  done  in  America, 
in  opening  the  medical  profession  to  women.  Doctor  Black- 
well  returned  to  New  York,  and  the  seed  she  had  sown  lay 
for  some  years  dormant. 

In  i860  Miss  Garrett,  now  Mrs.  Anderson,  began  to  study 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  English  medical  qualification. 
Miss  Garrett  made  many  efforts  to  get  admission  into  one 
of  the  existing  medical  .schools,  but  without  success.  In 
the  end  she  obtained  leave  from  the  Apothecaries"  Society^ 
the  only  examining  body  willing  to  admit  her  to  examina- 
tions—  to  get  her  education  privately  from  teachers  in  the 
recognized  schools.  She  passed  the  last  examination  at  the 
Apothecaries*  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  and  was  then 
able  to  register  herself  as  a  legally  qualified  English  prac- 
titioner. 

Other  ladies  .shortly  afterward  essayed  to  follow  her 
example,  but  the  Apothecaries'  Societ)'  refused  to  admit 
them  till  they  could  go  through  the  complete  medical 
course  in  a  recognized  school  and  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  for  men.  As  this  was  impossible  in  England, 
several  Englishwomen  went  abroad  to  study,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Ziirich. 

In  1868  Miss  Marv  Putnam  of  New  York  obtained  leave 
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from  the  French  Imperial  Government  to  study  in  the  Paris 
Medical  School,  and  to  pass  the  examination,  for  the  M.  D. 
degree.  Miss  Garrett  applied  fi»r  leave  to  enter  the  exam- 
inations for  the  M.  D.  degree  —  of  which  there  were  six  — 
without  repeating  the  course  of  medical  study  at  Paris. 
This  was  permitted,  and  early  in  1870  she  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  Paris,  a  few  months  before  the  graduation  of 
Miss  Putnam,  to  whom,  however,  the  opening  of  the  uni- 
versity to  women  was  entirely  due.  Since  1S70  many 
women  have  studied  and  graduated  at  Paris. 

In  1866  a  dispensary"  for  women  and  children  was  opened 
in  a  poor  district  in  London,  and  Miss  Garrett  was  for  some 
years  its  only  medical  officer.  After  a  time  the  ladies  who 
had  graduated  at  Ziirich  divided  the  work  with  her,  and  the 
dispensar\'  was  converted  into  a  small  hospital.  This  has 
gone  through  various  changes  till  it  is  to-day  a  very  hand- 
some and  commodious  building  in  the  Euston  Road,  and  is 
known  as  *'  The  New  Hospital  for  Women.*'  For  some 
years  after  Miss  Garrett  and  her  colleagues  were  at  work  in 
London  the  movement  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill,  except 
that  a  great  number  of  poor  women  and  a  fair  number  of 
well-to-do  women  showed  their  preference  for  the  services 
of  the  medical  women  by  employing  them.  There  was  at 
this  time  no  medical  school  that  would  teach  women,  and 
no  examining  board  that  would  examine  them. 

In  1869  several  ladies,  headed  by  Miss  Jex-Blake,  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  gain  admittance  into  the  Edinburgh 
School  and  Hospital.  After  a  long  and  valiant  fight,  of 
which  —  in  pity  for  the  then  conquerors  —  the  details  need 
not  be  narrated,  the  little  band  of  women  had  to  give  up 
the  straggle,  and  in  1874  they  left  Edinburgh.  Miss  Jex- 
Blake  then  came  to  I^jndon,  and,  finding  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  into  any  of  the  existing  schools,  she  and 
her  friends  decided  to  start  '*  The  London  School  of  M< 
cine  for  Women,"  at  30  Handel  Street,  Brunswick  Squai 
For  sometime  the  teaching  of  the  school  was  theoretical  only, 
as  it  was  not  connected  with  any  hospital  or  other  place  for 
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clinical  teaching.  The  General  Jlcdical  Council  of  Eng- 
land requires  that  a  hospital  recognized  as  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  teaching  must  contain  1 50  beds,  and  must  also  be 
a  general  hospital,  and  not  for  women  only ;  so  that  the 
new  hospital,  with  twenty-six  l>eds,  worked  by  Miss  Garrett 
and  her  colleagues,  could  not  be  utilized  for  school  pur- 
poses.  In  1877.  however,  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  women*s  school  and  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  which 
contains  160  beds,  and  since  that  time  the  students  of  the 
Lxindon  school  have  enjoyed  excellent  clinical  teaching 
and  the  sole  use  of  a  large  and  well-appointed  hospital. 
About  the  same  time  one  of  the  examining  boards,  that  of 
the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland, 
decided  to  admit  women  to  the  examinations  for  its  diplo- 
mas, and  in  this  way  the  last  of  the  initial  difficulties  was 
overcome.  It  had  taken  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of 
^liss  BlackwelVs  visit  to  England  to  found  a  medical  school 
for  women,  with  the  required  amount  of  hospital  practice,  and 
with  an  examining  board  willing  to  confer  on  women  a  legal 
qualification  to  practice.  In  the  sixteen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  1877  much  more  rapid  progress  has  been 
made.  In  the  place  of  one  examining  body  prepared  ta 
give  women  a  diploma  there  are  now  six,  and  instead  of 
one  medical  school  there  are  now  eight.  0(  these  schools 
the  second  as  well  as  the  first  owes  its  existence  to  the 
energy  and  courage  of  Miss  Jex-Blake.  Having  started  the 
London  school,  she  determined  to  try  again  at  Edinburgh^ 
and  after  .settling  there  m  practice  she  succeeded  in  1S86  in 
creating  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  for  Women, 
and  in  allying  it  with  a  large  general  hospital  at  Leith, 
which  is  a  short  way  distant  from  Edinburgh.  Three  years 
later  a  second  school  for  women  was  established  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  its  students  now  enjoy  that  which  was  refused 
with  so  much  vehemence  to  Miss  Jex-Blake  and  her  party  in 
their  original  attempts,  viz.,  a  share  in  the  clinical  practice 
of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 

At  Glasgow  a  handsome  college  known  as  Queen  Mar- 
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garet's  has  been  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  a  pm-ale 
lady,  Mrs*  Elder,  and  it  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
nniversity.  Part  of  the  infirmar}'  has  been  assigTied  to  iii. 
students  ft^ir  clinical  teaching,  and  the  medical  examinations 
and  degrees  of  the  university  are  open  to  them. 

In  the  fuur  sch<Mjls  for  women  only  there  are  now  242 
students—  143  in  London,  56  in  the  two  Edinburgh  schools, 
and  43  at  Glasgow.  There  are.  moreover,  at  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Newc;istle  four  men's  schools  to  which  women  are 
admitted,  and  in  which  seventeen  women  in  all  are  studying. 

The  ci>urse  of  medical  study  in  the  United  Kingdom  now 
extends  over  five  years  from  the  date  of  registration  as  a 
student  in  arts.  Latin,  elementar\^  physics,  and  geometry  are 
compulsor}'  upon  all  students  before  they  begin  the  medica^^fl 
course*  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  examining  bodies,  r.  ^.,^B 
the  London  University,  this  matriculation  or  arts  examina- 
tion co^'ers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  it  is  slight  in 
none.  The  six  examining  bodies  that  admit  women  are 
the  universities  of  London,  Ireland,  and  Glasgow,  the 
Api^thecaries'  Hall,  London,  and  the  united  colleges  uf 
Phx-^cians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow^,  and 
ol  Dublin. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fort>--fotir  women  are  now  uj 
the  British  Medical  Register.    Of  these  many  are  in  India," 
China,  Australia,  or  elsewhere  abroad^  and  about  fift>'  are 
in  London 

Mcntkio  has  alnsAdy  been  made  of  the  new  hospital  f( 
woBieiu  which  in  1890  was  moved  into  the  large  and  banc 
saB»  InSU&ag  in  the  Bvsloci  RowL  London^  which  it  now 
occ«|iks.     It  hiK&  fonjr^tWD  beds  juid  a  very  large  patient 
department     A  eottsaderablc  pcoportkn  of  the  patient 
aidtmltrd  into  the  wards  reqtme  setioiis  opemtiaas. 

Theho^iialbasaslatf  ol  limr  xn-patieiit  j^ydcians  and' 
awceottSw  aA  fyhtfcalmie  augcua,  tluee  ontrfntient  physi- 
<«im5s  lhn^e  assistant  plivsmaas.  aad  $u  dxnkad  assistant 
in  tiwft  Wit^maMit  depwliai-ac    Dvnic  the  past  year  there 
^$\3  sew  cMift  aad  aijsn . 
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The  expenditure  of  the  new  hospital  last  year  was  5,460 
pounds  and  the  receipts  3,790. 

An  out-door  maternity  department  has  lately  been  started 
in  connection  with  the  new  hospital,  in  which  eighty 
patients  have  been  attended,  with  no  mortality.  At  Clap- 
haro,  on  the  South  of  London,  Dr.  Annie  McCall  has  formed 
a  more  important  maternity  charity,  consisting  of  a  hospital 
with  a  large  out-door  department.  In  the  hospital  502 
women  have  been  attended,  with  no  maternal  death,  and  in 
their  own  homes  2,600  women  have  been  attended  with  only 
one  maternal  death.  Over  three-fourths  of  all  the  cases 
admitted  into  the  hospital  have  been  primipane,  all  the 
con.sultants  are  women,  and  all  the  operations  have  been 
performed  by  women.  As  a  few  years  ago  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan  estimated  the  ordinary'  mortality  in  child4iirth  to 
be.  in  skilled  hands,  as  high  as  i  per  cent,  the  5,100  cases 
treated  by  Miss  McCall,  her  assistants  and  pupils,  with  only 
one  death,  is  a  most  excellent  record, 

A  provident  dispensary  for  poor  women  and  children  has 
been  for  several  years  successfully  carried  on  in  Notting 
Hill  by  Mrs.  Marshall  M.  D.»  and  other  qualified  medical 
women.  A  small  hospital  in  connection  with  refuge  work 
among  young  girls  is  also  at  work  in  the  North  of  London, 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Stanley  Boyd,  M.  D.,  and  is  doing 
much  good. 

Medical  women  have  hitherto  l>een  excluded  from  all  the 
medical  societies  in  London.  There  are,  however,  indica- 
tions that  this  will  not  much  longer  be  the  case.  The 
British  Medical  Association,  to  which  Mrs.  Anderson  had 
been  admitted  in  1872.  passed  a  formal  resolution  in  1878 
to  exclude  women  in  future  from  its  membership,  ilrs. 
Anderson  remained  a  member,  but  no  other  woman  was 
able  to  follow  her  into  the  association.  During  last  year, 
however,  several  of  the  colonial  branches  of  the  association 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  admit  women,  and,  the  question 
being  brought  up  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Nottingham,  a 
resolution  to  rescind  the  hostile  vote  of   1878  was  proposed 
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by  a  member  of  the  council,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gallon,  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Anderson,  and  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  striking  evidence  of  change  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  generally  will  lead  in 
a  short  time  to  making  women  eligible  for  admission  to  all 
other  medical  societies. 

In  the  meantime  an  excellent  medical  library  and  dub- 
room  have  been  organized  for  the  use  of  medical  women  at 
the  new  hospital,  where  the  leading  English  and  American 
periodicals  are  taken,  and  where  monthly  meetings  are  held 
at  which  papers  are  read  and  discussed  by  the  members  of 
the  ^ledical  Women's  Association.  Many  valuable  gifts  of 
books  have  been  received.  Medical  women  from  America 
and  the  Continent  are  permitted  to  make  temporary  use  of 
this  room  while  in  London  upon  payment  of  a  small  sub- 
scription. Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to 
Mrs.  Marshall,  M.  D.,  13  Upper  Berkeley  Street.  London,W, 

The  review  now  made  of  the  past  history  and  pre.sent 
condition  of  the  medical  women*s  movement  in  the  United 
Kingdom  affords  good  grounds  for  encouragement,  and 
thongh  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  women  can  be 
said  to  have  completely  overcome  the  prejudice  against 
their  engaging  in  a  work  of  so  much  responsibility  and  dif- 
ficulty as  that  of  medicine,  it  may  confidently  be  antici- 
pated that  they  will  at  no  distant  date  succeed  in  their 
endeavor,  and  that  in  doing  so  it  will  be  recognized  that 
they  have  done  good  service  to  the  community  at  large,  as 
well  as  to  themselves. 

The  Medicai.  Education  of  Women  in  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland;  Report  by  Dr.  SorniA  Jex-Blake  of 
Scotland;  Read  uv  Constance  Elder  of  England.* 

The  university  that  practically  led  the  van  in  admitting 
women    to    British    degrees  was,  as  was   perhaps   to  be 

»  The  valuable  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
this  volume.— [The  Ed.] 
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expected,  the  University  of  London.  When,  in  January, 
1878,  the  question  of  the  admiSvSion  of  women  was  brought 
by  the  senate  before  convocation,  it  was  decided  on  the 
side  of  liberality  by  an  overwhelming  majority  (^41  to  132 
votes),  and  the  degrees  of  this,  the  leading  university  of 
Great  Britain,  have  ever  since  been  thrown  open  on  equal 
conditions  to  all  comers,  as  the  rewards  of  academic  merit 
alone;  no  longer  to  be  regarded,  as  still  are  unfortunately 
the  degrees  of  some  other  British  universities,  as  a  mere 
•'appanage  of  the  male  sex."  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest  that  examinations  are,  in  this  university,  con- 
ducted by  papers  marked  with  numbers  only,  so  that 
examiners  do  not  know  the  sex  of  the  candidate;  and  thus 
the  question  of  relative  capacity  for  success  has  been  for 
the  first  time  tried  before  an  inevitably  impartial  tribunal. 
It  is  at  least  w^orth  notice  that  an  analysis  of  the  results 
^ven  in  the  University  Calendar  shows  that  during  the  first 
five  years  (1878  to  1883)  7,208  men  went  up  for  the  matric- 
ulation examination,  and  3,712  passed,  /.  r.,  51.5  per  cent; 
while  619  women  went  up,  and  427  passed,  or  69  per  cent* 
Of  course  I  would  not  for  a  moment  argue  from  this  fact 
that  the  mental  power  of  w^omen  is  superior  to  that  of  men 
(an  assertion  which  seems  to  me  just  as  absurd  as  its  con- 
verse), but  that  the  comparatively  small  number  of  women 
who  take  advantage  of  the  lately  opened  door  value  their 
privileges  more  highly,  and  are  more  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  their  use  of  them,  than  is  the  case  with  the  average 
student  of  the  other  sex,  for  whom  academic  honors  have 
always  hitherto  been  arbitrarily  reserved. 

With  regard  to  the  colleges  of  surgeons,  the  final  success 
w^as  to  be  still  delayed  for  some  years.  It  was  not  till  1885 
that  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons,  under  the  enlightened 
presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  threw  open  its  doors  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men  ;  and  in  February,  1 886, 
the  conjoint  Scottish  Cf^lleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
took  the  same  step.  This  action  was  singularly  opportune 
in  view  of  the  passing  of  a  new  medical  act  a  few  months 
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later,  which  required  a  ** double  qualification"  (/.r..  in  both 
surgery  and  medicine)  from  all  candidates  for  registration, 
and  which  therefore,  but  for  the  volunlar>*  action  of  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  colleges,  would  once  more  have  excluded 
women  from  the  register;  unless,  indeed,  it  had  contained 
a  compulst)r\'  clause  requiring  every  recognized  examining 
board  to  admit  all  candidates,  irrespective  of  sex.  Now, 
however,  the  requisite  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
wise  liberality  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  colleges,  and  it  is 
left  to  the  English  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to 
remain  alone  '*on  a  bad  eminence"  of  persistent  exclusion. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  when,  in  March,  1886,  these 
-colleges  asked  a  woman  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  their 
new  conjoint  examination  hall,  it  would  have  been  a  grace- 
ful act  to  announce  that  students  of  Her  Majesty's  sex 
would  no  longer  be  excluded  from  their  portals  —  but  this 
unfortunately  was  not  the  view  taken  by  the  learned  bodies 
in  question. 

Until  1886  the  London  school  afforded  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  medical  study  for  women,  and  this  fact  presented 
very  great  difficulties  to  those  residing  at  a  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  especially  to  Scotch  and  Irish  students.  In 
point  of  fact  the  number  of  Scotch  girls  who  desire  to  study 
medicine  is  considerably  greater  in  proportion  to  population 
than  the  number  from  either  England  or  Ireland  ;  and  I 
can  myself  testify  to  the  many  applications  I  have  had  in 
past  years  from  natives  of  Scotland,  whose  circumstances 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  so  far  from  home  as  was 
then  necessary,  though  they  would  gladly  have  availed 
themselves  of  more  readily  accessible  opportunities.  When, 
therefore,  early  in  18S6,  the  Scottish  colleges  threw  open 
their  examinations  and  diplomas,  it  seemed  of  pressing 
importance  that  classes  should  once  more  be  reopened  in 
Edinburgh  :  and,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  this,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  was  successfully  accomplished  in  1886. 
A  first  years  course  was  pnivided  for  women  in  Surgeon's 
Hall,  and   eight   students  at  once  took  advantage  of  the 
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opportunities  offered.  These  ladies,  moreover,  acquitted 
themsielves  with  marked  distinction  ;  for  the  prize  lists  of 
the  Extra-mural  School  of  Edinburg'h  (published  in  the 
Scotsmafi  of  March  58,  1887^  showed  the  very  unusual  fact 
that  cver\^  member  of  the  little  class  had  attained  a  place  in 
the  honors  lists.  A  small  executive  committee,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  larger  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Medical  Education  of  Women, 
was  constituted,  and  arrangements  completed  for  the  full 
curriculum  of  medical  education  ;  though,  while  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  small  and  the  funds  low,  some  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  are,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  given  in 
biennial  rotation  only.  The  authorities  of  the  Leitli  Hos- 
pital most  kindly  consented  to  throw  open  their  wards  to 
our  students,  and  arrangements  for  full  courses  of  clinical 
instruction  were  made.  Excellent  premises  were  secured 
for  the  school  in  the  historic  precincts  of  Surgeon  Square, 
comprising  a  circular  lecture-theater  seated  for  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  two  large  halls  lighted  from 
above,  and  other  smaller  apartments.  Here,  however,  as 
elsewhere,  we  find  the  chief  difficulty  to  consist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  in  the  fact  that,  no  public 
funds  being  available,  every  penny  has  to  be  obtained  from 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  those  whtj  are  fully 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  movement.  In  Edinburgh 
the  number  of  wealthy  friends  is  much  smaller  than  in 
London,  and  we  can  not  fall  back  upon  the  great  city  com- 
panies, who  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  given  generous 
aid  to  the  London  school.  We  live  in  hopes,  however,  that 
some  enlightened  Scotchman,  or  Scotchwoman,  with  equally 
large  heart  and  large  means,  will  come  to  our  rescue,  and 
enable  us  to  tide  over  the  first  few  years  of  difficulty,  when 
the  expenditure  must  necessarily  exceed  the  income  from 
students'  fees.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
the  time  of  success  should  have  been  delayed  by  the  unwise 
opening  of  some  other  medical  classes  in  Edinburgh,  at 
lower    fees    (and    without    access    to    qualifying  hospital 
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instruction),  which  has  split  up  the  already  insulBcient 
number  of  students,  and  prolonged  the  period  of  depend- 
ence upon  outside  support. 

Quite  recently,  in  March,  1893,  the  final  success  has  been 
won  for  the  Edinbiirgh  school  by  the  consent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St,  Andrews  to  accept  its  classes  as  of  academical 
value,  to  allow  its  students  to  enter  their  names  as  matric- 
ulated undergraduates  of  the  university,  and  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  for  its  medical  degrees.  In 
fact,  the  school  has  now  become  an  oullying^  section  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  battle  that  began  in 
Edinburj^h  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has  ended  in 
complete  and  absolute  victory,  though  unfortunately  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  not  done  itself  the  honor  of 
contributing  to  the  final  result. 

In  Glasgow  the  medical  education  of  women  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  authorities  of  Queen  Margaret  College, 
which  is  fortunate  in  possessing  considerable  endowments, 
and  by  this  means  it  has  become  possible  to  affiliate  the 
women's  school  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  -which  exam- 
ines its  students  and  grants  to  them  the  ordinary  degrees. 

In  Ireland  all  the  examining  boards,  with  the  exception 
of  Trinity  College,  are  open  to  w*omen;  and  women  are 
also  received  as  students  at  most  of  the  schools,  \"iz.,  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  and  at  the  Queen's  Colleges 
at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  In  all  these  cases  their 
education  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  conducted  in  mixed 
classes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  now  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  medical  education  and  a  registrable  qualification 
in  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  what  obstacles 
remain  depend  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  medical  schools 
for  women  have  as  yet  received  no  share  of  public  money, 
and  that  very  considerable  expenses  have  to  be  met  en- 
tirely from  private  sources.  The  women  who  desire  to 
study  medicine  are  frequently  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  fivii  years  education  now  required,  and  the  scholarships 
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and  bursaries,  which  are  available  in  such  large  numbers  at 
the  universities  and  colleges  for  men,  are  but  slenderly 
represented  in  the  women's  schools.  A  few  have,  however, 
been  founded  in  connection  with  the  Lond(»n  school^  and 
two  in  connection  with  Edinburgh.  One  uf  the  latter  is  of 
special  interest,  as  it  is  designed  to  aid  Hindu  ladies  who 
may  desire  to  complete  their  medical  studies  in  this  coun- 
try*, and  one  of  them,  Rose  Govindurajulu.  has  been  enabled 
by  its  means  to  come  to  us  for  a  British  education  and  reg- 
istrable diploma. 

At  the  beginning  of  1893  the  number  of  women  who  had 
entered  their  names  in  the  British  Medical  Register 
amounted  to  1 58,  of  whom  nine  have  died  since  registra- 
tion. About  fifty  are  in  practice  in  India  and  other  parts 
of  the  East,  chiefly  as  medical  missionaries;  some  of  the 
younger  women  (perhaps  twenty)  are  still  engaged  in 
study  at  various  schools  and  hospitals,  chiefly  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  the  remainder  are  in  practice  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  more  than  half  of  these  having  settled  in 
London.  The  number  of  posts  thrown  open  to  medical 
women  increases  ever>-  day,  and  the  demand  for  their 
services  in  various  directions  is  still  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  I  have  within  the  last  few  weeks  had  appli- 
cations  from  three  different  quarters,  viz,,  from  Lady  Duf- 
ferin's  Association,  from  an  independent  post  in  India,  and 
from  a  medical  missionary  society,  and  have  been  unable  to 
supply  any  of  them  with  the  medical  women  they  desired. 
From  provincial  towns,  also,  in  England  and  Scotland  come 
inquiries  why  medical  women  do  not  settle  there  in  prac- 
tice, and  quite  recently  I  was  c<msulted  as  to  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  medical  woman  in  a  country  village,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  district,  after  the  fashion  of 
Dr.  Rhoda  Gale  in  Charles  Reade  s  **  Woman  Hater." 

The  stringent  regulations  attending  medical  registration 
in  this  countr\%  though  increasing  the  difficulties  in  the  first 
instance,  have  in  the  long  run  been  of  real  service  to  med- 
ical women ;  as  they  have  made  it  impossible  that  a  num- 
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ber  of  half-educated  women  could  foist  themselves  upon 
the  public,  and  claim  equality  with  practitioners  of  either 
sex  who  have  gone  through  a  complete  curriculum.  Some 
female  quacks  there  have  been  no  doubt,  but  the  line  dra\m 
by  registration  is  so  sharp  and  clear  that  a  very-  m*->derate 
amount  of  caution  makes  any  deception  on  this  head 
almost  impracticable.  Some  of  the  medical  missionary 
societies  were  for  a  few  years  somewhat  ill^d vised  in  this 
matter,  for,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply  of  fully  qualified  women,  they  committed  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  employing  a  certain  number  of  half-educated  per- 
sons, who  had  gone  through  a  fallacious  "two  years' 
course,"  but  the  results  have  been  so  far  from  satisfactor)' 
that  the  societies  are  now  recognizing  their  error,  and  are 
recalling  some  of  their  half-trained  women  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fully  qualified,  or  that  their  places  may  be 
taken  by  others. 

To  sum  up  the  preceding  brief  and  imperfect  sketch.  I 
think  we  may  now  claim  that  the  victor\^  is  substantially 
won  all  along  the  line ;  for  it  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  at  present  to  exclude  women  from  any  examining 
board,  and  adequate  schools  for  their  education  exist  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  an  appendix  I  submit  a  list 
of  the  schools  and  examining  boards  open  to  women,  and 
also  a  list  of  those  who,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  have  taken  their  place  on  the  National  Medical 
Register, 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  as  an 
Englishwoman  who  received  a  great  part  of  her  medical  edu- 
cation c)!i  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  has  ucxa- 
sion  to  cherish  very  grateful  memories  of  her  American 
sisters  —  ff)remost  among  whom  stands  my  late  noble  friend 
and  teacher,  Dr.  Lucy  Sewall  -  1  feel  it  to  be  a  great  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  be  allowed  this  opportunity  of  greet- 
ing the  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  at 
Chicago,  and  of  touching  hands  of  greeting  with  my  profes- 
sional sisters  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean* 
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Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacofi, 

RtV.  FuoltEJeCt  E.   KULLOCK.  REV.  CAHULINE  J.    BARTLETT. 
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BY   MRS.  ELLIS   R.  SHIPP,  M.  D.,  OP'  UTAH. 

Ms>  R-  Shipp,  discussing  the  same  topic,  opened 
jbute  to  woman  in  the  medical  profession,  her 
tness  to  the  work  because  of  the  gentleness,  tender 
^  kindness,  and  patience  of  her  nature,  and  her  un- 
ction as  the  guardian  of  infancy  and  childhood 
limes  of  suffering,  and  even  up  to  man's  estate, 
upon  the  divine  mission  and  characteristics  of 
pd,  she  adds,  "  Who  is  so  well  qualified  to  minister 
kemal  pangs  of  woman  as  one  of  her  own  sex  ? 
Ver  that  none  are  more  capable  of  comprehending 
physical  laws  that  govern  procreation  !  *' 
iter  referred  to  the  recognition  of  women  physi- 
t  only  in  enlightened  countries,  but  in  far-off 
I  China  and  Japan,  where  skillful  surgery  had 
[>  some  in  the  profession  world-wide  honor  and 


N  THE  Pulpit  ^Address  by  Rev.  Florence  E. 

LOLLOCK   OK  Ca1JFciRNL\  (UNrVERSALIST), 

I  in  the  world  is  the  product  of  the  will  of  the 
at  Cause.  Woman  in  the  pew  is  the  natural 
of  woman  in  the  world.  "  Woman  in  the  pulpit  **" 
Stable  consequence  of  woman  in  the  pew. 
ly,  the  power  that  gave  woman  being  is  account- 
he  fact  of  her  thought  and  her  discussion  upon 
relating  to  her  origin,  duty,  and  destiny.  Theo- 
there  is  no  responsibility  in  the  case.  Woman 
theology,  however,  so  before  her  mental  and 
Svities  were  prescribed  we  find  her  one  of  the 
puts  in  awakening,  quickening,  and  propagating 
ligious  truths;  instrumental,  also,  in  not  only  giv- 
rorld  its  great  prophets,  priests,  and  teachers,  but 
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sustaining^  thcra   in  their  efforts  to  fulfill  the  missiun  un 
which  they  were  sent. 

It  was  a  mother's  love  and  a  woman's  wit  that  rescued 
Moses  from  the  hand  of  the  slayer  of  the  innocents,  and  s*.> 
gave  the  Hebrew  nation  a  leader,  and  all  civilization  a  law- 
maker. It  was  iliriam  who  prophesied  for  her  beloved 
people,  and  told  them  of  their  coming  weal  and  woe. 
Deborah,  the  Hebrew  Boadicea,  as  Coleridge  calls  her» 
whose  knee  had  not  bowed  to  Baal — a  woman  of  faith, 
courage,  and  patriotism  —  was  given  the  high  office  of 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  at  last  became  the  militar\^  leader  of 
her  people :  and  how  grandly  the  day  was  won,  and  Israel 
redeemed,  the  ode  of  Deborah  triumphantly  sings.  The 
prayers  of  the  once  childless  Hannah  gave  her  despairing 
nation  an  inspired  leader.  Queen  Esther  and  Judith  were 
the  savior  and  the  avenger  of  their  people  :  and  so  on 
through  Hebrew  histor}'. 

From  the  early  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  down  lo  the 
present  day  woman  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  presentation,  growth,  and  spread  of  the  new  religion* 
The  tenderest  acts  of  service  on  the  part  of  Christ  were 
bestowed  upon  women  —  the  unfortunate,  the  sorrowing. 
and  serving.  Thmugh  woman  s  wrongs,  her  loyalty,  her 
sorrows,  he  taught  the  world  the  sublimest  lesson  of  unself- 
ishness,  sympathy,  and  charity  that  the  ages  have  ev*er 
witnessed. 

Only  through  a  woman's  nature  could  these  new  princi- 
ples of  conduct  be  proclaimed  to  the  world.  The  twelve 
w^ere  not  more  clearly  called  to  preach  the  gospel  than  the 
*•  last  at  the  cro.ss  and  the  first  at  the  tomb  "  were  ordained 
to  speak  —  not  merely  of  his  gospel,  but  rather  of  him  —  of 
his  power  and  compassion,  of  his  wondrous  love  and  illum- 
ined life.  As  example  is  more  valuable  than  precept,  the 
testimony  of  these  women  concerning  Christ  has  been  more 
valuable  than  all  the  recorded  miracles  of  his  ministrj' — 
aye,  even  than  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Other    prophets  and   inspired   teachers    the  world    has 
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blown  before  Christ  s  voice  was  heard  in  exhortation  and 
prayer.  But  the  world  passed  their  words  of  wisdom  by» 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  exhortation.  But  when  the 
life  illumined  the  word,  and  the  spirit  gave  the  letter  its 
own  in\incible  power,  the  teacher  became  greater  than  his 
lessons,  and  his  simplest  precept  took  a  new  significance. 

Men  were  sent  forth  to  preach  his  gospel  Women  just 
as  truly  were  given  the  higher,  more  valuable,  more  deli- 
cate mission  of  proclaiming  him  —  his  sermon  to  the  woman 
at  the  well,  his  sympathy  at  the  grave  with  the  mothers  and 
their  children  — to  the  unfortunate,  the  betrayed,  the 
afflicted.  And  when  the  hour  of  agony  had  passed  and  the 
victoty  had  come,  it  was  faithful,  loyal,  and  believing  woman 
whom  the  angel  met  at  the  empty  sepulchre,  and  com- 
manded, authorized,  ordained  to  *'  go  quickly  and  tell  his 
disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  assuring  them  that 
begt)eth  before  you." 

Later,  while  Paul  was  yet  the  fierce  Saul  of  Tarsus,  '*  per- 
secuting the  Christians  even  unto  death,'*  the  "  Marys  and 
Marthas"  were  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  and 
faithful,  tender,  and  reverent  to  his  memory  ;  never  betray- 
ers of  Christ,  but  always  his  friends ;   never    among  his 
persecutors,  but  always  with  the  persecuted.    Gifted  with 
that  fine  spiritual  insight  that  made  it  possible  to  recognize 
^  the  authority  of  Christ,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  records  of 
Bthe  Christian  church,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest* 
Behould   be  illumined  with   the  deeds  of  heroism  and  self- 
Rsacrifice  so  freely  performed  by  women  "in  his  name,"    To 
fin  nature  capable  of  this  loyalty,  and  imbued  with  this  faith, 
it  was  but  in  keeping  with  the  inward  impulse  to  impart  it 
^t<;»  others. 

To  ever\'  careful  reader  of  the  Bible  it  is  a  profound 

Ler>'  from  whence  came  that  morbid  and  unhtily  senti- 

lent   that  seeks   refuge   behind   St.  Paul,  and   interprets 

his  '"  Women,  keep  silent  in  church,"  to  mean  *'  Keep  out 

Isof   the  pulpit  only."    Sing   in   the   church,  pray  without 

ceasing  in  it  and  for  it  —  God  knows  it  needs  your  prayers 
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—  teach  the  young,  form  their  theological  opinions,  awaken 
their  spiritual  nature;  expound  to  them  the  doctrines  of 
prayer,  of  repentance,  of  forgiveness ;  form  their  immortal 
minds  for  immortality  —  do  all  this  and  more;  build 
churches,  pay  debts,  educate  young  men  for  the  ministn^; 
turn,  if  need  be,  the  church  into  a  concert  hall,  a  sewing- 
room,  a  salesroom,  a  restaurant,  a  bake  shop;  do  all  this,  if 
need  be,  to  raise  money  for  church  extension,  for  the  Bible 
and  tract  society,  for  home  and  foreign  missions;  but  do 
not  preach  for  a  salary,  do  not  desecrate  holy  services  by 
adminivStering  the  sacraments  of  the  church  ;  for  Paul  said 
*'  Let  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,  for  it  is  not  per- 
mitted unto  them  to  speak." 

Higher  Biblical  criticism  and  the  better  judgment  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  took  this  question  under  serious 
consideration,  with  such  results  as  1  am  glad  to  place  before 
you  at  this  time  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  various 
religious  bodies  in  regard  to  the  indorsement  of  women 
for  the  work  of  the  church* 

First,  The  Universalists.— In  the  year  1856  the  Uni- 
versalist  denomination  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  founded  a  college 
of  letters  and  arts,  in  connection  with  a  divinity  school, 
known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  University,  and  threw  open 
the  doors  of  this  institution  to  both  men  and  women  on 
equal  terms.  The  first  woman  who  entered  the  theological 
department  of  St.  Lawrence  University  was  Olympia 
Brown,  who  entered  in  the  year  j86i,  graduated  in  the 
year  1863,  and  was  regularly  ordained  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry. Since  the  founding  of  St.  Lawrence  University 
eight  women  have  been  regularly  graduated  after  pursu- 
ing the  full  course  of  .study,  six  more  have  pursued  special 
courses,  and  four  are  at  present  studying  there.  One  of 
these  will  graduate  next  month. 

In  1 88 1  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  at  Galesburg,  111.,  in 
connection  with  Lombard  University,  was  c^pened  to  men 
and  women  on  equal  terms,  and  has  had  from  one  to  three 
women  students  every  year. 
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A  third  divinity  school  of  the  same  denomination  opened 
its  doors  to  women  last  September  —that  of  Tuft*s  College, 
Boston.     Three  young  women  immediately  entered  it. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  the  Universalist  Register  for 
1893  contains  the  names  of  thirty-six  women,  twenty-seven 
of  whom  are  regularly  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
while  the  remaining  nine  are  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  church,  and  will  be  entitled  to 
full  ordination  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  as  licentiates. 

Second.  The  Unitarians.— Women  were  admitted  as 
students  to  the  Meadville  school  in  the  year  186S.  The 
present  year  three  are  in  attendance.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  whole  number  admitted  is  twenty-one.  Of  this 
number  six  graduated  from  the  full  course,  the  others  tak- 
ing special  work.  It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  that 
the  number  of  young  men  in  this  divinity  school  who  have 
taken  but  a  partial  course  of  study  is  proportionately  as 
large  as  the  number  of  women  who  have  done  so. 

Manchester  New  College.  Oxford,  England,  is  open  to 
women,  and  in  the  first  year  has  received  three  American 
women  to  its  lectures  —  two  Unitarians  and  one  Universalist. 

The  year-book  of  the  Unitarian  church  contains  the 
names  of  nineteen  clerg\^vomen.  The  demand  for  them 
in  both  the  Universalist  and  the  Unitarian  denominations 
far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Thiku,  The  Fkek-Wh  l  Baptists.— The  well-known  col- 
lege  of  this  denomination  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  was  founded 
in  1S55.  Its  charter  provides  that  '*all  persons,  regardless 
of  sex,  color,  or  nationality,  shall  Ix;  entitled  to  all  its 
advantages."  The  theological  department  was  opened  in 
1878,  admitting  women  on  equal  terms  with  men.  During 
the  last  fifteen  years  twenty  women  have  taken  a  partial 
course  of  study  in  this  department.  In  addition  to  this 
number,  six  women  have  taken  the  full  course  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.  D. 

The  theological  seminary  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  in  con- 
nection with  Bates  College,  is  also  open  to  women. 
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In  the  Free- Will  Baptist  denomination  twelve  women 
are  in  full  ordination,  and  fourteen  are  licensed  as  lay 
preachers. 

Fourth,  The   BAPTiivTs.— The    dean    of    the    divinity 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  status  of  women  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  writes:   •*  The  divinity  school 
which  is  a  part  of  the  university^  is  under  a  special  chart^^^* 
obtained  years  ago.     For  the   past  twenty-five  years  y^^^ 
have  been  admitting  women  to  all  our  classes." 

They  are  not  there  by  sufferance.    The  paragraph  in  tt*-  ^ 
calendar  on  this  subject  is  as  follows :   **  Women  are  admf  ^^ 
ted  on  equal  terms  with  men.     They  receiv^e  no  encourag^^' 
ment  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  public  preaching,  but  oc:^ 
the  contrar>'  are  distinctly  taught  that  the  New  Testament-' 
nowhere  recognizes  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  Chris — 
tian  pastorate."     I  may  say  that  seven  or  eight  women  are 
now  regularly  matriculated  in  this  divinity  school,  prepar- 
ing themselves,  doubtless,  for  pagan  pastorates,  as  it  is  the 
denominational    policy  of    this  church   to  recognize  and 
encourage  women  as  foreign  missionaries. 

So,  while  the  ''Christian  pastorate"  is  kept  in  special 
reserve  for  the  men  of  the  BaptivSt  denomination,  the  theo- 
logical scholars  will  welcome  to  their  halls  and  educate  the 
women  who  will  brave  the  perils  of  land  and  sea,  of  canni- 
balism and  scourges,  fevers  and  plagues,  spiritual  darkness 
and  moral  degradation,  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness. 

Ftfth,  The  Congregationalists,— As  the  name  im. 
plies,  this  intelligent  and  progressive  body  of  Christian 
people  are  self-governing ;  therefore  it  has,  in  the  question 
of  the  ordination  of  women,  no  fixed  policy,  but  each 
church  exercises  such  liberty  in  the  matter  as  the  majority 
of  its  individual  body  may  choose.  Hence  we  find  some 
churches  freely  granting  ordination  to  women.  There  are 
at  least  twelve  women  in  this  body  enjoying  the  full 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges  of  ordination.     Three 
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years  ago  the  great  theological  seminary  of  Hartford  was 
thrown  open  tv  women  stiidents.  and  a  number  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  At  present 
four  women  are  pursuing  a  course  of  theolog-ical  study 
there, 

(Jberlin  College,  in  compliance  with  tlic  teniis  of  its 
iharlen  opened  all  its  departments  to  men  and  women  on 
equal  terms.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  was  an  early 
jradualt  of  this  worthy  institution,  and  received  ordination 
from  the  Congregational  church  in  the  year  1853. 

Sixth,  the  Presbyterians.— This  body  ordains  no  wo* 
men  to  the  ministry,  and  has,  since  the  day  that  Sarah 
Smiley  preached  from  the  Rev,  r)r.  Cuyler's  pulpit,  inserted 
^  clause  in  its  blue  book  prohibiting  the  ministers  of  that 
body  from  inviting  women  into  the  pulpit. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  a  statement  of  the  work  that 
this  denomination  permits  its  women  to  do  out  of  the 
pulpit,  in  the  way  of  money-raising,  church-building,  home 
and  foreign  missionary  teaching,  praying,  praising ;  but  all 
this  is  common  to  all  churches. 

Seventh,  the  Methodists.— In  October,  iSQi.the  Wes- 
Jeyan  Methodi.sts  in  council  struck  out  from  the  discipline 
of  the  church  the  clause  prohibiting  women  from  receiving 
ordination  in  that  body.     Protestant  and  Primitive  Meth- 
odists also  have  ordained  women.     The  exact  number  who 
are  exercising  full  ecclesiastical  privilege  in  those  branches 
of  the  Methodist  church  I  ha%'e  not  been  able  to. ascertain. 
That  the  church  has  taken  this  just  attitude  toward  the 
wonaen   of  its  body  is  sufificient  to  command   for  it  the 
highest  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  believe  in  the 
law  of  liberty. 

Eighth,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  CHiRcn.— This 
great  body  of  devout  and  earnest  Christians  has  not  yet 
accorded  to  its  women  the  justice  that  many  foremost  in 
its  ranks  are  demanding.  For  years  their  theological 
schools  have  been  educating  women,  accepting  their  money 
and  time,  but  the  General  Conference  has  steadilv  refused 
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to  equip  them  thoroughly  for  the  very  work  for  which  their 
theological  schools  were  encouraging  them  to  educate  them- 
selves. As  missiunuries,  home  and  foreign,  as  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  preachers,  as  earnest  and  convincing  exhort- 
ers,  they  have  proved  —until  proof  is  no  longer  necessarj' 
—  their  perfect  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and 
they  and  the  world  are  waiting  for  the  General  Conference 
to  acknowledge  the  fact. 

Ninth,  Other  Denominations. —  The  secretary'  of  the 
Women's  Ministerial  Conference  reports  the  interesting 
fact  that  to  the  United  Brethren  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  ordained  the  first  woman  to  the  Christian  ministr}*. 
The  Rev,  Lydia  Sexton  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  now  ninety-three 
years  old,  w^as  ordained  by  the  United  Brethren  in  1831. 
two  years  prior  to  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell.  The  Rev.  Mrs.  Sexton  has  been  in  act 
ive  service  in  her  dencimination  until  within  a  few  years, 
when  failing  eyesight  compelled  her  to  withdraw*  fro 
active  work. 

Among  the  Friends,  women  have  from  the  first  taken  the 
same  rank  as  the  men  of  that  body.  It  is  computed  that 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  are  to-day  enrolled 
among  the  accredited  speakers  of  this  sect. 

The  universities  of  Switzerland  admit  women  to  lectures 
on  theology,  though  not  to  examination.  Germany  has  not 
yet  moved  in  the  matter. 

That  women  are  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  larger  numbers  are 
going  to  it,  is  a  fact.  Women  alone  can  account  for  the 
fact.  They  do  account  for  it,  as  follows :  First,  moral  influ- 
ence has  superseded  physical  force ;  we  need  not  theology, 
but  ministry.  Second »  the  right  to  do  a  work  is  now 
determined  by  the  disposition  and  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Third,  women  possess  powers,  moral  and  spiritual, 
that  make  her  a  competent  minister. 
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Woman's   Call  to  the  Ministry  — Address  bv   Rev. 
Caroline  J,  Bartlett  of  Michigan  (Unitarian). 

It  M'iil  doubtless  be  conceded  that  S4.>me  one  of  the  follow- 
ing propositions  is  true: 

1.  Woman  is  in  her  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature 
substantially  the  same  as  man,  and  his  equal ;  or, 

2.  She  is,  in  these  respects,  substantially  like  man,  but 
inferior  to  him,  a  *'  lesser  man  "  so  to  speak  ;  or, 

3.  She  is  in  her  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  sub- 
stantially different  from  man.  (Whether  his  equal,  inferior, 
or  superior  we  need  not  ntiw  ask.) 

Now,  if  woman  is  in  her  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
characteristics  substantially  the  same  as  man,  and  his 
equal,  then  she  has  precisely  the  same  call  as  man  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which  mentality,  morality, 
and  spirituality  are  the  supreme  tests  of  qualification.  But 
if,  secondly,  she  is  substantially  the  same  as  man,  but  his 
inferior,  how  can  the  fact  of  her  inferiority  in  any  depart- 
ment be  ascertained  except  by  allowing  her  a  free  field, 
without  fSvor  or  hindrance,  so  that  she  may  demonstrate 
her  innate  inferiority,  which  the  world  is  growing  so  skep- 
tical about  ?  It  does  not  comport  with  the  most  advanced 
ethics  that  the  stronger  should  deny  the  weaker  a  fair  trial 
of  their  strength.  It  is  too  much  for  fortitude  to  be  born 
neither  free  nor  equaL  The  matter  of  equality  can  never 
be  settled  till  freedom  be  granted,  and  then  the  law  which 
governs  '*thesur\avalof  the  fittest  "  will  determine  woman  s 
lease  of  the  pulpit  as  of  all  other  mundane  things.  But, 
thirdly,  if  woman  is  in  her  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  con- 
stitution substantially  different  from  man,  then  by  that 
difference  is  she  unerringly  called  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try', whether  the  sum  total  of  woman's  gifts  is  an  exact 
equivalent  of  man's  gifts  or  not. 

Humanity  is  made  up  of  two  halves,  male  and  female, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  self-evident  fact  that,  if  these  two 
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halves  of  humanity  arc  substantially  different  in  ihcir 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  traits,  the  one  half  can  never 
fully  understand,  interpret,  or  represent  the  other  half. 

I   wish   to  elaborate  this  third  proposition,  self-e\ident 
though  it  appears  to  me,  because  most  persons  who  opptise 
woman's  entrance  into  this  and  other  fields  which  have  been 
hitherto  exclusively  occupied  by  men  do  not,  of  course,  do 
so  from  the  standpoint  of  conviction  that  w^oman  is  sul>* 
stantially  the  same  as  man  —  nor  do  most  of  the  opponenC-^ 
base  their  opposition  upon  woman's  supposed  inferiority' 

—  but  the  claim  is  made  that   woman,  being  essentially^ 
different  from  man.  has  a  proper  orbit  of  her  own  whicfcP- 
must  not  impinge  upon  the  orbit  cjf  man  ;  and  so  she  is  shuC 
out  of   participation  in    much  of  that  work  in  life  whicli 
affords  the  best  self-development  and  the  largest  usefulness 
to  the  world. 

But  let  us  glance  at  the  fundamental  facts.  Woman  is 
first  of  all  a  human  being ;  before  she  is  a  woman,  before 
she  is  a  mother,  before  she  is  a  preacher,  before  she  is  a 
parishioner,  back  of  all,  and  fundamentally,  she  is  a  human 
being.  As  such  she  possesses  in  common  with  man  those 
traits  which  distinguish  humanity  from  the  lower  animals 

—  reason,  conscience,  sympathies,  coordinating  faculties, 
the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  help  and  to  be  helped  by 
other  human  beings  toward  more  ideal  ways  of  life.  Now 
let  us  dismiss  the  silly  notion  that  man  is  all  reason  and 
woman  all  intuition.  Both  reason  and  intuition  are  human 
powers,  and  the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  destitute  of 
either  is  a  defective  human  being. 

Whether  the  difference  between  manhood  and  woman- 
hood consists  In  the  possession  of  some  quality  or  qualities 
by  each  which  the  other  does  not  possess,  or  whether  the 
difference  lies  in  the  usual  preponderance  of  certain  quali- 
ties in  the  one  sex  and  of  certain  other  qualities  in  the 
other  sex,  still  the  two  resultants  are  substantially,  and  let 
us  trust  ineradicably,  different,  so  that  the  ideal  humanity 
is  not  man  and  is  not  woman,  it  is  both.    And  thus  it  is 
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tliai  humanity,  being  made  up  of  two  diverse  halves,  needs 
to  draw  its  interpreters,  its  teachers,  its  ministers  from  both, 
else  the  interpretation,  the  teaching*  the  religion  must  be 
warped,  incomplete,  ineffective,  and   not   roundly  hitwan. 
Docs  that  mean  that  a  man  and  a  woman  should  minister  in 
each  church  ?     That  would  indeed  Ixr  an  ideal  arrangement, 
and  one,  as  you  have  heard  to-night,  not  wholly  imrealized. 
But  it  would  not  be  universally  practicable,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary.   There  is  another  way  of  infusing  the  dual  and  com- 
plete human  element  into  the  religious  life,  and  that  is  to 
get  it  into  the  fountain-source.    Then  it  will  flow  through 
all  the  channels.     What  is  the  trouble  to-day  with  the  creeds 
from  the  tyranny  of  which  so  many   of  the  churches  are 
ti}ingto  free  themselves?    What  but  that  they  were  form- 
ulated by  one-half  of  humanity  for  both  — the  woman  elc- 
ijient  was  utterly  ignored,  the  mother  heart  was  not  permit- 
ted to  speak.     Relentless  •*  logic,*'  which  we  say  preponder- 
ates with  man,  was  allowed  full  sway,  without  having  first 
determined  whether  the  fundamental  premises  upon  which 
men  built  were  in  harmony  with  the  thought  of  love  at  the 
heart  of  the  universe.     When  women  help  to  formulate  the 
expressions  of  religious  faith  which  contribute  so  power- 
fully to  mold  the  religious  life  of  those  who  subscribe  to 
them,  the  church  itself  will  be  humanized  ;  and  whether  it 
be  a  man  or  a  woman  who  ministers  from  your  pulpit,  the 
genius   of  the  church,  the   spirit   of  the   religion   taught, 
I  which  is  greater  than  the  individuality  of  the  minister,  will 
be  broadly  and  highly,  strongly  and  tenderly,  bravely  and 
purely  human  and  divine.     But  exclude  woman  from  the 
pulpit  and  never  will  you  have  her  unique  and  humanizing 
influence   at  the   fountain-head.      Nay,   ytni   degrade   her 
everywhere.     For  what  is  the  work  of  the  ministry  but  to 
[teach  the  art  of  life?     What  is  the  true  church  but  the 
school  in  which  we  are  to  learn  how  to  live  and  act  nobly, 
purely,  unselfishly,  helpfully,  day  by  day,  here  and  here- 
after?     If  in  this  school  man  is  always  the  teacher  and 
woman  the  pupil,  if  he  must  always  speak  and  she  listen, 
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if  he  must  preach  and  she  practice,  what  does  not  she 
the  world  lose  by  this  constant  repression  of  her  genius, 
this  rejection  of  her  point  of  view,  this  perpetual  silenci 
within  her  soul  oi  her  divine  call  ? 

Moreover,  nothing  but  woman  in  the  pulpit  can  give  he 
rightful  place  and  dignity  to  woman  in  the  pews,  or  woi 
an>^"here. 

And  yet  I  would  make  no  extravagant  claim  for  woi 
as  a  teacher  of  religion,  I  would  not  say  woman  is  so  good, 
so  raised  above  temptations  that  assail  man,  that  she  should 
therefore  be  the  religious  teacher.  A  class  so  good  by 
nature  that  it  could  not  comprehend  or  sympathize  with 
the  tempted  —  angels,  for  instance  —  could  nut  much  help  the 
average  man  or  woman  with  its  preaching.  We  should  be 
very  apt  to  say  :  **  You  can  not  possibly  comprehend  my 
situation  ;  you  are  too  far  above  the  trials,  and  turmoil,  and 
the  motives  that  touch  me/'  I  make  no  such  plea  of 
superiority  for  woman.  When  made  it  w^eakens  her  cause. 
We  want  in  our  religious  teachers  and  preachers  ever}'- 
w^here  not  mere  ignorance  of  sin  and  sinful  motives,  bu^H 
virtue  which  blooms  from  overcoming  these.  ^| 

And  again,  1  for  one  should  regret  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  women  preachers  over  men  preachers,  even  more 
than  I  regret  the  present  overwhelming  majority  of  women 
as  teachers  in  our  public  schools;  yes,  as  much  as  I  regret 
that  so  many  children  are  robbed  of  their  full  rights  of 
paternal  care  and  training,  and  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
maternal  influence.  We  all  of  us  — men,  and  women,  and 
children  —  need  not  only  guardians,  teachers,  ministers  who 
shall  interpret  and  reveal  r>iirselves  to  us:  we  need  also 
those  who  shall  reveal  and  interpret  to  us  that  other  half  of 
humanity  with  which,  as  husband  and  wife,  father  and 
daughter,  mother  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and 
friend,  we  are,  to  our  blessing,  inextricably  commingled. 

But  to-day,  while  the  present  abnormal  state  of  things 
exists  in  the  church,  I  believe  that  the  greatest  need  of  the 
church  is  to  be  motltcnd.     Until  the  creeds  are  humanized, 
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which  were  formulated  by  the  early  "church  fathers'*  and 
by  our  Puritan  forefathers  :  until  the  lost  balance  of  religion 
is  restored  by  the  restoration  *)f  the  icomart  element  to  the 
mutilated  human  and  the  mutilated  divine;  until  the 
motherhood  as  well  as  the  fatherhood  of  God  is  recognized 
by  this  world  of  self-made  half-orphans;  until  these  things 
be,  the  supreme  call  to  the  ministr\'  that  vibrates  through 
the  world  to-day  is  to  womanhood  to  give  herself  to  the 
ser\nce  of  unifying  and  uplifting  humanity,  and  bringing  it 
up  to  the  true  knowledge  and  glad  service  of  our  Father 
and  Mother  God. 


DISCISSION    OF    SAME    SUBJECT    BV    REV.   EUGENIA   ST.  JOHN 
OF   KANSAS  (METHODIST). 

We  believe  that  woman's  native  intuition  is  as  necessary 
in  the  pulpit  as  man's  logical,  reasoning  powers.     Reason 
has  stocd  still  and  argued  from  cause  to  effect,  and  has 
asked  these  questions:    "How  shall  it  be  done?**     **Why 
shall  it  be  done?"     "Can  it  be  done,  and  shall  we  do  it?'* 
Meanwhile  intuition  has  made  rapid  transit  across  the  path- 
way  of  reason  ;  has  probed  the  myster>\  solved  the  question, 
brought  the  remedy,  and  w^hen  reason  has  come  to  its  con- 
clusion intuition  is  already  at  ^vork  at  the  business. 

Woman  is  just  as  pow^erful  with  her  intuition  in  the  pas- 
torate as  in  the  pulpit.  She  can  tell  whether  she  can  offer 
a  morning  prayer,  or  read  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  sing  a 
song,  or  say  a  kind  word,  or  pat  a  little  child  on  its  head  and 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  poor  mother  as  she  goes  in  and  out 
among  her  people.  She  sees  the  field  as  soon  as  she  enters 
and  meets  the  need  by  applying  the  remedy.  If  it  is  a 
ess  meeting  of  her  church  her  intuition  sees  the  crusty 
n  that  has  come  to  break  the  harmony,  and  she  uses  a 
woman's  tact  to  the  overcoming  of  the  stubborn  nature,  and 
anticipates  him  at  every  step.  Therefore  we  find  to-day  that 
man  is  puzzled,  in  an  executive  body,  how  to  handle  the 
women  preachers,  while  the  w^oman  preacher  is  delighted 
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at  the  way  she  is  able  to  handle  the  body  of  executive 
brethren. 

We  turn,  then,  and  say  in  conclusion  that  by  woman's 
power  of  intuition  she  has  been  able  to  reach  out  in  the 
line  of  winning  souls  to  Christ  continuously.     It  is  said  the     , 
underwork  has  been  given  us,  but  it  has  been  given  to  u^ 
in  discipline  to  prepare  us  to  take  the  pulpit.     Now  we  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  being  taught  by  the  great  teacher^ 
inspired  with  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  fill  the  place  tha.* 
God  has  opened,  even  broader  than  we  had  asked  fj»r. 

It  seems  to  me  that  intuition  and  reason  have  come  t^C^ 
woman  in  the  new  era,  and  that  she  is  not  only  able  tc 
exert  her  intuition,  but  she  is  able  to  reason,  and  the  t 
faculties  combined  will  make  the  perfect  whole. 

We  find  in  the  occasion  of  the  hour  only  the  sequel  to 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  the  brave  women  whose 
voices  we  hear  tcvday,  who  have  stood  in  the  ministr)'  for 
thirty-seven  years,  some  of  them  without  church  orders ;  but, 
praise  God.  the  orders  are  coming  faster  than  we  knew  of. 
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DISCUSSION    OF   SAME   SUBJECT    BV    REV.  MAKV    L.  MORELAND 
OF   ILLINOIS  (CONGREGATIONALIST). 

I  am  doubly  interested  in  tliis  point  of  woman's  entering 
the  pulpit.  I  can  not  imagine  what  could  have  been  in  the 
hearts  of  the  brethren  all  these  years  to  have  closed  the 
doors  of  the  pulpit  and  said  to  woman :  **  You  can  come 
just  so  far  and  no  farther."  They  want  women  in  the 
services ;  they  want  them  in  the  prayer-room,  and  in  every 
department  of  the  church,  but  not  in  the  pulpit,  I  am 
more  than  interested  when  I  realize  what  this  congress  is 
going  to  do  for  the  churches  of  the  different  denominations. 
It  may  be  possible  to-night  that  some  young  woman  is 
sitting  under  me  that  is  thinking  seriously  of  entering  the 
pulpit,  Many  hindrances,  no  doubt,  are  placed  before  you; 
but  let  me  assure  you  there  is  no  chasm  so  hard  to  cross 
but  that,  if  you  have  faith  and  courage,  you  can  cross  it.    I 
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do  not  speak  especially  from  an  experience  of  hardship  in 
entering  the  ministry'  myself.  Years  ago,  in  a  little  town  in 
Massachusetts,  I  got  my  call  from  God,  and  I  said  to  the  old 
minister  of  my  church  :  "I  will  not  be  a  minister ;  I  will 
not  enter  the  ministr}'  when  men  are  opposed  to  it.  I  do 
not  propose  to  choose  a  life  of  hardship."  And  so  I  put  off 
the  earnest  call  and  went  out  into  other  departments  of 
work.  But  one  day.  unexpectedly,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
God  again  had  led  me  out  in  spite  of  my  wish  or  desire ; 
and  so  the  deacons  of  the  church  to  which  I  had  been  called, 
said'  "Miss  Moreland,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  ordained." 
And  I  said:  'It  is  not;  don*t  mention  this  matter;  you 
will  break  up  the  church  and  spoil  our  meetings."  I  said  I 
had  never  heard  of  a  lady's  being  ordained  in  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  but  I  found  I  was  mistaken,  for  there  was 
one  before  myself.  That  ordinatioti  was  urged  upon  me, 
and  the  work  of  the  pulpit  became  possible. 

Objections  are  often  presented  to  the  ministry  of  women  ; 
but  you  know  that  women  from  the  earliest  centuries  have 
ser\'ed  in  every  capacity  and  every  department  of  life. 
How  very  strange  to  say  that  women  shall  not  enter  the 
ministry.  The  word  minister  means  more  than  a  mere 
leader.  It  implies  that  w^e  must  bear  together  all  the  serv^- 
icethat  may  be  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  each  individual, 
I  realize  that  many  a  woman  will  be  called  into  hard  places, 
called  to  places  where  perhaps  many  temptations  will  be 
met,  and  she  will  say:  *' I  must  fail."  But  when  those 
moments  have  come  she  should  say :  **  I  will  not  fail,  because 
I  am  a  woman.** 

It  is  becoming  customary  to  (^rdain  women  in  the  Con- 
gregat tonal    church.      Ten    ladies    have    been     ordained 
to  our  church,  and  I  hope  to  see  many  more  enter.     Let 
hail  all  the  opportunities  that  may  come ;  let  us  welcome 
e  privileges  God  brings;  let  us  no  longer  stand  on  cus- 
of  the  past  in  questions  of  ministr>',  any  more  than  in 
r  calls  of  life. 
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Woman  as  a  Minister  of  Religion  —  Extracts  from 
THE  Address  by  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford  of  Iowa 
(Unitarian). 

As  that  monarch  of  the  forest,  the  oak,  is  the  result  of 
the  evolutioe  of  physical  life,  so  woman's  place  in  the 
<:hurch  as  a  minister  of  religion  is  the  result  of  that  evolu- 
tion of  spiritual  life  which  will  yet  transform  the  world. 

For  centuries  the  power  of  church  and  state  rested  on 
human  souls  with  crushing  weight.  Little  hope  there 
seemed  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God  could  ever  rise 
into  the  noble  stature  of  a  free  manhood  and  womanhood* 
But  the  demand  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  divine 
right  of  kings  has  given  way  to  the  diviner  rights  of  human 
souls :  the  authority  of  the  priest  has  yielded  to  the  author- 
ity of  reason  and  conscience,  until  at  last  the  world  is  awak> 
ing  to  the  truth  that  ever>'  human  being  has  a  right  to 
grow.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  to-day  woman  stands 
in  the  pulpit  as  an  ordained  minister  of  religion.  The 
growth  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  explains  her  advance- 
ment in  the  state  and  in  the  church.  As  a  part  of  human- 
ity she  has  shared  in  its  unfolding  life.  With  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  woman  is  com- 
ing to  her  own. 

Vainly  does  the  church  attempt  to  stay  her  progress.  At 
one  time,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  state,  it  could  forbid 
her  standing  in  the  pulpit  as  a  minister  of  the  eternal  gos- 
pel of  truth,  and  love,  and  righteousness.  Now  it  can  only 
fling  at  her  the  missiles  of  ridicule  and  invective.  No 
longer  a  child,  woman  claims  the  privilege  of  deciding 
for  herself  what  is  right.  When  told  that  woman  is  not 
fitted  to  preach,  that  it  is  enough  for  her  to  attend  the 
^veekly  sewing  society  and  embroider  altar-cloths,  she 
quietly  answers:  **You  can  not  decide  these  matters  for 
me.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  mine  as  well  as 
yours,  and  I  shall  exercise  it/* 
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In  a  word»  while  conservative  clerg>'men  have  been 
slo\vly  adjusting  their  spectacles  U)  l<xik  up  Biblical  texts  to 
be  used  as  weapons  against  her,  she  has  left  them  to  their 
■Bisciissions  of  disputed  passages  and  serenely  gone  forth  to 
proclaim  the  living  word  of  truth  tt)  the  many  who  have 
gladly  welcomed  her  as  a  true  minister  of  God. 

The  eternal  tianction  for  entering  upon  any  good  work  is 
the  ability  to  j>erform  it.  The  questions,  "  Can  woman 
^jjreach?"  *' May  woman  preach?"  which  some  well-mean- 
^Bng^  people  are  still  debating  with  ludicrous  solemnity,  have 
^■>een  answered  affinnativcly.  in  the  most  convincing  way, 
^%ccording  to  the  scientific  method,  by  actual  experiment. 

As  Galileo,  when  ridiculed  and  denounced  for  declaring 
Hfchat  all  bodies  fall  equally  fast,  performed  his  experiment 
^Ht  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  by  which  he  demonstrated  the 
^ftruth  of  his  assertion  for  all  time,  giving  to  the  world  the 
^Krst  law  of  falling  bodies,  so  woman,  though  told  that  she 
^"  ctiuld  not  preach,  has  proven  the  contrary  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  arguments  of  her  opponents  amusing. 

In  the  face  of  deep-seated  prejudice  and  bitter,  persist- 
ant opposition,  she  has  shown  beyond  question  that  she  is 
only  able  to  preach,  but  is  also  able  to  do  far  more  ^ to 
ire  the  strain   of  long  city  pastorates    and   build  up 
Lfong,  growing  churches.     The  place  she  holds  to-day  as  a 
'minister  of  religion  has  not  been  given  t«>  her;  she  has  won 
it  for  herself*  and  holds  it  by  right  divine. 

Doubtless  the  woman  makes  as  many  mistakes  as  the 

man  in  ministerial  work.     But  despite   the  fact  that  the 

leading  theological  schools  have  been  closed  against  her,. 

that  she  has  been  compelled  to  labor  under  great  disad- 

vantages   in  securing  that  thorough   preparation  for  her 

■  work  which  is  essential  to   the  highest  success,  she   has 

^m  already    accomplished     far    m<:>re    than    could    justly    be 

^■expected,  and  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 

B     While  ministering  most  helpfully  to  the  deep  needs  of 

human  souls,  so  far  as  her  influence  reaches,  it  tends  in  a 

special  way  to  make  religion  less  one-sided,  less  masculine 
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in  some  departments,  less  feminine  in  others,  more  htiina^  ^ 
and  divine  in  all. 

While  interested  in  theology  as  the  thought  side  of 
religion,  women  do  not  emphasize  it  at  the  expense  of  right 
feeling  and  right  action,  but  find  God  in  all  that  liberated 
and  lifts»  in  all  that  humbles,  and  sweetens,  and  consoles. 
To  them  the  life  is  more  than  the  creed  ;  hence  their  pres- 
ence in  the  pulpit  tends  to  soften  theological  animosities 
and  promote  religious  unity.  Woman's  fanaticism  in  the 
past  has  l^een  largely  due  to  her  blind  belief  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church,  which  has  presented  religion  from  the 
masculine  standpoint  only,  making  it  largely  consist  of 
intense  devotion  to  certain  theological  beliefs. 

But  now  the  subject  is  also  presented  from  another 
standpoint;  and  more  and  more,  as  men  and  women  study 
side  by  side  in  theological  schools,  and  work  and  confer 
together  as  equals  in  the  ministry,  religion  will  become 
less  masculine  in  the  pulpit,  less  feminine  in  the  pew.s, 
more  nobly  human  in  both.  Thus  in  its  greater  complete- 
ness it  will  the  more  strongly  appeal  to  all  human  beings, 
and  the  churches  will  cease  to  be  so  largely  cxsmposed  of 
women. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  its  exaltation  of  the 
Virgin,  supplies  the  deep  need  uf  the  human  heart  for 
infinite  mother  love ;  but  those  w^ho  would  worship  God 
alone  must  be  led  to  realize  that  the  Eternal  is  mother  as 
well  as  father  to  all  human  beings  ;  they  must  be  led  to  see 
that  the  words,  *'  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  you/*  have  as  deep  a  meaning  as  those  other 
beautiful  words,  **  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him."  We  must  do  away 
with  the  exclusive  use  of  masculine  nouns  and  pronouns 
when  speaking  of  the  Eternal,  that  in  the  all-wise,  all-loving 
one  ever\'  yearning  of  the  human  soul  may  find  fullest 
satisfaction. 

Women  in  the  ministry'  also  exert  a  special  influence  in 
setting  aside  those  offensive  marriage  customs  which  are 
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T^<ilics  of  a  time  when  woman  was  really  given  away,  was 
Hot  recugnized  as  an  independent  human  being,  but  was 
^tansferred  from  the  guardianship  of  her  father  tu  that  of 
ahiLsband.     When  entering  intd  the  most  sacred  relation- 
iihip  of  life,  where  man  and  woman  should  stand  side  by 
side  as  equals,  whatever  detracts  in  any  way  from  dignity 
and  sweet  sincerity  should  be  put  aside.    The  bride  should 
Dot  be  given  away,  nor  asked  to  promise   to  obey,  for  the 
promise  if  sincere  means  subordination,  and  certainly  there 
should  be  no  idle  forms,  no  meaningless  promises  of  any 
Jrind.    The  whole  sersnce  should   symbolize  a  voluntary, 
sacred  union  of  equals :  for  in  view  of  the  subtle  influence 
of  outward  forms  upon  human  thought  and  feeling,  what- 
ever tends  to  ennoble  the  marriage  service  tends  to  enno- 
ble marriage,  and  thus  to  uplift  and  purify  humanity. 

But  while  in  special  ways  the  influence  of  woman  in  the 
ministn*  constantly  tends  to  remove  long*standing  abuses, 
^to  which  in  the  ver\'  nature  of  things  she  is  more  sensitive 
than  her  brother  ministers,  her  work  in  general  is  the 
same  as  their  work,  and  must  be  tested,  as  theirs  is  tested, 
by  its  actual  results.  Since  woman's  civil  rights  are 
not  yet  fully  recognized,  her  public  ministry  of  religion 
might  be  suppressed  by  conservative  clergymen  were  it  not 
for  that  separation  of  church  and  state,  that  religious 
liberty,  which  has  enabled  her  to  win  the  place  she  holds 
to-day.  For  this  reason,  apart  from  all  (jther  weighty  con- 
siderations, women  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  uphold 
any  legislation  which  tends  to  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  which  interferes  with  that  religious  freedom  which 
by  the  constitution  of  these  United  States  is  guaranteed  to 
all.  When  honest  men  are  fined  and  imprisoned  for  refus- 
ing to  keep  Sunday  instead  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest, 
when  Government  aid  of  a  World  s  Fair  is  conditioned  by  a 
Sunday-closing  clause,  earnest,  thoughtful  women  should 
titter  a  protest  against  such  manifest  injustice  to  those  who 
do  not  hold  the  religious  views  of  the  majority. 

There  is  no  tyranny  more  to  be  feared  than  ecclesiastical 
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tyranny,  and  unless  women  are  willing  to  be  deprive<3  o' 
hard-won  privilege,  they  must  persistently  oppose  whatev^^^ 
tends  in  any  way  to  destroy  religfious  freedom.    Vigilantiy 
guarding  that,  they  will  be  able  not  only  to  hold  the  plaoe 
already  secured  for  themselves  as  ministers  of  religion*  but 
to  make  it  a  place  of  constantly  grow^ing  influence;  for 
the  times  are  ripe  for  change.     The  world  grows  weary  of 
worn-out  creeds  and  lifeless  traditions,  and  asks  for  some- 
thing  better.     Men  and  women,  who  think  and  judge  for 
themselves,  demand  a  religion  that  authenticates  itself  to 
reason  and   conscience.     Hence  the   minister  who  would 
meet  their  needs  must  be  thoroughly  alive,  must  be  respon. 
sive  to  the  best  thought  and  noblest  feeling  of  the  age. 
Never  was  there  greater  need  of  a  thoroughly  equipped 
ministry,  and  women  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  those  who 
enter  it  can  not  lean  on  external  supports,  but  must  prove 
their  calling  by  their  work. 

In  a  ministr^^  that  must  demonstrate  its  worth  by  what  it 
does  to  help  the  world,  woman  need  ask  no  favors,  but  may 
quietly  go  forward  in  the  strength  of  the  Eternal  to  accom- 
plish all  the  good  that  her  ability  permits, 

DISCUSSION   OF   SAME   SUBJECT   BY    MRS.  AMELIA  S.  QUINTON 
OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Christianity  reveals  and  emphasizes  the  relation  of  the 
individual  soul  to  God,  and  it  removes  the  obstacles  made 
by  sin  between  God  and  the  individual.  It  bridges  the 
gulf,  and  takes  the  man  back  to  God.  It  does  more  —  it 
works,  not  mechanically  but  chemically,  for  in  gi\ing  the 
revelation,  the  vision  of  G(xi.  it  inevitably  turns  fear  into 
love  ;  it  reunites  God  and  the  individual  soul.  Religion  can 
not  do  a  higher  work,  since  to  see  God  is  to  see  as  God  sees^ 
and  that  is  to  act  as  he  acts,  so  far  as  the  human  soul  can 
do  this.  Thus,  then,  to  unite  souls  to  God  is  to  do  all  of 
God  s  work  for  men. 

Are  women  fitted  to  do  the  work  of  this  all4ncluding 
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ministr>'  ?  What  qualifications  are  necessary  ?  Evidently 
one  must  be  able  to  see  and  hear,  morally  and  spiritually, 
and  able  to  repeat  after  God  his  spoken  thoughts  to  his 
children.  Are  women  endowed  with  these  qualifications? 
Are  they  the  natural  teachers  ?  Ask  histor>^ ;  ask  even  the 
dark  ages ;  ask  also  the  poets  and  the  prophets ;  then  let 
each  questioner  look  into  his  own  home,  and  into  his  own 
heart,  and  make  reply.  To  ask  the  question  to-day  is  to 
answer  it, 

U  woman  is  qualified,  is  she  called  ?  How  can  one  know  ? 
Again  let  us  take  the  divine  judgment.  How  can  we  know 
God's  call,  his  purpose,  his  requirement  of  any  creature? 
The  song-bird  sings.  She  can  not  help  it.  And  the  great 
creatures  of  the  sea  must  take  their  place  therein.  They 
die  if  out  of  their  own  domain,  as  any  soul  does  if  out  of 
Gfjd's  plan.  And  all  God's  ministers  must  chant  bis  love, 
for  they  see  his  presence  and  feel  his  touch,  in  places,  in 
persons,  and  in  principles,  and  they  must  repeat  his 
thoughts  after  him.  Are  women  thus  moved  ?  Let  even  pre- 
Christian  history  answer.  Have  women  thus  moved,  thus 
inspired,  men,  and  cities,  and  nations?  Let  dying  martyTS 
and  transfigured  saints  give  reply.  In  the  latest  floodtide 
of  the  world's  philanthropy  and  Christian  work  are  women 
seen  and  felt  ?  Let  the  overwhelming  statistics  of  the  last 
thirty  years  give  the  answer. 


CHAPTER  VI.— CHARITY,  PHILANTHROPY.  AND 

RELIGION. 

Prefatory  Commevt  by  the  Editor — Copious  Extracts  from  AuofciiSSS 
Deuverf.d  in  tub  Gknerai.  Congress  by  Jane  Ba3«ckoft  Roitssus^ 
Mary  E.  Richmond,  Clara  C.  Hoffman.  Lily  Alice  Toomy.  Minste 
D,    Louis,   and    LTrsitla  N,   Gestefeuj — Brief    Extracts    frqm  a 
Discussion  Participated  in  by  Alice  May  Scldoer,  Sarah  B.  Coopdl 
Lois  A.  White,  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  Elizabeth  B.  Granms,  ,\xd  Pasm 
M.  Har LEY  —  Copious  Extracts  from  Addresses  Deij\'x*eii  in  Till 
General  Congress    by   Eliva   Anne   Thayer,   ^lla    Dietz  CLnm, 
Mary  Lovve  DirKiNs<)N.  and  Rev,  Ida  C.  Hultin — ^Copiols  Extuicis 
from  an  Address  Delivered  in  hie  Catholic  Women's  DEPARrmtxT 
Congress  by  Emma   F.   Cary,  and    from  an  Address  Prepared  foi 
THE  Report  Congress  by  Mrs,  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 


NO  preceding  chapter  has  so  clearly  illustrated  the 
impartial  character  of  the  management  of  the  great 
Congress  as  does  this.  The  World's  Congress  of 
Representative  Women  anticipated  the  World's  Parliament 
of  Religions  in  bringing  together,  on  the  plane  of  mutual 
respect  and  sympathy,  representatives  of  rival  sects,  nay,  of 
antagonistic  faiths. 

While  a  majority  of  the  papers  setting  forth  the  work  of 
various  religious  societies  will  appear  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  Department  and  Report  Congresses,  the  spirit 
of  tolerance,  nay.  of  fellowship,  which  characterized  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  pervades  this  chapter,  wherein  are 
presented  the  aspirations  and  opinions,  the  history  and 
hopes,  of  Jew  and  Gentile ;  of  Catholic  and  Protestant :  of 
the  orthodox,  whose  soundness  has  never  been  questioned  ; 
of  the  heterodox,  at  whom  a  widening  charity  no  longer 
cavils ;  and  of  the  new  heterodox,  whose  views  are  so 
recently  formulated,  or  so  vaguely  shadowed  forth,  that 
they  are  still  classed  ^^nth  vagarists. 
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general  tone  of  the  addresses  reproduced  here,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  their  respective  auth<irs,  is  most 
sig-nificant,  and  may  reasonably  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  following  propositions: 

First,  Although  not  incapable  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, women  are  by  nature  and  by  training  practical ;  they 
measure  a  creed  by  its  adaptation  to  human  service. 

Saond,  In  spite  of  their  conservatism  and  timidity, 
women  are  gaining  rapidly  ''the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions": and  their  natural  hopefulness,  which  some  critics 
name  credulity,  induces  in  them  an  open  mindedness  which 
is  the  best  corrective  of  excessive  conser\'atism. 

Third,  The  results  of  the  higher  education  and  of  the 
spirit  of  progress  are  nowhere  more  clearly  visible  than  in 
the  modem  methods  of  philanthropy.  The  educated,  the 
progressive  woman  will  remain  devout  and  charitable.  She 
will  continue  to  be  the  loaf-giver;  but  she  will  read  her 
Bible  with  a  vision  cleared  by  some  knowledge  of  econom- 
ics, and  she  will  pursue  her  philanthropies  in  the  light  of  a 
growing  knowledge  of  science,  sociolug}:,  and  politics,  with 
all  of  which  she  begins  to  see  that  philanthropy  is  connected. 
The  addresses  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  Miss  Richmond,  Mrs, 
Hoffman,  Miss  Toomy,  Mrs.  Louis,  Mrs.  Clymer,  Mrs.  Dick- 
inson, Miss  Hultin,  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  ilrs.  Gary  are  repro- 
duced almost  entire.  Mrs,  Louis*  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mrs.  Emily  Marshall  Wadsw^orth  of  New  York,  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Board  of  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, and  by  Mrs.  John  T.  linger  of  Pennsylvania, 
representative  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  ;  the  discus- 
sion was  brief,  and  incompletely  reported,  and  is  therefore 
omitted.  From  Mrs.  Gestefeld's  address  about  one-half  i.s 
omitted,  in  order  that  the  discussion  of  it,  which  was  long, 
and  representative  of  many  lines  of  thought,  might  be 
inserted.  In  reproducing  the  discussion  the  intention  has 
been  to  omit  repetitions,  but  to  give  the  main  thought  of 
each  speaker. — [The  Edituk.J 
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The  Modern  Deaconess  Movement  — An  Address*  p^' 
Jane  Bancroft  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  ok  Michigan. 

The  Revised  Version  tells  us  **  The  women  that  publish 
the  tidings  are  a  great  host**;  and  what  commentary tfi*^ 
future  is  to  give  us  upon  that  verse  no  mortal  voice  can  ^^ 
present  foretell.     But  I  design  to  limit  onr  consideration  t*^ 
one  phase  of  woman's  work  in  the  modem  church  whict» 
lies  quite  apart  from  any  of  the  forms  of  woman's  activities 
that  are  so  familiar  to  us.     Apart,  and   yet  again   near, 
because  all  alike  relate  to  woman*s  helpful  service  and  her 
interpretation  of  'Jrod's  truth  by  god-like  deeds.     Yet  this 
form  of  sendee  has  about  it  an  old-time  atmosphere  that  it? 
in  quaint  contrast  to  the  exceeding  modernism  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.     In  truth,  it  reaches  back  to  the  days  of 
St.  Paul,  and  curiously  links  the  modem  church  with  that 
of  apostolic  times.     When  St,  Paul  said  (Romans  xvi,  i) 
"  I  commend  unto  you  Phebe,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Cenchrea,"  he  had  in  mind  an  individual  filling  an  ofl5ce 
precisely  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  deaconess  in  the 
modern  church.    The  best  German  authorities  are  agreed 
on    this    point.     Schafer    in    "  Die   Weibliche   Diakonie/* 
Wacker  in  '-  Der  Diakonessenberuf,"  as  well  as  Fliedner 
himself,  maintain  that  the  office  of  deaconess,  as  it  is  exer- 
cised in  the  Protestant  church  of  Germany  at  the  present 
time,  is  essentially  the   same  as  the   office  known   to  the 
authorities  of  the  early  church. 

It  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  the  female 
diaconate  attained  its  highest  importance.  It  developed 
especially  in  the  Eastern  churchy  for  the  customs  of  the 
country  favored  the  seclusion  of  women  members,  and 
made  it  important  that  certain  duties  connected  with  bap- 
tism, the  visiting  of  the  sick,  and  the  religious  instruction 
of  women  be  performed  by  women  members  who  were 
deaconesses.  As  a  consequence,  the  diaconate  of  women 
was  known  much  longer  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Latin 
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church,  and  traces  of  it  were  still  found  in  the  twelfth  cent- 
ur)%  showing  that   it  was  a  factor  to  be  counted  on  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Christian  era.     As  a  distinct  office 
it  vanished  during  the  Middle  Ages,  together  with  other 
important  features  of  primitive  Christianity.     Yet  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  occasionally  the  mists  of  oblivion  are  dis- 
pelled, and  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  office.     This  is  espe- 
cially true  at  any  period  of  religious  awakening.     So  we 
find  some  traces  of  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  order  among 
the  Waldenses  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  among  the  churches 
of  the  Netherlands  shortly  after   the   great   Reformation, 
and  among  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  century.     These 
attempts  at  the  revival  of  the  office,  sporadic  as  they  were, 
show  that  the  conception  of  it  still  remained  as  a  good  to  be 
realized.    At  the  beginning  of  this  century  many  thoughtful 
people  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  restoring  to 
Ihe  Protestant  church  this  arm  of  service  of  which  it  had 
been  so  long  deprived.    The  cloistered  nuns  had  replaced  the 
apostolic  deaconesses  in  the  Catholic  church,  but  since  the 
famous  labors  of  the  great  Bishop  Vincent  de  Paul,  that 
gfave  rise  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
er}-, the  Catholic  church  had  enjoyed  many  of  the  excel- 
Jent  features  of  the  work  of  the  deaconeSvSes  in  caring  for 
the  needs  of  childhood  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age.     Von 
Stein,  the  famous  German  minister  of  the  early  years  of  the 
century',  had  echoed  the  complaint  of  Sonthey  in  England, 
"Why  can  not  Protestantism  have  its  Sisters  of  Charity?" 
The  answer  was  given  by  a  humble  pastor  of  an  obscure 
village  church  in  the  little  village  of  Kaisers  we  rth  on  the 
Rhine.     The  pastor  was  Theodore  Fliedner,  whose  heart 
was  early  stirred  to  sympathy  with  the  po(jr.  the  weak»  and 
the  erring.     It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  first  Prison 
^Society  was  started  in  Germany.    In  his  attempts  to  reform 
and  aid   discharged   women   prisoners  he  was  led  to  an 
intelligent  conception  and  clear  conviction  of  the  value  of 
the  services  of  Christian  women.     He  determined  to  form 
a  society  of  deaconesses,     A  physician's  daughter  gave  her- 
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self  as  the  first  candidate,  and  a  house  was  opened  for  the 
instruction  and  aid  of  the  sick  and  friendless  poor.  The 
first  patient  was  a  Roman  Catholic  servant-girl.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  the  deaconess  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  was  in  1836.  To-day  a  visit  to  Kaiserswerth 
would  be  a  revelation  of  the  gTO\^i:h  of  the  movement 
Instead  of  the  hired  house,  which  gave  shelter  to  the  dea- 
conesses  in  the  days  of  the  humble  beginning,  there  is 
a  fine  building  of  v^ast  proportions,  the  Mother  House  of 
Kaiserswerth,  to  which  over  seven  tfundred  deaconesses, 
scattered  throughout  the  nations  of  the  world,  look  as  to  a 
veritable  home.  Connected  with  this  is  a  building  called 
the  "  Feierabend  Haus/*  or  '*  Home  of  Evening  Rest/*  which 
is  a  home  for  those  who  have  become  infirm  or  aged  in 
their  self-den>4ng  toil. 

There  are  various  schools  in  which  the  deaconesses  are 
given  practice  in  teaching ;  an  infant  school  ur  kindergar- 
ten, where,  together  with  other  instruction,  great  pains  are 
taken  that  the  stories  of  the  Bible  shall  be  told  so  as  to 
make  them  clear  and  interesting  to  the  youngest  child. 
There  is,  too,  a  normal  school,  where  deaconesses  are  pre- 
pared for  all  grades  of  teaching ;  an  orphan  asylum  is  main- 
tained, where  children  of  the  educated  middle  class,  whose 
fathers  were  pastors  or  professors,  are  received ;  while  an 
insane  asylum,  built  with  every  regard  to  modem  scientific 
equipments,  crowns  an  eminence  just  outside  the  \nllage. 
Here  only  Protestant  women  are  received,  as,  singularly 
enough,  there  are  no  questions  that  insane  patients  more 
violently  ^vrangle  over  than  differences  of  religious  faith : 
but  the  deaconesses  go  forth  to  nurse  equally  patients  of 
either  sect. 

At  the  hospital  over  seven  hundred  patients  were  received 
and  cared  for  last  yean  The  refuge  for  discharged  female 
convicts,  which  was  the  starting  point  of  the  movement,  still 
continues  its  good  work.  Over  nine  hundred  women  have 
been  sheltered  here,  given  an  opportunity  to  turn  to  lives 
of  virtue  and  goodness,  and  afforded  every  aid  that  true 
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friends  could  give  them.  A  publishing  house  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  which  issues  religious  books 
and  tracts.  The  institution  had  only  existed  a  year  and  a 
half  when  some  deaconesses  were  asked  to  take  charge  of  a 
hospital  in  a  neighboring  town.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  work  in  outside  stations,  so  that  now  in  Germany  alone 
Kaiserswerth  deaconesses  are  at  work  in  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent stations.  But  the  most  notable  extension  of  the  work 
is  in  Jerusalem  and  large  cities  of  the  East.  The  hospital 
at  Jerusalem  had  hve  hundred  patients  last  year,  and  over 
seven  thousand  outside  patients  were  treated.  There  are 
also  hospitals  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Beirut,  and  Constanti- 
nople. In  addition  there  is  a  girls'  orphanage  at  Jerusalem, 
another  at  Beirut,  and  prosperous  girls'  schools  exist  in 
Smyrna,  Bucharest,  and  Florence.  The  homes  of  eastern 
lands  are  constantly  being  reached  through  the  influences 
of  these  schools,  and  they  already  have  had  a  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  cause  of  woman's  education  in  the  East. 

But  what  is  tangible  and  apparent  in  the  Kaiserswerth 
field  of  work  is  the  least  of  its  results.  Its  example  has 
stirred  the  heart  of  Protestant  Germany.  Similar  institu- 
tions have  multiplied  all  over  the  continent  and  have  mar- 
velously  prospered. 

Deaconess  institutions  now  exist  in  Switzerland,  France^ 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norw^ay,  Sweden,  Russia,  Austria,  Eng* 
land,  and  Germany,  while  the  countries  in  which  these 
homes  have  stations  are  literally  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  countries  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  isolated  mission  stations 
throughout  the  entire  world,  are  now  served  by  deaconesses. 
The  institutions  that  are  similar  to  Kaiserswerth  unite  with 
it  in  a  general  conference  held  once  in  three  years  at  the 
little  German  village  where  the  movement  first  began.  At 
the  conference  of  September,  1888,  nearly  sixty  mother- 
houses  were  represented  ;  and  seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  sisters  were  working  in  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  different  fields  of  labor,  distributed 
over  nearly  all  countries  of  the  world. 
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The  deaconess  performs  her  duties  without  fee  or  reward. 
This  is  a  main  feature  of  the  system.     She  is  not  free  even 
to  accept    personal    presents,  for  in    that    case  unworthy 
motives  might  creep  in.     The  deaconess  at  Kaisersweith 
receives  from  the  institution  her  modest  wardrode,  consist- 
ing of  a  Sunday  suit  of  dark  blue,  a  working  dress,  blue 
apron,  white  caps  and  collars.     She  has  also  a  small  allorw- 
ance  of  pocket-money.     In  case  of  sickness  she  is  tenderly 
cared  for,  and  when  she  becomes  infirm  or  aged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  holy  duties  she  knows  there  is  waiting  for 
her  a  room  in  the  House  of  Evening  Rest,  the  home  for 
aged  deaconesses.     A  deaconess  attired  in  her  garb,  with 
the  peaceful,  gentle  countenance  that  seems  distinctively  t<» 
belong  to  her,  is  a  pleasant  sight  constantly  seen  on  iht: 
streets  of  German  cities.     Her  deaconess'  attire  is  not  only 
a   protection,  assuring  her  chivalrous  treatment  from  all 
classes  of    men,  but  it  is  a   personal  commendation  that 
serves  her  well  as  an  introduction  to  opening  doors  that 
would  otherwise   remain  closed  to  her.      There   are  ivro 
classes  of  deaconesses  formally  recognized  —  teachers  and 
nurses.     The  training  given  to  nurses  at  Kaiserswerth  may 
be  said  to  have  transformed  the  hospital  wards  of  Europe. 
It  was  at  Kaiserswerth  that  Florence  Nightingale  recei\^ 
the  preparation  that  enabled  her  to  render  such  wise  and 
valuable  ministrations  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  to  render 
like  service  to  the  hospitals  of  England  on  her  return.    On 
the  battlefields  of  all  the  more  recent  European  wars  the 
deaconesses  have  been  found  caring  for  the  wounded*  min- 
istering to  the  dying,  taking  messages  for  home  friends, 
who  otherwise  would  never  know  the  fate  of  their  loved 
ones.     They  perform  their  holy  duties  not  from  any  out- 
ward  motive  or  command,  but  from  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  that  genuine  Christian  love  inspires. 

Outside  of  nurse  and  hospital  duties  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  activities  performed  by  these  devoted  women  of  Christ's 
church.  Some  have  charge  of  refuges  for  magdalens; 
others  serve  in  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  performing  dis- 
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tasteful  and  difficult  duties  with  patience  and  devotion. 
They  do  not  shrink  from  positions  of  positive  danger.  The 
Kaiserswerth  deaconesses  have  a  right  to  be  consulted 
before  being  assigned  to  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  but 
to  the  honor  of  these  saintly  women  it  can  be  said  that  no 
instance  of  refusal  has  ever  occurred,  no  matter  in  what 
form  of  epidemic  or  pestilence  the  duty  has  been  presented. 
An  important  part  of  the  deaconess'  work  is  to  serve  con- 
gregations under  pastoral  direction.  Deaconesses  who  per- 
form this  service  are  kno\\Ti  as  parish  deaconesses,  and  their 
work  is  held  to  be  the  consummate  flower  of  the  service  of 
the  diaconate,  as  it  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of  the 
deaconesses  of  the  early  church. 

In  Paris,  on  the  Rue  de  Bridaine,  is  located  an  establish- 
ment  under  the  direction  of  the  Calvinistic  church  of 
France,  entirely  devoted  to  the  training  of  parish  deacon- 
esses. The  older  and  larger  mother-house  is  on  the  Rue 
de  Reuilly,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  is  under  the 
patronage  of  both  branches  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
France*     It  is  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  city  that  has  been 

tthe  haunt  of  the  turbulent  and  revolutionary  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Fronde.  They  have  under  their  care  a  schcxil, 
a  hospital,  a  reform  school,  and  penitentiary,  and  from  here 
the  deaconesses  go  forth  to  the  gloomy  prison  of  St.  Lazare, 
to  have  charge  of  the  women  in  the  Protestant  division. 
The  same  story  of  patient  love  and  ministration  can  be  told 
of  the  French  as  of  the  German  deaconesses. 

kin  England  the  deaconess'  cause  is  making  notable  ex- 
ision.     It  has  now  a  place  of  its  own  within  the  Anglican 
hrch,  and  outside  of  the  London  institutions  has  homes 
in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbur}%  Chester,  Ely,  Salisbury,  and 

(Winchester.  Within  the  Established  church,  however,  it  is 
Hot  to  be  denied  that  the  sisterhoods  have  developed  more 
prosperously  than  have  the  deaconess'  homes.  There  are 
Jn  England  many  independent  institutions  that  owe  their 
origin  to  the  loving  faith  and  persevering  effort  of  individ- 
uals.   Such  are  the  establishments  of  Dr/Grattan  Guinness 
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at  Harley  House  in  East  London,  the  prison  mission  of  Mrs. 
Meredith,  and  Doctor  Lascron's  Hospital  and  Deaconess 
House  at  Tottenham.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  no  institution  so  widely  known  or  so 
extensive  in  its  beneficent  operations  as  the  Mildmayestal> 
lishment  in  North  London  ;  outside  of  Kaiserswerth  itiself 
none  occupies  a  greater  field  or  is  doing  more  to  commend 
woman's  work  in  the  line  of  practical  benevolence  to  the 
church. 

In  the  German  deaconess*  houses  the  larger  number  of 
the  deaconesses  are  from  the  social  grade  that  furnishes 
domestic  servants,  although  there  are  also  among  them 
ladies  of  education »  of  cultivation,  and  of  better  social 
position. 

But  the  English  deaconesses,  in  the  large  majority,  are 
ladies  of  gentle  birth  and  manners,  often  of  noble  families, 
who  put  aside  lives  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  suffering,  sick,  and  poor  "  for  the  love  of  Christ 
and  in  his  name."  In  the  midst  of  the  slums,  the  crime, 
and  destitution  of  the  most  wretched  parts  of  London » these 
holy  women  pursue  their  calling.  The  course  of  training 
is  thorough  and  complete.  Candidates  are  received  the 
first  month  at  the  Probation  House,  that  their  fitness  may 
be  tested  and  that  they  may  examine  themselves  as  to  their 
motives  and  the  strength  of  their  calling.  Those  who  are 
retained  are  sent  to  the  training-school,  where  a  course  of 
two  years'  training  is  generally  pursued.  Those  who  are 
to  become  trained  nurses  attend  medical  lectures  and  hav-e 
hospital  practice.  In  addition  to  the  studies  pursued  it  is 
expected  that  a  portion  of  every  day  will  be  spent  in  prac- 
tical work  under  the  charge  of  an  older  deaconess.  The 
Mildmay  deaconesses,  who  are  engaged  in  parish  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  visit 
from  house  to  house  among  the  sick  and  poor,  hold  mothers* 
meetings,  teach  night-schools,  conduct  Bible-classes  sepa- 
rately for  men,  women,  and  children :  hold  special  classes 
for  working-women  and  girls  who  are  kept  busily  employed 
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dunng  the  day,  and  during  the  winter  months  have  a 
weekly  average  of  more  than  nine  thousand  attendants  at 
their  sen-ices. 

They  are  solving  tht-  problem  of  "  how  to  reach  the 
masses"  by  resolving  the  masses  into  individuals,  and 
then  influencing  these  individuals  by  the  power  of  personal 
effort  and  love.  Besides  the  hospitals  under  their  care» 
there  are  Convalescent  Homes  in  the  country,  a  Nurses' 
Institute  at  Malta,  and  a  Medical  Mission  at  Jaffa.  There 
is  also  a  railway  mission  for  men  on  duty,  and  special  work 
for  jKjlicemen  and  postmen,  besides  other  lines  of  useful 
work  that  we  can  not  take  space  to  enumerate. 

From  England  the  deaconess  idea  extended  to  Scotland, 
where  it  has  found  a  secure  lodgment  in  the  old  historic 
church  of   John    Knox,     With  true  Scotch  foresight  and 
prudence  the  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly spent  nearly  three  years  in  studying  the  entire  question 
of  woman's  work  wnth  reference  to  the  church,  and  at  last 
evolved  a  scheme  which  was  reported  to  the  Assembly  in 
1886,  and  after  further  consideration  by  the  Assembly  of 
1887  was  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the  organization  of 
the  church.     The  entire  work  of  women  in  the  church  is 
divided  into  three  divisions ;  the  first  and  broadest  is  the 
Woman's  Guild,  that  embraces  members  of  Bible-classes, 
mission  bands,  school-teachers,  and  workers  of  whatever 
kind  within   the  church.     The  next  higher  grade  is  the 
Woman-worker's  Guild,  into  which  none  are  admitted  who 
have  not  attained  a  specified  age  and  who  have  not  worked 
at  least  two  years  with  the  approval  of  the   kirk  session. 
The  third  and  highest  grade  is  formed  of  the  deaconesses 
who  must  engage  to  make  Christian  work  in  connection 
with  the  church  the  chief  object  of  their  lives,  so  long  as 
they  shall  cxrcupy  the  position  of  deaconesses.     A  Deaconess 
Institution  was  soon  after  opened  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1888-89  three  deaconesses  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land were  solemnly  inducted  into  the  office.      By  its  action 
the  Scotch  church  has  formally  recognized  the  deaconess 
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as  an  officer  of  the  church,  being  the  first  of   Protestant 
churches  to  take  that  measure. 

A  plan  similar  in  operation  to  that  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land was  laid  before  the  London  Council  of  the  Presbvt*> 
rian  Reformed  churches  last  summer,  and  was  commeoded 
to  the  churches  represented  in  the  alliance.     Certainly  the 
form  of  Christian  woman's  service  embodied  in  the  office  0/ 
the  deaconess  is  assuming  an  important  place  in  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Europe,     Neither  is  it  w^ithout  influence 
in  America. 

The  German  Lutheran  church,  influenced  by  the  example 
of  the  mother  church  in  Germany,  w^as  the  first  to  endeavor 
to  introduce  into  America  the  beneficent  services  of  womeii 
deacons.      In    1849    Fliedner    himself    accompanied    four 
deaconesses  who  came  to  serve  in  a  hospital  in  Pittsbut^- 
The  work  so  begun  did  not  increase.    The  sisters  rec*eiv'^*^ 
but  few  additions.     More  recently,  however,  the  erection    ^ 
the  Mar>^  J,  Drexel  Home  and  Philadelphia  Mother-hot*^ 
of  Deaconesses  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  moveme^^^ 
among  the  Lutherans,     The  mother-house  in  Philadelph  ^ 
is  strictly  modeled  on  the  German  plan,  save  that  the  hon^^ 
is  built  with  such  magnificence  and  so  provided  with  tlt^ 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  that  no  other  deaconess  hous^ 
can  compare  with  it,  nut  even  the  mother-house  of  all,  a^ 
Kaiserswerth.     But  outside  environment  is  but  an  incident  ^ 
the  spirit  within  is  the  determining  quality ;  and  the  mother--^ 
house  at  Philadelphia  preserves  the  features  and  maintains 
the  spirit  that  constitute  the  value  of  the  work- 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  America  the  di 
coness  work  was  initiated  at  Baltimore.      There  are  m 
two  orderiB  of  deaconesses,  and  also  different  stations  1 
work,  although  in  America,  as  in  England,  within  the  E] 
copal   church  sisterhoods  are   more  influential   and   more 
rapid  in  their  growth  than  are  deaconess  institutions. 

In  the  Presbyterian  church  the  question  of  the  revival  of 
the  oflice  of  deaconess  has  already  claimed  some  attention, 
and  a  prominent  professor,  in  the  theological  seminary  for 
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^a^iiy  successive  years,  earnestly  recommended  the  revival 
of  the  office  tu  the  members  of  his  classes  at  Princeton, 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  gone  further.    It  has 

ali^^^^y  taken  action  that  places  it  first  among;  the  evangel- 

icii-l  denominations   in  America,  and   second  only  to   the 

r^lyxirch  of  Scotland  in  Europe^  in  that  it  has  accorded  to  the 

3.^.a,coness  a  distinct  status  in  the  organization  of  the  church. 

Ira    Iklay,  1888,  the  General  Conference  passed  the  measure 

tli^a.t  effected  this  result,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  meas- 

ure-  taken  at  the  Conference  will  be  more  far-reaching  in  its 

results  than  that  which  instituted  the  office  of  deaconess. 

Ttie  full  and  complete  recognition  accorded  by  the  highest 

aiit-hority  of  the  church  commended  it  to  the  people,  w^ho 

tia.'ve  already  shown  a  remarkable  readiness  to  accept  its 

provisions.     Deaconess  houses  have  already  been  started  or 

projected  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston,  PhiL 

adelpbia,  and  Detroit,  and  many  earnest  Christian  women 

lia^'e  presented  themselves  as  candidates. 

Viewing  the  facts  that  have  been  presented  to  you,  do 
ttiey  not  awaken  in  your  mind  heightened  respect  for  the 
^'cl  that  capable,  devout  Christian  women  can  give  to  the 
^^ligious  uplifting  of  the  civilization  of  our  times?    And  is 

11^  Cot  fitting  that  a  world's  congress  of  women,  which  con- 
<^enis  itself  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  touching  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Christian  church,  should  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  this  phase  of  -woman's  w^ork  in  the  modern  church  ? 
As  ancient  as  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  yet  so  modem  that  we 
in  America  are  looking  upon  it  as  an  innovation,  and  specu- 
lating as  to  its  future. 

It  has  a  future ;  w^e  may  be  sure  of  that.     Firmly  fixed  in 
the  working  forces  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and 

•  protected  by  its  highest  dignitaries;  cared  for  by  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  in  America  with  a  generosity  and  magnifi- 
cence that  its  fatherland  can  not  equal ;  become  a  working 
n>ower  in  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  recognized  offi- 
Kially  by  the   highest   authority  of  the   church ;    adopted 
already  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  England,  and 
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favored  by  men  of  influence  in  American  Presbyterianism 
—  the  diaconate  of  women  is  bound  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  factor  of  church  life  in  America, 


Orgaxizatiux  among  Women  Considered  with  Rtsna 
TO  Philanthropy —Address  by  Mary  E,  Richmond 
OF  Maryland,  Rkad  by  Harriet  Taylor  Upton 
OF  Ohio. 

A  word  first  of  all  with  regard  to  organization  in  philan- 
thropic work,  leaving  women  out  of  the  question.  Relig- 
ion and  education,  between  which  philanthropy  has  its 
logical  place  in  this  programme,  have  been  recognized 
always  as  great  organizing  forces  in  human  development. 
It  is  only  very  recently  that  philanthropy  has  deser\-ed  to 
be  so  recognized-  Tradition  and  a  perverse  interpretation 
of  detached  scriptural  texts  seemed  to  have  established  a 
permanent  lawlessness  in  the  region  of  charity,  and  every 
man  did,  in  alms*deed,  what  seemed  to  him  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  Love  is  not  in  itself  a  disorganizing  force,  and  yet 
the  expression  of  it  has  been  placed  more  and  more,  as 
civilization  advanced,  under  restraints  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable.  That  particular  form  of  love  w^hich  we  call,  for 
lack  of  a  better  name,  *'  philanthropy"  needs,  like  all  other 
forms,  to  be  strengthened  and  deepened  by  restraint,  by 
enlightened  self-denial,  by  cooperation,  by  organization. 
In  what  follows  I  am  compelled^  for  lack  of  time,  to  take 
the  value  of  such  cooperation  and  organization  largely  for 
granted. 

In  casting  about  for  the  causes  which  have  broadened 
women's  charitable  activities,  one  of  the  most  important 
seems  to  me  the  new  classification  of  charities  —  a  classifica- 
tion  which  will  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  century  so 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Within  these  hundred  years, 
for  the  first  time  in  human  histor}',  the  criminal,  the  pros- 
titute, the  insane,  the  vagrant,  the  idiotic,  and  all  other 
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iefective  classes  have  become  objects  of  care  and  solicitude, 
toot  only  to  the  individual  philanthropist,  but,  through  him, 
to  the  State.  In  the  most  civilized  communities  there  are 
Itill  survivals  of  our  old  carelessness  and  inhumanitv»  but 
these  survivals  are  doomed.  With  this  tendency  to  include 
many  things  in  the  list  of  charities  which  were  not  before 
80  classified,  has  appeared  a  counter  tendency  to  exclude  a 
large  class  of  the  higher  educational  charities  —  to  call  them 
charities  no  longer.  Now,  they  resent,  and  rightly  resent, 
is  cLossification.  Many  of  the  higher  forms  of  helpfulness 
ill  not  allow  the  word  **  charity  "  to  be  associated  with 
eir  work. 

But  the  new  dispen.sation  has  included  on  the  one  hand 
far  more  than  it  has  excluded  on  the  other ;  and  this  inclu- 
sion has  multiplied  many-fold  the  number  of  new  institu- 
tions and  the  sum  of  public  and  private  charitable 
expenditure.  The  increasing  complexity  of  our  charitable 
system  brought  about  an  artificial  division  of  labor  between 
:he  sexes.  Men  monopolized  official  and  impersonal  serv- 
ce,  women  cared  for  the  private  and  more  personal  side  of 
iie  work.  For  many  years  the  \vomen  of  our  country  con- 
:ented  themselves  with  private  efforts  in  homes  for  chiU 
iren,  in  hospitals,  and  in  relief  societies.  In  some  States 
:his  still  is  all  that  they  attempt  to  do,  and  even  here  their 
*^ork  is  supplemented  frequently  by  **  advisory  boards  **  of 
men,  who  take  charge  of  the  financial  investments,  and  lend 
:o  the  institutions  an  air  of  respectable  soHdit}'. 

This  is  a  transition  stage.  Advancing  civilization 
iemands  that  official  charity  shall  become  more  and  more 
personal ;  and  the  increasing  responsibilities  placed  upon 
Lhem  require,  on  the  part  of  our  private  charities,  more 
practical  and  business-like  methods.  Individual  women 
like  Dorothea  Dix,  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  and  Katie  Fay, 
who  concerned  themselv^es  with  the  larger  issues  of  official 
relief,  not  with  the  aim  of  '*  advancing  the  cause  of  women,** 
3r  with  any  aim,  however  worthy,  %vhich  was  aside  from 
e  main  issue  of  effecting  the  specific  reforms  which  they 
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had  in  view  —  individual  women  like  these  have  proved* 
w4th  single-hearted  devotion,  their  ability  to  administer  pub- 
lic charitable  trusts.     Such  examples  were  instructive,  and 
as  other  women  showed  a  devoted  interest  in  the  work.thev 
were  appointed  in  a  number  of  States  to  official  positions 
w^hich  gave  them  a  voice  in  the  management  of  public 
institutions  for  women  and  children.     The  higher  educa^ 
tion  of  women  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  of  public  and  private  charities.    Charitable  work  in 
the    future  will   demand  a  trained  mind  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  social  science  and  economics.     Good  inten- 
tions are  no  longer  the  only  essential  of  philanthropic  lead- 
ership ;  in  this,  as  in  all  departments  of  serious  work,  the 
best  of  good  intentions  w^ill  not  be  good  enough  until  we 
have  patiently  learned  before  we  attempt  to  teach.     The 
social    science   departments    of    our  universities  offer  to 
w^omen  the  best  possible  training  for  a  useful  and  honorable 
career. 

Two  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  —  a  gathering  where  women 
have  received  equal  recognition  with  men  for  twenty  years 
—  sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  all  the  States  and  Territories 
about  the  philanthropic  work  of  women.  From  the  replies 
received  I  gather  the  following  facts :  In  six  States  women 
serve  with  men  as  members  of  State  boards  of  charities, 
having  supervision  of  State  charitable  institutions;  in 
eleven  States  women  have  a  semi-official  recognition, 
being  appointed  by  the  legislatures  or  the  courts  to  visit 
and  reptirt  upon  certain  institutions ;  in  fifteen  other  States 
women  are  reported  as  taking  a  ver}^  prominent  part  in  the 
administration  of  private  charities ;  in  eleven  States  their 
administrative  functions,  both  private  and  public^  are 
reported  to  be  ver>^  limited. 

The  line  of  probable  development  is  indicated  by  these 
returns.  It  must  be  a  question  of  only  a  little  time  when 
women  will  be  actively  engaged  in  ever)'  department  of 
charitable  activity,  and  not  even  a  special  tag  can  then  indi- 
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cate  what  percentage  of  the  glory  is  theirs  in  a  work  done 
side  by  side  with  men.  In  the  South,  where  their  progress 
lias  been  most  tardy,  they  are  beginning  to  take  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  problems  of  pauperism  and  crime. 
The  existence  in  any  community  of  a  group  of  women  who 
care  intensely  to  make  things  better,  and  who  know  how  to 
do  so,  will  bring  them  their  opportunity.  The  true  open 
manu  for  women  ever\'where,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  simply 
tliis»  "I  am  ready." 

Are  women  to  have  any  monopoly  of  philanthropy  in  the 

future  ?    By  no  means.    The  division  of  labor  will  no  longer 

be  a  question  of  sex,  but  of  capacity.     I  know  men»  and  am 

proud  to  know  them,  who  think  it  only  a  small  part  of  their 

duly  as  citizens  to  sit  upon  boards  and  vote  away  charitable 

cash  ;  who  are  not  content  when  they  have  sent  their  checks 

upon  the  bank  to  the  various  charities  in  which  they  are 

interested;  but  who  contrive  tn  take  some  time  from  busy 

days  for  personal  service  in  the  homes  of  the  needy;  who 

know  and  care  for  individual  cases  of  weakness,  temptation, 

and  misfortune.     If   we   have  ever  believed   that   it  was 

woman's  peculiar  function  to  be  a  ministering  angel,  we 

liave  learned  better.     Men  of  the  younger  generation  in  our 

large  cities  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  pressing  need 

and  the  privileges  of  personal  sersnce. 

There  is  always  danger  that  women  may  hope  for  larger 
results  from  the  more  attractive,  "  poetic "  charities,  as 
some  one  has  called  them,  than  the  facts  warrant.  The 
vicious  and  the  idle  were  too  long  neglected  for  the  more 
lovable  classes  of  dependents:  and  one  can  not  put  too 
great  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  prompt  and 
thorough  treatment  of  neglected  evils  which  are  a  con- 
tinual menace  to  society.  All  the  wisdom  of  men  and 
women  both  is  needed  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  insti- 
tutional life  and  management-  Wherever  imbecile  women 
are  allowed  to  become  mothers  in  our  almshouses,  we  need 
both  men  and  women  —  the  wisest  and  most  devoted  —  to 
prevent  this  crime.     Wherever  vagrants  are  permitted  to 
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use  our  poor-houses  as  temporary  retreats  to  recover  frotn 
one  debauch  before  beginning  another,  we  need  both  ni^° 
and  women  to  enforce  compulsory  educational  worl^ 
Wherever  juvenile  reformatories^  so  called,  are  made  tti^ 
feeders  of  our  prisons,  we  need  both  men  and  women  1*^ 
reform  these  reformatories.  Wherever  little  children  ar^ 
kept  in  large  institutions  until  they  become  hopelessly 
unfit  for  the  battle  of  life,  we  need  both  men  and  women  to 
place  them  in  country  and  childless  homes,  where  their 
young  lives  may  be  replanted  in  a  healthful  soil. 


THE     SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED  ^  ADDRESS     BY    CLARA   C. 
HOFFMAN    OF    MISSOURI. 

The  world  has  always  confused  philanthropy  with  charity. 
Charit}*  is  the  act  of  giving^  philanthropy  is  the  act  of  love; 
of  seeking  to  do  good  to  the  individual,  and  to  the  whole  race 
to  which  each  individual  belongs.  Charity  is  the  giving  of 
a  loaf  of  bread  to  the  hungr\^ ;  philanthropy  is  the  teaching 
the  women  how  to  make  the  bread,  provided  the  men  have 
earned  the  wheat  to  make  it  with.  Philanthropy  is  deeper, 
brighter,  richer,  and  higher  than  charity.  If  the  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  years  of  labor  that  have  been  given  to 
works  of  charity  had  been  giveq  to  the  broader  and  more 
Christian  work  of  elevating  humanity,  and  broadening 
their  ideas,  and  teaching  them  how  to  do  for  themselves, 
the  world  would  be  better  oflF  to-day  than  it  is.  Again  and 
again  have  thenerv^es  of  self-respect  and  of  self-support  been 
cut  by  the  large  outlay  for  charity  in  the  great  city  —  an 
outlay  which  amounts  to  millions,  and  does  not  benefit 
humanity  beyond  the  present  hour.  We  are  to  talk  about 
the  value  of  organization  in  promoting  philanthropy.  1 
want  to  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  sensi- 
ble man  or  woman  that  organization  advances  any  cause. 
I  shall  illustrate  by  speaking  of  an  organization  that  has 
not  appeared  as  prominently  as  it  would  have  done  if  our 
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beloved  chieftain,  Frances  E.  Willard,  had  been  here.     We 

can  benefit  humanity  best  by  teaching  humanity  to  live 

rightly.     It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  said  that  if  a 

man  wanted  to  be  bom  right  he  had  to  begin  two  hundred 

years  back,     I  think,  if  you   want  to  promote  the  cause  of 

humanity,  you  have  tn  begin,  at  least,  with  the  children.    We 

must  teach  the  children  to  cume  up   into  sober,  earnest, 

honest,  and  thrifty  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  then  we 

shall  not  so  much  need  all  the  display  of  philanthropy  that 

we  have.    The  organization  I  am  always  proud  to  represent, 

the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Association,  struck  the 

Icey-note  in  the  kindergarten  system  that  they  have  been 

establishing  in  all  our  cities.     They  teach  the  little  girls  the 

very  things  they  must  do  in  domestic  life — to  sweep,  to 

make  bread,  to  lay  the  table,  to  cook  beefsteak.     Many  men 

get  drunk  because  they  never  have  an}^  decent  cooking ; 

there  is  no  doubt  about  it.     But  it  is  not  the  wives'  fault 

that  they  do  not  have  their  meals  well  cooked.     How  can 

the  wife  cook  meat  or  bake  bread  well  when  she  has  never 

been   taught   the  art  ?    And   especially  how  can  she  do  it 

when  she  has  to  spend  the  most  of  her  time  trying  tu  make 

a  living,  just  as  the  husband  does?    Reform  in  these  things 

can  not  be  accomplished  except  by  organization.     No  one 

society  can  do  it.     It  must  be  a  great  organization  spread 

over  the  country.     It  must  be  given  prestige  by  women  of 

culture  and  women  of  standing. 

We  struck  the  key-note  again  when*  in  thirty-eight  States 
and  all  the  Territories,  we  succeeded  in  compelling  by  law 
the  education  of  children  in  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system^  laying  a  foundation  there 
that  could  be  laid  only  through  organization.  No  single 
society,  no  woman,  no  matter  how  conscientious  and  ear- 
nest, could  have  accomplished  it :  it  required  a  great  national 
lOrganization  of  women. 
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The  Organized  Work  of  Catholic  Women  —  Addre^^ 
BV  LiLV  Alice  Toomv  of  California.  ^^ 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  consider  the  orgao^^ 
ized  work  of  Catholic  women  in  respect  to  religion,  philan- 
thropy, education,  moral  reform,  and  political  liberty. 

In  cx)nsidering  these  various  departments  of  wonun's 
labor,  each  branch  of  work  leads  into  and  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  next,  its  natural  successor,  thus  forming  a  chain  of 
evolution  full  of  suggestive  thought  to  the  student  of 
sociolog^^ 

In  the  earl 3^  ages  of  the  church  there  were  no  public  or 
State  institutions  of  charity,  such  as  almshouses*  hospitals, 
orphan-asylums;  all  these  were  the  work  of  the  church  and 
of  religious  houses.  Throughout  all  the  centuries  until 
our  own,  almost  all  the  work  of  women  in  organizations  was 
carried  on  in  cloisters.  These  places  of  seclusion  and  pro 
tection  were  made  necessary  by  the  turbulent  and  warlike 
spirit  of  the  ages  in  which  most  of  these  associations  of 
women  were  founded.  Hundreds  of  Catholic  sisterhoods 
lia\nng  various  benevolent  works  for  their  object  grew  up 
and  flourished  in  the  early  centuries  after  Christ:  Many 
of  these  organizations,  such  as  the  female  Templars,  and 
other  orders  of  women  who  followed  the  Crusaders,  to  nurse 
the  sick  and  wounded,  have  ceased  to  exist  wnth  the  need 
for  their  work;  but  hundreds  of  these  societies  continue 
to-day  among  us,  though  comparatively  unknown.  Such  is 
their  spirit  of  humility  and  self-abnegation,  that  these  noble 
women  are  reluctant  to  have  the  world  know  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  others.  There  is  no  kind  of  loving 
service  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  homeless, 
which  is  not  the  life-work  of  many  organizations  of  Catholic 
women. 

Until  the  sixteenth  century  all  European  civilization  was 
Catholic ;  hence  all  the  work  of  women  in  organization  wasi 
the  work  of  Catholic  women. 
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Early  in  the  seventeenth  centurj^  was  founded  an  organ- 
ization of  women  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  widely  known  among  societies  of  Catholic  women.     In 
1630  Louise  le  Gras,  a  devout  young  widow,  under  the 
direction  of  the  noble-hearted  Vincent  de  Paul*  the  Father 
of  the  Poor,  founded  the  Sisters  of  Charity.     In  this,  as  in 
all  Catholic   sisterhoods,  the    members    voluntarily  bind 
themseh^es  to  their  order  by  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  either  made  for  life  or  renewed  at  intervals.    By 
these  vows  these  women  give  up  all  that,  from  our  worldly 
standard  of  the  independence  of  the  individual,  we  call  hap- 
piness in   this   life.      They   voluntarily   renounce  wealth, 
home,  position,  friends,  and  family,  all  to  serve  God  and  his 
needy  suffering  children.      Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  life  of  the  religious  orders  is  the  complete  surrender  of 
the  will  in  obedience  to  those  placed  in  authority.     In  each 
countr}',  State,  or  province  there  is  a  head,  or  mother  house, 
whence  are  sent  out  missions,  or  colonies  of  sisters,  to  estab- 
lish branch   houses  wherever  necessity  calls  them.     The 
government  of  these  sisterhoods  is  that  of  a  republic,  the 
superior,  or  mother-general,  being  elected  for  a  term  of  years 
by  the  whole  community.     Implicit  and  prompt  obedience 
to  the  superior,  as   to  the  voice   of   God,  is  the  magic 
power  which  controls  these  vast  organizations  of  women. 
Ever}'  hour  of  the  daily  life  of  the  average  religious  sister- 
hood, from  half-past  four  or  five  in  the  morning  until  eight 
or  nine  in  the  evening,  is  spent  in  continuous  hard  work, 
lightened  by  an  hour  s  recreation  after  the  midday  meal  and 
another  hour  s  recreation  in  the  evening.     We,  in  the  world, 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  heroism  of  these  sisters,  who  for 
the  love  of  God  give  their  whole  life  to  this  service.     One 
of  the  chief  works  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  is  the  care  of 
the  sick  in  hospitals. 

Of  organizations  of  Catholic  women  who  devote  them- 
seU'es  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick  there  are  more  than  thirty 
in  the  United  States.  In  one  of  our  large  cities  alone  there 
are  twenty-three  orders  of  Catholic  women,  each  having 
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one  or  more  establishments  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  There 
are  more  than  three  hundred  hospitals  in  this  counin" 
entirely  under  the  charge  of  Catholic  sisterhoods.  Several 
organizations  of  women,  such  as  the  Sisters  of  Bon  Shout 
and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  devote  themselves 
to  nursing  the  sick  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  and  several  other  orders  of  Cath- 
olic women  take  care  of  foundling  asylums.     The  sisters 
who  devote   themselves  to  the   servnc^e  of  the  **  least  of 
these  little  ones  "give  their  adopted  children  all  a  loving 
mother's  care  and  devotion.     At  six  or  eight  years  of  age 
each  child  is  adopted  into  a  good  Christian  home,  and  the 
sisters'  work  is   done.     The  sisters  have  a  kindergarten 
connected  with  the  foundling  asylum,  and  usually,  also,  a 
maternity  hospital.     There  are  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  foundling  and  orphan  asylums  in  the  United 
States  under  the  charge  of  Catholic  sisters. 

A  more  advanced  stage  of  the  foundling  asylums  is  the 
protectory,  or  industrial  schools,  which  are  also  the  work  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
membership  of  this  order  when  it  is  stated  that  in  New 
York  State  alone  they  number  over  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. At  the  protectories,  or  industrial  schools,  are  received 
orphans,  foundlings,  and  the  children  of  parents  unfitted  to 
take  care  of  them.  These  boys  and  girls  are  received  in 
every  stage  of  depravity  and  disease.  Under  a  system  of 
moral  and  physical  cleansing  and  training,  the.se  children 
are  brought  up  to  be  good  and  useful  citizens.  In  the  boys* 
department  is  taught  every  branch  of  mechanical  work  and 
trade,  from  shoemaking  to  engineering.  The  girls  are 
trained  in  household  work,  and  are  taught  dress-making, 
glove-making,  stocking-making,  typewriting,  etc.  So  that 
when,  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  these  young  people 
are  sent  out  into  the  world,  and  are  given  positions  in 
shops,  factories,  and  offices,  they  are  able  to  earn  their  own 
support. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  philanthropy  is  that 
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of  providing  homes  for  thu  aged  poor.  The  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  in  their  homes  for  the  aged,  shelter  and  care 
for  all  who  come  to  them,  regardless  of  nationality,  creed, 
or  color.  The  life  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  is  a  daily  mar- 
tyrdom. They  support  their  aged  charges  by  what  they 
beg  from  door  to  door  in  the  form  of  broken  food  and  cast- 
of  clothing.  By  their  wonderful  French  economy  and 
management  they  are  able  to  set  an  excellent  table  from 
the  refuse  food  they  are  given. 

Besides  the  special  organization  of  Catholic  women  for 
the  care  of  the  aged,  the  Grey  Nuns,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  many  other  associations  support  the  aged  poor.  The 
Sisterhcx>d  of  Saint  Francis  was  founded  many  centuries 
ago  by  its  holy  patron,  St*  Francis  of  Assisi.  Am<3ng  the 
many  beautiful  works  to  which  they  devote  themselves^ 
such  as  the  care  of  hospitals  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
blind,  and  the  insane  —  is  the  care  of  the  lepers.  There  are 
many  hundreds  of  these  sisters  in  this  country.  The  Order 
of  Grey  Nuns  is  the  oldest  organization  of  Catholic  women 
in  America,  The  Grey  Nuns  w^ere  established  in  Montreal 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  their  w^ork  being  the  care 
of  aged  men  and  women,  invalid  soldiers,  incurables, 
orphans,  and  magdalens.  The  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis  and 
the  Grey  Nuns,  following  the  example  of  the  sainted  Father 
Damien,  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Canadian  lepers.  The 
sisters  establish  schools,  hospitals,  asylums^  and  homes,  and 
give  the  tenderest  care  to  their  charges,  inevitably  falling 
victims  themselves  sooner  or  later  to  the  loathsome  disease, 
through  their  self-imposed  martyrdom.  Truly  are  these 
sisters  disciples  of  the  great  Teacher  who  said,  **  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend." 

There  are  several  organizations  of  Catholic  women  who 
devote  them.selves  to  the  care  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
mutes.  Notable  among  these  orders  is  a  society  of  lay 
^omen  known  as  the  Nardins,  so  called  from  their  founder, 
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Ernestine  Nardin.  These  women  make  a  special  study  of 
the  physical  and  mental  peculiarities  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf-mutes.  The  Nardin  ladies  establish  homes  and  schools 
where  the  boys  are  taught  printing,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
carpentering,  baking,  and  gardening.  The  giris  are  in- 
structed in  dress-making,  hand  and  machine  se\^^ng,  and 
housework. 

A  beautiful  philanthropic  work  is  that  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  Charitable  Association.  In  one  of  our  large  Eastern 
cities  the  organization  numbers  over  one  thousand  members, 
who,  by  a  monthly  subscription  of  ten  cents  each,  are  able  to 
maintain  the  Free  Home  for  Consumptives,  and  to  give  their 
patients  every  care  and  comfort.  Besides  the  Home,  the 
association  conducts  diet  kitchens  in  p<x>r  quarters  of  the 
city,  where  the  sick  poor  are  daily  supplied  with  milk,  beef- 
tea,  eggs,  and  delicacies.  The  city  is  districted,  and  a  band 
of  twenty  or  thirty  young  ladies  has  charge  of  each  dis- 
trict. Consumptives  are  placed  in  the  home ;  and  patients 
with  other  diseases  are  supported  in  the  general  hospitals. 
Every  week  each  district  band  takes  its  turn  in  caring  for 
the  patients  at  the  Home,  in  amusing  them  and  reading  to 
them,  and  in  providing  them  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  deli- 
cacies. Patients  are  admitted  to  the  Home  regardless  of 
creed  or  color,  and  may  be  visited  at  any  time  by  clergy-men 
of  their  o\sti  choice.  The  only  qualifications  for  admission 
are  poverty  and  consumption.  A  matron  and  trained  nurses 
are  in  charge  of  the  Free  Home  for  Consumptives,  and  con- 
nected with  it  are  a  children's  librar\'.a  working-girrs  club, 
and  an  employment  bureau. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  more  than  fifty  orders  of 
Catholic  women  devoted  to  education.  The  numbers  of 
women  in  these  orders  may  be  counted  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. In  most  of  our  cities  there  are  from  five  to  twenty 
of  these  orders  of  women,  each  having  one.  or  perhaps  half 
a  dozen,  educational  establishments.  Each  of  these  associa- 
tions of  Catholic  women  undertakes  some  especial  training 
or  is  suited  to  some  particular  need.     There  are  about  four 
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thousand  six  hundred  schools  in  the  United  States  under 
the  charge  of  Catholic  sisters.     There  are  half  a  dozen  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  the  teaching;  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Ne^oes-     Notable  among  these  is  the  Order  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  recently   established   by  Katharine   Drexel  of 
Philadelphia,  to  which  she  has  devoted  her  life  and  large 
fortune.     The  sole  purpose  of  Miss  Drexel 's  order  is  the 
instruction  of  the  Indians  and  Negroes.     The  foundation 
house  of  the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  near  Phila- 
delphia,    Mother    Drexel    proposes    to    establish    branch 
houses  throughout   the   South    and   West   wherever  such 
schools  are  needed.     Many  other  orders  are  also  carr>Hng 
on  this  work   with   great   success.     Notable  among  them 
are  several  orders  of  colored  women,  such  as  the  Sisters 
of  Providence  and  of  Saint  Benedict.    Saint  Frances  Acad- 
emy, Baltimore,  is  a  school   for  colored  girls  conducted 
entirely  by  colored  women. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  almost  numberless  educational 
organizations  of  Catholic  women  would  be  tedious.  A  few  of 
the  leading  teaching  orders  will  ser\^e  as  types  of  the  others. 
Probably  the  first  society  of  Catholic  women  bound  by 
their  rules  to  the  work  of  educating  the  young  was  the 
order  known  as  the  Ursulines.  This  sisterhood  was  founded 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  young  Italian 
maiden,  Angela  Merici.  The  disturbed  conditions  of  those 
times  made  it  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  for  women  to  go 
about,  manage  affairs,  or  mix  with  the  world,  unless  under 
the  protection  of  father,  husband,  or  brother.  Hence  arose 
the  cloister,  and  naturally  most  of  the  orders  of  Catholic 
women  founded  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  cloistered  or 
inclosed  societies,  whose  rules  forbade  them  to  leave  the 
inclosure  of  their  convent. 

Such  cloistered  orders  were  the  Visitation  Nuns,  founded 
in  1600  A.  D.,  by  a  pious  young  widow,  Jane  de  Chantal ;  and 
the  Presentation  Nuns,  established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  an  Irish  lady  of  wealth  and  position, 
Nano  Nagle,  who  saw  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  *'  Penal 
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Laws  "  on  the  people  of  her  beloved  country,  and  fona^ 
the  order  of  Presentation  Sisters  to  carry  on  schools  for  lb<i 
poor.     The  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur  wet^ 
founded  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  centur\\  also  for  tlJ^ 
purpose  of   teaching  the  poor.     Another  long-establisbc^ 
order  is  that  of   the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  who  numb^^ 
over  two  thousand  in  this  countr)^   Two  other  organization^ 
widely  and  favorably  known  in  this  country  are  the  Sister^ 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  of  whom  there  are  one  thousand  five  hun-- 
dred  members,  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur.  who 
number  mtne  than  three  thousand  in  the  United  States- 
Both  of  these  orders  were  founded  in  France,  in  this  cent- 
ur\*,  and  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  wants  and  condi- 
tions of  our  day.     In  all  of  the  academies  or  parish  schoob 
under  the  charge  of  any  of  these  teaching  orders,  the  most 
careful  attention  is  given  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical training  of  the  children.    Visiting  one  of  the  many 
thousand  of  these  educational  establishments,  one  is  struck 
by  the  spirit  of  love  and  harmony,  and  by  the  admirable 
discipline. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  some  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  extraordinary'  work  accomplished  in 
the  moral  reform  of  fallen  women  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  an  order  founded  at  Caen,  France,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  sisters  use  no  compulsion  in  dealing  wnth  their 
charges;  the  whole  relation  is  that  of  love  and  confidence. 
They  seek  to  carr\'  out  in  their  work  the  spirit  of  our  divine 
Saviour  toward  Mar)'  Magdalen.  In  the  industrial  schools 
the  sisters  teach  the  fallen  women  and  girls  trades  and 
handicrafts,  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  support  in 
honesty.  Above  all,  the  sisters  seek  to  teach  these  women 
the  principles  of  virtue,  and  that  true  self-respect  which 
comes  from  the  consciousness  that  life  holds  for  them 
unlimited  possibilities  in  careers  of  purity  and  integrity, 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  great  good 
work  that  is  accomplished  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
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Other  organizations  of  Catholic  women  in  visiting  jails, 
penitentiaries,  hospitals,  reform  schools^  etc. 

In  the  limited  space  of  this  paper  I  have  been  able  to 
make  only  the  briefest  mention  of  a  few  out  of  the  thousand 
works  of  religion,  philanthropy,  education,  moral  reform, 
etc.,  carried  on  to-day  by  organizations  oi  Catholic  women. 

Whole  volumes  might  be  written  on  any  one  phase  of 
these  works  of  benevolence.  Gradually  the  world  is  learn- 
ing what  it  owes  to  the  Catholic  church  and  to  the  work  of 
Catholic  women. 


Woman's  Place  in  Hebrew  Thought— Address  by 
MixNiE  D.  Louis  of  New  York,  the  Representative 
OF  the  Hebrew  Womex  of  America, 


In  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  the  world  was  incomplete 
without  woman  ;  with  her  creation  her  organic  equality 
with  man  was  at  once  assured.  As  soon  as  she  had  shown 
her  ingenuous  desire  that  they  should  **  be  as  gods,  knowing 
^ood  and  evil/*  had  fearlessly  sought  knowledge  at  the 
threatened  sacrifice  of  life,  and  had  generously  made  the 
man  share  with  her  what  she  had  found  so  good  and  pleasant, 
she  was  accorded  a  higher  plane,  and  was  acknowledged 
"the  mother  of  all  liWng  :'*  the  mother  of  all  the  quickening 
powers  of  mind  and  body;  the  maternity-element  in  all  that 
lives;  she  is  recognized  in  this  '*  philosophic  legend"  as 
the  divining,  exploring,  discrimiaating  component  of  the 
universal  mind. 

In  verification  of  these  statements^  the  Hebrew  fathers,  in 
their  narration,  present  her  as  an  integral  part  of  their  plan  ; 
^kot  an  accessory,  but  a  prime  force,  not  directing,  but  shap- 
Hlng  in  her  intuitions  the  development  of  that  mission  for 
Bwhich  they  felt  themselves  chosen.  In  the  pictures  of 
■patriarchal  life  drawn  by  the  Scripture  writers,  without  bias 
of  praise  or  censure,  we  feel  that  the  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  promise   to  Abraham,    Isaac,    and  Jacob  was 
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ascribed  by  them  as  much  to  the  sagacious  insight  of  th^ 
women  as  to  the  rigid  obedience  of  the  patriarchs  th^^* 
selves  to  Jehovah's  commands. 

The  Mosaic  code,  which  by  common  consent  has  anti^ 
pated  the  thought  and  experience  of  mankind  by  mal^^ 
centuries,  and  is  surely  not  antiquated  even  to-day,  h-^^ 
bestowed  equal  rights  and  imposed  equal  duties  on  wom^^ 
with  men,  wisely,  however,  regarding  the  necessar\'  an  ^^ 
salutar>^  boundaries  of  the  sexes.  No  woman  who  in^"* 
presses  upon  her  child  the  commandment,  *'  Honor  thy  fathe^"*^ 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  lanf 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  her  allotted  place  on  the  universal  dais.  Side  by  side 
she  rules  with  man,  side  by  side  she  shares  his  dignity  and 
his  honor.  And  from  the  sanctity  with  which  the  Hebrews 
invested  the  function  of  mother  was  doubtless  developed, 
in  later  times,  that  aureole  that  was  made  to  encircle  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  woman  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jestis. 

Woman  took  no  part  in  the  priestly  ser\"ices,  as  the  laws  for 
purification  debarred  her  from  continual  entrance  into  the 
sanctuary;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  her  privilege  to 
study  the  law,  to  prophesy,  and  even  to  administer  the  civil 
governmenL  And  never  did  queen  or  empress  rise  to  higher 
eminence  than  Deborah,  who  dwelt  under  a  palm-tree  in  the 
mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  to  w^hom  the  children  of  Israel 
came  for  judgment.  And  in  the  days  of  King  Josiah,  when 
the  admonitions  of  strange  gods  had  supplanted  the  w^orship 
of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  land,  when  no  man  could  explain 
the  bo<jk  of  the  law  that  had  been  found  in  the  temple  while 
it  was  undergoing  repairs,  a  woman  was  sought  out  who  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  the  long-forgotten  book  — "  Huldab, 
then  studying  in  the  college  at  Jerusalem/'  In  those  an- 
cient days,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  ** higher  education" 
was  already  open  to  women.  She  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges,  even  to  assessments  for  the  repait^  of  the 
temple.  We  have  denied  the  w^omen  of  the  temple  to-day, 
who  are  subject  to  assessments,  any  greater  representation 
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in  its  government ;  though  it  is  the  sentiment  of  some  lead- 
ing rabbis  of  the  present  time,  as  also  of  many  laymen,  that 
"voman  suffrage  **  should  become  an  article  in  the  constitu- 
tions governing  temples  and  synagogues,  extending,  how- 
ever, only  to  women  without  husbands. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, and  their  rehabilitation  in  their  own  land,  they  were 
long  in  a  colonial  state.  Their  women  remained  quiet  *.  it 
was  not  until  the  fierce  Syrian  persecution  attempted  to 
force  Greek  idolatry'  on  the  Jews  that  the  strength  and 
steadfastness  of  woman's  pious  heart  were  brought  into 
notice.  The  heroism  of  Hannah  in  exhorting  her  seven 
sons  to  suffer  death  in  her  presence  rather  than  forswear 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  the  God  of  Israel,  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  her  people  with  a  determination  to  die  before  they 
would  yield  their  sacred  inheritance. 

Though  the  Maccabees  achieved  independence  for  Judea 
and  restored  the  glory  of  their  ancient  kingdom,  it  was  but 
an  ignis  fatuus,  the  phosphorescence  of  a  decaying  state. 
In  the  conflict  between  Greek  and  Judaic  culture,  parties 
^m  arose,  known  as  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  whose 
I  strife   often   reached   such  violence   that   it   menaced   the 
safety  of  the  nation.     During  these  contentions  a  woman 
appeared.   Queen   Alexandra,   who    nut    only   maintained 
peace  f<:>r  ten  years,  but,  apprehending  the  danger  of  extra- 
neous influence  on  the  Jewish  polity,  so  closely  interwoven 
twith  the  Jewish  religion,  established  throughout  her  realm 
schools  for  yoruths  of  sixteen  and  upward,  where  they  could 
study   their  sacred  law  and  become   its  maintainers  and 
defenders.     She  also  endeavored  to  suppress  in  her  king- 
dom ail  panderers  to  superstition — that  moth  of  religion. 
That  noble  work  was  continued  and  improved  by  another 

t woman,  Martha,  wife  of  the  high-priest  Joshua-ben-Gam- 
^la^  who  instituted  schools  for  little  children,  that  they 
might  not  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  history  and  their 
religious  duty.  Thus,  along  with  learned  men,  who,  amid 
all  the  turbulence  of  the  internecine  quarrels,  never  aban- 
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doned  their  study  of  the  law,  there  were  women  v.*! 
adopted  more  practical  means  to  preserv^e  it  by  instilling 
into  the  children  —  the  parents  of  the  coming  generaiic^j 

The  policy  of  cosmopolitan  Rome  was  rather  to  al 
her  captives  into  her  own  state  as  contented  subiects 
aggrandizing  her  supremacy  —  than  to  separate  t] 
intolerance.     Hence,  but  for  the  lamentations  over  trie 
of  their  territory,  the  Jews  dwelt  in  peace,  involuntarih^ 
disseminating  by  their  advent  among  the  pagans  the  gei 
of  new  thought. 

Up  to  the  eleventh  centuf)'  the  Jews  enjoyed,  though 
fitfully,  the  immunities  of  the  various  countries  in  which 
they  settled.  In  the  ambition  of  Christianity  to  become 
the  dominant  power  in  the  world  it  adapted  the  agg^ressive 
policy  of  conquest  by  force  as  surer  than  the  peaceable  one 
of  conquest  by  conviction  ;  the  Jews,  who  found  in  it  only 
strange  accretions  to  their  own  religion,  and  no  fulfillment 
of  the  Messianic  rule  of  love  and  peace,  were  stolidly 
tenacious  of  their  rational,  monotheistic  faith,  and  never 
surrendered  it.  Hence,  they  were  driven  from  place  to 
place,  thrust  out  of  one  countr>'  to  await  the  same  fate  in 
another,  and  robbed  of  some  privilege  with  every  banish- 
ment; they  were  pushed  back  to  the  Ghetto,  and  their 
intellectual  and  material  activity  beyond  its  narrow  limits 
was  asphyxiated.  During  this  period  of  insecurity  and 
apprehension  men,  much  less  women,  had  no  heart  to  cul* 
tivate  anything  but  resignation ;  yet  the  preparations  for 
religious  obsen^ances,  multiplying  in  proportion  to  the 
exclusiv^e  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  demanded  such 
special  knowledge  that  in  the  thirteenth  centurv'  a  rabbi 
issued  a  manual  of  religious  duties  for  women,  which  he 
deemed  it  as  necessarv^  for  them  to  study  —  inasmuch  as 
they  had  charge  of  all  the  preparations  for  these  duties  ^ 
as  for  the  men  to  study  the  Talmud.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  rabbis  became  the  chief  students  and 
teachers  of  this  branch ;  many  of  them  also  studied  the 
Talmud ;  and  so  learned  did  they  become  that  their  decis- 
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ions    on    certain    points    acquired    rabbinical    authority. 

•Noted  among  them  was   Dolze.  the   wife  of  a   rabbi  in 
^Vorms,  who  knew  every  rule  concerning  forbidden  food, 
and  the  entire  service  as  chanted  in  the  synagogues,  and 
gave  open  lectures  on  these  subjects  on  the  Sabbath.     In 
1       Bagdad  dwelt  a  daughter  of  a  rabbi,  so  versed  in  the  Bible 
■     and  the  Talmud,  that  she  gathered  around  her  thousands  of 
p       pupils  to  whom  she  publicly  lectured. 

I  The  Protestant  Reformation  gave  an  impetus  to  the  pro- 

I        founder  study  of  the  Bible.     Chri.stian  women  gained  such 

proficiency  in  the   Hebrew  language  that  they  read   and 

I  wrote  it  fluently.  What  wonder,  as  Kayserling  says,  that 
Jewesses  studied  their  own  literature  with  more  zeal,  gain- 
ing power  with  knowledge.  Thus  in  1 709  A.  D.  Sara  Oppen- 
heim  wTote  a  prayer-book  for  the  home,  called  the  **  Esther- 
roll  **;  Krendei  Steinhardt,  wife  of  a  distinguished  rabbi, 
received  the  name  of  '*  Rabbizin  " — female  rabbi — on 
account  of  her  scholarly  acquirements ;  .she  understood  so 
thoroughly  the  ritual  for  festivals  that  on  one  occasion  her 
husband,  unable  to  explain  clearly  a  passage  in  it,  sought 

*her  assistance.  Bienvenida  Ghirondi,  who  lived  in  the 
eighteenth  centur3^  while  a  young  girl,  held  Talmudic  dis- 
putations with  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholars  of  her  time, 
and  later  taught  her  son  and  other  young  people  the 
Hebrew  grammar  and  Bible,  and  the  commentaries  of 
Maimonides  and  Raschi. 

In  the  forced  wanderings  of  the  Jews  they  sought  refuge 
wherever  a  liberal  rule  permitted.  We  find  them  in 
Prussia,  under  the  Fredericks,  in  whose  successive  reigns 
enlightenment  was  encouraged  ;  and  this  enlightenment 
was  in  no  small  degree  accelerated,  by  the  Jew,  Moses 
H  Mendelssohn.  This  '*  golden  age  "  of  German  literature 
brought  into  the  field  Hebrew  women  of  culture  ;  the  most 
famous  salons  in  Berlin  were  those  of  the  Jewesses,  Dorothea 
and  Henrietta  Mendelssohn,  Henrietta  Herz,  and  Rachel 
Lerin  Vamhagen  ;  also  in  Weimar  did  the  salons  of  Fanny 
von  Amstein  and  her  sister  rank  among  the  first.     Though 
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the  substantial,  sparkling  intellectuality  of  these  wom^^ 
attracted  to  them  the  master-minds  of  the  age,  they  co^^ 
tributed  apparently  nothing  to  their  own  religion,  >neldin^ 
to  a  vanity  which  prompted  them  to  cloak  it.    Yet  it  i^ 
recorded  that  Rachel  Varnhagen,  the  most  noted  of  theni:^ 
said  in  her  last  hours,  •'  With  a  sacred  joy  do  I  think  of  my 
origin,  and  of  this  whole  vast  destiny  by  which  the  oldest 
remembrances,  the  most  distant  times  and  places,  are  with 
the  newest  conditions  bound  together.     What  for  so  long  a 
time  was  to  me  the  greatest  ignominy,  the  sorest  sorrow  and 
misfortune,  that  I  was  bom  a  Jewess,  I  would  not  now  part 
with  for  any  price.'*     As  ideas  float  in  the  air  before  they  are 
condensed  into  positive  shape  in  any  single  mind  as  a  basis 
for  action,  it  might  be  possible  that  this  free  intercourse 
between  Christian  and  Jew  had  some  vague  bearing  on  the 
movement  for  *'  Jewish  Reform,"  which  originated  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  nearer  assimila- 
tion with  modern  customs,  without  sacrificing  the  essentials 
of  Jewish  belief. 

Judaism  had  no  firmer,  more  trustful,  more  hopeful,  yet 
lethargic,  adherents  than  its  English  followers;  but  it  was 
the  women  w^ho  were  first  responsive  to  the  awakening 
spirit  of  progress.  Anna  Maria  Goldsmidt,  Grace  Aguilar, 
Hester  Rothschild,  and  others  have  transmitted  with 
rekindled  ardor  the  pure  glow  of  their  ancestral  faith  to 
succeeding  generations;  and  in  the  noted  house  of  Roth- 
schild their  w^omen  have  made  the  worth  of  Judaism  per- 
meate and  sustain  the  benefit  of  their  great  wealth.  In  our 
own  fair  land  the  Jew  finds  his  soul  in  consonance  wnth  the 
heavenly  refrain  of  liberty.  His  religion  reaches  out  to 
the  farthest  border-line,  and  his  women  bravely  help  him. 
Already  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  did  Miss  Rebecca 
Gratz  institute  the  first  Jewish  Sunday-school  in  this  country; 
and  since  then  the  religious  school,  presided  over  largely  by 
w«»men.  has  become  an  adjunct  to  every  Jewish  congrega- 
liun.  Among  women  conspicuous  in  this  \vork  are  Emma 
Mordecai  and  Alice  Dalsheimer.     In  these  schools  patriot- 
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istn  to  country  and  constancy  lo  religion  are  inculcated  as 
^Ve  bases  of  all  enduring  worth.     Probably,  in  the  present 
age,  nowhere  have  Jewish  women  battled  no  valorously  for 
lier  people  as  here,     Emma  Lazarus,  well  known  to  the 
EnglishnSpeaking  world,  again  swept  the  Hebrew  lyre,  that 
its  passionate  tones  might  reach  the  heart  of  her  suffering 
people,  to  bear  unto  them  hope,  and  to  bear  unto  the  hearts 
of  others,  tenderness  and  compassion.    An  innovation  in  the 
Jewish  ser\^ce,  due  to  a  Jewess,  Miss  Peminah    Moise  of 
Charleston,  S-  C,  was  the  singing  of  English  hymns.     Miss 
3Ioise  wrote  a  book  of  English  hymns  for  the  first  Reform 
congregation  in  her  city ;  many  of  them  are  embodied  in 
the  various  hymn-books  now  in  use  in  most  of  the  temples 
and  s>Tiagogues,  to  which  also  Emma  Lazarus  and  iJeborah 
Kleinert  have  contributed.     And  now  the  Hebrew^  woman, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  checkered  career,  will  soon  assume 
the  priestly  office.     Already  twtj  intrepid  women,  marshal- 
ing the  way»  Ray  Frank  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Lena  Aron- 
sohn  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  are  studying   for  the  Jewish 
ministr\"  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  at  Cincinnati. 

The  rabbis  have  .said :  **  The  world  stands  on  three 
pillars  —  law.  worship,  and  charity."  In  private  life  the 
Jewess  has  always  helped  to  strengthen  these  pillars  ;  but 
now  she  too  "  lets  her  light  shine  that  they  may  .see  her 
good  works  '* ;  and  with  her  kindergartens,  her  industrial 
schools,  her  homes  for  the  orphan  and  friendless,  her  sis- 
terhoods of  personal  service » she  enlists  in  the  great  "  army 
of  peace  *'  which  is  battling  to-day  under  that  old  Mosaic 
command,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  In 
ever}'  humanitarian  path  does  she  enter.  The  first  female 
resident  physician  in  a  general  hospital  in  New  York  City, 
tinder  male  governors,  was  a  Jewess,  Dr.  Jusephine  Wal- 
ter ;  the  first  female  dentist  of  Germany  was  Dr,  Fanny 
Stemfeldt,  a  Jewess  of  ilunich  ;  the  fifth  training-school 
for  nurses  established  in  this  country'  was  founded  by  a 
Jewess,  Mrs.  Alma  Hendricks  of  New  York ;  the  largest 
scholarship  ever  bestowed  on  an  art  student  was  given  by  a 
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Jewess,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lazarus  of  New  York ;  a  Jewess  of  Lo^ 
don,  May  Abrams,  has  become  the  first  female  facto O* 
inspector  there  :  aod  the  latest  projected  movement  in  Xt^"^ 
Y<»rk  City,  to  empower  trained  female  nurses  to  beconn^ 
inspectors  of  tenement  districts,  has  been  started  by  ** 
Jewess. 

I  feel  that  I  have  been  called  to-day.  insignificant  as  I  ViTd^ 
not  only  to  speak  for  my  Hebrew  sisters,  but  also  to  speaks 
to  my  Christian  ones;  to  say  that  we  Hebrew  women, 
with  all  our  pride  in  our  origin,  our  prophets,  our  poets,  our 
warriors,  our  statesmen,  our  artists,  our  scholars,  our  phi- 
lanthropists, our  Moses,  our  Isaiah^  yea.  oitr  Jesus,  know  that 
we  belong  to  the  roll  of  the  world's  worthies  ;  and  we  dare 
claim  the  just  recognition  due  us.  In  culture,  in  labor,  in 
charity,  in  every  virtuous  walk,  we  are  in  step  with  you  — 
nay,  our  shoes  were  already  worn  when  you  began  the 
march ;  and  am  I  too  bold  when  I  say  that  in  martyrdom 
to  us  belongs  the  palm? 

It  is  the  history  of  a  religion,  its  inspiration,  its  motive, 
its  strength,  its  efficacy,  that  must  decide  for  or  against  it. 
We  no  longer  live  in  a  mist  of  superstition,  in  \vhich  natural 
phenomena  are  accepted  as  miracles.  The  necessity  to  find 
a  new  country ;  the  judgment  to  select  a  fruitful  one ;  the 
courage  to  conquer  and  hold  it;  the  ability  to  govern  it» 
making  it  a  light  imto  mankind,  under  the  faith  that  there 
is  a  guiding,  ruling  power— in  all  this,  Hebrew^  history  is  a 
prototype  of  American  histor\\  Shall  the  Jews  and  their 
descendants  be  hated  for  it  ?  Shall  they  l^e  ostracized  as 
aliens  instead  of  welcomed  as  heirs  ? 

We  ask  you,  our  Christian  sisters,  to  study  our  history; 
and  let  enlightened  reason  aid  you  to  perceive  and  obliter- 
ate the  misconceptions  of  the  Christian  mind ;  even  as  to- 
day you  are  obliterating  that  other  misconception,  through 
which  your  just  recognition  as  co-workers  in  the  world's 
advancement  has  been  s<  *  long  withheld. 
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Woman  as  a  Religious  Teacher  — Address  by  Ursula 
N.  Gestefeld  of  New  York. 


Of  all  the  departments  of  activity  now  open  to  woman, 
none  is  more  important  than  the  office  of  religious  teacher. 
The  requisites  for  this  office,  and  what  it  entails  upon  the 
one  who  fills  it,  should  be  considered. 

Woman  at  present,   more  perhaps  than   man,  leads  by 

example.     Her  influence,  like  the  greatest  forces  in  nature, 

is  silent  and  subtle.     What  she  is  within  makes  itself  felt 

v^ithout.    Grand  as  are  her  achievements  in  art,  in  science. 

in  literature,  in  all  lines  on  which  humanity  climbs,  a  noble, 

exalted  womanhood  outstrips  them  all.     All  education  and 

experience,  therefbre,  which  tends  to  enlarge  her  nature^ 

develop  her  latent  powers,  bring  to  her  recognition  the  best 

of  herself,  are  valuable.     The  education  which  comes  from 

study  and  the  education  which  comes  from  life  are  equally 

important  in  the  training  of  woman  as  a  religious  teacher. 

While  the  education  of  the  schools  may  make  woman  a 

preacher,   it  must  be  coupled   with  the  education  which 

comes  from  living,  to  make  her  a  religious  teacher. 

Woman  needs  to  grow  and  ripen  through  experience  to 
minister  to  souls.  She  must  be  able  to  say  to  the  suffering 
and  sorrowing,  **  I  know":  to  the  wearied  and  wandering, 
"*"!  see";  to  the  hopeless  and  despairing,  "1  feel  with  you." 
She  must  be  able  to  stand  on  all  levels,  to  descend  to  all 
depths,  to  show  the  way.  For  her  there  must  be  no  high 
^and  no  low.  She  must  see  in  every  soul  only  the  child  of  God, 
^only  a  member  of  the  one  body,  even  as  she  is.  She  must 
have  this  religion  of  the  heart  as  well  as  a  religion  of  the 
head,  that  she  may  not  give  to  the  hungry  ones  who  clamor 
for  food,  a  stone,  instead  of  the  living  bread  which  alone 
can  satisfy. 

It  is  the  essentially  feminine,  the  motherly,  element  which 
makes  the  religious  teacher,  as  it  is  the  masculine  that 
makes  the  theologian  ;  and  souls  need  instruction  far  more 
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than  they  need  theology.  Where  theology*  ends,  religion 
begins :  where  the  theologian  fails,  the  teacher  succeeds, 
where  the  arbitrary  and  unyielding  decisions  of  theological 
creeds  repel,  the  feminine  intuitions  invite ;  where  dogma 
drives  through  fear,  the  teaching  which  is  the  impulse  of 
the  feminine  soul  wins  through  love. 

Woman  can  not  be  a  religious  teacher  and  a  dogmatist 
Her  instincts  are  naturally  above  her  creeds.  They  lead  ber 
to  serve  her  God  by  ser\'ing  her  fellow-men.  How  she  can 
best  do  this  is  the  kaleidoscopic  problem  continually 
fronting  her ;  and  she  sees  a  clearer  road  and  larger 
bilities  before  her  when  she  elects  to  be  the  teacher  rath< 
than  the  preacher. 

As  this  teacher  she  will  perceive  the  truth  in  science  as 
well  as  in  religion.  Recognizing  the  injustice  of  the 
divorce  which  has  existed  between  these  so  long,  she  will 
bring  them  together,  uniting  them  in  the  marriage  which 
shall  beget  an  offspring  —  the  science  of  di\nnity.  The 
world  has  waited  long  for  its  ecclesiastics  to  perform  thi> 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  time  has  come  when  woman 
assumes  the  role  of  officiating  priest. 

Instead  of  •*  Believe,  only  believe,"  she  cries, "  Understand 
and  prove,  and  you  may  know/" 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  masculine  nature  to  affirm 
that  the  feminine  is  nearer  to  the  Infinite,  and  more 
closely  in  touch  with  it.  That  is  the  most  successful  cler- 
gyman to-day  in  whom  the  feminine  quality  is  well  devel- 
oped, although  he  is  the  one  most  likely  to  lie  tried  for 
heresy.  He  has  his  own  revelation,  which  often  stands 
opposed  to  his  doctrine,  that  Zacharias  revelation,  from  the 
right  side  of  the  altar,  which  strikes  him  dumb;  for,  filled 
with  the  God-knowledge  which  floods  his  being,  he  can  no 
longer  expound  mere  man-made  creeds. 

Doctrinal  theology  is  the  formulation  of  the  masculine 
intellect,  and  is  hard,  rigid,  and  unyielding  in  its  limita- 
tions, God-knowledge  is  direct  from  the  O\*ersoul,  and 
woman  is  its  receiver  and   transmitter.     One  of  her  first 
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requisites  as  a  religious  teacher  is  to  keep  herself  recep- 
tive, to  seek  more  in  the  within  than  in  the  without.  Then, 
instead  of  wrath,  judgment,  and  retribution  —  the  mascu- 
line \new  of  God  —  she  will  proclaim  love,  charity,  and  peace. 
The  coming  religious  teachers  of  the  world  will  be  the 
feminine  souls,  whether  these  be  found  in  men  or  in 
women.  The  divine  descends  into  the  world  only  through 
them,  and  of  them  only  can  the  Christ  be  born.  For  the 
masculine  souls,  developing  only  on  the  plane  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  divine  remains  the  unknowable. 

Another  requisite  for  woman  as  a  religious  teacher  is  fear- 
lessness. She  must  not  be  afraid  to  teach  what  her  whole 
being  recognizes  as  truth.  If  she  makes  the  purest  and 
noblest  womanhood  her  standard,  the  ideal  to  which  she 
bends  every  energy,  she  will  not  lead  her  people  astray. 

If,  with  all  her  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  she  desires  only 
imth  for  the  sake  of  truth  ;  desires  it  that  she  may  impart 
it ;  desires  it  that  she  may  point  the  way  for  seeking  feet  to 
follow ;  she  will  not  err. 

Courage  is  a  most  essential  requisite  for  a  religious 
teacher;  the  courage  of  conviction  and  self-abnegation. 
^o  one  is  fit  to  hold  that  othce,  man  or  woman,  who  can 
not  put  his  cause  before  himself,  content  to  be  veiled  by  it. 
Woman,  more  than  man,  can  be  self-sacrificing.  She  can 
lay  all  upon  the  altar,  keeping  nothing  back,  asking  no 
reward  for  herself,  though  demanding  all  respect  for  her 
work ;  content  if  mankind  be  helped  forward  through  her 
efforts ;  if  the  cause  she  represents  be  uplifted  and  honored. 
Ta4ay  woman  is  able  to  pursue  power,  in  large  measure, 
along  the  same  lines  with  man,  competing  with  him  as  an 
individual,  asking  no  special  consideration,  only  equal 
opportunities  and  privileges.  As  yet,  enjoyment  of  polit- 
ical power  is  largely  in  anticipation,  but  she  is  tasting  the 
delights  of  the  intellectual  sufficiently  to  have  a  vigorous 
appetite  for  more.  Through  intellectual  development  she 
ias  become  comparatively  independent,  where  before  she 
as  helpless ;  and  she  enjoys,  as  only  centuries  of  repres- 
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sion  can  enable  her  to  enjoy,  the  larger  freedom  which  is 
now  hers.  Financial  independence  is  possible  to-day  for 
the  young  woman  who  has  brain  and  determination  enough 
to  secure  it.  It  enables  her  to  cultivate  and  develop  her 
intellectual  faculties,  and  makes  her  less  inclined  to  enter 
any  relation  which  does  not  give  her  scope  for  their 
exercise. 

We  have  brilliant  women  to  whom  men  pay  inteikctual 
homage,  and  Avhom  other  women  regard  with  admiraii'n. 
And  yet  the  religious  teachers  can  not  come  from  these,  if 
moral  and  intellectual  ability  is  all  they  offer.     Intellect- 
uality  without  spirituality  is  a  flower  without  perfume,  to  be 
admired  but  not  enjoyed.     Intellectuality  without  spiritual, 
ity  first  blunts,  then  covers,  then  smothers  woman's  intui- 
tions; and  only  the  intuitive  woman  can  be  the  greatest 
religious  teacher.     Intuitions  are  God's  method  of  speaking 
to  the  soul.     They  contain  the  highest  wisdom.     But  the 
purely  intellectual  woman,  for  whom  everyi:hing  must  be 
objectively  demonstrated,  is  first  deaf  and  then  dead  to 
them.     Her  city  of  refuge  is  not  *'  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High/*  but,  at  the  best,  a  liberal  agnosticism. 

Neither  can  the  religious  teacher  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  mere  religionists,  those  who  ^re  ruled  by  their 
emotions  and  make  no  demand  upon  their  thinking  facul- 
ties; for  to  live  in  the  feeling  only,  is  also  to  deaden 
the  intuitions.  From  these  come  exhorters,  and  their 
work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  good,  a  part  of  the  whole ;  but 
they  are  not  religious  teachers. 

The  ideal  religious  teacher  will  be  the  woman  who  can 
unite  the  ideal  and  the  practical ;  who  can  find  the  essence 
in  every  aspect  of  truth  offered  by  the  scientific,  the  philo. 
sophic,  and  the  religious  world,  and,  inspecting  it  in  the 
light  of  the  never-dying  flame  upon  the  altar  of  her  o\n% 
soul,  bring  it  forth  again  with  the  divine  seal  upon  it.  She 
will  teach  principles  more  than  personal  views,  insist  upon 
deeds  rather  than  theories,  proclaim  right-thinking  the 
basis  for  God-like  living.     She  will  be  the  woman  wh 
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intellectuality  does  not  stifle  her  emotions,  whose  feelings 
do  nut  d%varf  her  intellect ;  one  in  whom  both  sides  of 
her  nature  are  well-deYeloped  and  held  in  equilibrium; 
stroog,  courageous,  with  fine  moral  sensibilities,  unselfish^ 
neither  seeking  commendation  nor  fearing  condemnation  ; 
a  new  humanity  will  be  bom  of  her  labors,  composed,  not 
of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics,  but  of  those  who,  conceiving  the  Christ  ideal  the 
divine  pattern  to  which  all  mankind  is  to  conform,  press 
forward  as  one  body  to  actualize  it.  Charity  for  every 
form  of  belief,  lovnng  kindness  for  every  traveler  in  this 
King  s  highway,  whatever  gates  he  elects  to  pass  through 
on  his  journey,  will  characterize  the  members  of  this  body. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT  BY  ALICE  MAY  SCUDDER 
OF  NEW  JERSEY,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  SOCI- 
ETY  OF  CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR. 

All  thoughts  of  woman  as  a  religious  teacher  can  be 
brought  under  the  four  words,  pulpit,  press,  pedagogue^ 
and  parent,  and  these  four  P's  we  shall  briefly  consider. 

First  the  pulpit :  Woman  was  first  admitted  to  the  min- 
istry* in  this  country  in  the  year  1853,  and  while  she  has 
ince  then  become  better  fitted  for  this  vocation,  through 
higher  education,  yet  comparatively  few  of  her  sex  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  this  ofiice.  This  is  well,  for 
not  many  women  have  the  necessary  qualifications. 

A  good  preacher  needs  to  be  fearless,  not  afraid  to  doff 
the  garments  of  tradition  and  don  such  as  are  in  keeping 
with  the  religious  fashions  of  the  times.  The  conservative 
and  sentimental  nature  of  woman  unfits  her  in  a  measure 
for  this  work.  The  nineteenth  century  preacher  must  also 
be  an  explorer ;  and  our  clerical  women  must  be  willing  to 
search  for  truth  everywhere — *' in  the  heavens  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth  * —  if  they  are  to 
obtain  an  intelligent  hearing.     The  work  of  the  ministry 
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demands  so  much  time  for  study  that  women  ought  not  to 
undertake  it  unless  they  are  willing  to  remain  singk 
Domestic  cares  and  maternal  duties  are  too  absorbing  kr 
preachers. 

Consider  next  the  press :  It  seems  that  the  people  of 
to-day  are  all  eyes,  while  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  all 
ears.  There  was  comparatively  little  reading  done  ihen. 
but  nowadays  most  learning  is  acquired  from  the  printed 
page.  Now,  young  and  old,  ignorant  and  wise,  jump  for 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  much  as  a  blueftsh  leaps 
for  his  morning  meal  at  daybreak.  In  the  realm  of  liler- 
SLTv  production,  woman  has  a  high  place:  and  she  leaches 
religion  as  truly  through  the  printed  page  as  she  can  in  the 
pulpit,  and  far  more  extensively.  To  prove  woman *s  p<jver 
through  the  press  I  need  but  mention  the  names  of  Frances 
E.  Willard,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Jennie  June,  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Susan  Cvx>lidge,  Lucy  Larcom.  and  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary 

Third,  let  us  consider  woman  as  a  pedagogue  :  We  have 
seen  that  some  are  fitted  for  the  pulpit,  and  that  more  are 
qiudified  to  write  for  the  press ;  but  into  the  field  of  instnic- 
tion  multitudes  may  enter.  Ethical  culture  has  not  been  so 
banished  from  the  school-room  that  the  power  of  a  life 
resplendent  with  Christian  virtues,  can  not  be  felt.  A  holy 
life  is  a  mighty  religious  influence,  but  of  course  it  can 
speak  with  more  power  in  the  Sunday-school  or  junior 
mdeavor  society,  for  there  the  children  meet  to  drink 
copioQsiy  fiom  tlie  fountain  of  ethical  knowledge. 

Our  last  ooDsidentioci  is  vmnan  as  a  parent  or  mother. 
In  the  sfdiete  d  motlKfliood  she  reaches  her  climax  of 
oppoitnnity  and  vestMacss^  Woman  should  never  delegate 
7  :rious  leadifaig  to  others,  for  no  one  can  instruct  her 
cbildien  so  irell  as  Imstlf.  Tliis  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
fened  evi^n  to  tlie  dum^  of  God. 

When  the  late  Mctor  BiBannel  sought  to  remove  the 
nans  of  the  Sacied  Heart,  sonie  noble  ladies  waited  upon 
him  and  imploivd  htm  to  let  them  stay,  declaring  that  their 
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daughters  could  not  receive  proper  religious  instructions  if 
the  pious  sisterhood  were  removed.  The  king  listened 
attentively,  and  then  said,  *'  I  know  that  there  are  at  this 
moment  many  ladies  better  qualified  to  educate  children 
than  are  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  these  pious 
teachers,"  continued  he,  bowing  courteously,  '*  are  your- 
selves, their  mothers." 


DISCUSSION  CONTINUED  BY  SARAH  B.  COOPER  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA, PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDER^ 
OARTEN    UNION. 

I  rejoice  in  the  larger  life  of  women  in  the  church.  The 
church  has  a  right  to  the  best  gifts  of  noble  women  —  the 
mothers  and  the  sisters  who  are  doing  the  great  w^ork  of 
life.  •*  It  is  gold  too  precious  to  be  lost,  and  we  are  dying 
for  want  of  just  such  material."  Yet  in  days  not  very 
remote,  '*on  a  mere  punctilio,"  they  excluded  from  active 
Service  in  the  church  feminine  elements  that  would  have 
increased  its  power.  As  a  noted  clergyman  said,  "and  so 
we  have  our  bean-poles  of  propriety,  but  not  a  single  morn> 
fng.glory  twining  about  them  and  blossoming  out  to  the 
glory  of  God/' 

The  Creator  hath  set  the  sons  and  daughters  side  by  side 
at  the  hearthstone.  It  is  a  prophecy  that  the  sexes  are  to 
work  together. 

You  too.  dear  workers,  have  a  high  and  holy  mission. 
The  best  way  to  teach  the  suffering  that  God  is  their  father 
is  to  show  them  that  we  are  their  brethren  and  sisters. 
Sometimes  a  loaf  of  bread  will  do  more  to  convince  a  .soul 
of  the  reality  of  religion  than  all  the  arguments  you  could 
offer.  A  kind  action  will  often  do  more  than  a  spiritual 
suggestion.  The  church  must  prove  its-  religion  by  its 
philanthropy.  It  was  Christ's  way.  In  all  his  miracles 
Christ  .said,  virtually  :  "  That  ye  may  know  what  I  would  do 
for  your  soul  —  for  your  higher  nature  — let  me  show  you 
what  I  would  do  for  your  body.** 
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And  we  know  that  this  matter  of  doing  good  need^tao, 
wisdom,  love,  knowledge,  and  strong  common-sense.  To  do 
the  best  work  there  must  be  a  lighthouse  in  the  head,  as  well 
as  a  lighthouse  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  until 
ver>'  recently  the  church  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  anybody  who  truly  loved  the  Lord  could  go  right  oat 
and  do  wise  and  hard  work.  The  supreme  hindrance  is  tmi 
so  much  a  lack  of  talent  as  a  lack  of  energ>'  and  willingnes 
to  work. 

The  hindrance  above  all  other  hindrances  is  the  failure 
to  recognize  and  accept  the  mighty  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit*s  power.  It  is  a  lack  of  faith  in  this  heavenly  impe- 
tus which  makes  so  many  good  causes  stagger.  There  is 
a  spritual  momentum.  Gods  power  in  the  soul  of  man, 
like  God  s  power  in  the  physical  frame,  springs  it  to  health- 
ful activity.  We  are  like  tropical  plants  in  a  frigid  zone, 
There  is  in  every  one  of  us  a  capacity  for  unfolding  which 
needs  only  the  kindling  rays  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
The  only  way  to  wait  for  this  grace  of  God  is  as  sailois 
wait  for  the  breeze  —expand  the  heart  to  his  favoring  gale, 
and  let  him  fill  the  sail. 

Just  one  other  point,  and  I  am  done.  There  is  no  greater 
hindrance  to  the  training  of  workers  than  the  distinction 
which  is  drawn,  even  by  professing  Christians,  between 
secular  and  religious  work.  Just  as  if  one  must  go  apart 
from  his  secular  tasks  to  get  at  his  religion.  A  religion 
that  has  everjlhing  for  a  future  world  and  nothing  for  this 
world  has  nothing  for  either.  A  religion  that  neglects  this 
life  is  a  mother  who  neglects  her  babe,  thinking  that  man- 
hood will  set  everything  to  rights.  Genuine  religion  is  ncrt 
alone  a  preparation  for  some  future  world,  but  a  grand  j 
instrument  for  the  improvement  of  this.  Workers 
must  be  trained  to  understand  that  God's  laws  in  nature 
are  as  sacred  and  obligatory  as  are  his  laws  in  revelation. 
Obedience  to  both  brings  happiness.  Disobedience  brings 
miser>\  Teach  workers  to  remember  that  great  fact  in 
sociology,  that  ''pain  and   disease,  destitution,  vice,  and 
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le  —  the  great  evils  of  our  social  condition — are  the 
[xesiilts  of  violated  laws ;  and  that  a  good  Providence  will 
ranswer  our  prayers  for  relief  when  w^e  do  onr  part,  by 
teaching  the  ignorant  to  obey  physical  laws,  on  which 
health  depends ;  moral  and  spiritual  laws,  on  which  happi- 
ness depends;  and  social  and  economic  laws,  on  which 
plenty  and  coniifort  depend." 


DISCUSSION  CONTIM'KD  BY  LOIS  A.  WHITE,  REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN'S    HOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

Woman  teaches  that  which  she  believes.     Sometimes  she 
does  this  in  the  class-room  where  she  is  publicly  recognized 
as  a  regularly  employed  instructor.     No  biography  of  Gar- 
field fails  to  include  a  most  honorable   mention  of  Miss 
Almeda  Booth.     To  her  came  the  blessed  privilege,  as  a 
teacher  of  James  A.  Garfield,  on  Hiram  Hill,  of  deepening 
and  strengthening  in   the  growing  boy  those   well-rooted, 
clearly  defined,  and  firmly  believed  principles  of  the  ever- 
lasting  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  that  were  first  given  to  Gar- 
field by  the  example  and  precept  of  his  mother,  and  after- 
ward crowned   him    the  universally  esteemed,   Christ-an- 
chored statesman.     Miss  Booth  taught  what  she  believed. 
In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions sustains  a  Chinese  mission.     The  instructor  is  a  native 
[Chinese,  Jen  Hawk,  who  has  received  a  college  education 
this  country.     By  invitation  from  the  Union  Ministerial 
Association  of  that  city  he  holds  membership  in  that  body, 
and  is  eagerly  and  respectfully  heard  in  their  proceedings. 
Last  October,  in  a  national  missionary  convention  at  Nash* 
ville,  Tenn,,  this  Chinaman,  from  a  full  heart  of  gratitude, 
testified  before  the  hundreds  assembled  that  a  woman,  Miss 
Sue  A.  Robinson,  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where 
he  had  come  a  lad  with  his  father  from  China,  patiently  and 
prayerfully  sat  by  him  and  taught  him  not  only  to  speak 
and  read  in  English,  but  to  look  to  the  Saviour  of  souls  who 
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alone  can  give  any  lasting  value  to  intellectual  attainments. 
So  we  see  woman  sometimes  a  religious  teacher  in  the 
Sunday^chool.     Always  she  teaches  what  she  believes. 

How  vitally  important  it  is  that  woman  shall  use  all  ol 
her  now  limitless  privileges  for  learning,  in  all  directions, 
to  seek  and  to  possess  the  correct  religrious  t>eHef,  that  her 
teachings  may  be  the  truth  which  alone  can  really  train 
the  men  and  women  of  character  who  are  to-day  the  world  s 
greatest  need. 

DISCUSSION    CONTINUED    BY    ZINA    D.    H.    YOUNG    OF    UTAH, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 


I  wish  it  were  possible  to  express  in  words  the  gratitude  I 
feel  in  associating  with  you  on  this  happy  occasion ;  yes, 
with  those  who  have  sought  to  elevate  humanity,  in  the 
removing  of  prejudice,  in  the  battle  for  right,  in  the  great 
advancement  for  womankind  which  has  been  effected 
through  the  efforts  and  energy  of  these  noble  women 
assembled  in  this  Congress  and  those  they  repTteseztt 
throughout  the  world. 

I  wish  to  refer  in  brief  to  our  people  in  far-off  Utah,  to 
telt  >*on  of  the  blessing  of  God  that  has  been  upon  oiu- 
effoits«  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  country,  in  sustaining  our 
poor,  gatheied  from  an  nations^  We  acknowledge  oor 
Father's  care  thrcMOk^h  it  all,  and  give  him  the  honor  and 
I  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
ssembly^  the  order  wliich  pxevails,  the  eamestni 
of  llie  s|ieaker&  I  wish  I  cooM  tell  you  of  the  inspii 
that  filled  my  soal  as  I  looked  upon  those  assembled 
whoMSOttlsbeatiii  hamoAv  with  my  own  to  do  good,  by 
maJntainfaig  hooor.  and  vpi^rhtziess,  and  virtue,  which  is 
aecirptable  to  God,  aad  which  xesolts  in  tme  happiness. 


Hkle«  h  Gakdenek, 


Rev.  Ax„,„,,,^  ,.^,.,^^.  u^^^^^^^^rE  B.,s.,, 


^ 


JOSEF*  Mt»,P*,,2e.,,. 


» 


DUSSIUN  tiLNTINUEU  BY  ELIZABETH  H.  (JRANNIS  OF  NEW 
YORK,  PRESIDENT  OF  TFiE  NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 
H)R  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  PURITY, 


Here  we  come  together  as  a  great  body  of  women.  We 
intend  to  close  our  exercises  on  Sunday,  But  the  one  thing 
for  which  the  disciples  met  is  going  to  be  absent.  We  are 
not  to  have  the  Lord's  Supper  celebrated,  but  many  of  us 
want  that  great  international  service.  If  woman  has  any 
place  in  the  pulpit  she  certainly  has  a  right  tu  administer 
the  ordinances ;  as  evangelical  believers  we  have  no  right 
to  omit  that  supper,  for  Christ  has  invited  us  to  show  forth 
our  love  for  him  by  celebrating  it,  that  we  may  live  unto 
life  everlasting,  I  want  every  earnest,  praying  woman, 
believing  in  prayer  and  in  God,  to  have  that  celebration, 
that  we  may  show  forth  to  the  world  our  love  and  faith  in 
that  ordinance. 

DISCUSSION  CONCLUDED   BV   FANNY    M.  HAKLEV   OF  ILLINOIS. 


Jesus  gave  us  a  religion,  but  not  a  theology.    Paul  clothed 

the  religion  of  Jesus  with  a  theological  garb.     So  long  as 

the  masculine  principle  was  dominant  in  the  race  we  had 

a  theolog\%  but  we  know  now  that  theology  is  short-lived, 

■for  the  pendulum  is  swinging  to  the  womanhood  of  the 

race,  and   the   feminine  principle  is  working  to   promote 

religion. 

tThe  standards  or  ideals  established  by  theology  were  so 
mote  that  men  despaired  of  reaching  them,  and  were  con- 
nt  >vith  a  lip-service,  thro^ving  the  responsibility  of  con- 
duct upon  the  church  and  the  priesthood.  *  The  woman 
tempted  me  and  I  did  eat  '*  has  alw^ays  been  the  plea  of  the 
individual  for  his  misconduct  under  the  theological  regimca 
P  Woman  is  gladly  laying  down  the  power  which  she  has 
nad  over  man  during  ages  past ;  the  power  born  of  depend- 

ice,  of  sex  indulgence,  and  of  carnality,  and  she  is  recog- 
ao 


■ 
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nizing  that  her  power  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  as  sin  came 
into  the  world  by  her.  so  by  her  must  come  redemptiofl 
She  must  demonstrate  that  lo%*e  to  God  includes  loveti- 
man.  She  must  prove  that  love  is  diinne,  and  not  carnal  at 
alL  She  must  depart  from  intellectuality  and  realize  within 
herself,  and  give  forth,  a  religion  for  men  to  live  by.  The* 
ology  is  of  the  intellect,  and  the  intellect  is  cold,  Religicm 
is  of  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is  warm  ;  from  its  wellsprings 
comes  life  eternal.  Emerson  says :  "  Great  thoughts  come 
from  the  heart ;  "  and  Ruskin  says  :  "All  true  science  begins 
in  the  love,  not  in  the  dissection,  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
and  it  ends  in  the  love,  not  in  the  analysis,  of  God/' 

Love  is  the  attracting  power  of  the  universe.  Man  must 
follow  where  love  leads.  As  surely  as  the  magnet  attracts 
the  needle  will  womanhood,  ascending  Godward,  draw  man 
after  her.  Emerson  says :  '*  Whatsoever  the  woman's  heart 
is  prompted  to  desire,  the  man  s  will  is  simultaneously 
prompted  to  accomplish." 


%e 


^e 


The   Lit.HT    IN    THE   E.\sT-- Address  by   Euva  Anne 
Thavek  of  New  York,  Founder  ok  the  Order  hf 

Melchizedek. 


True  my.sticism  is  rarely  understood ;  it  is  not  the  con- 
templation of  Deity  alone,  after  the  devout  manner  of  the 
Hindu,  but  putting  into  immediate  active  work  the  knowl 
«dge  of  the  Christ  within,  so  as  to  give  us  the  glorious 
results  of  the  incarnation  of  this  light  which  lights  the 
whole  world  in  every  age  and  every  clime.  I  speak  always 
of  the  grand  message  which  Jesus  Christ  delivered,  not  of 
poor  imitations.  All  literature,  art,  and  science  shall  be 
re-made  under  the  teaching  of  the  Light,  with  its  amazing 
energ\'  and  infinite  power.  The  body  alone  represents  the 
soul.  Jesus  healed  both  soul  and  body,  and  the  effect  of 
this  alchemic  light  and  life  was  so  great  that  Professor 
Drummond  states  that  "  day  by  day  his  disciples  grew,  and 
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e  whispered,  *  They  have  been  with  Jesus.' "  The 
body  is  a  great  mirror,  reflecting  the  state  of  the  soul,  and 
^therefore  not  to  be  despised. 
To  overcome  all  things  as  Jesus  overcame  is  the  light 
id  life  of  true  Christian  mysticism,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
)irit;  all  else  is  astral ;  and  the  hour  is  approaching  when 
mighty  Babylonian  fall  is  decreed,  and  its  reign  will  be 
gone  forever.  Christ  says,  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end/'  This  completes  the  circle.  Is 
there  any  other  religion  or  philosophy  which  is  not  ellip- 
tical, which  has  not  something  left  out?  The  climax  of 
language  is  reached  when  we  read  what  Jesus  sent  through 
his  angel  to  Saint  John,  the  mystical  revelator,  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelations. 

In  the  third  and  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs  is  given 
I  picture  of  the  female  principle  of  Deity,  and  as  we  uplift 
lur  eyes  to  this  resplendent  womanhood,  the  motherhood 
ri  God  with  the  fatherhood  is  calling  on  us,  as  no  other 
oice  can  call,  to  "  come  up  higher;  work  for  woman."  It 
alls  woman  to  a  remarkable  destiny,  as  joined  to  the  incar- 
ated  Most  High,  to  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  regeneration  of 
le  race.  Following  this  light  around  the  whole  world  we 
lall  become  blessed,  radiant,  crowned  with  many  crowns. 
But  shall  woman  go  forward  alone  ?  vShall  not  man  share 
lis  glory  and  blessing  with  her?  Can  she  not  be  an  instru- 
tent  in  helping  him  escape  from  his  terribly  intense 
rtivity  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth?  She  desires  the 
ivinity  and  elevation  which  flow  from  the  Christ-refined 
ome,  the  love  to  God  and  one's  neighbor,  wherein  both 
►ve  and  gospel  reign,  rather  than  the  luxuries  which  come 
'om  the  enslavement  of  man  to  the  mammon  of  unright- 
Dusness.  To  woman  this  message  has  come,  and  not  in 
ain.  As  surely  as  the  white  cross  has  been  planted  on  our 
ag  —  this  highest  mystic  symbol  of  equality  (preceding 
le  crown)  —  so  shall  all  nations  move  forward  and  upward. 
'here  shall  be  no  more  want  and  poverty,  but  peace  and 
^nty  throughout  all  lands. 
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As  this  light  is  so  closely  related  to  the  Order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  in  fact  coining  through  it,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
many  to  hear  a  few  words  concerning  that  order.  Mrs, 
McPherson,  a  distinguished  literary  mystic  of  Scotland, 
says  :  "  There  have  been  three  utterances  of  Melchizedek, 
Genesis.  Psalms,  and  Hebrews,  in  the  Bible,  and  the  fourtli 
utterance  is  now  at  hand.**  As  this  order  was  organized  in 
1872^  her  prophetic  saying  is  verified.  In  the  working  of 
this  Order  of  Melchizedek  the  fourth  light  has  been  placed 
in  the  north,  which  means  woman.  In  Masonry  the  nortli 
is  still  a  place  of  darkness.  Thus  we  see  the  progresave 
character  of  the  Order  of  Melchizedek  concerning  woman  as 
she  w^ill  be  under  the  full  glow  of  this  universal  light.  The 
equality  is  established ;  the  even  cross  has  its  completion, 
around  which  the  circle,  the  Omega,  can  be  drawn.  Plato 
affirmed  that  God  geometrizes ;  thence  this  white  even  cross 
must  move  around  the  globe. 

I  approach  this  fourth  utterance  with  awe  and  reverence, 
and  any  word  of  mine  is  powerless  to  convey  all  that  is 
meant  by  Melchizedek,  This  power  is  spirit,  and  emanation 
from  Deity;  its  ver>^  essence  is  eternal.  If  the  greatest 
preacher,  Saint  Paul,  did  not  convey  fully  to  us  all  the 
prophecy  of  the  fourth  utterance.  I  deprecate  criticisms  of 
my  feeble  tongue.  It  remained  for  Saint  John  the  revelator 
to  look  down  the  stream  of  time  and  give  us  the  consum- 
mation of  the  ages,  the  paradise  again  restored  to  earth, 
into  which  the  power  of  evil  shall  not  enter.  Immortal 
youth  awaits  the  race.  Unto  you,  women,  I  call  again  to 
make  yourselves  ready ;  for,  "  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
cometh,"  and  through  you,  as  transformed  within  this 
divine  union  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  light  and  life»  a 
race  shall  be  bom  with  whom  God  will  dwell  and  go  no 
more  out  forever.  Sickness,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death,  the 
last  enemy,  shall  be  destroyed  ;  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness. 


w 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT   CONTINUED  —  ADDRESS    BY    ELLA   DIETZ 
CLYMER  OF  NEW  YORK. 

When  Jesus  spoke  to  his  disciples  concerning  his  second 
coming*  he  described  the  suddenness  of  it  as  comparable 
to  the  lightning  "  which  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth 
even  unto  the  west ;  so,"  he  said.  *•  shall  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be." 

Is  the  light  in  the  east  of  which  we  think  to-day  that 
swift  symbol  which  is  indicative  of  the  Lord's  sudden 
appearing?  Jesus  rebuked  the  hypocrites  of  his  day 
because  they  understood  the  physical  signs  of  the  face  of 
the  sky,  and  of  the  earth,  and  yet  saw  not  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  living. 

'*The  Judgments  of  the  Lord  arc  just  and  righteous  alto- 
gether ;  *'  and  this  great  land  which  he  has  given  to  us  for 
our  inheritance,  rich  in  all  mineral  wealth  stored  in  the  earth 
for  man  to  appropriate  to  his  legitimate  uses  =—  do  you  not 
know  that  the  Lord  will  ask  us  to  render  an  account  of  this 
stewardship?  America  is  rich  in  all  that  is  needed  to  bring 
comfort  to  the  physical  nature  of  man  ;  is  she  also  cultivat- 
ing that  spiritual  wealth  which  alone  can  bring  comfort  to 
the  heart  and  soul  ?  Man  is  a  complex  being ;  '*  he  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  ever)^  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.'*  His  soul  must  be  fed ;  and  in  this 
age  of  the  world  the  souLhunger  is  increasing  daily  as  the 
friction  of  civilization  develops  more  and  more  the  spirit- 
ual consciousness  of  mankind*  To  those  who  are  watch- 
ing, many  signs  appear  indicative  of  a  change  in  the  race 
tself. 

The  growing  interest  in  psychic  phenomena  in  all  coun- 
tries and  among  all  peoples  shows  that  the  race  is  rapidly 
discovering  Arithin  itself  a  new  set  of  faculties,  a  new  species 
of  power;  thought-transference,  hypnotic  suggestion,  and 
occultism  in  various  forms  are  absorbing  the  attention  of 
many,  and  are  becoming  popularized  with  other  phases  of 
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science  in  these  democratic  days.  The  question  before  us 
is»  What  use  will  the  race  make  of  these  newly  discovered 
powers  ?  They  are  instruments  of  spiritual  warfare  which 
may  be  consecrated  to  its  uplifting,  or  desecrated  to  bring 
about  its  downfall.  The  greatest  production  of  a  nation  is 
its  noble  men  and  women.  The  greatest  promise  to  Zion 
was  that  it  should  be  said  of  her,  "  This  man  was  born  in 
her.'*  No  nation  can  be  really  great  without  the  qualit)^  of 
ideality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race. 

I  verily  believe  we  are  even  now  entering  upon  an  era  of 
this  world's  history  more  important  than  the  earth  has  ever 
witnessed  since  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  at  Bethle- 
hem ;  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  which  followed  after 
his  first  ministry  on  earth  was  but  an  epitome  and  a  type  uf 
the  destruction  which  is  doomed  to  come  upon  all  govern^ 
ments  or  institutions  of  any  kind  founded  upon  force,  and 
not  upon  the  divine  attribute  of  love  to  God  and  man. 

The  watchers  on  the  mountain-heights  proclaim  the 
dawning  of  a  new  day.  There  are  streaks  of  morning 
redness  in  the  sky  which  declare  that  ''the  Son  of  Right- 
eousness shall  rise  with  healing  in  his  wings."  The  light 
in  the  east  to-day  is  the  light  of  the  world,  '^the  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world," 
The  commandments  which  Jesus  gave  to  a  few  fishermen 
in  the  land  of  Judea  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  have 
become  the  standards  by  which  kings  must  rule :  for  in  the 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,*'  is  concentrated 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  —  wisdom  which,  if  carried  out 
in  the  governments  of  the  world,  would  speedily  transform 
this  earth  into  a  paradise. 

'*  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us/'  and 
that  dwelling  of  the  Godhead  in  the  flesh  of  humanity  was 
in  itself  the  prophecy  of  the  reconstruction,  purification, 
and  redemption  of  mankind,  and  its  final  restoration  to  all 
the  powers  and  attributes  of  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 
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It  behooves  women  of  this  present  day  to  study  the  part 
which  woman  enacted  so  nobly  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  woman  knew  her  Saviour. 
Jesus  is  called  the** desire  of  women**  and  the  "desire  of 
nations."  The  Blessed  Virgin  accepted  her  election  at  the 
hands  of  God.  exclaiming,  "  Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 

Women  followed  their  Lord  through  his  life,  and  minis- 
tered unto  him  of  their  substance:  no  woman  denied  him» 
f  no  woman  betrayed  him.  Pilate's  wife  protested  against 
his  condemnation,  while  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  wxpt. 
lAt  the  fot)t  of  the  cross  stood  three  women  and  one  man  — 
yohn,  the  beloved  disciple,  most  lo\4ng  and  feminine  in  his 
nature.  Mary  Magdalen*  first  at  the  tomb,  beheld  him 
after  his  resurrection,  and  proclaimed  the  joyful  tidings  to 
his  disciples.  Are  not  these  significant  facts  that  we 
should  do  well  to  ponder?  Seeking  to  know  God's  will  to 
IS  in  this  our  day  and  generation,  what  may  our  ministry 
)e  in  his  second  coming  to  the  earth?  Are  we  waitings 
ike  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mar>\  until  the  Lord  shall  regard 
he  lowliness  of  his  handmaidens  ?  May  we  seek  to  know 
he  will  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it  in  the  coming  days  of  trial ; 
ind  by  our  visions  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  may  we 
nspire  the  hearts  of  men  with  that  divine  faith  which  may 
emove  mountains.  O  women  of  this  bountiful  land  !  unto 
^ou  are  committed  unseen  treasures  which  you  should  bring 
orth  for  the  world's  uplifting.  The  spiritual  forces  of  the 
miverse  are  at  your  command,  through  your  power  to  ally 
fourselves  with  the  Son  of  Man,  Immanuel  — '*  God  with 
IS.'*  That  is  the  name  that  w^e  should  seek  to  know  him 
)y ;  and  we  should  make  our  houses  of  earth  so  pure,  so 
anctified,  that  he  may  dw^ell  in  them  as  he  dwelt  in  the 
lome  at  Bethlehem. 

Ls  this  a  heavy  task  that  is  laid  upon  us  ?  He  said.  **  My 
'oke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light."  Is  not  the  world 
vesLvy  of  sin  ?  Can  we  not  bring  down  Jerusalem  —  the 
don  of  peace  —  and  let  its  holy  walls  encompass  this  fair 
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land  ?  *'  Where  no  vision  is,  the  people  perish/'  For  the 
sake  of  the  perishing  world,  let  us  hold  to  the  vision  of  tkt 
heavenly  and  eternal  peace  which  follows,  and  is  the  crown 
of  righteousness. 


Organization  among  Women  as  an  Instrument  in  Vko- 
MOTiNG  Religion  — Address  Bv  Mary  Lowe  Dickin- 
SON  OF  New  York. 

What  is  the  value  of  organization,  first,  to  the  individual 
religious  life  ?  and  second,  to  the  problems  of  human  help- 
fulness ? 

The  second  includes  the  first.  Human  helpfulness  pre- 
supposes love  for  humanity.  Love,  the  one  divine  and 
godlike  attribute,  upspringing  in  the  human  heart,  is  a 
stream  whose  source  is  the  heart  of  God.  The  stream  of 
our  religious  life  is  brighter  for  running  so  near  to  other 
streams  as  to  catch  the  music  of  their  flow.  Alone,  we  may 
w^ander,  and  drift,  and  dream;  united,  we  gather  the  joy 
of  companionship,  the  grace  of  s^Tnpathy  in  service.  It  is 
blessed  to  find  other  prilgrims  traveling  on  the  same  jour- 
ney ;  to  go  on  by  their  side :  to  halt  where  they  halt :  to 
get  broader  and  sweeter  glimpses  of  the  glory  of  the  way 
by  seeing  through  others*  eyes,  and  from  others'  points  oi 
view ;  to  find  one's  own  work  more  blessed  because  others 
rejoice  to  help ;  to  grow  into  gratitude  that  in  the  great 
tasks  God  has  set  to  nobler  souls  than  ours,  each  little  life 
may  have  its  little  share. 

Still  further  blessed  is  organization  in  religious  life»in 
the  stimulus  of  emulation  that  comes  in  work  that  many 
share,  and  in  which  each  must  do  his  part.  Great  strength, 
too,  is  there  in  the  consciousness  of  one's  own  forces  many 
times  multiplied  in  the  larger  hope  of  high  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  gladness  of  greater  success. 

Yet  these  most  shadowy  outlines  are  only  a  few  hints  at 
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the  answers  that  might  be  given  to  the  question  of  the 
iralue  of  cooperation  to  the  individual  religious  life. 

And  as  to  the  value  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  women 
in  Christian  helpfulness,  what  are  we  to  say?  Simply, 
that  almost  all  the  results  of  womanly  Christian  helpful- 
ness, since  first  the  world  began,  are  due  largely  to  the 
cooperative  principle,  working  upward  and  outward,  until 
the  tendency  to  economize  the  highest  forces  crystallized 
into  one  form  or  another  of  organized  work. 

In  order  to  note  this  tendency  to  multiply  power,  first  by 
Aaring  and  then  by  combining,  we  need  not  go  back  to 
listen  to  the  song  of  Miriam,  who,  stirred  to  the  depths  of 
lersoul  by  her  nation's  peril  and  its  victor)\  gathered  the 
Baidens  together  to  sound  with  her  the  timbrel,  and  to 
Din  with  her  in  the  song,  "  to  him  who  triumphed  glo- 
iously."  The  song  was  never  her  own,  and  by  herself  she 
ever  sang  it ;  but  the  one  thing  she  did  do  was  to  call  the 
t>men  together,  and  that  fact  has  kept  the  timbrel  sound- 
)g  down  through  the  ages  even  from  that  day  unto  this. 
Even  in  the  dimness  of  the  medieval  days,  whenever  the 
|ier  instinct  changed  women  who  were  rivals  into  allies, 
kere  followed  progress  in  refinement,  and  pleasure,  and 
>wer.  Women  learned,  without  the  higher  motives,  how 
\  win  and  use  the  world  for  herself ;  but  it  remained  for 
digion  to  win  and  use  her  highest  forces  for  the  world. 
ritness  the  noblest  of  patrician  women,  the  proud  daugh- 
irs  of  Marcellus,  following  Saint  Jerome ;  witness  the 
omen  in  the  army  of  martyrs;  witness  the  Roman 
lurch's  calendar  of  saints. 

'  There  is  no  time  and  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  cloistered 
immunities,  about  whose  chapel-altars  beat  the  love  and 
on^ing  of  womanly  hearts,  like  one  long,  unbroken  wave 
worship,  a  wave  that,  ebbing,  overswept  many  a  saintly 
1  with  the  mystic's  solemn  joy.  Neither  is  there  need 
the  development  of  the  later  orders  of  mercy,  and 
ce,  and  charity,  which,  says  a  famous  modern  divine, 
ve  done  more  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  to  make 
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converts  to  the  Roman  church  than  all  the  theologians  and 
the  clergy  put  together. 

The  reaction  against  the  cloistered  life  was  not  a  reaction 
against  cooperative  labor.  It  sprang  from  a  recognition, 
on  the  part  of  the  wisest,  of  the  fact  that  common  and  not 
isolated  service  is  good,  not  only  for  those  who  are  min- 
istered unto»  but  for  those  who  minister  as  well. 

The  Reformation  emphasizes  this  fact.     The  Protestant 
church  had  its  tradition  of  Phuebe,  and  its  hints  at  an  order 
of  widows.     The  Lutheran  church  held  a  man  large  enough 
to  apprehend  woman's  underlying  heart-principle  of  mercy 
and  love,  and  to  see  that  the  world  had  only  to  avail  itseli 
of  her  unused  forces  to*  find  in  her  an  all-embracing  mother* 
hood,  that  made  her  outstretched  arms  an  orphanage  for  the 
world.     It  was  a  man  who  had  the  wisdom  to  use  what  the 
Lord    had   provided,  and    so  he   founded    the    Order  of 
Deaconesses,  under  whose  united  labors,  in  their  early  fields, 
pauperism  was  banished,  idleness  passed  away,  and  pain 
soothed  by  their  loving  care  became  a  blessing.    They  were 
not  dispensers  of  soup  and  bread  alone,  but  students  of  that 
problem  that  vexes  the  world  to-day,  as  to  how  to  stem  t 
ever-rising  tide  of  destitution  and  of  sin. 

How  well  they  wrought  in  that  early  time,  the  spirit  that 
has  descended  upon  the  modern  deaconess  bears  witness. 
A  spirit  that,  like  a  strong  stream,  running  for  a  time  under- 
ground, has  again  burst  forth  to  the  light,  and  goes  on  its 
way  with  all  fresh,  new,  and  lovely  life  for  body  and  soul. 

And  all  this,  and  much  more,  is  true  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sion societies.     What  a  cooperative  force  they  are,  the4^| 
women  who,  staying  at  home,  have  organized  ever\'  hamle^^ 
in   the   land,  have  created  in   every   church  its  woman's 
auxiliary,  its  young  people's  union*  and  its  little  children's 
mission  bands. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  in  this  subject  to  follow 
organised  movements  of  workers  down  through  the  years 
and  to  trace  the  thread  of  Christian  principle  on  which 
their  beads  of  good  works  have  been  strung.     In  the  lirai 
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tions  of  our  space  this  is  impossible.  We  may,  however, 
pve  a  moment  to  the  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  Christ- 
ian spirit  as  shown  in  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in 
the  world. 

That    the    Woman's    Christian    Temperance    Union    is 
throned    to-day  at    the  center  of  the   world 's    encircling 
organizations  of  women,  is  not  so  much  because  its  bat- 
tle is  against  the  foe  of  childhood,  motherhood,  and  the 
home :  not  because  its  grand  crusade  is  one  of  rescue  to  lost 
manhood ;    not   because   6f  its   numerous  departments  of 
human  helpfulness,  but  because  it  struck  this  one  chord 
to  which  the  hearts  of  women  answer.     It  made  a  union  ; 
that  was  great.     It  made  a  temperance  union;  that  was 
greater.     It  made  a  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  that»  and   that  alone,   made   success  in   the   highest 
degree  possible. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Christ  that  called  together  the  white- 
haired  and  white-souled  women  of  that  first  crusade,  and  it 
■  is  the  Christ  in  the  union,  the  Christ  in  the  temperance, 
and  the  Christ  in  the  woman  that  has  been,  in  all  this  move- 
ment, the  secret  and  source  of  its  success  and  power. 

One  glance  at  our  civilization  shows  that  there  never 
before  was  a  time  when,  at  the  heart  of  every  movement, 
large  or  small,  lay  such  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
human  beings  as  exists  to-day.  Never  before  were  so  many 
school-houses  built,  and  so  much  money  expended  for  the 
education  of  the  illiterate.  Never  before  were  there  such 
wise  projects  for  preventing  pauperism  and  disease.  Never 
before  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity  so  active  in  human 
affairs;  never  was  religion  so  patient  with  ignorance,  so 
pitiful  to  suffering,  so  lenient  toward  superstition,  so  ready 
to  shake  off  the  shackles  put  upon  it  by  bigotry,  and  to 
represent,  by  its  living  activity,  the  power  of  the  love  uf 
Christ. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that  still 
the  whole  world  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain,  and  the 
problems  of  race  conflict,  of  human  freedom,  of  education, 
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of  labor,  of  social  economics,  of  whatever  touches  the  resto- 
ration of  human  souls  and  human  bodies  —  these  problems 
beat  against  the  heart  of  humanity  to-day  as  they  beat 
against  the  heart  of  Christ  in  that  far-away  time  when  men 
questioned  how,  in  spite  of  all  this  misery  and  sin,  could 
come  the  kingdom  of  God. 

For  generations  pulpit  and  press  and  reformer  have  betn, 
as  they  are  to-day,  striving  to  arouse  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  induce  woman  to  take  her  share  in  the  regenerative 
forces  of  her  time.     The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  recognized  that  a  large  class  — and  its  membersbip 
of  two  hundred  thousand  also  shows  this  —  are  no  longer 
in  need  of  this  exhortation.     They  were  ready  for  work- 
not  for  all  work»  not  for  every  work,  but  for  some  work— if 
only  the  right  place  could  be  found  in  the  mighty  mosaic  of 
God's  temple,  built  of  human  lives,  for  their  bits  of  precious 
stones. 

To  seize  the  already  existing  tide  of  aspiration  and 
desire,  to  save  it  from  exaggerated  and  sentimental  self- 
spending,  to  guide  it  to  the  highest  uses,  and  to  make  it 
one  of  God*s  regenerative  agencies  has  been  the  effort  of 
the  Union. 

There  arc  two  oriental  proverbs,  one  of  which  says,  "  A 
woman's  wisdom  is  of  the  devil;"  and  the  other,  *•  Igno- 
rance is  a  woman's  jewel ; "  and  there  is  a  glint  of  tnath  in 
the  saying,  for  the  measure  of  a  woman's  knowledge  must 
always  be  the  measure  of  her  responsibility ;  and  her  care- 
free brightness,  the  stjfts-som'i  sparkle  of  selfish  existence, 
must  ever  catch  a  shadow  from  a  sight  of  the  world's  woe. 

But,  as  once  a  queen  stood  ready  to  part  with  her  jewels  for 
the  faint  hope  of  adding  a  new  domain  to  her  kingdom,  so 
the  women  of  this  nineteenth  century  part  cheerfull}'  with 
that  comfortable  ignorance  that  knows  no  burden,  for  others* 
weal,  for  the  chance  of  adding  a  new  domain  of  truth  and 
justice  to  their  country',  or  of  opening  a  new  hope  to  a  race. 

It  matters  little  how  we  classify  our  work ;  as  social,  scien- 
tific, legal,  educational,  philanthropic,  .secular,  i)r  religious 
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—  the  light  by  which  we  have  seen  the  world's  need,  and 

the  power  by  w^hich  we  adapt  woman's  work  to  the  need, 

both  radiate,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  cross.    To  rally 

multitudes  of  women  to  work  in  its  spirit,  until  the  world  is 

drawn  to  its  feet,  and  its  principles  become  the  renovating, 

redeeming-  power  at  the  heart  of  human  work  and  life  — 

this  is  the  ultimate  power  in  organization,  and  this  is  doing 

in  ver)^  truth  what  Columbus  did  in  words,  claiming,  not  in 

the  name  of  one,  but  of  many,  queens,  the  nation  s  work  for 

God. 


ADDRESS    OX    THE    SAME    SUBJECT    BY    REV.    IDA   C.    HULTIN 

OF    ILLINOIS. 

As  a  distinctively  woman's  work  there  has  not  been  so 
much  organization  in  religion  as  in  other  branches  of  activ- 
ity, and  until  woman  is  organized  in  every  church  there  will 
not  be  much  organized  w<»rk.     Of  course  woman  organizes 
in  church  affairs  —  in  raising  money,  in  doing  the  kitchen- 
work  at  oyster-suppers,  the  painting  and  papering  and  car- 
peting of  the  church,  and  holding  church  fairs ;  but  this  is 
^jiot  distinctively  church  work,  although  it  has  a  great  deal 
o  do  with  that  which  paves  the  way  to  religion.     The  clubs 
it  women  have  entered  for  industrial  and  philanthropic 
^^work  have  helped  them  to  know  how  to  work  together. 
Woman  has  been  the  great  organizer   in   home  life,  and 
because  she  has  been  so  successful  in  this  organization  it 
has  come  to  be  said,  *'  Home  is  her  only  sphere."     But  she 
has  begun  to  realize  that  outside  of  this  there  is  a  larger 
sphere  for  organization,  by  which  she  will  be  enabled  to  do 
better  work  in  religion. 

What  is  religion  ?  It  is  not  a  theory  ;  it  is  not  a  creed :  it 
is  not  a  gathering  of  certain  formulas.  Religion  is  the 
underlying  current  of  human  life  which  carries  it  upward. 
It  is  the  science  of  the  highest  development  of  humanity. 
It  is  that  something  which  makes  life  worth  living.  It  is 
that  something  which  puts  the  key  in  the  gate  and  lets  us 
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into  the  so-called  heaven.  It  is  that  which  saves  you  and 
me,  and  forgives  the  universe.  It  has  to  do  with  the  mora* 
ing,  noon,  and  night  of  life.  It  helps  men  know  how  to 
trade,  an4  talk,  and  how  to  look  up  into  the  heavens,  and 
see  that  God  is  there,  and  feel  the  di\Hnity  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night. 

Truth  and  goodness  are  not  parts  of  religion ;  they  are 
religion.  Religion  is  that  which  makes  us  know  not  only  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  but  also  the  brotherhood  of  humanity ;  it 
sees  God  in  the  clods  as  well  as  in  the  stars,  and  makes  us 
know  that  in  ever>'  atom  we  shall  find  a  divine  purpose  and 
a  divine  inspiration.     There  is  no  place  where  God  is  not. 


The  Elevation  of  Womanhood  Wrought  Through 
TifE  Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  —  Address 
Bv  Emma  F.  Carv. 


*'  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus."  So  says  Saint  Paul  in  the  third  chapter 
of  Galatians ;  and  a  few  verses  below  he  adds,  '*  God  sent 
his  Son,  made  of  woman,  made  under  the  law ;  that  he 
might  redeem  them  who  were  under  the  law ;  that  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons." 

**  Neither  Jew  nor  Greek  *'  —  yet  to  the  present  day  nation 
rages  against  nation  ;  '*  neither  bond  nor  free  "  —  but  cent- 
uries  passed  before  the  voice  of  the  church  could  procure 
for  those  in  servitude  more  than  a  slight  mitigation  of  their 
wrongs.  How  has  it  been  with  the  third  part  of  the 
prophecy,  *'  neither  male  nor  female  **  ?  From  the  first  days 
of  Christianity  we  can  see  the  beginning  and  the  course  of 
its  fulfillment.  Softly  as  the  dawn,  gentle  as  the  power  of 
that  woman  of  whom  Christ  was  made,  arose  the  influence 
of  women  in  the  church.  From  the  earliest  days  of  apos- 
tolic times  we  see  them,  in  all  modesty,  but  with  the  valor 
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jqI  wmit  taking  their  share  of  work,  of  peril,  and  of  com- 
'^mtion. 

To  prove  by  quotations  from  great  authorities  that  this 
recognition  of  the  just  claims  of  women  was  the  natural 
as  well  as  the  supeniatural  result  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  s 
place  in  the  scheme  of  the  redemption  would  be  to  fill  the 
short  space  allotted  to  this  paper  with  a  list  of  illustrious 
names,  and  to  leave  that  list  unfinished.  Beside  the  figure 
of  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ  there  stands  his  Mother, 
the  feminine  impersonation  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  grace, 
merc)%  purity ;  as  far  below  her  Son  as  the  created  is  below 
the  creator ;  yet  offering  a  standard  of  womanly  perfection 
so  exalted  that  it  urged  fon^-ard  to  maturity  one  element  of 
civilization,  while  others  toiled  for  centuries,  only  to  have 
their  importance  acknowledged  by  the  noblest^  most  en- 
lightened spirits  of  each  age.  Nay,  to  this  hour  there  are 
claims  of  humanity  which  cry  vainly,  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  his  church,  for  recognition,  and  the  crimes  against  them 
hide  behind  the  shield  of  virtues,  such  as  justice,  prudence, 
liberty,  patriotism,  and  valor. 

I  will  not  touch  on  the  dangerous  ground  of  theolog}' ;  I 

appeal  to  history  to  show  that  public  opinion  was  so  purified 

by  the  veneration  felt  for  the  Virgin  Mar}'  as  to  lift  at  once 

the  ser\ice  of  women  in  the  early  church  to  a  position  of 

dignity  ;  to  hold  it  at  the  same  high  level  when  the  simple 

^relations  of  Christians  toward  each  other  became  involved 

Wwith  social  and  political  combinations;  and  in  time  to  make 

the  protection  of  distressed  or  oppressed  women  one  of  the 

holiest  duties  of  the  clerg)^-  and  of  the  patrician  class.     We 

have  the  women  of  the  apostolic  age,  beginning  with  those 

halcyon  days  when,  •*  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in 

the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  they 

took  their  meat  with  gladness  and  simplicity  of  heart/' 

The  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  direct  guide  of  the  women  of 

the  earliest  church.     Tradition  tells  us  that  '*she  spoke 

little,  but  she  spoke  freely  and  affably  ;  she  was  not  troubled 

in  her  speech,  but  grave,  courteous,  tranquil."     Who  in 
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reading  this  does  not  recall  the  manners  of  religious  women 
of  our  own  time  f  In  convents  are  still  found  the  exquisite 
manners  which  spring  from  a  perpetual  consciousness  of 
God's  presence.  We  often  see  in  pupils  of  convent  schcjols 
the  same  deference,  sweetness,  and  dignity.  Perhaps  they 
have  not  as  yet  in  perfection  the  •*  higher  education,"  htit 
time  will  soon  bring  that  about ;  and  they  have  the  highest 
education  to-day  in  possessing  a  perfect  standard  of 
manly  behavior,  drawn  from  the  household  of  Nazareth, 

But  the  scene  changes ;  political  problems  become  entan^ 
gled  with  religious  questions ;  a  more  active  participatioa 
in  the  trials  and  perils  of  men  is  called  for.  and  in  the 
arena,  on  the  scaffold,  in  banishment  and  persecution,  we 
find  that  there  is  in  Christ  neither  male  nor  female. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  painting,  poetry,  and  theology 
all  united  in  lifting  on  high  the  ideal  of  womanhood 
through  the  veneration  of  **Our  Lady";  for  then  she  was 
Our  Ladv,so  called  through  the  devotion  of  the  knights  of 
chivalry,  who  saw  her  in  all  women,  and  found  for  her  a 
thousand  lovely  epithets.  "Our  Lady  of  Liberty.**  cried 
captives;  **Our  Lady  of  Sorrows/' moaned  the  afflicted; 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Cradle/'  prayed  mothers:  "Our  Lady  of 
the  People."  cried  those  who  saw  in  her  the  elevator  of 
labor. 

Dante  calls  her  "  Ennobler  of  thy  nature  '*  in  that  mag- 
nificent apostrophe,  which  so  satisfied  religious  feeling  that 
Chaucer  and  Petrarch,  nearly  one  hundred  years  later, 
phrased  it  in  words  as  beautiful  as  Dante's.  Saint  Thoi 
and  Saint  Bonaventura  among  theologians.  Giotto 
Cimabue  among  painters,  were  her  panegyrists.  No  won* 
der  that  in  the  succeeding  century  we  have  two  women  of 
transcendent  gifts  —  the  Saint  of  Siena,  controlling  the  youth 
of  her  city  and  molding  the  political  events  of  the  day ;  and 
the  Saint  of  Genoa  ranked  among  the  theologians  of  the 
church. 

Meanwhile,  thioagh  the  ages  preceding  the  thirteenth 
centur\\  three  phases  of  civilization  had  tended  to  develop 
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he  talents  of  women  and  to  show  their  powders.  The 
feudal  system,  though  in  after  times  it  was  flung  off  as  a 
iost  grievous  yoke,  was  the  creator  of  domestic  life  in  dis- 
;iiiction  from  wandering  life.  The  wife  of  the  lord  was  of 
consequence  ;  his  companion  when  he  was  at  home*  his  rep- 
resentative when  he  was  absent,  especially  in  the  Holy 
Land,  for  such  separations  lasted  perhaps  for  years.  Thus 
the  crusades  formed  a  second  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  women  ;  for,  the  head  of  the  family  being  absent, 
the  wife  was  forced  to  bear  great  responsibility  and  to  act 
H  regent  in  a  sphere  more  or  less  extensive.  The  third 
external  influence  was  chivalr\',  which  made  all  women 
objects  of  romantic  devotion,  either  as  inspirers  and  patron- 
esses, or  as  sufferers,  to  be  defended  against  the  evil  part  of 
Ihe  human  race. 

f  We  can  not  linger  over  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
familiar  to  many  through  descriptions  as  various  as  the 
niinds  which  have  delineated  its  wonders.  It  brings  us  to 
llie  culmination  of  art,  and  to  the  close  of  the  ages  of  faith, 
s<J  called  by  those  who  had  but  little  of  the  gift  of  hope, 
^^'ith  the  decay  of  religious  art  there  came  a  spirit  nf  lux- 
^0'*  far  more  perilous  to  religion  than  persecution  can  ever 
*e-  The  extravagant  self-indulgence  of  the  upper  classes 
roused  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  revolutions 
Wnged  the  face  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  while  tearing 
^  Veils  from  hidden  evils,  cheeked  civilization,  and,  above 
K  retarded  the  intellectual  development  of  women.    A  spirit 

sicoffing  and  cynical  incredulity  possessed  society.    Many 

the  clever  women  of  that  day  recall  to  our  minds  the 

Ssfilute  women  of  pagan  times.     The  average  position  of 

g'c>od  woman  was  merely  that  of  a  notable  housewife  or 

^  frivolous  belle  in  the  gay  world.     Where  w*as  now  the 

iritof  chivalr>%  w^hich  should  have  defended  women  from 

^  mocking  spirit  which  prompted  the  farcical  droller\'  of 

^cs  Pr/ciijtsts  Ridicules  **  / 

5ut,  beautiful  to  record,  the  heroines  of  religious  life 

stained  the  best  traditions  of  their  sex.  and  showed  them- 
ai 
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seh'cs  daughters  of  Mary.     ^lany  new  congregations  arose 
founded  by  women,  and  the  ancient  orders  were  presented 
in  their  integrity.     Education  of  a  simple  and  wholesome 
kind  was  given  in  convent  schools,  and  a  foundation  laid 
ready  for  the  best  development  of  feminine  training  when 
time  should  be  ripe  for  it ;  and»  in  imitation  of  our  Mother, 
religious  women  were  always  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.     Wherever  there  was  adversity,  hard  work,  or  dan- 
ger»  they  stood  ready  to  meet  the  crisis.    Tabor  could  do 
without  them,  Calvary  they  claimed  as  a  right.    For  women 
living  in  the  world  the  pure  ray  of   light  which  stream? 
from  the  first  centur\'  t(j  the  twentieth  has  been  sometime^ 
obscured;  but  for  religious  women  there  has  been  no  mist 
rising  from  the  miasma  of  self-indulgence,  no  smoke  from 
the  fires  of  vanity  to  hide  that  light :  and  that  it  still  shines 
for  us  all   is  due   in  part  to  their  heroism  in  presermg: 
unbroken  the   noblest  traditions   of  womanhood.    In  the 
present  century  we  owe  much  to  women  who  have  used 
their  great  gifts  as  nobly  as  any  of  the  heroines  of  the 
early  or  medieval  church  —  to  Madame  Craven  and  ^ladame 
Swetchine,  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  and  Miss  Mary  Stan- 
ley, and  in  our  own  country  to  Mrs.  Petre,  Mrs.  George 
Ripley,  and  Miss  Emily  Harper. 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  centur}',  and 
muse  on  the  future  that  it  holds  for  spiritual  and  intellectual 
women.  Does  the  church  ask  less  of  them  than  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  faith?  It  asks  more,  for  the  privileges 
which  formerly  belonged  only  to  a  few  are  now  generally 
diflFused.  There  is  not  a  material  invention  of  the  present 
day  which  can  not  be  bent  to  a  spiritual  purpose.  The 
girdle  put  round  the  earth  by  electricity  binds  the,  world 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  together,  and  the  great  deeds 
done  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  belong  to  the  rest  of 
humanity.  Shall  we  lose  courage  while  there  are  Christian 
colonies  in  the  heart  of  Africa  and  martyrs  for  the  faith  in 
China?  But  we  have  no  thought  of  losing  courage;  we 
claim  all  that  is  highest  in  modern  education »  in  modern 
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ingenuity,  and  unite  ourselves  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
going  back  nineteen  hundred  years  tu  the  household  of 
Nazareth,  to  study  the  spirit  which  should  animate  domestic 
life»  life  in  communities,  and  that  complex  existence  led  by 
thos*;  who  have  not  the  protection  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Once  more  let  us  look  toward  her  who  is,  in  the  words  of 
Saint  Sophronius,  **  the  exaltation  of  humanity."  We  will 
not  take  as  our  interpreters  Newman,  Faber,  or  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Vere.  We  will  look  where  there  might  seem  small 
chance  of  finding  sympathy.  We  will  let  Shelley  speak  for 
iLs: 

Seraph  of  heaven'  too  gentle  to  be  human. 

Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  woman 

All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 

Of  light  and  love  and  immortality! 

Sweet  benediction  in  the  eternal  curse ! 

Veil'd  glory  of  this  larapless  universe! 

Thou  moon  beyond  the  cloud&I  Thou  living  form 

Among  the  dead!  Thou  star  above  the  storm! 

Thou  wonder  and  thou  Trwauty  and  thou  terror' 

Thou  harmony  of  nature's  art'  Thou  mirror 

In  whom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  sun, 

All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gasest  on. 


The  Sisters  of  the  People  —  Address  Prepared  by 
Mrs.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  of  London;  Read  by 


I  have  been  requested  to  give  an  account  of  the  work 

lone  by  the  Sisters  of  the  People,  which  is  the  organiza- 

lon  that  I  represent.     Before  I  do  so,  however.  I  think  that 

a  few  words  I  would  better  describe  the  origin  of  the 

Kterhood,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

Previous  to  my  husband's  appointment  to  the  West  Lon- 

tn  Mission,  five  years  ago.  we  had  both  felt  the  want  of 

^anized  work  for  women  in  connection  with  the  Christian 

lurch.     We  had  deep  respect  for  the  sisterhoods  of  the 

lican  and   Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  recognized 
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the  magnificent  work  they  had  done ;  but  were  anxious  that 
places  should  be  opened  to  earnest  Christian  women, 
where,  free  from  life-long  vows  and  cramping  dianpline, 
they  might  engage  in  the  form  of  religious  or  social  work 
to  which  they  felt  specially  drawn. 

We  were  told  by  many  people  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  establish  a  community  of  women  who  would  work 
together  on  lines  such  as  these;  that  vows,  in  some  fonnor 
another,  for  at  least  a  limited  period*  were  necessary;  and 
that  work  could  n(jt  be  properly  conducted  and  carried  on 
without  rigorous  discipline. 

The  attempt  to  establish  such  a  sisterhood  as  ours  was  an 
experiment*  and  even  those  who  had  the  matter  most  at 
heart  had  their  doubts  and  fears;  but  after  five  years  we 
can  honestly  say  that  the  experiment  has  met  with  a  success 
such  as  we  hardly  dared  to  hope  for,  even  in  our  rao^ 
sanguine  moments.     I  do  not  deny  that  an   organization 
based  upon  principles  so  broad  and  free  as  ours  has  its 
special  difficulties  and  drawbacks.     A  system  of  complete 
subjection  and  rigorous  discipline  is  in  some  respects  more 
easy  to  work.     But  we  distinctly  recognize  the  rights  of 
women  to  their  own  individuality ;  we  wish  to  give  them 
free  scope  to  use  whatever  powers  they  may  possess,  and  to 
develop  themselves  on  their  own  lines  and  in  their  o^ti  way. 
We  began  with  four  sisters,  including  myself,  and  we  have 
now  about  thirty-four  actively  engaged  in  work. 

In  my  travels  about  the  countr}'  I  had  been  struck  from 
time  to  time  with  the  number  of  refined,  educated  women, 
who  were  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  our  great  cities,  who  took  to  heart  the  social 
problems  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  who  longed  to 
do  something  for  the  spiritual  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  poor  and  unprivileged.  It  was  this  class  of  women 
especially  whom  we  wished  to  enroll  in  our  ranks.  I  know 
that  many  humble  and  devoted  women  have  toiled  as  Bible 
women  and  visitors,  and  many  more  have  done  noble  work 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Salvation  Army  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is 
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work  that  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
irivileg^es  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  by  them  alone, 
litherto  I  had  obser\'ed  that  anybody,  even  if  she  had 
liled  in  ever^^hing  else,  was  thought  good  enough  for 
nssion  work,  but  we  wanted  to  bring  home  the  idea  that 
0  one  was  too  good  for  mission  work.  I  had  seen  many 
fomea  of  the  educated  classes,  who  were  longing  for  some 
fill  work  to  do,  who  were  spending  their  lives  in  cora- 
ble  and  luxurious  homes,  engaged  in  an  aimless  round 
trivialities,  w^hen  they  would  have  been  thankful  if  they 

d  have  joined  in  such  work  as  ours. 
We   chnse    the  name  "sisters"  advisedly.     We  had  no 
sh  merely  to  copy  the  name  used  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
and  the  Anglican   churches,  and  we  wished  it  to  be 
derstood  in  a  democratic  rather  than  in  an  ecclesiastical 
se.    It  was  the  name  that  most  perfectly  expressed  the 
ea  that  we  wished  to  embody.     We  intended  to  establish 
lorderof  true  sisters  of  the  people;   we  wanted  w^omen 
lo  would   lay  aside  all   pride   and  snobbery,   and   who 
Mild  go  among  the  degraded  and  unprivileged  as  their 
ie  human  sisters  and  friends.    Our  idea  is  that  we  must 
■Ire  all  we  have  and  are,  with  those  among  whom  we 
fcrk,  and  that  those  ver>'  privileges  of  refinement  and 
pcation  are  given  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  employ 
fem  in  shedding  sweetness  and  light  upon  other  lives. 
Every  candidate  for  the  sisterhood  comes  at  first  on  pro- 
ion,  which  lasts  for  at  least  three  months.     At  the  end 
that  time,  if  ever\*thing  is  satisfactory,  she  is  formally 
eived,  wears  our  uniform,  and  enjoys  all  the  privileges 
brded  to  members  of  the  sisterhood.     The  greater  num- 
r  of  our  sisters  live  together  in  one  large  house  in  Fitz^ 
^  Square,  though  we  have  two  or  three  other  branch 
^blishmcnts  where  one  or  two  reside.     The  community 
9  is  as  simple  and  homelike  as  it  can  possibly  be.     We 
(re  no  rules  except  such  as  would  be  maintained  in  any 
U-ordered  house,  and  every  sister  is  trusted  implicitly 
absolutely.     We  encourage  individuality,  and  each  is 
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free  to  carry  on  her  own  work    in  her  own  way.  provided 
that  she  succeeds. 

When  we  find  that  a  sister  has  capabilities  for  some 
special  w^ork,  we  allow  her  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  it* 
and  to  develop  her  own  ideas  and  methods.  In  this  viiy 
we  get  a  high  degree  of  thoroughness  and  efficiency* 
because,  not  merely  does  the  sister  perform  a  round  of 
duties,  but  her  whole  soul  is  given  to  her  work,  and  she  i^ 
determined  to  make  it  *'  go,*'  somehow  or  other.  If  one 
plan  does  not  succeed  she  tries  another,  and  is  constantly 
on  the  qui  vivc  for  fresh  ideas  and  new  experiments. 

The  cost  of  the  sisterhood  has  been  partly  met  by  the 
general  funds  of  the  West  London  Mission,  In  addition  to 
this  Ave  have  a  special  sisterhood  fund,  which  is  maintained 
by  small  annual  subscriptions  from  those  who  sympathize 
with  us  in  the  work  we  are  doing.  This  is  gradually 
increasing,  so  that  we  hope,  in  a  short  time,  the  sisterhood 
will  pay  its  owm  way,  and  will  be  quite  independent  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  mission. 

We  do  not  allow  any  difference  to  be  made  between 
rich  and  poor  sisters.  All  are  treated  alike.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging,  although  if  she  has 
the  means  and  chooses  to  do  so  she  can  give  whatever  sub- 
scriptions she  thinks  fit  to  the  sisterhood  fund :  and  to  a 
sister^  who  has  no  private  resources,  we  give  a  small  sum, 
just  to  cover  necessary  personal  expenses.  We  admit 
members  of  all  churches  so  long  as  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  objects  and  aims  of  our  mission ;  and  they  are  per- 
fectly free  to  attend  the  services  of  their  own  churches 
when  nut  on  duty  in  our  mission. 

We  have  at  this  moment  in  our  ranks  several  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  members  of  many 
Nonconformist  churches;  and  we  have  so  far  solved  the 
problem  of  reunion  that  we  all  work  together  most  harmo- 
niously. I  think  it  hardly  occurs  to  ns  even  to  ask  to  what 
church  the  different  sisters  belong, 

I  must  now,  however,  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
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work  that  we  have  done  during  the  last  five  years.    It  is  a 
difficult  task,  because  in  the  short  time  aJlotted  to  me  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  more  than  the  barest  outline  of 
our  different  branches  of  wnrk.     Our  sisters  all  begin  with 
visiting  in  the  districts  surrounding  our  various  mission 
centers,  and  so  far  as  the  very  poor  are  concerned  we  con- 
sider this  personal  visitation  and  influence  the  very  back- 
bone  of  our  work.     The  typical  district  visitor  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  person  who  g{3es  about  distributing  tracts 
and  soup  tickets,  and  who  tries  generally  to  ram  religion 
down  the  people  s  throats.     Our  aim,  however,  is   to  go 
among  the  people  as  their  real  human  sisters  and  personal 
friends,  to  make  them  feel  that  we  really  care  for  them  and 
love  them.     We  get  to  know  their  characters  and  surround- 
ings, their  difficulties  and   temptations,  their  errors  and 
sorrows,  and  to  be  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  them  that 
we  can  understand  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  look 
at  things.     The  ideas  of  life,  morality,  and  religion  held  by 
people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  one  room  are  some- 
what diflferent  from  our  own ;  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
distinction    between    downright,   deliberate    sin   and   that 
fatal  weakness  and  degradation  brought  about  by  the  ter- 
rible circumstances  of  their  lives.      In  our  experience!  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  people  are  weak  and  helpless 
rather  than  wicked. 

This  knowledge  is  not  gained  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  and  at 
first  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  people  believe  that  we 
had  no  motive  of  self-interest  behind  all  that  we  were 
doing.  But  when  once  you  get  pour  men  and  women  really 
•to  believe  that  you  care  about  them  just  as  you  care  about 
your  own  personal  friends  in  your  own  class  of  life,  your 
influence  over  thera  is  unbounded,  and  their  confidence  and 
affection  are  touching  in  the  extreme.  True  Christ-like 
love  is  the  only  power  which  can  bring  about  moral  refor- 
raation  and  advancement. 

We  have  had  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  work  of  one  of 
our  most  valued  sisters,  who  had  great  power  with  the 
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lowest  and  me>st  degraded  type  of  women.     They  wc 
low  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  g;et  them  to  anycl 
or  mission  hall-—  they  were  drunk  and  immoral  —  but  with 
infinite  patience  and  tenderness.  Sister  Agnes  \nsited  them 
and  cared  for  them ;  and  gradually  they  grew  to  love  her, 
and  to  believe  in  her  love  for  them.    She  told  me  that  sbt 
had  often  to  visit  a  woman  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months, 
before  it  was  po.ssible  to  mention  religion.    But  true  human 
love  seemed  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  realize  the  di%'int 
love,  and  the  power  which  God  does  give  to  those  who  lt>ok 
to  him ;  and  as  a  result  their  lives  in  numerous  instances 
are  completely  changed ;  they  have  become  sober  and  more 
self-respecting ;  new  hopes  and  aspirations  have  dawned . 
and  they  are  trying  to  live  up  to  the  light  they  have. 

It  is.  of  course,  absolutely  forbidden  ever  to  prosehnize. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  nowhere  on  Sundays,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  we  in\nte  to  our  halls,  but  we 
never  attempt  to  induce  those  who  go  to  churches  or  chapels 
to  come  to  us.  We  are  welcomed  by  Roman  Catholics,  for* 
eigners,  socialists,  and  infidels  alike.  They  look  upon  us  as 
their  friends,  and  trust  us. 

Besides  this  moral  and  spiritual  influence,  we  interest 
ourselves  in  the  questions  of  the  hour,  which  so  deeply 
affect  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 
We  enter  heartily  into  the  temperance  movement,  and  are 
allied  with  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association 
for  that  purpose.  We  talk  with  the  men  in  the  workshops, 
get  to  know  the  papers  and  books  they  read,  and  discuss 
social  questions  with  them. 

We  have  actively  assisted  in  the  formation  of  women's 
trade  unions,  and  endeavor  to  interest  women  in  social  and 
political  questions  that  specially  affect  the  position  of  women 
and  helpless  children.  We  help  in  the  school-board  and 
county-council  elections,  and  we  took  our  part  in  the  gen- 
eral election  last  summer. 

All  the  different  branches  of  work  that  we  have  started  in 
order  to  help  the  people  and   brighten  their  lives,  have 
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arisen  out  of  the  personal  knuwledg-e  we  have  tliiis  gained 
of  their  want^  and  surroundings.  We  soon  found  that  the 
poor  women  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  needed  a 
day  nursery,  where  the  babies  could  be  taken  care  of  during 
iheir  absence.  We  have  therefore  established  a  flourishing 
creche,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  sister  who  gives  her 
whole  time  to  the  work. 

We  have  also  established  a  nursing  department,  and  have 
among  our  sisters  six  fully  trained   hospital  nurses,  who 
nurse  the  poor  in  their  own  homes.     They  work  also  under 
ihe  guidance  of  our  medical  director,  and  spend  their  time 
in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  dying.     It  is  difficult  to  real- 
ize how  much  the  poor  suffer  in  times  of  sickness.     Living 
all  together  in  one  room,  without  any  of  the  most  ordinary' 
appliances  for  the  sick,  often  unable  to  provide  either  nour- 
ishment or  medicine,   their  sufferings  are   terrible.      No 
work  that  we  have  done  is  more  blessed  than  that  done  by 
the  nurses.     From   our  own  dispensar\'   they  can  supply 
medicine,  clean  sheets,  old  linen,  and  sick-nK>m  appliances; 
30(1,  in  cases  of  poverty,  as  long  as  the  illness  lasts,  they 
pnivide  suitable  nourishment.     We  have  another  branch  of 
^ork  in  our  convalescent  country  home  in  Gloucestershire, 
^^so  under  the  charge  of  a  sister,  where  we  send  people  to 
recover  health  and  strength ;  and  where  we  giv^e  hundreds 
^^  tired  workers  who  are  not  actually  ill  a  pleasant  fort- 
''^grht's  summer  holiday.    Our  medical   director  has  also 
^nceived  the  beautiful  idea  of  opening  a  home  for  dying 
P^^ople.     It  is  impossible  for  the  London  hospitals  to  retain 

Popeless  cases,  and  many   poor   sufferers   return   to  their 
''itched  homes,  where  they  linger  for  weeks  in  agonies  till 
^^'h  mercifully  releases  them.     We  have  had  awful  cases 
^c>tisumption,  cancer,  and  other  lingering  diseases;  and 
^tiall  shortly  open  a  hospital  containing  about  sixteen 
^**«  where  patients  in  a  hopeless  condition  will  be  received ; 
2.   "^'here  everything  that  medical  skill  can  do  to  alleviate 
!?^^^&  wil^  ^^  done ;  and  where  the  consolations  of  Christ. 
^   ?;   Moving,  womanly  care,  will  soothe  the  last  hours  of  the 

«^ae^T-€rs. 
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We  do  all  we  can  to  bring  brigbtness  and  variety  into 
the  gray,  monotonous  lives  of  the  dwellers  in  the  hack 
streets.     Time  fails  me  to  dwell  upon  our  numerous  dabs 
and  social  entertainments,  both  for  grown-up  people  and 
children.     We  have  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  lantern  lect- 
ures, and  concerts  of  all  kinds.     At  one  of  our  halls  we 
have  established  what  we  call  a  coffee-concert,  on  Satur- 
day night.     The  hall  is  arranged  so  that  people  can  walk 
about,  or  sit  in  little  groups  and  talk.     Coffee  and  refresh- 
ments are  served  at  a  charge  of  a  few  pence,  and  we  have 
a  regular  jolly ^  lively  programme.     This   has  proved  an 
immense  success.      The  hall  is  crowded   every  Saturday 
night.    Our  two  girls'  clubs  are  also  most  successful.   Tba^ 
who  know  anything  about  such  work  understand  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  the  wild,  untamed  London  facton' 
girl.   We  certainly  had  some  lively  experiences  at  first  But 
the  London  factory  girl,  with  all  her  lowness  and  coarse- 
ness, is  an  affectionate,  leadable  creature,  if  only  yoti  can 
take  hold  of  her  in  the  right  way.     It  is  not  ever\'  one  vho 
can  do  this.    Four  of  our  sisters  give  up  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  to  this  work.     Last  June  they  took  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  girls  for  a  holiday  down  to  our  country'  home  in 
Gloucestershire.     They  lived  with  them  for  ten  days,  shar- 
ing all  their  meals,  and  going  with  them  on  their  rambles 
and  expeditions.     They  had  a  most  delightful  time.    The 
sisters  said  they  had  never  enjoyed  a  country  holiday  so 
much  before,  and  the  happiness  of  the  girls  was  pathetic. 
During  the  whole  holiday  the  sisters  told  me  they  never 
heard  a  word  nor  saw  a  look  they  could  object  to,  though 
many  of  these  girls  came  from  the  lowest  courts  and  alle>-s 
in  west-central  London.     Every^  now  and  then  we  give  a 
sort  of  '*  At  Home  '*  at  the  club,  to  which  the  girls  invite 
their  men  friends.     We  invite  some  of  our  men  friends  at 
the  same  time,  so  as  to  give  the  girls  a  kind  of  object-lesson 
as  to  the  way  in  which  men  and  women  ought  to  behave  to 
one  another.     This  has  not  been  without  its  effect. 

We  encourage  ever^'  kind  of  thrift  society,  and  in  one  of 
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our  women's  slate  clubs,  alone,  last  year  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  six  pounds  passed  througti  our  hands. 

Another  branch,  that  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  sis- 
ters, is  what  we  call  the  "  Relief  Department."  We  had 
not  worked  for  many  months  before  we  found  we  were 
overwhelmed  with  applications  for  help  of  all  kinds.  We 
therefore  appointed  two  sisters,  who  were  specially  inter- 
ested in  this  work,  to  sit  every  morning  from  eleven  to  one 
o'clock  in  a  room  in  one  of  our  halls,  there  to  interview 
ever}'  applicant  for  help. 

Full  investigation  is  made  in  cver>^  case,  and  then,  at  a 
weekly  committee,  composed  of  all  the  sisters,  we  discuss 
each  case,  and  decide  what  is  the  best  way  of  rendering 
efficient  help.     We  refuse  to  deal  out  charitable  doles  of 
money,  which  will  just  leave  people  in  the  same  position  at 
the  week's  end  .  but  we  endeavor  to  render  such  assistance 
as  will  enable  them  to  help  themselves.     In  this  work  we 
have  been  assisted  most  generously  and  kindly  by  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  our  dis- 
tricts,  several  of  our  sisters  being  members  of  the  various 
committees.    We  find  work  fi»r  the  unemployed  wherever  it 
is  possible,  and  considering  all  things  we  have  been  tolerably 
successful,  though  it  is  very  hard  work.    We  look  after  serv- 
ants  who  are  out  of  situations,  take  care  of  them,  and  find 
K  thera  fresh  places,  helping  them  with  their  clothes  if  neces- 
sary.     We  look  after  families  where  the  bread-winner  is 
laid  aside  by  illness,  and  get  the  patient  to  a  convalescent 
home  upon  recovery.     We  help  the  boys  and  girls  out  into 
their   first   places.     We   have   tiften   and    often    mediated 
between  landlord  and  tenant      We  are  in  touch  with  the 
sanitary  inspector,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Mn  Benjamin 
Waugh,  and  other  authorities.     We  lof)k  after  girls  who 
Tiave  gone  astray  and  are  tr\'ing  to  do  better.     Wc  enter- 
tain the  old  people  in  the  workhouses  with  afternoon  teas. 
Their  lives  above   all    others   are  the  most  hopeless  and 
dreary.     To  our  Sunday  services  at  St.  James'   Hall  and 
Prince's  Hall  come  hundreds  and  thousands  of  respectable 
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young  men  and  women  who  are  employed  in  the  West  End 
houses  of  business.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have  had 
a  sort  of  Sunday  evening  '*  At  Home  "'  at  Prince's  Hall,  for 
the  young  men  and  women  in  houses  of  business,  at  the 
close  of  usual  services,  which  all  end  at  nine  o  clock.  Tea 
coffee,  cake»  biscuits,  and  bread  and  butter  are  ser\^ed  at  a 
table  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  we  all  move  freely  about 
and  talk  to  ever\^body.  Occasionally  we  hav^e  some  sacred 
music  performed,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a 
meeting  or  service.  We  close  the  proceedings  at  ten 
o'clock  with  simple  family  prayer,  a  few  verses  from  the 
Bible,  the  evening  hymn,  and  short  prayer. 

We  also  carry  on  a  small  and  quiet  work  among  tht 
upper  classes  in    the  West   End.     In   the  ver>*  nature  of 
things,  it  is  impossible  to  give  details  of  work  of  this  kind. 
We  have  found,  however,  that  the  rich,  and  titled,  and  priv- 
ileged, often  need  the  knowledge  of  Christ  more  than  the 
ver\'  poor,  and  they  also  need  the  love  and   help  of  the 
sister.    The  poor  have  much  more  done  for  them  than  the 
rich  ever  have.     There  are  more  broken  hearts  and  terrible 
tragedies  in  society  life  than  one  has  any  idea  of.    Our 
work  in  this  direction  is  steadily  increasing,  and  now  that 
we  are  becoming  known,  people  often  come  to  us  to  pour 
out  their  hearts   anguish,  and  to  seek  comfort  and  help- 
We  feel  that  wherever  there  is  a  human  being  to  be  helped, 
whoever  it  may  be.  there  the  Sister  of  the  People  has  her 
work. 

I  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  outward  and  visible  in  our 
work ;  but  all  that  we  do  is  based  upon  our  belief  that  Christ 
is  the  great  need  of  ever>-  man  and  woman  who  is  born 
into  this  world.  His  is  the  only  power  that  will  reform 
society  and  regenerate  the  world;  and  behind  all  that  we 
do  for  the  social,  moral,  and  political  advancement  of  the 
people,  we  believe  that  the  highest  duty  and  pri\nlege  of  all 
is  to  bring  the  individual  man,  or  woman,  or  child  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  personal  trust 
in  him. 


CHAPTER  VII.— MORAL   AND    SOCIAL   REFORM. 

PREFATORY  Comment  by  the  Editor  —  Copious  Extracts  from  Adpkessks 
Delivered  in  the  General  Congress  hy  Ji'lu  Ward  Howh,  Euzabetk 

CaKY   SlANTON.  JOSEFA    HvMPAL-ZeMAN,   AiJCE   TiMMONS  TooMY,    PROK. 

Ellen  Ha^-es.  Viscolt«tess  Hakberton.  Maid  Balunoton  Bc»oth,  Kate 
Bono,  A,ND  Helen  H.  Garl^ener— Brief  Extracts  from  the  Discus- 
sion OF  These  Addresses  by  Rev.  Antoinette  Bkown  Blackwell, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Unger,  Josephine  C.  Locke.  Margaret  D.  Parker,  M. 
Louse  Thomas,  Dr.  Emily  Howarli  Stowe,  Dr.  Jennie  he  la  M.  Lmzier, 
Margaret  Winueyer,  Laura  Ormiston  Chant,  Octavl\  W.  Baten.  Dr, 
Lelia  a.  Davis,  and  Prof.  Helen  L.  Webster — Extralts  from  an 
Address  Prepared  for  A  Reiort  Congress  uv  Helfj^  Taylor  — Copi- 
ois  ExTRAtTii  from  an  Aduress  Dei  jveked  in  the  Department  Congress 
or  THE  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  by  Mary  H. 
Hint  —  Extracts  from  an  Address  Delivered  in  the  Department 

CoNGRESai  OF  THE  NoN-PaRTISAN  NATIONAL  WoMAN's  ChRISTIAA'  TEMPER- 
ANCE Union  by  Florence  C.  Porter  —  Address  Prepared  for  this 
CoNGREM  by  Lady  Hf.nry  Somerset  —  Address  Prepared  by  Elizareth 
WiiKELER  Andrew. 


TO  some  readers  it  may  seem  that  the  space  occupied  in 
this  chapter  by  the  discussion  of  the  dress  of  women 
and  its  proposed  improvement  is  disproportionate  to 
^that  which  these  subjects  occupy  in  the  public  mind.  It 
[would  appear,  however,  that  these  questions  must  be  sur- 
jyed  from  both  the  social  and  the  ethical  standpoints.  It 
certain  that  woman's  present  ability  to  face  all  weathers. 
[to  participate  in  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cycling  and  tennis, 
Ed  her  present  industrial  freedom,  curtailed  as  they  still 
[are*  are  in  no  mean  degree  due  to  overshoes  and  waterproof 
'cloaks,  and  to  her  acquisition  of  blouses,  tennis-shoes,  and 
walking-boots.  It  is  equally  certain  that  woman's  ability  to 
eng-age  actively  in  those  moral  reforms  w^hich  demand  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  denizens  of  the  slums,  and  per* 
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sonal  inspection  of  their  iiuiruundings,  ;  yL-i]-:  ^ 
further  modifications  of  her  dress.  In  tht-  cl.  sc  m uniitic 
study  of  present  social  conditions^  and  in  the  scientific 
administration  of  public  charities,  the  race  vnll  cotkio 
the  woman  shackled  by  corset  and  train.  These  considers 
tions  suggest  the  reason  for  including  the  discussion  uf 
woman*s  dress  in  this  chapter. 

Of  the  seventy-one  papers  presented  in  report  congresses. 
at  least  ninety  per  cent  treat  subjects  that  come  properly 
under  the  head  of  social  and  moral  reform,  and  the  .same 
is  true  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  hundreds  of  ad- 
dresses made  in  department  congresses.  Therefore  ibe 
attempt  has  been  rather  to  exclude  from  this  chapter  all 
addresses  that  ain  be  classified  under  another  title. 

As  in  no  other  department  of  social  and  moral  reform 
are  women  so  numerously  organized  as  in  what  is  termed 
the  temperance  movement,  and   inasmuch  as  temperance 
reform   is  preliminar}^  to  many  other  moral  reforms,  il 
seemed  proper  to  regard  women's  work  for  temperance 
as  representative,  and  give  it  a  place  in  this  chapter.    The 
other  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter,  such  as  "  The  floral 
Initiative,"  *'The  Ci\41  and  Social  Evolution  of  Woman" 
and  "  The  Double  Moral  Standard,"  are  universal  in  appli- 
cation and  fundamental  in  character,  and  should  be  united 
in  thought  with  all  specific  social  and  moral  reforms  pro- 
posed.—[THE  Editor.] 


i 


The   Moral    IxmAxrvE    as    Related    to    Woman— 
Addr^s  by  Jcua  Ward  Howe  of  Rhode  Islam). 

This  title  indicates  a  topic  vhich  has  come  to  me  in  hours 
of  thought  and  of  study,  attracting  me  both  by  its  philo- 
aophicai  and  its  practical  aspect.  The  present  century  has 
Men  greftl  piygic&s  in  tliesc  two  departments.  The  old 
pldkaopliks  have  been  taken  up.  scnnetimes  in  a  reverent, 
o^trn  in  .1  skeptical^  spirit,  and  the  critical  procedure  has 
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acknowledged  no  barriers  beyond  which  it  is  forbidden  to 
pass,  Rules  of  life»  on  the  other  hand,  have  also  been 
sharply  reviewed  and  amended.  The  salient  points  of 
morals  have  been  distinctly  sought  out  and  emphasized, 
and  the  two  great  orders  of  thought,  philosophy  and  ethics, 
have  been  brought  into  new  relations  of  nearness  and  dear- 
ness.  Religious  teaching  has  passed  from  the  observation 
of  rites  and  the  inculcation  of  metaphysical  views  and  doc- 
trines to  the  illustration  of  the  intrinsic  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  the  subtleties  of  mysticism,  ritualism, and  what 
tiot,have  been  forgotten  in  the  sympathetic  uprising  of  the 
Tieart  of  the  multitude.  When  ten  thousand  people  waited 
in  the  square  amund  Trinity  Church,  in  Boston,  for  the  last 
glimpse  of  Phillips  Brooks'  coffin^  when  they  joined  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  in  the  hymn  led  by  trumpets,  which 
constituted  all  the  outdoor  service  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  those  who  were  present  saw  the  triumph  of  cordial 
over  formal  Christianity  —  saw,  and  thanked  God  for  what 
they  saw. 

Something  of  this  process  of  integration  appears  to  me 

to  have  gone  on  with  regard  to  the  powers  and  offices  of 

women  during  the  last  twenty*five  years.     I  can  remember 

when  it  was  not  deemed  improper  to  plead  in  excuse  for 

foolish  and  even  wicked  conduct,  '*  She  is  only  a  woman/' 

Only  a  woman  —  only  half  the  human  race,  and  the  mother 

of  all  mankind  !     This  reminds  me  of  a  bigoted  European 

Catholic  whom  I  once  met  in  traveling,  who,  learning  that 

we  have  no  established  state  church  in  America,  inquired: 

**Well,  what  provision   have  you  then   for  religion?"     I 

replied,    "  We    have   the   doctrine   and   example   of   Jesus 

Christ."    '*  Nothing  but  that  ? "  he  answered  with  contempt. 

Well,  we  do  not  often  hear  this  phrase  to-day,  '^Only  a 

woman,"  and  gradually  we  have  been  led  to  discard  the 

fragmentary*  and  imperfect  views  of  our  sex  which  their 

enemies  have  taught  us ;  for  low-minded  men  are  always 

the  enemies  of  women,  and  always  desire  to  see  them  in  a 

>sition    of  subserviency  and  dependence.     High-minded 
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men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tried  to  give  us  high  ideas  of 
what  women  ought  to  be  and  to  stand  for  in  social  economy, 
and  some  of  them  have  had  much  to  do  i^-ith  the  presecl 
awakening  and  rehabilitation.     For  lofty  ideals  of  woman- 
hood the  literary^  world  has  not  wanted.    The  tragediani. of 
Greece*  and  her  great  philosopher,  Plato,  the  ^Titers  whose 
treasures  are  gathered  in  our  Bible,  the  poets  of  the  Renab- 
sance  —  noticeably  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dante -have 
shown  us,  with  other  types,  the  women  of  noble  stature  and 
august  character.     But  the  common  world  of  men  about  us 
has  not  appeared  to  take  much  stock  in  these,    A  feebler 
and  more  frivolous  type  has  been  more  congenial  to  them. 
and   while   expecting  and    exacting    from    us    a   stricter 
morality  than  that  required  of  their  own  sex,  they  have 
been  at  no  small  pains  to  obstruct  in  us  the  sources  of 
moral  inspiration,  and  to  make  us  feel  that  to  please  them 
is  our  highest  duty  and  our  greatest  honor. 

The  times  of  this  ignorance  we  may  say  with  St.  t'eiet, 
*•  God  winked  at."  In  the  old  mj-thology  Mars  and  Venu5 
went  together,  the  fighting  man  with  the  woman  who«se 
beauty  is  her  chief  endowment.  But  Mars  is  going  out 
of  high  fashion.  The  soldier  is  no  longer  the  supreme 
example  c»f  heroism,  but  simply  a  necessary  evil.  The 
thoughtful,  the  life-preserving  virtues  are  in  the  ascendant 
to-day.  Character  attracts,  character  rules,  and  we  have 
learned  at  last  that  it  can  not  rule  unless  men  and  women 
have  it  equally,  imlcss  in  both  sexes  its  aspirations  may  rise 
to  their  own  height  and  work  out  their  own  development. 

Now,  what  do  I  mean  by  this  moral  initiative  as  belong- 
ing to  woman  ?  Is  it  a  wise  phrase  that  sounds  metaphys- 
ical and  means  nothing?  My  thought  of  it  is  simply  this: 
The  world  has  had  much  good  to  say  of  its  women,  and 
much  evil,  and  both  with  reastjn.  The  first  woman  has 
been  credited  with  all  the  woes  which  have  befallen 
humanity,  and  with  all  the  sins  into  which  it  has  fallen. 

Buddhism  considers  the  principle  of  evil  in  nature  as 
resident  in  the  female  sex,  and  ascetics  in  all  lands  have 
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leld  the  same  view.  The  legends  of  the  mother  of  Christ 
lave  no  doubt  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  elevating  the 
Doral  position  of  the  sex ;  yet  in  romance  and  stage-play 
D-day,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  society  plea.<;antry,  the  ques* 
on  is  common,  Where  is  the  woman  who  is  at  the  bottom 
f  the  mischief?  I  think  that  wise  people  now  ask  an 
pposite  question*  When  wc  meet  with  a  man  who  is 
fcithout  fear  and  without  reproach,  whose  blameless  life 
eeras  to  have  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength,  up-build- 
pg  the  community,  and  honoring  humanity  by  his  own 
loble  image  and  conduct,  we  are  apt  to  ask  where  the 
roman  is.  And  our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  cradle  in 
rhich  his  helpless  infancy  was  tended  —  even  further,  to  the 
eart  to  which  his  own  was  the  nearest  thing  on  earth,  to 
he  breast  from  which  he  was  fed  with  the  essence  of  a 
Ittrc  life.  Happy  is  the  man  whose  mother  has  been  a 
Dwer  of  strength  to  herself  and  her  family.  The  first  pre- 
ious  lessons  it  has  been  hers  to  give.  No  matter  what 
lortns  may  have  raged  without,  how  mean  the  home  or 
m  wild  the  street,  he  has  first  seen  the  light  in  an  atmos- 
here  of  celestial  purity.  The  mother  love  has  watched  at 
le  gates  of  his  childish  Eden  with  a  drawn  sword.  No 
ril  counsel  or  influence  has  been  allowed  to  come  near 

liim.    And  when  in  the  necessary  course  of  things  he  has 
d  out  of  her  keeping,  he  has  gone  accompanied  by  the 
nst'prayer,  '*  I   pray  not  that   thou    shouldst   take   him 
of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  him  from 
e  evil."     This  I  call  the  moral  initiative,  the  man  s  start 

1  life.  The  nucleus  of  all  that  he  is  to  believe,  to  aim  at,  and 
do,  has  been  delivered  to  him,  like  a  sealed  packet  full  of 
Bcious  things,  by  a  mother  who  honors  supremely  all  that 
ors  humanity,  who  dreads  and  despises  all  that  dishon- 
and  deforms  it. 
^o  one  will  deny  that  this  type  of  woman  is  most  pre- 
ms.  The  question  will  rather  be  how-  we  may  maintain 
.  multiply  it.  And  here  the  whole  horizon  of  the  past 
fronts  us,  as  well  as  the  veiled   heaven  of  the  future. 
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In  this  past'  we  read  that  all  that  is  slavish  in  human  insti- 
tutions is  demoralizing ;  that  while  discipline  fonns  and 
exalts,  despotism  degrades  and  deforms,  appealing  back  to 
the  lower  instincts,  which  have  their  place  in  animal  life - 
fear,  cunning,  low  self-love,  and  the   low  attachments  of 
mere  habit  and  interest.     From  the  tyrannies  of  the  old 
order  into  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free 
the  world  is  slowly  passing,  but  all  that  detains  humanit)' 
on  its  lower  levels  retards  the  progress  of  the  race.   Ob, 
that  men,  themselves  enfranchised,  should  wish  to  detain 
their  women  in  the  bondage  from  which  they  themselves 
have  been  delivered  !    In  true  Christianity  there  is  no  moral 
distinction  of  sex,  neither  male  nor  female ;    but  in  the 
political  life  even  of  free  America  the  man  opens  the  door 
for  himself  and  shuts  it  against  his  wife,  opens  the  door  for 
his  son  and  shuts  it  upon  his  daughter.     And  this,  I  say. 
is  demoralizing.     It  compels  one-half  of  the  human  race 
to  look  back  toward  the  old  barbarism,  while   the  other 
insists  upon  looking  forward  to  the  new  civilization.    The 
man  to  whom  the  woman's  freedom  of  soul  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  his  own,  puts  on  that  freedom  a  fatal  barrier, 
and  defrauds  himself  thereby.     His  mother  should  be  his 
superior :  his  wife  should  be  his  equal  and  companion.    He 
invites  them  to  acquiesce  in  a  lower  position,  to  exercise  a 
self-control   which   he   does  not   dream   of  exacting  from 
himself,  but  also  to  sacrifice  the  self-respect  out  of  which 
should  spring  this  very  power  of  self-control,  of  self-sacri< 
fice,  of  subordinating  the  pleasurable  to  the  ethical,  the 
caprice  of  self-indu^ence  to  the  steady  purposes  of  dutj*. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  of  these  thoughts  are  new,  but  I  do 
say  that  as  life  goes  on,  and  the  world  with  it.  they  present 
themselves  to  me  \rith  new  power  and  completeness.  In 
reviewing  my  days,  I  recall  the  noble  women  whom  I  have 
known,  deep-hearted  and  wise-though  ted.  I  have  revered 
them  as  indi\nduals.  as  stars  in  a  dark  sky.  as  striking 
exceptions  to  the  poor  average  of  feminine  attainment, 
intellectual  and  moral.     But   I   see  them  now  as  partial 
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jvelations  of  a  glorious  whole.  The  germ  of  all  that  I 
have  admired  in  any  woman  surely  resides  in  every  woman ; 
and  if  you  can  reach  the  tnie  woman  in  her  you  will  call 
forth  something  of  it.  Men  and  women  are  alike  cheated 
by  the  friv^olity  in  which  most  of  us  are  bred  and  educated. 
We  are  taught  to  be  content  with  suiting  the  tone  of  our 
life  to  the  careless  pleasure  of  thoughtless  men. 

Now,  I  say»  let  there  be  an  uprising  among  us.  Let 
thoughtless  men  take,  on  the  contrary,  their  attitude  from 
our  nobleness  tjf  mind,  Let  them  recognize  in  us  not  only 
a  moral  sentiment  which  they  must  respect,  but  a  moral 
determination  to  which  they  must  conform. 

Oh»  women !  let  your  sons  see  in  you  only  what  shall 
raise  you  in  their  esteem.    And  while  you  inspire  them 
with  tender  respect,  and  train  them  to  all  that  is  generous 
and  truthdoving,  remember  that  you  have  a  double  dut>^  to 
yaur  daughters.    They  are  to    be    the    companions    and 
inspirers  of  men.     Oh,  see  that  the  source  of  moral  power 
in  them  be  not  corrupted  by  cowardice  nor  impeded  by 
senseless  tradition.     Let  man   that   is  bom  of  woman  be 
also  trained  by  woman  to  the  attainment   of  his    fullest 
manhood,  corresponding  to  her  fullest  and  freest  woman- 
hood.    God  has  joined  the  sexes  together  in  the  highest 
spiritual,  as  in  the  simplest  natural,  need.     What  he  hath 
H  joined  together   let  not  man  put   asunder.     The  woman 
has  slowly  conquered  the  right  to  education,  both  as  learner 
and  as  teacher.     Let  the  mother  instruct  the  daughter  to 
keep,  above  all  else,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  her  own 

fstren^h,  faith,  and  purity.  Let  her  find  and  follow  the 
terrible  right  whose  victories,  adjourned  but  certain,  are 
written  all  over  the  world.  With  deep  reverence  for 
father,  brother,  husband,  let  her  yet  revere  and  obey  an 
authority  deeper  and  far  beyond  theirs,  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  and  ever-studious  conscience.  Let  her  keep 
her  own  moral  initiative.  It  is  from  God,  and  not  from 
man. 

I   believe  in  the    political  enfranchisement  of  women 
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because  I  see  in  it  the  key  to  all  that  is  rightly  expected  ol 
them  in  the  world's  economy.     I  believe  in  it  because    ^ 
believe  in  logic;  not  so  much  in  the  short-sighted  syll-^ 
gisms  which  we  teach  as  in  the  great  logic  which  li  '^^. 
teaches  us,  in  which  effects  follow  causes,  and  moral  pr£-^^^^ 
ciples  confirm  themselves  in  moral  results,  J 

May  we  not  suspect  that  a  latent  sense  of  the  superic^^^ 
ity  of  sen-ice  underlies  the  master's  expectation  that  h^^ 
slave  or  servant  shall  surpass  him  in  patience  and  benevcr:^ 
lence  ?  I  find  something  of  this  element  in  the  feeling 
men  toward  women.  '*  You  are  our  subt^rdinates,  bound  t 
ser\^e  and  obey,  and  you  should  therefore  have  certai 
inestimable  qualities  which  we  do  not  feel  obliged  to  pos 
sess.  You  s/iou/t/he  better  than  we."  And  this  brings  me 
back  to  that  fragmentary  view  of  great  things  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  Men  have  had  their  glimpses  of 
what  is  right  and  proper.  They  have  guessed  well  at  the 
truth  here  and  there.  Women  should  exercise  some  vir- 
tues which  for  men  are  less  obviously  requisite,  such  as 
patience  and  endurance  in  forms  peculiar  to  their  life  and 
constitution,  and,  above  all,  affections  which  it  is  hard  to 
wear  out,  and  faith  which  never  Hinches  from  its  loyalty* 

But  the  progress  of  the  great  order  reveals  truth  in  its 
wholeness.  These  broken  views  of  good  and  of  merit  are 
but  parts  of  a  great  whole  whose  outline  is  now  becoming 
visible  to  us.  In  the  political  world  these  great  unifications 
are  matters  of  familiar  history.  Macedon  and  Rome  each 
produced  a  certain  sense  of  unity  from  the  chaos  of  differ- 
ing tribes  and  nationalities,  but  Christianity  brings  us  this 
unity  in  the  moral  world,  and  shows  us  that  there  is  one 
right  and  one  wTong  for  all.  Wliat  a  human  being  would 
not  himself  endure  he  can  have  no  right  to  inflict  upon 
others ;  of  what  he  finds  supremely  precious  he  has  no  right 
to  deprive  any  one. 

Lastly,  women  must  be  free,  if  freedom  is  to  be  enjoyed 
by  men  and  safeguarded  for  them.  Ignorance  is  the  first 
condition  of  enslavement,  and  ignorant  women  will  always 
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be  the  tools  of  the  men  who  are  the  enemies  of  freedom. 
To  all  that  society  expects  from  women  let  us  then  add  the 
enlightened  mind,  the  liberal  and  resolute  will.     This  will 
seoure  to  them  the  moral  initiative. 


THE  REV,  ANTOINETTE   BROWN  BLACKWELL  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
INTRODUCED   THE  DISCUSSION  AS   FOLLOWS: 

Coming  much  closer  to  childhood  and  youth,  and  through 

thtiTii  to  the  moral  perils  of  the  world,  toward  which  they  s<j 

Vie^dlessly  venture,  and  into  which  they  are  lured  at  every 

turn,  the  woman  is»  I  reason,  the  earlier  foreordained  moral 

factor  in  human  progress.   To  her  we  may  look  for  the  moral 

initiative  in  many  directions^     Man's  battle  has  been  more 

^rgely  with  the  untamed  physical  forces,  hers  with  the 

pen*erted  moral  instincts. 

Intellect  is  needed  in  both.  The  savagery  of  neither 
domain  can  be  subdued  except  by  wise,  rational  warfare, 
except  thought,  tact,  and  judgement  are  strenuously  brought 
tu  bear.  Morals  and  physics  are  not  two,  but  one  larger 
unity.    Men  must  work  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  so  must 

I  women.  But  if  women  do  not  more  readily  turn  to  moral 
than  to  physical  engineering,  why  are  their  first  ventures 
in  public  work  almost  universally  in  some  phase  of  reform 
or  benevolence  ?  There  are  many  large  associations  and 
business  firms  of  women  whose  objects  are  philanthropic; 
very  few  and  small  ones  which  seek  to  grow  rich.  Human 
nature  is  both  one  and  two,  but  the  masculine  and  feminine 

■  sides  are  ver}^  unlike  in  their  manifestations. 
Some  of  our  best  friends  insist  that  in  civil  and  political 
life  we  may  not  count  upon  any  saving  or  elevating  influ- 
ences derived  from  special  qualities  or  virtues  of  women; 
but  we  appeal  to  the  prisons,  where  men  outnumber 
■  women  as  criminals,  and  to  the  churches,  where  women 
W  outnumber  men  in  the  quest  for  moral  and  religious  truth  — 
to  every  State  or  municipal  election  in  which  women  par- 
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ticipate  —  which  all  offer  evidence  that  social  order  is  intro- 
duced more  readily  by  the  hands  of  women  than  of  meo- 
Chivalry  is  not  a  lost  art.    Wherever  masculine  and  fexTB-^' 
nine  influences  combine  on  any  high  plane  of  honor  at»^ 
integrity,   they    support    each    other    in   securing    peaces:* 
decency,  and  progress :  but,  that  social  order  is  more  domc^-^^^ 
ticated  with  women  than  men,  we  call  to  witness  the  bacfc^^"" 
elor  domicile,  with  its  chronic  untidiness,  and  the  old  maid"^^^ 
surroundings,  spick  and  span  with  precision  and  shinm^^^ 
cleanliness. 

Until  we  find  that  women  bring  no  fresh  moral  attribme^^ 
to  the  new  fields  in  which  they  are  rapidly  securing  a  foot — 
hold,  we  shall  still  believe  that  the  self-forgetfulness  which 
nature  forces  upon  them  first  and  most  continuously,  was 
adapted  to  bear  the  first  fruits  of  altruistic  love. 

Then  let  them  be  moral  and  religious  teachers,  not  merely 
of  childhood,  but  also  of  manhood.  We  make  no  claim 
that,  all  things  considered,  women  are  better  than  men, 
only  that  their  virtues  arise  in  a  different  order  of  unfold- 
ing. They  feel  more  s^-mpathy  for  others'  sufferings,  and 
they  have  more  time  and  inclination  to  apply  the  needful 
remedies.  To  women  gross  immorality  seems  to  be  a 
needless  vice.  Right  principles,  and  justice  to  others, 
would  banish  it  from  the  earth  in  a  generation :  and  most 
women  are  readv  to  *'  lure  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  the 
way.*" 


MRS.  JOHN  F.  UNGER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  REPRESENTATIVE 
UF  THE  woman's  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THUS  CON- 
TINUED THE   DISCUSSION: 


The  moral  initiative,  as  related  to  woman,  is  indeed  a  most 
suggestive  subject.  Where  is  woman's  place  in  such  rela- 
tion ?  Who  shall  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  ?  Who 
understands  it ?    Does  man  ?    Does  she  herself? 
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Man  was  ori^nally  created  in  the  image  of  his  Creator, 
of  whom  he  is  said  to  be  the  '*  express  image/'     But  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  male  and  female.     There- 
fore, man  and  woman  are  included  in   the  divine   type. 
Vet  we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  man  as  reflecting 
the  image  of  God  when  we  think  of  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  also  of  the  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the 
pei-son  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

But  woman !     What  does  she  signify  who  has  been  so 

dr^igged  into  the  dust,  so  degraded,  so  sullied  in  the  his- 

^<^x*3-  of  mankind,  that  except  as  she  has  been  raised  up 

^y    a  higher  power»  she  is  wont  to  fear,  in  her  extremity, 

*iv-en  to  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  ask  why  she  was 

^t^ought  into  being?     But  she  need  not  thus  shrink  away 

^t"om  the  eye  of  God  and  man ;  she.  too,  has  a  place  in  the 

Holy  T>'pe. 

The  Christian  faith  is  triune.    Besides  the  Father  and  the 

Son  there  is  a  third  person,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  also  is  an 

object  of  faith  and   worship.     This  holy  third,  the  very 

mention  of  whose  personality  is  almost  sacrilege,  is  the 

Spirit  of  God  —  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the  Sancti- 

fier,  the  Holy  Paraclete,  that  spirit  who,  by  the  promise  of 

the  risen  Christ  to  the  infant  church,  should  abide  with  it» 

and  nurture,  teach,  and  guide  it  to  full  maturity,  until  he 

should  come  again  to  claim  her  as  his  own»  his  beloved, 

against  whom  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  i —  as  his 

bride,  who  should  sit  with  him  on  his  throne  to  judge  the 

nations  of  the  earth  and  to  dwell  with  him  in  power. 

But  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
woman  in  distinction  from  man,  in  all  her  finer  and  more 
delicate  and  spiritual  tracery  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  does 
not  this  seemingly  contradictory  subject  find  its  solution 
in  the  unst' if 'revelation  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  coining 
of  the  word)  of  that  holy  one  who  came  down  from  heaven 
to  dwell  in  the  church  of  Christ,  to  inspire  her  unto  a  truer 
iderstanding  of  Christ 
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MISS    JOSEPHINE    C    LOCKE    OF    ILLINOIS    CONCLUDED  THE 
DISCUSSION  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Humanity  keeps  on  repeating^  its  fairy  vision  of  an  ideal 
woman  and  an  ideal  love.  The  eternal-womanly  leads  tis 
ever  onward.  Long"  ago,  in  the  thirteenth  centnn'.  a  man 
loved  so  desperately  his  ideal  woman  that  he  drew  her 
from  the  heights  of  the  empyrean  to  his  rescue.  Lost  on  a 
desert  slope,  perplexed  and  distressed,  he  meets  a  company 
of  wild  beasts.  Suddenly  one  approaches  him,  who  greets 
him  thus:  *'Alady  from  heaven  descended  has  sent  me 
to  thee.'*  Thus,  Virgil,  the  highest  good  of  the  intellect, 
appears  to  the  help  of  the  bewildered  and  lost  Dante. 

The  man,  by  reason  of  his  wanderings,  is  slow  to  appre- 
ciate spiritual  things,  and  the  vision  of  his  highest  womanly 
is  not  at  first  revealed.  But  in  the  still  silence  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  the  very  throne  of  God,  it  sees  him  and  hast- 
ens to  his  salvation.  It  meets  him  on  his  own  plane,  and 
sends  him  the  teachings  of  human  science,  of  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  under  the  guise  of  Virgil. 

The  woman  soul  has  stooped  to  the  needs  of  the  man  she 
loved.  Virgil,  who  personifies  the  intellect,  guides  him 
through  the  Inferno.  He  tells  him,  "Twixt  Beatrice  and 
thee  there  is  a  wall ; "'  but  that  soul  which  is  created  apt  to 
love  is  mobile  unto  everj'thing  that  pleases.  Soon,  as  by 
desire,  she  is  waked  to  action. 

*'  Love  is  that  inclination.  From  necessity  springs  every 
love  that  is  within  you  kindled  ;  within  yourself  the  power 
is  to  restrain  it  by  the  free  will.  This  noble  virtue  Beatrice 
understands.'* 

Virgil  is  aware  of  his  limitations,  the  limitations  of  phi- 
losophy  and  of  the  intellect.  He  fails  when  he  tries  to 
explain  that  men's  mistakes  are  not  remedied  by  prayers, 
"  when  prayers  from  God  are  separated." 

The  intellect  can  not  realize  how  man  may  swallow  fate 
and  cancel   destiny    through   *'/rtr  grace."     Virgil    says. 
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Verily,  in  so  deep  a  question  do  not  decide,  unless  she  tell 
it  thee,  who  light,  twixt  tnith  and  intellect*  shall  be.  I 
speak  of  Beatrice." 

Then  he  beg-ins  to  apologize,  as  he  feels  the  inadequacy 
of  himself  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  soul  so  passionately  in 
love  as  Dante  is,  and  offers  this  consolation :  "If  my  reason 
appease  thee  not,  thou  shalt  see  Beatrice,  and  she  will  freely 
take  from  thee  this  and  every  other  longing." 

Finally  comes  the  farewell.  Before  the  ascent  of  Purga- 
torj' is  finished  the  man  has  outgrown  the  teachings  of  the 
intellect:  and  Virgil  says  good-by  to  him  in  those  wonder- 
ful, prophetic  words,  which  the  race  has  kept  stud34ng  and 
reading  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  which  it  has  never 
thought  of  applying.  *'The  temporal  fire  and  the  eternal 
Son  thou  hast  seen»  and  to  a  place  art  come  where  of 
myself  no  further  I  discern.  By  intellect  and  art  I  here 
have  brought  thee.  Take  thine  own  intuition  for  thy  guide 
henceforth,  until,  rejoicing,  come  the  beauteous  eyes  which, 
weeping,  caused  me  first  to  come  to  thee." 

Virgil  leaves  him,  and  the  Lady  Matilda  —  the  enlighten- 
ing grace  of  God  —  becomes  his  guide.     She  baptizes  him 
in  the  lethe  of  self-forgetfuloess.    His  self-condemnation  is 
washed  away ;  he  is  born  again  in  Eunoe,  the  stream  of  re- 
generation, **pure  and  disposed  to  mount  imto  the  stars," 

Can  this  be  the  same  craven  soul  that  shrank  in  fear 
from  the  panther,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf  ?  Redeemed  from 
his  false  ways  and  himself,  he  waits  for  the  vision  of  Para- 
dise.' This  he  attains  through  another,  the  divine  Beatrice, 
the  true  praise  of  God,  •'  With  eyes  upon  the  everlasting 
wheels  stood  Beatrice,  all  intent,  and  I  on  her  hxed  my 
vision.*' 

So    they  journey   from   star  to  star.     One  glory   after 
nother  passes  before  his  enraptured  gaze,  but  always  '*  up- 
ward gazes  Beatrice,"  and  Dante  looks  at  her.    She  sees 
iCod  ;    he  sees  her.     Does  she  look  at  him,  it  is  to  flash 
ghtning  into  his  soul,  and  deathless  aspiration  into  his 
heart.    "This  is  the  love  that  makes  fair,  that  lifts  up*' — 
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the  love  that  fears  not  to  tell  her  lover :  **  Turn  thee  arotind 
and  listen ;  not  in  mine  eyes  alone  is  paradise."  The  high- 
est womanly  sees  not  herself,  but  the  face  of  God,  and  she 
desires  the  same  for  her  beloved  —  the  beatific  vision  alone 
can  satisfy.  Seated  on  her  throne,  in  the  glory  of  the  eter- 
nal light,  the  man  sees  her  and  continues  his  supplications, 
and  implores  her,  by  all  the  love  she  hath  borne  him,  "Who 
for  ray  salvation  didst  endure  in  hell  to  leave  the  imprint 
of  thy  feet/'  In  return  she  smiles  on  him  ;  **  then  on  ihe 
glor>^  of  the  light  supernal  fixes  her  steadfast  gaze." 

Her  wise  love  knows  the  law  that  woman  is  the  initiator- 
thai  if  her  love  would  lift  her  beloved,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  desiring  for  him  higher  things  than  he  seeks  for  himself; , 
for  **  the  desire  of  woman*s  heart  is  the  measure  of  the 
choice  of  man's  will/* 

This  is  law,  poetry,  religion,  philosophy  —  man  will  not 
rest  until  he  regains  paradise.    But  the  good  of  the  intellect 
will  never  open  its  pearly  gates  to  him ;  only  by  the  love 
of  the  eternal- womanly   may  he  enter  in.     Grecian  art. 
science,  philosophy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  brain  will 
not  wash  away  one  stain  of  self-condemnation,  or  whisper 
peace  to  the  storm-tossed  souL     Only  the  eternal-womanly, 
made  concrete  in  the  woman  he  loves,  can  inspire  him  to  be 
**pure  and  mount  unto  the  stars/' 

What  man  is,  what  woman  is,  nobody  knows ;  but  every- 
body would  like  to  find  out.  Let  us  join  in  the  search. 
The  story  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  is  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. '*  The  fair,  saintly  lady,  with  eyes  brighter  than  the 
stars/'  was  then,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  the  magnet  by 
which  the  race  and  the  individual  are  blessed  and  redeemed; 
for  Beatrice  is  deathless  aspiration  after  goodness,  beauty, 
and  truth  —  the  eternal-womanly. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  be  known  in  history  as  the 
age  of  Helen,  the  age  of  self-activity,  of  self -consciousness, 
self-contemplation.  But  the  sun  and  the  stars  are  already 
whispering  that  the  twentieth  century  shall  be  known  as  the 
reign  of    Beatrice^ the  age  of   God-activity,  of  God-con- 
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gciousness,  of  God -contemplation  —  when  the  ideal  woman 
shall  be  made  real  in  the  lives  of  the  women  of  earth  ;  the 
age  when  there  shall  no  longer  be  a  separation  between  the 
woman  in  art  and  the  woman  in  life,  when  it  shall  be  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  "*  He  loves  not  me  who  loves 
not  honor  more  " — the  age  of  applied  idealism. 


ni] 


The  Civil  and  Social  Evolution  of  Woman  — Address 

BV  Elizabeth  Cadv  Stanton  of  New  York:   Read 
BV  St  SAN  B.  Antmonv  (»f  New  York. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  if  the  majority  of  women 
really  wanted  their  civil  rights  they  could  have  them.  This 
is  doubtless  lrue»  since  a  whole  nation  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things^  be  decapitated,  nor  the  combined  and  per- 
sistent claim  of  a  whole  class  in  a  community  be  ignored. 

But  the  majority  of  women  do  not  as  yet  appear  to  desire 
civil  and  political  privilege.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  more 
men  than  women  are  in  favor  of  granting  such  privilege 
The  men  who  are  of  this  opinion  believe  in  citizenship,  and 
nize  that  strength  cnmcs  from  the  resolute  shoulder- 
g  of  responsibility,  as  the  long,  slender  stem  of  the  date 
Im  grows  steady  when  the  leafy  crown  becomes  heavy. 
They  regard  the  suffrage  as  an  expression  of  the  true 
republican  sentiment  that  those  who  obey  the  law  should 
understand  it,  and  help  to  frame  it.  They  believe  that 
with  the  help  of  women  civilization  would  move  on  with 
faster  and  longer  strides. 

What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  women  are  indifferent  or 
averse  to  the  a.ssumption  of  civic  duties?  I  think  their  nat- 
ural conser\'ativeness  and  their  conscientiousness  stand  in 
the  way.  They  already  find  in  the  cnmplexity  of  our  life 
numberless  demands  upon  thought  and  strength.  Their 
piration  for  increased  knowledge  and  culture,  their 
thetic  cravings,  urge  them  to  the  limits  of  physical  and 
mental  endurance,  and  they  feel  that  they  can  undertake 
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nothingf  more.  If  man  is  a  little  world,  woman  is  expected 
to  be  a  little  universe  — **  all  things  by  turns  and  nothuig 
long/*  A  woman  must  be  versatile,  and  ready  to  U\  any 
niche  at  a  moment's  notice.  She  must  sew  on  a  button  or 
write  a  poem,  must  roast  herself  in  the  kitchen  or  receht 
guests  in  a  drawing-room,  with  equal  grace  and  facility; 
and  what  with  keeping  up  her  geography  and  her  aecont 
plishments  she  will  beg  to  be  excused  from  what  she  thinks 
the  dry  and  uninteresting  subjects  of  business,  current 
events,  and  politics. 

It  is  easier  under  such  circumstances  to  lead  the  natural, 
old-fashioned  life  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  in  a  shel- 
tered home  than  to  strike  out  upon  the  sea  of  life  as  a 
bread-winner  in  business  or  profession. 

The  former  course  keeps  us  in  the  beaten  track  of  prw- 
edent,  and  holds  us  in  what  is  particularly  agreeable  to 
timid  and  conservative  people,  a  good  fellowship  \*ith  the 
majority.     In  Howell's  •* Undiscovered  Country-"  we  notice 
that  the  heroine  gets  tired    of    being  phenomenal,  and 
throws  herself  into  the  pleasures  of  dress  and  luxur}*  with 
keen  zest.     It  takes  courage  to  go  against  the  stream,  to  be 
independent   and  ahead  of  your  generation ;    it  needs  a 
strong  moral  muscle  to  snap  the  withes  of  prejudice;  it 
demands  heroism  to  obey  a  law  higher  than  the  laws  d 
sympathy   and   imitation;    and    if  women,  somewhat  b^ 
nature  and  certainly  by  education,  are  lacking  in  such  fibef 
we  can  not  be  surprised  at  their  slowness  in  rising  to  th< 
emergencies  of  the  hour. 

How  can  we  hasten  the  social  and  civil  evolution  d 
wofnan  ?  Only  by  an  education  as  to  her  true  position  i| 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  and  as  to  her  duty  and  h€ 
destiny.  These  views  of  women  are  not  founded  npoj 
sentiment  nor  sentimentality  —  they  do  not  take  cognizano 
of  her  beauty  and  her  helplessness,  which  are  incident^! 
merely  — but  they  are  founded  upon  the  broad  basis  €| 
philosophy  and  ethics. 

Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  greatest  phj 
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►sophers  of  our  day,  find  women  to  be  structurally  the  con- 
;rse  of  men.  Botany  and  biologA^  prove  that  differentia- 
Ion  into  sex  is  a  secondary*  step  in  development ;  that  the 
"Oman  must  be  brought  to  a  common  denominator  with 
and  be  considered  invariably  as  a  human  being.  If 
once  settle  that  truth  for  ourselves,  every  deduction  we 
ike  comes  easily,  naturally,  and  forcibly. 
Then  women  are  to  do  whatever  they  find  to  do  with  all 
leir  might.  They  are  to  be  properly  trained  for  business, 
profession,  or  art;  they  are  to  be  protected  by  public  senti- 
ot  and  law.  and  to  be  encouraged  until  they  can  stand 
me. 

Either  obstacles  must  be  removed  or  women  must  culti- 

ralt  strength  to  overcome  them ;  and»  more  than  all,  they 

mst  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  of  the  people,  and  that 

[the  slate  belongs  equally  to  them  with  men,  and  therefore 

iroust  claim  from  them  intellectual  recognition  and  moral 

support. 


MARGARET  PARKER  OF  SCOTLAND   OPENED  THE    DISCUSSION 

AS  follows: 


I 


1  feel  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life 
to  be  able  to  follow  your  dear  saint,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  as 
much  revered  in  our  country  as  she  is  in  yours.  I  remem* 
berthe  time  when  these  women  were  everywhere  spoken 
against,  and  now  you  see  this  magnificent  gathering  is  the 
result  of  their  efforts.  Let  us,  who  are  treading  the  flow- 
try  paths  to-day,  bo  thankful  for  the  labors  of  those  women 
who  trod,  with  bleeding  feet,  the  thorny  paths  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago. 

Now.  yijur  president  has  wished  that  all  the  discussions 
shall  be  both  amiable  and  reasonable,     I  will  try  to  be  both. 

In  the  old  Jewish  days  the  men  used  to  say  ever>^  Sabbath 
morning,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  God  of  my  fathers,  that  I  was 
Dot  bom  a  woman;''  and  the  women  said,  "I  thank  thee. 
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O  God  of  my  fathers,  that  thou  hast  created  me  accMi 
ing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  thy  will."  And  so  to4ay,  wko 
we  look  on  this  grand  women's  council,  never  possible 
until  to-day.  1  think  we  may  say.  *'  I  thank  thee,  0  God 
of  my  fathers,  that  thou  hast  created  me  a  woman."  I 
was  once  taunted  by  the  saying.  "  Women  will  never  be 
^qual  to  men,"  and  I  remember  the  retort  of  Ernestine  L 
Rose  on  one  of  our  platforms  in  Edinburgh,  She  said  to 
the  chairman :  "  ilr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  a  lav  of 
nature  that  no  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source," 

It  is  but  twenty'  years  ago  since  Josephine  Butler,  the 
leader  of  the  social-purity  movement  in  my  own  countn,  vas 
hooted  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  and  people  used  to  draw 
aside  their  skirts  as  they  passed  her.     It  was  only  eighteec 
months  ago  that  in  London  there  was  a  great  meeting  on 
this  social  question.     The   bishop  of  Ix)ndon  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Josephine  Butler  sat  at  his  right  handi  and  I 
thought  of  the  time  then  and  the  time  now.    When  Joseph- 
ine Butler  rose  to  speak  all  who  were  in  the  hall  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  gave  her  what  you  call  the '*  Chautauqna 
salute."   But  they  were  not  content  with  that.    Three  times 
they  rose  to  their  feet,  and  the  men  waved  their  hats,  and 
many  of  them  sat  down  and  hid  their  faces  in  their  hands, 
thinking  of  the  old  times  and  of  the  new. 

I  was  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  when  the  women  students 
were  tr}'ing  to  get  a  foothold  to  qualify  themselves  as  phy- 
sicians,  and  do  you  know  that  these  women  were  hooted  at, 
and  had  rotten  eggs  thrown  at  them  ? 

The  old  L'niversity  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  has 
opened  every  door  to  women.  There  is  no  section  of  phi- 
losophy or  science  that  is  not  equally  open  to  men  and 
women,  and  that  is  owing  to  Prof,  Knight,  of  St.  Andrews, 
We  like  to  remember  those  who  have  helped  us. 

I  want  to  say  now  that  fifty-one  of  the  distinctions  in  the 
art  classes  were  gained  by  the  women  in  October  last,  and 
eight  of  the  association  students  were  kept  for  the  M,  D. 
degree  on  the  loth  of  October ;  so  we  are  steadily  advi 
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ing,  and  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter.  I  can  not 
restrain  my  emotion  when  I  think  of  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  women.  Let  us  rise  to  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  entering  every  open  dtx)r. 

Now,  dear  friends,  let  us  women  in  Great  Britain,  and 
yoD  women  in  America,  and  the  women  from  every  land, 
clasp  hands,  while  we  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will  labor 
and  pray  for  the  early  dawning  of  that  day  when  women  as 
well  as  men  shall  be  free  politically,  socially,  and  in  every 
department  of  life. 


M.  LUUISE  THOMAS  OF  NEW  YORK,  REPRESENTATIVE  pF  THE 
woman's  CENTENARY  ASSOCL\TION.  THUS  CONTINUED 
THE    DISCUSSION; 

We  seem  to  see  the  fulfillmen^t  of  the  prophecy,  **  The 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth/'     A  \ictor}^  has  been  won  by 
patient,  loving  women,  whose  souls  have  been  stirred  from 
the  earliest   days   by   suffering    under   inequality,   while 
patiently  bearing  the  limitations,  and  waiting  for  this  hour. 
I  can  not  help  thinking  to-day  of  those  who  wrought  with- 
out even  hope  of  final  success  in  this  world ;  who  waited 
/or  the  fulfillment  of  their  desires  in  that  better  land  where 
all  is  perfect  justice.     In  the  early  days  of  California  I 
remember  being  told  of  a  miner,  who  took  up  a  claim,  say- 
ing, "  The  signs  here  lead  to  gold/'     He  worked  on  until 
one    by  one   his   fellows   fell   apart   from    him.     Still   he 
wrought  on  alone  until  the  months  ran  into  years,  and  his 
fellow-men  said  he  was  becoming  insane.     He  was  grow- 
ing old  and  his  arms  were  growing  feeble.     The  time  was 
drawing  near  for  him  to  rest,  when  other  men.  won  by  the 
power  of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  patience,  said,  '*  We  will 
take  his  place,"     These  new  men,  with  the  power  which 
•capital  gives,  placed  their   improved  machinery   at  work, 
and  soon  the  marvelous  riches  of  a  Comstock  mine  lay 
spread  before  the  world. 

Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  that  early  worker  typifies  the 
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women  who  wrought  alone  in  the  darkness.  The  capital, 
ists  who  came  in  to  gather  the  gold,  and  spread  it  upoDthe 
earth,  represent  those  of  to-day  who,  seeing  the  work  of  thc^ 
women,  see,  also«  the  need  of  women's  influence  upon  the 
earth.  Let  us  then  not  seek  to  win  fine  praises;  !etiisnf)l 
ask  men  for  their  applause ;  let  us  only  ask  that  our  work 
shall  be  measured,  and  that  justice  shall  be  done. 


DR.  EMILY  HOWARD  SHJWE  OV  CANADA.    PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

woman's   enfranchisement  association  of  CANmt 

CONTINUED   THE  DISCUSSION  IN  A   BRIEF  ADDRESS,  RE.U) 
BY    DR.   AUGUSTA   STOWE  GULLEN   OF   CAN.\DA. 

Man,  and  I  use  the  term  in  its  generic  sense,  is  preemi- 
nently a  social  being,  but  to  be  entirely  companionabk 
there  must  be  on  the  different  planes  of  our  being  that 
equalized  social  evolution  which  alone  can  result  in  har- 
mony.  I  believe  that  the  social  element  in  woman  has  betn 
choked  and  stifled  by  the  ignorance,  the  stupidity,  and  the 
selfishness  of  man,  as  also  by  her  own  indifference  to  the 
demands  of  her  higher  self. 

A  person  can  not  evolve  what  he  has  not  involved ;  and 
whatever  women  en  masse  lack  in  their  social  develop- 
ment is  the  direct  result  of  the  barriers  placed  in  woman's 
pathway  to  such  development  by  her  brother  man,  who  I 
viewed  her  as  standing  only  at  the  level  of  the  lower  or  phys- 
ical  plane  of  his  being.  I  need  not  substantiate  my  statement 
by  illustrations  to  this  intelligent  audience ;  I  need  not  go 
back  and  refer  to  man*s  antagonism  to  woman's  acquiring 
knowledge,  even  of  the  alphabet.  Ever\"  progressive,  at  I 
least  every  professional,  woman  of  to-day  knows  right  well  J 
how  much  energy  and  time  she  has  been  forced  to  sacrifice  | 
in  her  efforts  to  secure  the  means  necessar\'  to  her  evolu- 
tion ;  and  even  when  her  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success^  how  tardily  the  recognition  has  been  awarded  her. 
Herculean  have  been  the  efforts  that  have  won  for  the 
woman  of  to-day  her  social  and  civil  standing. 
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Primitive  man,  having  acquired  ascendency  over  his 
fellows  through  muscular  power,  relegated  woman,  with 
her  less  objective  and  less  material  forces,  to  an  inferior 
plane:  and  this  fact  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  long, 
dark  past,  ever  tending  to  depress  woman,  who  is  eminently 
tie  conserver  of  the  subtler  and  higher  powers. 

The  nineteenth  centur)'  has  brought  a  reversal  of  the 
old  order,  has  discovered  woman's  potentialities,  and  to-day 
is  using  them  wisely  and  well.  She  has  found  her  true 
place  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  and  by  the  force  of  her 
great  love-power  is  bringing  man,  the  offspring  of  her 
love,  up  the  mountain  with  her.  Neither  men  nor  women 
are  as  yet  developed,  socially  or  civilly,  to  the  highest  of 
their  capabilities.  One  can  not  very  far  transcend  the 
other,  linked  as  they  are  by  the  common  ties  of  nature  and 
blood.  Humanity  is  a  unit,  and  the  sooner  we  all  discover 
the  problem  of  life,  and  work  for  the  equal  and  harmonious 
evolution  of  universal  humanity,  the  sooner  will  an  all- 
round  social  and  civil  evolution  be  attained.* 


Woman    as    a    Social    Leader  —  Address    by    Josefa 
Humpal-Zeman  of  Bohemia. 


In  the  very'  beginning  of  the  human  race  woman  had 
the  care  of  children  and  the  home,  or  whatever  might 
;rve  for  a  home.  As  the  race  developed,  passing  from 
stage  to  another,  from  simple  to  more  complex,  her 
lome  duties  enlarged,  and  soon  formed  a  nucleus  of  soci- 
I  ety.  so  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Egyptian  and 
^kebrew  peoples  we  find  woman  already  a  great  factor  in 
^^al  life. 

^P^his  influence  grew  until  the  age  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  reached,  where  usage,  more  despotic  and  tyrannical 
than  law,  exacted  of  matrons  and  other  women  a  life  of 

♦  Dr.  Jennie  de  la  M.  Loiier  concluded  the  discussion  with  an  admirable 
is.  of  which,  however,  no  report  is  obtainable. 
23 
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extreme  seclusion,  forbidding  them  to  live  in  society,  to  cul- 
tivate  the  exquisite  social  arts  which  give  intellectual 
interest  to  the  female  sex.  Yet.  had  not  these  women 
burned  \\'ith  noble  aspirations  and  patriotism  Greece  would 
never  have  had  her  greatest  patriots.  And  even  where  such 
strict  effort  was  made  to  keep  women  out  of  wider  social 
influence,  women  like  Sappho,  Aspasia,  Lais,  and  Phn-ne 
held  a  preemioently  brilliant  position,  being  courted  by 
philosophers,  poets,  politicians,  and  princes.  In  Rome 
there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  position  of  women.  The 
Roman  matron  possessed  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Spartan, 
without  her  cruelty  and  coarseness,  and  all  the  purity  of 
the  Athenian  without  her  extreme  seclusion  ;  and  yet,  as 
Mr.  Higginson  sa^^s,  '*  She  fell  short  of  the  modern  Euro- 
pean in  that  intellectual  refinement  and  high  accomplish- 
ment which,  combined  with  virtue,  belong  exclusively  to 
Christendom." 

In  the  social  life  of  the  Roman  woman  we  see  a  decided 
step  forward,  for  her  influence  outgrew  the  limits  of  her 
family,  and   she  became   a  factor  in  national  enterprises. 
The  oft-quoted  Cornelia,  the  inspiration  of  the  Gracchi;  or 
Tullia  Attia,  the  genius  of  Octavius ;  or  the  women  of  Rome, 
during  the  siege  by  Brennus  and  the  battle  of  Cannae,  giv- 
ing their  jewels  for  the  service  of  the  republic,  testify  to  a 
great  interest  in  the  national  crises,  and  comprehension  of 
them. 

Again  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
that  society  seemed  to  be  disorganized.  When  men  were 
intoxicated  with  the  thirst  for  blood,  women,  like  Madame 
de  Stael,  Madame  Necker,  Madame  Tallien  and  others,  used 
all  their  power  to  reorganize  the  social  system,  opening 
their  salons,  in  which  men  were  inspired  to  nobler  efforts, 
rescuing  the  unfortunate  victims  from  the  guillotine*  and 
bringing  with  them  peace  and  order. 

While  man  acted  as  the  provider  and  protector  of  home 
and  society,  woman  was  the  leader  and  inspiration  of  it. 
serving  always  where  she  was  most  needed.     Her  life  and 
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ftfluence  were  not  isolated  from  the  lives  of  others  of  her 

y,  and  she  in  her  own  way  carried  out  the  motives  of  her 

neralion.  In  great  emergencies,  from  the  days  when 
Joadicea  ruled  the  Iceni,  to  the  late  Civil  War  in  America, 

omen  have  been  brought  forward. 

But  that  was  only  in  critical  times;  otherwise  her  influ- 
mce  was  hampered  by  established  customs,  and  whenever 
lie  branched  out  from  her  so-called  sphere  there  was  a  great 
iproar  raised  by  her  brothers,  which  forced  her  back,  and  so 

evented  her  from  serving  society  more  effectually.  This 
decidedly  changed  in  our  centur>%  and  the  most  forci- 
le  proof  of  this  change  is  the  Congress  of  Representative 
^oraen. 

With  the  dawn  of  this  wonderful  century  woman's  influ- 
Dce  in  society  has  broadened,  and  not  only  does  she  wield 

werin  her  home,  but  her  influence  has  spread  on  all  sides, 
he  has  entered  the  domain  of  letters  as  a  novelist,  like 

orge  Sand  and  George  Eliot ;  as  a  philosopher,  like  Har- 
et  Martineau  ;  as  a  scientist,  like  Maria  Mitchell  and  Miss 
dwards;  as  a  poetess,  like  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning*  She 
entered  the  jealously  guarded  university,  the  church, 
;d  the  various  professions,  and  she  is  proving  herself  a 

at  factor  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

We  wonder  why  society  has  not  been  revolutionized ; 

iy  there  are  so   many   millions  of  suffering,    forsaken 

ople  in  this  world ;  why  society  seems  to  be  on  the  cone 

f  a  volcano  most  of  the  time ;  why  there  is  such  dissatis- 

^tion  and  unrest  among  the  greater  part  of  mankind ; 

v  there  can  not  be  more  idealistic  conditions  in   the 

fsent  centur}',  when  women,  who  have  so  many  noble 

lirations  and  motives,  such  wonderful  power,  have  their 

lids  free,  and  could  do  so  much  for  humanity. 

These  questions  have  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  mine ; 

y  are  growing  more  difficult  each  day,  because  we  are 
ing  in  a  transition  time.  In  no  other  century  have  there 
^n  more  discoveries,  opening  to  men  vast  treasures  of 
hiral  forces  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
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kind,  more  changes  in  government  and  in  society.  Caste  is 
gradually  sinking  away  under  the  brilliant  light  of  educa. 
tion.  All  classes  of  men  are  discovering  that  they  have  i 
value  :  that  their  lives  are  needed  as  much  as  those  of  ihcif 
wealthier  neighbors.  The  old  idea  that  the  useless  man  was 
only  the  poor  man  is  passing  away,  and  sentiments  like  Ik 
follo^ving  are  being  expressed : 

**We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  we  think  that  paupers  are 
simply  persons  clothed  in  rags,  incapable  of  self-supporl 
They  are  rather  those,  rich  and  poor,  who,  having  strength 
to  be  useful,  are  useless.  It  is  not  siifficient  to  be  pictur- 
esque :  the  medieval  beggar  was  very  picturesque.  Even* 
life  must  be  judged  from  its  relations  to  society." 

The  poor,  the  middle  class,  and  the  rich,  all  are  parts  of 
this  great  organism,  each  having  a  function  to  perform. 
And  the  most  interesting  fact  of  it  all  is  that  these  work- 
ing classes  are  beginning  to  know  that  they  are  useful  to 
society,  and  are  clamoring  for  recognition  from  it.     Becatise 
they  do  not  receive  it  they  are  growing  dissatisfied,  and 
even  dangerous.     All  through  Europe  a  strong  undercur- 
rent is  working  among  the  ordinar>^  people  ;  and  while  tbe 
better   classes  are   feasting   and   having  good   cheer  the 
ground  under  their  feet  is  being  dug  away  by  these  great 
currents.    The  same  is  true  here  in  America. 

This  unrest,  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  society,  is  ruinous  to  progress  and  development. 
Especially  here  in  the  United  States,  where  society  was 
founded  on  a  democratic  basis,  "where  each  man  was  free 
and  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  where  w^orking  classes  arc 
belter  educated  than  in  any  other  country,  society  has  been 
growing  far  apart  from  its  original  aim,  shaping  itself  intu 
distinct  castes,  and  dividing  the  nation  into  separate  parts, 
so  that  at  present  we  have  two  very  distinct  classes  — the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor—  far  apart,  almost  unknown  to 
each  other.  The  rich,  wasting  their  strength  in  receptions 
and  calls  in  the  day,  and  in  balls  and  feasting  at  night, 
give  no  permanent  good  to  society ;  the  poor,  frequenting 
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miserable  saloons  at  night,  and  sleeping  under  sidewalks 
by  day,  bring  no  good  to  society.  Both  of  these  classes  are 
wasting  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  force  and  energy, 
which,  if  used,  could  be  of  immense  help.  But  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  make  a  discourse  on  political  economy.  1  only 
touch  upon  these  puzzling  questions  because  they  are  hav- 
ing influence  upon  that  same  society  in  which  we  live,  and 
which  we  women  can  influence.  Women,  if  we  wish  to  be 
leaders  we  must  have  the  "understanding  of  the  times/* 
and  know  what  is  before  us  and  where  our  aid  is  most 
needed. 

"  The  trouble  is  that  the  most  effectual,  the  most  charm- 
ing, the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  intellectual  women  are 
too  much  shut  up  in  their  own  social  circles  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  great  currents  of  existence,  even  in  their 
own  neighborhood.  What  chance  have  they  to  dev^elop  as 
members  of  this  community,  as  social  factors  in  the  wider 
sense,  as  American  citizens,  as  an  influence  for  incitement, 
direction,  or  restraint?" 

These  words  which  I  have  just  quoted  were  uttered  by  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  In  them  she  has  touched 
fthe  ke}iiote,  as  has  also  Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  has  turned 
prophet,  and  with  the  sternness  of  Isaiah  cries  out:  "  The 
time  may  come  when  the  politician  who  sells  one  by  one  to 
the  highest  bidder  all  the  offices  in  his  grasp  will  not  be 
considered  more  base  in  his  code  of  morals,  more  hardened 
in  his  practice,  than  the  woman  who  constantly  invites  to  her 
receptions  those  alone  who  bring  her  an  equal  social  return, 
who  shares  her  beautiful  surroundings  only  with  those  who 
minister  to  a  liking  she  has  for  successful  social  events. 
In  doing  this  she  is  as  unmindful  of  the  common  weal,  as 
unscrupulous  in  her  use  of  power,  as  is  any  city  boss  who 
consults  only  the  interests  of  the  '  ring."  " 

*•  How,  then,  can  women  become  leaders  of  society  during 
yjihis  time   of  critical  unrest  and  transition?"  you  ask.     I 
^answer.  Women  have  more  real  influence  upon  society  to- 
day than  men  have.    Men  in  this  industrial  and  commer- 
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cial  age  are  absorbed  in  business  enterprises,  and  leave  the 
home,  the  church,  social,  and  philanthropic  enterprises 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  mothers,  sisters,  and 
wives- 

In  this  way  all   women,  of  every  class  and  condition  of 
life,  are  forming  the  social  character  of  humanity.    I  hare 
said  all  women,  and  this  should  bring  our  minds  to  reflec- 
tion, for  it  includes  the   rich,  the  intellectual,  the  bour- 
geoise,  the  working- woman,  and  the  slum-woman,    Nov.  if 
all  these  women  could  have  only  the  understanding  of  the 
times,  and    could    comprehend   the   wonderful  influence, 
power,  and  possibilities  which  they  possess,  could  feel  the 
full  meaning  of    the  words  '* mother/'   "wife,"   "human 
being,"  we  should  fear  no  danger;  but  as  it  is.  since  the 
great  majority  know  nothing  of  the  higher  feelings,  the 
greater    responsibility    falls    upon     the    better-educated 
women.    And  in  order  that  these  better-fitted  women  may 
enlarge  their  influence  and  reach  these  great  masses,  they 
must  give  up  some  of  their  hobbies ;  they  must  stop  prid- 
ing themselves  that  they  are  a  part  of  Euclid,  Fifth,  or 
Wabash  avenues;  they  must  pride   themselves  that  they 
are  a  part  of  humanity.    They  should  use  the  talents  which 
their  Creator  bestowed  upon  them  for  the  betterment  of 
those  who  have  them  not ;  and  if  they  did  this  the  world 
would  become  much  larger  and  more  beautiful,  because  it 
would  be  their  world. 

This  is  the  feeling  that  is  now  filling  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  women,  sending  them  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  from  there  to  college  and  social  settlements,  to 
working  girl's  clubs,  to  slums  as  missionaries  and  kinder- 
garten  teachers ;  it  is  this  which  makes  them  patronesses 
of  orphan  asylums,  of  refuges  and  other  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  gives  the  modem  woman  that  humane  feeling 
for  which  she  is  respected  and  loved. 

But  there  is  not  too  much  of  such  feeling,  and  society  could 
endure  more  of  it.  Ever^^  large  cit>'  could  afford  to  have 
from  ten  to  fifteen  college  settlements,  where  women  would 
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come  to  live,  not  to  preach,  but  with  their  lives  to  show  what 

life  is  for  and  what  it  means  to  live.    If  we  can  not  all  go  to 

live  in  these  college  settlements,  or  work  as  missionaries, 

we  can  keep  our  eyes  and  hearts  open  to  the   needs  of 

humanity,  and  at  least  once  a  week  become  general  human 

beings,  step  off  from  our  society  Olympus,  and  go  into  the 

other  part  of  the  cit>\  and  see  if  there  is  any  lack  there 

which  we  can  fill.     By  doing  this  we  should  not  only  be  a 

blessing  to  those  who  need  us,  but  we  should  learn  to  know 

life,  learn  to  know  mankind,  and  gain  some  influence  over 

the  masses.     We  should  gradually  build  a  bridge  over  the 

chasm  which  is  now  dividing  the  classes  of  society,  and 

smother  the  flames  that  are  now  blazing  in  millions  of  hearts ; 

we  should  see  the  needs  of  society,  and  then  only  should  we 

know  what  it  means  to  be  *'  social  leaders." 

The  woman  w^ho  is  queen  of  some  "  four  hundred  "  is  not 
a  leader  in  society,  and  never  was  one ;  the  true  leaders 
were  always  those  who  contributed  to  general  society  some 
permanent  good. 


The  Ethics  of  Dress— Address  by  Alice  Timmons 
TOOMV  OF  Californlv. 


Woman  in  her  relations  to  dress  seems  to  belong  to  one 
of  two  classes — the  woman  to  whom  dress  is  a  source  of 
real  enjoyment,  in  spite  of  all  its  trouble  and  worry,  and  the 
woman   to  whom  dress  is  simply  an   obligation,  if  not  a 

I;troublesome  duty.  Most  of  the  busy,  earnest  women  that  I 
►know  seem  forced  to  belong  to  this  latter  class.  The  con- 
tinuous changes  of  fashion,  the  difficulty  of  finding  what  is 
suitable  in  fabrics  and  trimmings,  and  after  this  the  strug- 
gle with  arbitrary^  dressmakers,  combine  to  deaden  any 
lingering  satisfaction  that  dress  may  possess  for  women 
whose  time  and  attention  have  many  worthy  claims.  I  am 
sure  I  do  but  express  the  wish  and  hope  of  every  earnest 
woman    attending    this   great    congress    that,   before    its 
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adjournment,  some  solution  of  the  dress  problem  maybe 
arrived  at. 

The  ethics  of  dress  present  themselves  to  my  mind  under 
the  three  heads  of  comfort,  suitability,  and  beaut}\  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  natural  instinct  of  human  beings 
would  be  to  make  themselves  bodily  comfortable*  The 
natural  instincts  show  themselves  in  infancy.  A  healthy 
baby  cries  if  its  bands  are  tight,  if  its  limbs  are  restrained. or 
when  an  unpleasant  covering  is  put  on  its  head.  The  kby 
girl  resists  restrictions,  but  centuries  of  inherited  submis- 
sion to  conventionalities  and  limitations  of  sphere,  bring 
the  tiny  girl  readily  into  the  bondage  of  **what  people  will 
think  "  ;  s*>  that  before  the  little  girl  of  the  privileged  class 
is  five  years  old  she  has  accepted  proprieties  and  restric- 
tions as  sacred  laws,  in  which,  alas!  nature  and  comfort 
play  %*cr\-  little  part. 

We  hinder  the  little  girl  from  noisy,  boisterous  play.sncb 
as  all  TOiing  animals   require.    We  tell  her  that  she  vrill 
"spoil  her  pretty  clothes,"  *'muss  her  hair,"  or  be  ** unlady- 
like *  by  frolicking  as  a  natural  child  should.    We  compress 
her  phx-sical  life  as  the  Chinese  lady  compresses  her  feet 
We  corset  her  infant  acti\-ities,  and  give  her  jewelr\-,  sashes, 
and  pink  shoes  in  compensation*     Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
smothered  in  early  childhood  the  instinct  for  comfort  and 
nature  in  womankind. 

Loving,  devoted  mothers,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  ready 
tv^  make  any  sacri£ce  for  the  good  of  their  children,  accept 
Mindly,  none  the  less,  the  traditional  method  of  physical 
lesirktioa  for  little  git\s^  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  little 
girl  so  early  in  life  settles  down  to  imitate  mamma  in  the 
caivs  of  doU  housekeeping,  and  leoms  to  find  discreet  recie- 
atioiaiB  dvoss^  jevolxj'^  aad  Imhdx?  Let  us  for  a  moment 
comider  thie  uadetlTiag*  mnoemaekms  motive  that  dictates 
this^  inhiUMUBl  briagiiig  np  ol  girls.  Shall  we  not  find  that 
k  apiViCa  tnm  irlwtfl  TiMiSias  Wentwcnth  Higginson  calls 
^ttvt  lift(«ii|t  l^gte  €iftkie  harem  ~;  from  the  same  motive 
llMit  JldMesilieCiTtai^saaA  {laraitsola  liandsome  daughter  to 
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^nt  her  from  doing  hard  work,  or  making  her  hands 
b,  so  as  to  fit  her  the  better  for  sale  ?  Those  devoted 
;eenth-century  mothers,  who  themselves  blindly  follow 
bsiird  fashions  made  by  the  capricious  **  demi-monde '* 
iirope,  are  thus  unconsciously  following  the  traditional 
itions  for  women  by  training  and  educating  their 
hters  for  the  marriage  market. 

1  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  few  women  know  how  to 
dily  comfortable,  or  even  try  to  be  so?  If  great  phi- 
hers  are  led  to  exclaim,  **  How  shall  a  man  escape  from 
icestors?  "  may  not  we  women,  with  doubly  just  reason, 

How  shall  a  woman  escape  from  her  bringing-up*^" 
len  we  recall  in  our  experience  the  hindrances  and 
5  of  our  bringing-iip,  must  we  not  consider  the  exist- 
Df  a  body  of  such  intellectual  and  progressive  women 
fte  before  me  to  be  a  miracle  of  evolution  ?  We  have 
jpched  the  ideal  comfort  in  dress,  but  we  are  seeking 

and  what  a  body  of  earnest  women  seek  for  they  are 

find. 

my  opinion  the  same  cause  that  prevents  comfort  in 
prevents  appropriateness  in  dress —  namely,  a  want  of 
endent  and  self-respecting  study  of  our  true  relations 
:.  We  accept  custom  and  fashion  blindly.  We  wear 
and  velvets,  laces  and  diamonds,  every^vhere  and  at 
ime,  ignorant  or  regardless  of  their  fitness ;  partly 
a  natural  love  of  adornment,  but  still  more,  I  think, 
a  desire  to  seem  rich.  One  frequently  hears  the  ques- 
iiscussed  whether  women  dress  to  please  men  or  to 
J  women.  Either  motive  seems  unworthy.  As  far  as 
able  to  judge,  the  real  motive  in  the  follies  of  woman's 
is  deference  to  the  old  Jewish  idea  that  it  was  a  dis- 

to  a  woman  to  be  unmarried* 

npetition  for  husbands  seems  to  regulate  the  undress 
^  ball-room  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  favshion.  As 
is  the  consideration  of  beauty  in  dress,  a  sense  of  true 
y  must,  1  think,  always  include  the  idea  of  comfort 
ippropriateness.     Ruskin  says  that  *'  the  beauty  of 
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anything  consists  in  its  fitness  to  its  purpose."  Ko  form 
can  be  beautiful  that  is  tightly  pinioned  by  bones  and 
steels ;  velvet  and  diamonds,  however  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, cease  to  be  beautiful  when  worn  in  the  kitchen. 

The  world  has  reached  a  stage  of  advancement  when  rea^ 
sonable  people  seem  to  agree  that  the  desire  to  be  beautiful 
is  a  legitimate  inclination  of  the  human  heart,  and  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  sinfulness  or  depranty. 
The  love  of  the  artistic  and  the  beautiful  has  made  an 
immense  growth  in  the  past  few  years.  Combinations  of 
fabric  and  color  that  are  a  delight  to  the  eyes  meei  us 
ever}'  day  on  the  street  and  in  show-windows,  and  are 
training  us  to  appreciate  one  form  of  the  beautiful,  his 
true  that  there  is  bom  of  this  ver>'  contact  with  lovelv* 
fabrics  a  desire  for  dress  and  luxury,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  saying  that  *'  the  fetish  of  woman  is  fashion,  as  the 
fetish  of  man  is  money/'  Nevertheless  there  is  a  contn*!- 
ling  undercurrent  of  good  common-sense  among  us  that  if 
always  curative  when  the  evil  becomes  recognizable. 

Ver>-  few  women,  and  still  fewer  men,  understand  the 
powerful  result  for  beauty  or  ugliness  that  certain  col<»rs 
have  when  brought  close  to  the  face.     The  moral  influence 
of  color,  also,  has  begun  to  be  studied.     Many  physicians 
forbid  ner\'ous  women  to  wear  black,  because  of  the  depress- 
ing influence  it  has  on  the  nerves.     It  ha^  been  found  that 
color  is  an  important  aid  in  the.  treatment  of  mental  disr 
eases.    Conditions  of  great  excitement  are  allayed  by  put- 
ting the  jxitient  into  a  violei  or  blue  room;   melancholia 
and  depression  are  dispelled  by  surrounding  the  sufferer 
with  red. 

By  the  xise  of  a  text-book  in  schools  the  general  princi- 
pies  of  the  ethics  and  esthetics  of  dress  might  be  learned 
by  young  pei^ple.  Dress  might  thus  become  the  expression 
of  the  indi\4duaL  What  an  immense  help  toward  the 
knowledge  of  a  person  it  iirould  be  if  in  a  sw^eep  of  the 
eyt»  from  bonnet  to  boots  one  could  not  only  take  in  the 
colorinsr,  shape*  and  ornamentation  of  a  woman's  dress,  but 
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gauge  at  the  same  time  her  common-sense  and  culture.  As 
it  is,  the  relation  of  many  sensible  women  to  dress,  nowa- 
days, is  pitiful.  The  instinctive  desire  to  avoid  singularity 
forces  them  to  the  adoption  of  some  modification  of  the  pre- 
vailing mode*  and  to  a  compromise  with  good  sense  and 
judgment.  In  our  day  every  one  seems  to  be  presumed  to 
be  young,  consequently  no  fashion  is  prepared  for  middle 
or  old  age.  The  mere  finding  for  a  middle-aged  or  elderly 
^oinan  a  head  covering  which  bears  an  approach  to  com- 
nion-sense  involves  a  vast  loss  of  time  and  effort.  One  of 
ttie  climaxes  of  the  folly  of  fashion  is,  that  tiny  *'  cockatoo  " 
^^adgear  is  considered  proper  to  adorn  old  and  wrinkled 
faces,  while  broad-brimmed,  practical  shade-hats  crown 
young,  fresh,  prett>*  faces.  We  elderly  women  are  thrown 
on  our  ingenuity  and  courage,  and  are  forced  to  waste 
our  time  planning  some  middle  ground  between  the  two 
extremes. 

Should  you  ask  me,  E>oes  the  present  condition  seem  too 

difficult  for  remedy?  I  would  remind  you  that  four  hundred 

years  ago  the  cavalier's  dress  presented  more  follies  and 

discomforts  than  does  the  dress  of  the  woman  of  to-day. 

The  long  curls,  the  slashed  and  jeweled  doublet,  the  cloak 

that  hung  from  one  shoulder,  and  the  hat  with  drooping 

feathers  that  would  stand  neither  rain  nor  wind,  in  days 

when  umbrellas  were  not  yet  in  vogue  — this  dress  lasted 

long  because  it  was  most  decorative,  and  man  was  then  an 

ornamental  being. 

Out  of  the  cavalier's  dress  was  evolved  the  man's  dress  of 
the  Revolutionary  era—  the  curled  and  powdered  wig,  the 
hat  with  no  depth  of  crown,  satin  knee-breeches  as  tight  as 
€x>uld  be  borne,  silk  stockings,  low  shoes  with  jeweled 
buckles,  the  coat  that  left  the  chest  exposed  in  order  to 
show  embroidered  shirt  and  lace  ruffles.  This  dress  did 
not.  it  is  true,  include  corsets,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  as 
senseless  and  inconvenient  as  the  most  tiltra  fashions  of  the 
modem  woman's  dress,  and  gave  less  evidence  of  individ- 
judgment  or  good  sense. 
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This  was  the  man  still  ornamental,  but  on  whom  the 
sense  of  a  higher  manhood  was  dawning.    Imagine  a  man 
in  such  a  dress  trudging  through  snow  and  mud  to  go  to 
business  every  day,  minus  the  modem  umbrella,  rubbcT- 
coat,  and  overshoes.     Now.  it  was  just  this  factor  of  business 
that  brought  man's  dress  to  its  present  common-sense  styl^ 
Out  of  this  dress  of  the  Revolutionary  era  was  evolved  tVi^ 
practical,  sensible  clothes  of  the  man  of  to-day  ^ — a  dreSS 
which  is,  it  is  true,  almost  devoid  of  lines  of  beaut}*,  ^^} 
which  enables  man    to  "live,  and  move»  and    have    ^*^ 
being"  without  trammel. 

As  in  all  nature  and  among  savages  it  is  the  male  who  *^ 
most  adorned,  and  most  given  to  folly  in  dress,  because  ^^ 
is  chiefly  an  ornamental  animal^  so  it  is  the  development  ^* 
self-dependence,  the  increase  of  rights  and  privileges  <^ 
free  manhood,  that  have  evolved  the  rationally  dressed  m^i^^ 
of  to-day  out  of  the  powdered-wigged,  satin-breeched  m^tl 
of  the  Revolutionary  time.  The  same  causes  will  naturallj 
bring  about  the  same  results  in  the  dress  of  woman. 

So,  w^hen  every  mother  gives  her  little  girl  full  freedoi 
for  physical  development,  and  talks  to  her  of  the  prof< 
sion,  trade,  or  business  she  is  going  to  learn ;  when  eac 
girl  is  taught  to  look  forward  with  pride  to  a  career  f< 
bread-winning  which  will  leave  her  free  to  marr\'  the  m: 
of  her  choice,  and  not  make  marriage  a  pursuit  and  a  nec< 
sity,  as  it  too  often  is  at  present ;  when  the  great  body 
w*omen   learn    to  regard   themselves  as  the  guardians 
morals,  the  creators  of  standards ;  when  a  career  is  sougl 
for  a  girl,  just  as  it  is  for  a  boy ;  when  parents  recogni 
that  the  only  protection  to  their  daughters  against  unhappy, 
loveless  marriages,  and  their  consequent  divorce  and  crime^ 
lies  in  having  a  source  of  income  in  the  use  of  their  ow^| 
capabilities  —  then  the  present  follies  of  dress  will  begi\'^n 
up  naturally. 
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MARGARET  WINDEYER  OF  AUSTRALIA*    REPRESENTATIVE    OF 
THE    WOMANHOOD    SUFFRAGE    LEAGUE    OF    NEW    SOUTH 
,  WALES,   INTRODUCED   THE    DISCUSSION  AS   FOLLOWS: 

In  considering  the  ethics  of  dress  there  are  three  points 
X  sliould  like  to  bring  before  your  notice  —  vanity,  econ- 
omy, and  construction,  I  consider  that  a  greater  simplicity 
in  the  dress  of  gentlewomen  would  lead  to  a  decrease  in 
''^'^^ong-doing.  It  is  the  imitative  faculty  which  leads  one 
^*c>inan  to  desire  to  dress  as  well  as  another  who  has  a  larger 
^tl^re  of  this  world  s  goods.  A  foolish  consciousness  of  self, 
"^'l^-ich  in  this  instance  we  may  term  vanity,  is  the  cause  of 
^ti^  dowTifall  of  some  women. 

It  behooves  every  worthy  woman  to  do  all  in  her  power 

^*^  lessen  this  kind  of  personal  vanity  among  young  women 

^f  all  classes.     So  strongly  do  I  feel  on  this  matter  that  I 

^ave  sometimes  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  national  dress 

^s  a  means  of  producing  simplicity. 

But  in  apparent  opposition  to  these  remarks  I  should  like 
to  make  an  apology  on  behalf  of  many  young  women  who 

tdo  think  and  do  talk  much  about  their  clothes,  and  wiio  may 
therefore  seem  frivolous.  These  are  girls  who  with  small 
allowances  and  a  certain  amount  of  position  must  dress 
according  to  their  station.  These  may,  by  reason  of  econ- 
omy, appear  as  well  dressed  as  their  wealthier  friends, 
kinsfolk,  and  acquaintances ;  and  though  a  proud  knowl- 
edge that  their  economy  and  careful  purchasing  enables 
them  to  present  a  good  appearance,  leads  them,  perhaps,  to 
think  more  of  dress  than  properly  busy  women  should  have 
time  for,  still  into  their  thoughts  on  dress  vanity  will  not 
enter.  The  third  point  is  the  interest  of  construction.  To 
make  a  perfect  article  has  a  charm  for  some  minds,  and  the 
question  of  bias  bands  or  a  straight  flounce,  of  stripes  or  a 
floral  design,  then  becomes  a  matter  of  moment ;  and  this 
interest,  and  the  talk  that  follows,  are  only  part  of  a  desire 
to  produce  a  perfect  whole. 
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REV.  ANTOINETTE    BROWN   BLACKWELL  OF  NEW  JERSEY  THIS 
CONTINUED   THE    DISCUSSION: 

Nature   ornaments  everything  which    she  creates,  btil 
nature  makes  no  ornaments  which  are  not  useful    To  ihe 
specifications  g-iven  by  the  last  speaker,  I  have  twu  or  ihr^e 
others  to  add.     One  is  utility.     Now,  though  nature  buUds 
us  most  beautiful  things,  she  makes  beauty  and  utilit)'  to 
go  side  by  side   everywhere.     Man   and   woman  in  this 
respect  have  never  yet  attempted  to  imitate  nature.   We 
should  have  the  beautiful,  perhaps,  as  much  in  view  as  ever, 
but  we  should  not  wish,  therefore,  to  weight  every  womao 
with  useless  incumbrances.    The  many  pieces  which  wotnafl 
wears,  the  many  ways  of  fastening,  and  the  flimsy  material 
which  is  always  catching  everywhere,  may  be  ver\'  pretty, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  useful.     You  know  if  we  wish  t" 
sleep  at  night  and  wake  in  the  morning  at  a  certain  hour. 
we   can  set  our  minds  on  it  and  do  so,  but  we  wake  up 
unrefreshed.     Now,  ray  accusation  against  woman's  dress 
is  that  woman  sets  her  mind,  or  a  part  of  her  mind,  to  kiok 
after  her  gown,  and  she  never  has  her  whole  power  at  her 
command.     A  part  of  her  mind  is  not  available.     Woman 
should  dress  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  entirely  unconscious  u( 
her  apparel. 

Another  point  that  I  should  like  to  speak  of  is  good 
common-sense  applied  to  our  dress.  We  have  simply 
allowed  fashion  and  circumstances  to  move  us  fon^-ard. 
Man  has  been  moved  forvvard,  and  so  has  woman,  but  not 
because  anybody  has  really  studied  the  subject,  and 
attempted  to  say :  "  Now  we  will  adapt  the  clothing  of  these 
people  to  the  people  themselves."  You  know  how  long  it 
takes  nature  to  give  us  good  fruit,  if  she  is  left  to  herself. 
She  gives  us  a  crab-apple  first,  but  it  is  man,  and  mind, 
and  good  applied  sense  which  give  us  our  beautiful 
garden  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  we  should  apply  to  the 
dress  of  woman  the  full  principle  that,  as  rational  beings, 
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we  should  dress  according  to  our  character  and  circum- 
stances, and  not  go  .floundering  on  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
One  other  point.  We  know  that  the  great  temptation  to 
the  poor  woman  is  not  only  to  exceed  her  income,  but  even  to 
sell  herself,  that  she  may  be  finely  arrayed.  We  know  that 
the  suffering  which  comes  to  poor  women  comes  often  in 
connection  with  their  dress :  and  yet  wc  do  not  remember 
that  we,  to  some  extent,  are  responsible  for  this.  Let  us 
apply  humanity  to  the  dress  question. 

There  is  one  go<:)d  rule  which  a  dear  old  lady  gave  in 
regard  to  dress.  She  said :  "  Let  your  garments  be  so  good 
and  so  near  the  style  that  your  companions  and  associates 
^'ill  not  be  mortified  or  in  any  way  compromised  by  your 
appearance."  That  seems  to  be  a  sensible  rule  for  present 
^idance. 
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Laura  ormiston   chant   of   England,  representative 
of   the   central    national    society    for   woman's 

suffrage,  the  BRITISH  SECTION  OF  THE  WORLD^S 
woman's  christian  TEMPERANCE  UNION,  AND  THE 
WOMAN'S  ANTI-OPIUM  URGENCY  COMMITTEE,  CONTINUED 
THE    DISCUSSION    THUS: 

The  canon  of  dressing  is  that  you  shall  so  appear  as  not 
to  be  a  nuisance  to  your  neighbors  or  yourself.  The  ethics 
of  dress  require  that  you  and  I  shall,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
cot  wear  an>^hing  the  securing  of  which  has  given  unnec- 
essary^ pain  to  any  being  in  the  whole  of  God's  world ;  and 
that  leads  into  the  great  question  of  dressing  thoughtlessly 
and  carelessly.  We  are  made  to  think,  and  thinking  re- 
quires that  we  should  know  something  of  the  history  of 
a  piece  of  stuff  before  it  comes  to  be  tiurs.  When  I  think 
of  how  many  lives  have  been  darkened  by  the  unspoken 
sorrow  lying  in  clothing,  when  I  think  of  how  many  a  heart* 
break  has  been  stitched  into  a  bonnet,  how  many  a  ruined 
life  has  been  sewn  up  in  the  seams  of  a  gown,  it  is  not  too 
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much  to  ask  women  who  have  had  intelligence  and  power 
enough  to  be  able  to  meet  in  this  great  Congress,  to  take 
their  stand  among  those  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
clothing  that  has  not  been  produced  on  the  lines  of  recti- 
tude and  equity.     There  was  a  color  so  fashionable  eighl  or 
nine  years  ago  that  every  woman  wanted  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  it,  which  was  produced  at  the  cost  of  the  illness,  and 
even  the  dying,  of  those  who  produced  it ;  and  to-day  we 
should    band    ourselves    together    as    Christian,  civilized 
women,  and  say :  *'  We  will  not  adorn  ourselves  with  what 
is  to  be  procured  by  the  unhappiness  and  the  destruction 
of  any  life  in  this  world."     And  yet,  color  is  to  be  a  great 
gospel  in  the  future.     We  have  as  yet  not  trodden  on  the 
threshold  of  what  the  meaning  of  color  and  the  ha^^lom^ 
ing  of  colors  are  to  be.     God  has  known  it  through  all  the 
ages.     He  has  been  speaking  to  us  about  what  color  means 
in  all  the  waste  places  and  wild  places  of  the  earth.    For 
many  a  long  year  ever\^  woman  that  I  have  met  has,  to  me, 
taken  on  a  color  or  a  tint.     It  has  been  difficult  for  me  to 
see  form,  but  I  think  I  was  born  to  see  color.     Form  has 
been  a  matter  of  education. 

I  want  also  to  say  this  to  you,  that  whenever  mankind 
and  womankind  are  lazy,  and  dignifiecf  in  laziness,  they  are 
certain   to  adopt  a   monotonous  agreement.      Now  I  am 
going  to  say  something  heretical  about   black.     Mothers 
who  have  children  should  never   wear  black.     While  my 
children  were  little  I  never  wore  a  black  dress  within  their 
sight.      I   myself    am   so  dominated   by  color,   so  subtly 
influenced   by   it,  that   there   are   certain   platforms  upon 
which  I  can  not  speak  so  well  as  I  can  upon  others,  because 
of  the  coltiring.     That  is  because  I  have  analyzed,  it  may 
be,  my  own  springs  of  success  and  failure.     A  great  many 
of  us  are  dominated  in  the  same  way  and  do  not  know  it. 

W*hen  the  ethics  of  dress  first  came  up,  what  great 
laughter  there  was  about  it !  How  Punch  caricatured  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Postlewait,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Oscar 
Wildeists  I     But  we  to-day  are  infinitely  better  in  our  cloth- 
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ing,  in  our  coloring;,  and  in  our  ideas  of  art,  because  of  the 
crude»  rugged  violence  that  those  apostles  did  to  our  Philis- 
timsm.    Then  there  is  something  else  to  be  said  about  the 
ethics  of  clothing.     Men  and  women  are  not  the  only  sen- 
tient beings  upon   this   earth.     The   dumb  creatures   are 
dumb  only  because  you  and  I  can  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage they  speak.     I  am  certain  that   when  the  animals 
and  the  birds  pray,  God  hears  their  prayers.     It  is  only 
because  we  haven't  learned  their  language  that  we  do  not 
know  what  they  are  saying,  and  realize  the  agony  of  their 
crying  because  of  our  cruelty.    But  I  do  say  to  every  woman 
here  who  has  a  heart  of  tenderness,  an  ear  for  harmony,  and 
an  eye  for  coloring—  How  can  you  and  I  be  partners  in  the 
great  cruelty  and  dishonesty  of  robbing  God's  plaisances  of 
all  their  loveliest  denizens — the  singing  birds,  the  jewel- 
bedecked  birds,  and   the   little  animals  who  have  never 
harmed  us?    I  see  some  hats  and  bonnets  around  me  with 
things  in  them  that  I  was  forever  cured  of  wearing  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.     I  had  gone  down  to  give  a  lecture 
in  one  of  our  smaller  country  towns  wearing  upon  my 
bonnet  an  aigrette,  and  after  I  reached  home  again  there 
came  a  letter  saying:  **  Dear  Mrs.  Chant,  when  I  saw  on 
your  bonnet  the  other  night  that  aigrette,  through   my 
tears   I   wondered    how  a  woman   so  tender  as  you   are 
could  be  so  cruel.     I  think  that  you  can  not  know  that 
those   aigrettes   are   taken    from   the  mother  and  father 
herons  just  when  the  little  ones  are  most  needing  their 
care.'*     This  was  a  voice  from  God  sent  through  a  human 
pen,  and  I  cut  the  aigrette  out  of  my  bonnet.     No  one 
has  said  that  my  bonnets  have  not  been  quite  as  pretty 
and  becoming  since.     It  is  a  great  pity,  isn't  it,  with  such 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  the  way  of  beautiful  things, 
that  we  should  encourage  a  great  army  of  men  to  be  ruth- 
lessly and  brutally  crtiel? 

One  of  the  worst  bargain -hunters  I  know  of  is  one  of  the 
richest  women ;  it  is  not  the  poor  ones  only  who  hunt  for 
bargains.     When  you  go  along  the  streets  of  Chicago  at 
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night,  and  walk  behind  a  girl  who  looks  as  if  life  were  not 
going  to  be  a  happy  thing  for  her,  remember  that  ven- 
often  —  poor  girl  —  she  is  tlie  product  of  the  careless  woman 
who  likes  to  have  bargains,  and  wants  to  have  evemhing 
as  cheap  as  possible ;  who,  instead  of  paying  a  proper  price 
for  one  thing,  and  being  able  to  enjoy  it,  pays  an  unright- 
eous price  for  a  dozen  things,  and  never  has  any  enjo)Tnent 
out  of  any  of  them. 


ELIZABETH     KRECKER    OF    PENNSYLVANIA    CONTINUED    THE 
DISCUSSION  THUS: 

Shall  we  dress  according  to  our  own  convictions,  regard- 
less of  the  opinions  of  others?  Considering  the  state  of  the 
world,  how  much  time,  thought,  and  money,  beyond  procur- 
ing  decent,  hygienic  clothing,  shall  go  to  dress?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  we  must  consider. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  compromise  on  our 
convictions  of  beauty,  ease,  and  utility,  that  we  should  fol- 
low the  fashions  only  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
our  convictions. 

I  have  found  some  thoughts  of  others  which  fitly  express 
my  ideas  on  this  point :  "  It  will  be  evident  to  all  lovers  of 
nature  that  no  fashions  can  be  in  good  taste  that  seem  to 
imply  a  contempt  for  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  created 
things. "  "  A  dress  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  age, 
complexion,  and  situation  can  never  be  wondered  at  as  out 
of  the  way,  or  laughed  at  as  not  being  in  the  fashion.'* 

On  the  need  of  beauty  in  dress:  **As  if  he  who  so 
clothes  the  grass  of  the  fields  that  even  the  meanest  forms 
of  his  handiwork  are  lovely  beyond  all  our  poor  imitating, 
were  displeased  in  our  delight  in  that  wherein  he  most 
continually  delights." 

The  question  of  time,  money,  and  thought  is  treated  in 
this  way:  ''The  evHl  begins  where  woman  is  absorbed  in 
clothes,  and  regards  herself  as  a  sort  of  peg  whereon  to 
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hang  a  variety  of  gowns. "  *'  Let  tis  only  so  clothe  our- 
selves/' wrote  Dinah  Mulock  Craik,  "  that  this  frail  body 
of  ours  while  it  does  last  may  not  be  unpleasing  in  the 
sight  of  those  who  love  us ;  and  let  us  so  use  it  in  this 
life  that  in  the  life  to  come  it  may  be  found  worthy  to 
he  *clothed  upon*  with  its  Maker's  own  glorious  immor- 
tality/* 

OCTAVIA  WILLIAMS  BATES  OF    MICHIGAN    THUS    CONCLUDED 
THE  DISCUSSION: 

From  observ^ation  and  thinking  about  women  and  their 
work  in  the  world,  and  from  a  thorough  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  "  Reform  Dress  Movement/*  it  has  been  my  con- 
viction for  years  that  there  is  nothing  which  more  closely 
and   intimately  concerns  the   well-being  of   women,   and 
through  them  the  welfare  of  the  race,  than  their  dress  — 
not  only  in  its  physical  effects  upon  the  woman  herself,  but 
in  its  ulterior  and  more  enduring  effects  upon  the  mental 
and  moral  status  of  mankind.     If  the  dress  of  women  has 
such  important  influences  upon  themselves  and  upon  the 
men   with   whom   they  are    associated,   if    this    influence 
extends  to  the  born  and  to  the  unbom»  as  it  certainly  does» 
then  the  question  of  dress  becomes  ethical  and  vital,  and  it 
assumes  the  importance  of  a  subject  worthy  of  our  highest 
thought  and  our  most  serious  consideration.     True  Chris- 
tianity gives  encouragement  and  impetus  to  this  idea,  for 
it  teaches  that  the  body  is  a  beautiful  temple,  to  be  guarded 
as  a  sacred  trust  and  a  most  precious  possession  ;   that  it  is  a 
noble  instrument  upon  which  mind  and  spirit  play ;  a  ser\^- 
ant,  whose  rewards  are  many  and  great  for  kind  and  intelli- 
gent treatment,  but  whose  revenge  is  terrible  for  ignorance 
and  willful  abuse. 

Hence,  an)^hing  that  interferes  with  the  natural  and  har- 
monious working  of  the  body  is  wrong  from  an  ethical  or 
moral  point  of  view.  Consequently,  as  a  natural  result  of 
this  teaching,  the  wearing  of  any  garment  that  impedes  the 
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circulation  of  the  blood  or  hinders  the  free  play  ot  the 
muscles  must  be  considered  \^Tong. 

The  wearing  of  any  ligature  that  keeps  the  lungs  from 
their  full  action  in  aerating  the  blood  is  wrong;  the  wear* 
ing  of  any  style  of  dress  that  keeps  the  woman  who  wears 
the  dress  from  doing  her  full  share  of  the  work  of  the  world 
is  wrong.  These  things  are  all  ^\*rong,  in  that  they  lessen 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  individual,  make  her  a  weaker 
member  of  society,  and  lessen  her  efficiency  and  usefulness 
in  any  line  of  work. 

'*  The  judgments  of  science  pronounced  against  dress 
from  a  hygienic  standpoint  are  judgments  against  it  from 
a  moral  standpoint,"  says  Mrs.  Ecob,  and  all  right-minded 
persons   must  coincide   with    her    opinion.     It  is  wivrthy 
of  note  that  the  present  style  of  dress  for  women  confines 
their  activities  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  really  closes 
many  avenues  of  honorable  and  lucrative  emplo\Tnent  that 
might  be  open  to  them  if  they  wore  a  different  style  of 
dress.     Girls  in  factories  are  not  allowed  to  tend  certain 
machines  because  of  the  flowing  garments  that  they  wear 
Managers  of  manufactories  say  that  there  are  many  machines 
that  women  could  run  as  well  as  men  were  it  not  for  the 
danger  of  their  clothing  becoming  entangled  in  the  belt, 
ing  of  the  machinery.     It  is  not  a  question  here  of  brains  or 
of  strength  at  all,  but   simply  one  of  dress.     There  are 
undoubtedly  thousands  and   thousands  of   women   out  of 
employment  to-day  in  the  United  States,  who.  if  they  were 
clothed  suitably  for  such  work,  might  find  agreeable  and 
remunerative  labor  in  shops  and  manufactories. 

The  ethics  of  any  question  is  always  closely  allied  to  the 
esthetics  of  the  same  subject.  Nothing  can  be  esthetic 
that  is  opposed  to  ethical  principles,  and  so  we  find  that 
the  esthetics  of  dress  is  continually  touching  the  ethics 
of  dress.  A  perfectly  healthful  dre.ss  may  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  esthetic  principles,  but  an  essentially  esthetic 
dress  must  be,  of  necessity,  one  that  conforms  to  the  laws 
of  health  of  the  body  it  covers.    A  trained  gown  worn 
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eel,  gathering  up  fillh  and  the  gunns  ul  dist-ascv 
an  unsightly  object,  and  offends  our  esthetic  sense, 
because  it  is  out  of  harmony  i^-ith  the  surroundings,  and  the 
^earing  of  it  becomes  a  question  of  ethics,  when  we  con* 
sider  the  harm  it  does  in  crippling  its  wearer  and  endanger- 
ing the  comfort  and  even  the  life  of  others. 

It  is  strange  that  good  and  thinking  men,  as  a  class,  do 
not  tr\*  to   further  the  study  of  woman's  dress  from  a 
hygienic  and  moral  standpoint,  and  do  not  endeavor  to  aid 
in  the  evolution  of  a  more  rational  dress  than  the  one  that 
has  fettered   woman  for  so  many   years,  and  which  now 
retards  her  from  reaching  the  full  development  of  all  her 
powers.     One  would  naturally  think  that  every  intelligent, 
conscientious  man  would  immediately  recognize  the  great 
underlying  principles   beneath  this  question  of  woman's 
dress:  and  would  use  his  influence  toward  freeing  women 
from  their  bondage  to  clothes ;  and  instead  of  flinging  ridi- 
cule and  abuse,  and  retarding  her  progress,  would  extend  a 
^ielping  hand  to  ever\'  eff^ort  his  sister  is  making  toward 
^kaining  a  higher  plane  of  life  and  of  action. 
^POn  the  contrar}%  it  is  practically  denied  among  men  that 
there  is  any  ethical  principle  in  the  dress  of  women.     Few 
men  have  even  thought  of  this  side  of  the  question,  and 
but   few   fathers   and  husbands  have  had  their  attention 
K directed  to  the  fretfulness,  ill-temper,  and  peevishness  of 
women  as  results  of  false  dressing,  to  the  danger  to  life  and 
limb  that  lurks  in  their  gowns,  to  the  dependence  and 
cowardice  that  inevitably  become   characteristic  of  those 
who  wear  entangling  skirts.     If  men  could  be  aroused  to 
the   importance  of  this  question,   they  would   very  soon 
realize  that  it  concerns  more  important  interests  than  their 
pocket  books.     They  would  find  that  sons  as  well  as  daugh- 
ters suflfer  from  the  physical  degeneracy  of  their  mothers, 
and  that  crime  seems  to  be  a  necessary^  concomitant  of  the 
physically  depraved.     To  many  thinkers  the  question  of 
the  dress  of  our  women  has  more  to  do  with  the  question 
of  temperance  than  prohibition  or  total  abstinence.    They 
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say  that  the  vicious  modes  of  dressing  our  women,  are 
having  their  legitimate  effect  upon  the  children  of  this 
country,  and  that  an  unnatural  craving  for  stimulants  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  race. 

Surely  all  these  facts  point  to  the  ethical  principle  in 
dress,  and  demand  the  attention  and  study  of  the  philan^ 
thropists  and  teachers,  the  legislators  and  leaders  of  our 
time. 

Through  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  ethical 
principles  in  dress  much  ought  to  be  accomplished  toward 
the  tjvolution  of  sensible,  healthful,  and  esthetic  dress  for 
women,  and  by  this  means  the  path  would  be  made  easier 
for  the  development  of  the  woman  of  the  future,  who. 
assisted  by  health  •restoring  forms  of  dress,  ought  to  be  a 
woman  with  a  more  enduring  physique  than  the  woman  of 
to-day,  and  who,  with  a  strong  and  healthy  body,  should 
be    in   consequence   a   woman    with   a   better    developed 
brain  and  a  more  sensitive  spiritual   nature  — a  woman 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  beauties  and   harmonies  of  nature 
and  strong  lo  meet  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
of  her  world. 


Woman's  Dress  from  the  Standpoint  of  Sociology, 
Address  bv  Professor  Ellen  Hayes  (Wellesley 
Colleger  of  Massachusetts. 


Evolution  has  been  defined  as  the  elimination  of  the 
incongruous.  In  the  process  of  elimination,  however,  an 
incongruity  may  be  accentuated.  It  is  proposed  in  this 
paper  lo  discuss  an  incongruity  which  has  probably  reached 
its  maxixDum  accentuation;  I  mean  the  dress  of  modem 
civilifed  woman,  view^  in  its  relation  to  environment. 

Dress  originated  in  decoration*  The  first  stage  is  one  of 
paint  and  tattoo.  Following  this  is  what  we  may  call  the 
bear^law  necklace  period.  Later,  with  the  genesis  of  m^jd* 
esty«  man  cox'ers  sooie  portioiis  of  his  body.    Invading  cold 
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regions,  he  meets  the  severities  of  climate  by  putting  on 
the  skins  of  the  animals  which  he  has  slain.     In  a  still 
liigher  stage  he  drapes  himself  with  woven  fabrics;   and 
finally  the  male  sex   is  wrapped   in   a  dress  conforming 
in  shape  to  the  outlines  of  the  body.    Taking  and  giving 
hard  blows  in  battle,  leveling  forests,  and  building  cities, 
nian  learned  to  dress  so  as  to  secure  protection  and  freedom 
of  movement.     War-paint  did    not   win  battles;    drapery 
proved  an  impediment.     The  unsuitable  and   fragile  has 
been  discarded,  and  a  dress  has  been  evolved  which  meets 
tnan  s  needs.     His  two  legs  are  plainly  and  warmly  clad  in 
a  garment   which   offers  the  least  friction   with  wayside 
objects,  and  hence  occasions  least  waste  of  power  to  the 
wearer.     It  is  a  garment  equally  suitable  for  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  for  the  street,  the  forest,  and 
the  mountain-top.     His  two   arms   are  similarly  clothed; 
the  dress  of  those  arms  is  what  one  would  expect  in  a  world 
scored  with  railroads  and  threaded  with  wires.     For  his 
head  he  has  a  plain  covering,  easily  adjusted  and  as  easily 
removed.     His  feet  are  well  shod.     His  hands  hold  onto 
their   ancient  privilege    of    going    bare.     Primitive    man 
fought  to  gain  and  retain  ;  and  the  desire  for  possessions,  so 
far  from  diminishing,  htis  steadily  increased.     Man  has  con- 
tinued to  put  wealth  into  such  compact  shape  that  he  can 
cairy  about  his  person  that  which  represents  lands  and 
goods.     Besides  this  he  chcK>ses  also  to  carry  conveniences 
which  are  the  symbols  of  civilization.     Thus  his  garments 
have  been  more  and  more  differentiated  until  they  now 
have  from  ten  to  fifteen  specialized  receptacles.     No  one 
will  claim  that  the  dress  of  man  is  yet  perfect ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  any  marked  improvement  could  be  made, 
for  there  is,  from  top  to  toe,  a  correlation   between   the 
clothing  and  the  needs  of  the  body  to  be  clothed. 

Consider  now  the  dress  of  woman  ;  assuming  ourselves  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  wearer,  what 
might  we  infer  from  the  conventional  dress?  We  notice 
that  utility  is  much  subordinated  to  ornament.     TKe  motive 
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may    not    appear,    but    the    fact    is    obviou^^.      The  ht.; 
covering  g^ives  rise  to  doubt  whether  the  wearer  ever  g<>cs 
out  in  it,  for  it  does  not  protect  from  heat  or  cold»  ivom 
rain  or  sunshine.     Moreover,  it  indicates  that  the  female 
bead  is  very  different  from  the  male  head  as  to  both  shape 
and  dimensions.    The  principal  body-covering  is  seen  to  <x)fl- 
sist  of  a  tight-fitting  garment,  confining  the  muscles  on  the 
outside  of  the  bony  framework  and  repressing  the  action  of 
v4tal  organs  within  —  this  is  assuming  that  the  wearer  has 
lungs  and  a  heart  and  a  stomach,  as  man  has.     Auxilian'  lo 
this  fitted  body-covering  is  another  contrivance  designed  to 
act  with  the  outer  one  in  securing  a  general  smoothness  and 
immobility.     Following  this  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  entire 
apparel,  a  garment  not  bifurcated,  and  hence  best  adapted 
to  a  creature  with  but  one  leg.     It  is  composed  of  volumi- 
nous folds,  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  of  considerable 
weight*     It  appears  also  that  this  weight  is  sometimes  sus- 
pended from  that  part  of  the  body  that  probably  contains 
the   most  delicate  and   most    easily  displaced   of  all  the 
organs.     Looking  at  the  entire  article,  it  seems  most  reason* 
able  to  suppose  that,  whether  the  wearer  has  one  or  two 
legs,  she  is  not  expected  to  w*alk  much.     This  hypothesis 
gains  further  support  when  the  length  of  this  leg-covering 
is  considered.     It  reaches  practically  to  the  ground.     Indeed 
it  has  been  known  to  lie  several  inches  upon  the  ground. 
The  term  ''ground  *'  is  used  figuratively,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  wxarer  goes  outside  of  the  house  in  this 
raiment.     The  dust  of  the  street  is  known  to  contain  dis- 
ease germs,  and  surely  no  intelligent  person  would  consent 
to  trail  alx)Ut  after  her  a  garment  that  could  gather  up  such 
dust  in  addition  to  the  filth  that  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  foot  and  hand  coverings  are  corollaries  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  other  portions  of  the  attire.     Last  of  all,  that 
most   insignificant  sociologic   feature  of  man's  dress,  the 
pocket,   is  rudimentarj'^  or   lacking.     The   dress   thus   de- 
scribed admits  of  but  one  theoretical  interpretation.     The 
wearer  of  these  garments  can  not  be  a  person  of  much 
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activity,  eitncr  physical  or  mental.     Surely  she   can  nt)t 
travel,  making  either  long  or  short  journeys,  because  the 
prevailing  systems  of  transit  are  not  adapted  to  any  one  so 
titd  up  and  helpless.     Of  course  field  sports  are  not  for  her ; 
she  could  not  be  expected  to  run,  or  row,  or  throw.     The 
street,  the  garden,  the  market-place  are  obviously  to  be 
avoided.      Housework,    such    as    sweeping    and    cooking, 
could  be  done   only   with    much    difficulty  and    fatigue. 
Going  up  and  down  stairs  would  be  dangerous,  especially 
if  she  were  to  attempt  to  carry  an  important  burden,  such 
as  a  baby  or  a  lamp.     How  limited  must  be  the  employ- 
ment, how  restricted  the  pleasures,  of  one  who  wears  this 
niodera  costume  1     So  far  astray  does  one  go  who  relies  on 
the  scientific  principle  of  agreement  between  structure  and 
'        function.     Before  passing  to  the  sequel,  and  comparing  the 
■   real  case  with  our  theoretical  solution,  we  shall  do  well  to 
^   remind  tmrselves  that  there  is  one  human  body.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  mechanics,  it  consists  of  a  central  trunk, 
mounted  on  two  upright  jointed  supports,  and  furnished 
with    other    jointed    members.     The    general    anatomical 
and  physiological  characteristics  are  alike  in  the  male  and 
the  female.    They  are  nourished  by  the  same  food,  and 
destroyed  by  the  same  poisons.     They  both  require  pure 
air  and  regular  exercise.     If  man's  feet  are  adapted   for 
!■  walking,  so  also  are  woman's.     If  the  mechanism  of  his 
arms  requires  freedom  in  carder  that  he  may  work,  it  is  the 
same  with  her.     In  so  far  as  their  bodies  are  differentiated, 
the  argument   is  wholly  on   the  side  of    furnishing   the 
female    body    with    a    more    favorable     dress    than    that 
designed  for  the  male  body,  rather  than'  with  a  less  favor- 
able  one.     These  things  being  so,  what  kind  of  a  dress 
should  we  expect,  a  priori,  to  find  on  woman?    There  can 
be  but  one  answer.     Since  she  is  anatomically  and  physio- 
logically like  man,  if  she  lives  under  the  same  domestic  and 
climatic  conditions  that  he  does,  whatever,  broadly  speak. 
ing,  is  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  him  will  be  found 
to  be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  her,  and  a  high 
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State  of  civilization  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exhibit 
conformity  to  this  principle.     The  failure  to  meet  any  s^ch 
standard  has  already  been  pointed  out.     The  incongruity  is 
not  in  wearing  the  dress  she  does,  but  in  wearing  it  and  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  be  a  sharer  in  modem  life- 
Where  man  travels  woman  travels,  and  by  the  same  means. 
She  wears  that  costume  on  Piccadilly  and  Broadway.   She 
gets  into  an  electric  car  with  her  arms  full  of  bundles:  she 
goes  up  and  down  stairs  with  the  lamp  and  the  baby.   She 
appears  on  horseback,  on  the  bicycle,  in  the  tennis  ooait 
ever\^where,  in   that   long-skirted,  tight- waisted   dress,  at- 
tempting to  do  what  one  would  pronounce  in  advance  to  he 
unsuitable  if  not  impossible :  and  custom  closes  her  e>'es 
and  the  eyes  of  spectators  to  the   incongruity  involved. 
Nor  is  this  all.     In    a    still   more  important  sense  does 
woman  propose  to  share  in  modem  life.    She  expects  to] 
take  the  same  course  of  study  that  a  man  does :  to  hold  bcrj 
own    in   a  profession,  to  assume  a  busineas  role.    These 
things  she  attempts  while  handicapped  by  a  dress  imposed 
upon  her  during  the  dark  ages.     Professor  Lester  F.  Ward, 
author  of  **  Dynamic  Sociology%"  sums  up  the  whole  matter 
when  he  declares  that  "  the  dress  of  women  is  the  disgrace 
of  civilization."     It  is  a  disgrace  because  of  the  lack  of 
adaptation  of  woman's  dress  to  her  environment.     She  has 
nut  yet  emerged  from  what  we  may  call  the  ornamental 
drapery  stage.     Costly  gems,  rare  laces,  exquisite   fabrics 
can  not  cover  up  the  fact  that  this  dress,  in  its  fiMidamental 
ideas,  is  the  dress  of  the  half-civilized»  and  not  that  of  one 
who  is  master  of  herself  and  of  the  world.     What  is  tl 
explanation?     How  are   we   to  account   for   this   arrest* 
uevelopraent  ? 

One  of  the  objects  that  primitive  man  sought  to  gain  and   * 
to  retain  was  woman.     One  of  the  objects  of  his  early  ba^^ 
gaining  was  woman.     Marriage   by  capture  and  marria^^l 
by  purchase  are  undisputed  facts  of  sociology.     Might  and 
force  underlay  early  social  and  political   operations,  bi 
while  man   managed  by  force,  experience  taught  w< 
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that  she  must  manage  by  cunning.  To  win  her  own  ends 
and  secure  advantages  for  herself  she  saw  that  she  must 
please.  To  make  herself  personally  pleasing  by  means  of 
ornament  was  naturally  her  first  device.  It  would  appear 
thai  up  to  date,  whether  as  slave,  drudge,  plaything,  or 
companion,  she  holds  to  that  primitive  plan.  It  has  not 
occurred  to  man  to  regard  woman  as  his  equal.  The  tes- 
timony from  the  history  of  the  state  and  church  and  school 
proves  this  only  too  completely.  In  domestic  seclusion, 
removed  from  every  kind  of  competition  with  man, 
believing  that  her  empire  was  to  please,  woman  has  had 
fieither  occasion  nor  encouragement  to  improve  her  dress. 
The  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  evolution  of  female 

k     dress  is  thus  threefold. 
First,  it  has  been  assumed,  though  never  proved,  that  a 
simpler,  more  convenient  costume  would  not  be  pretty  and 
g^raceful ;   hence   it   could    not   be  pleasing ;    hence  on   no 
account  could  it  be  adopted. 

Second,  simple,  convenient  garments  would  suggest 
equality  of  jhe  sexes,  and  this  would  not  be  pleasing; 
hence  they  should  not  be  adopted. 

Third*  all  influences  have  tended  to  foster  a  timid,  con- 
ser\'ative  spirit  in  woman,  so  that  .she  is  the  obedient  fol- 
lower of  fashion  rather  than  the  independent  beginner  of 
rational  customs. 

Men  and  women  alike  desire  respect,  admiration,  and 
approval;  but  man  long  ago  learned  to  scorn  personal 
adornment  as  a  basis  of  claim  to  favorable  opinion.  The 
decadence  of  this  as  a  basis  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  growth  of  appeal  to  the  product  <»f  his  brain 
Band  the  work  of  his  hands.  It  is  his  book,  or  discovery, 
^  or  business  enterprise  that  a  man  expects  you  to  admire 

■  him  for,  not  his  coat.  What  is  the  sociological  meaning 
of  the  modern  movement  on  the  part  of  woman  for  in- 
dustrial recognition,  for  legal  and  political  equality  with 
man?  It  means  largely  that  an  additional  basis  of  claim 
to  approbation  and  honor  is  now  proposed  over  and  above 
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pleasing  ornamentation.  In  this  movement  woman  breaks 
with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  declares  herself  not 
content  with  the  status  assigned  her  by  primitive  man 
Around  the  world  she  is  beginning  to  want  education,  and 
a  less  humiliating  position  in  the  church  and  the  stale. 
She  is  beginning  to  grope  for  her  share,  as  half  of  the 
human  race.  She  is  beginning  to  want  a  pocket.  Pockets 
mean  power  and  independence,  because  they  mean  posses- 
sions. Not  more  closely  do  rings  in  pierced  ears  and  neck- 
laces point  to  a  former  condition  of  slaver)'  and  barbaric 
adornment  than  does  the  absence  of  pockets  betray  the 
fact  that  woman  not  only  is  not  accustomed  to  possess  goc>ds 
and  chattels,  but  has  been  herself  goods  and  chattels. 

About  the  time  that  women  begin  to  demand  pockeL^ 
wide,  and  deep,  and  abundant,  we  ma}'  look  for  another 
phenomenon  —  dissatisfaction  with  property  laws  which 
are  an  indignity  to  every  woman  who  marries. 

The  question  of  immense  practical  importance  now  is. 
Will  women  recognize  that  the  race  is  to  the  unimpeded' 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  woman  who  wastes  her  ph\*s- 
ical  strength  and  ner\*ous  force,  who  squanders  her  time  and 
dissipates  her  attention,  is  going  to  stand  as  good  a  chance 
as  the  one  who  treasures  her  strength  and  concentrates  her 
attention.     Nature  is  merciless  to  the  ignorant  and  the  will- 
ful.    Premiums  are  for  those  who  utilize  every  favorable 
factor  and  discard  ever}'  unfavorable  one.    The  women  who 
see  this  principle  most  clearly,  and  who  have  the  greatest 
wisdom  in  taking  advantage  of  it,  are  the  ones  who  in  the 
long  run  are  going  to  win. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  woman's  mode  of  dressing  is 
an  obstacle  to  her  true  progress.  To  the  %\'aste  of  her 
strength,  and  time,  and  attention,  and  money,  add  the  capi- 
tal and  labor  now  devoted  to  producing  and  fashioning  the 
materials  for  the  dress-display,  and  it  can  not  be  doubled 
that  her  present  mode  of  dressing  is  a  large  retarding  force 
in  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  that  other  force  which  we  call  public  sentiment  asks  for 
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us  no  relief.  It  says  rather  to  the  wage-earning  woman : 
Submit  to  the  great  god  Fashion,  else  you  shall  not  teach 
at  our  public  school  desks,  or  stand  behind  our  counters,  or 
even  cook  in  our  kitchens.  And  to  the  other  it  says:  Sub- 
mit, though  you  have  to  violate  every'  law  of  health  and 
good  sense,  else  you  shall  be  ostracized.  How  much  sub- 
Oiission  there  is  need  not  be  here  recorded.  Fashion  finds 
3Jlies  in  ignorance  and  conventionality.  These  powers 
liold  such  sway  in  social  life  that  one  can  almost  believe  the 
law  of  evolution  has  been  suspended  in  woman's  disfavor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doing  of  those  things  which  make 
Woman's  dress  conspicuously  incongruous  is  exactly  what 
indicates  the  coming  of  a  better  day.  The  magnitude  of 
the  incongruities  is  the  most  cheering  fact  in  the  dress 
chapter  of  sociology.  What  once  seemed  the  fittest  seems 
so  no  longer,  and  nature  will  see  to  it  that  the  fittest 
survives. 

The  girl  who  enters  upon  life  in  1900  is  going  to  have  a 
fairer  chance  than  her  grandmother's  mother  had  -.  and  who 
is  not  glad  to  think  of  that  woman  of  the  far-off  future  in 
whose  coming  the  analogies  of  science  permit  us  to  believe  ? 
In  larger  measure  than  any  that  we  have  experience  of,  she 
will  possess  truth,  and  truth  will  make  her  free.  She  will 
demand  a  knowledge  of  her  own  body,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
preserved  in  health  and  long  life  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  earth 
on  which  she  lives*  and  how  to  manage  her  living  so  that 
the  forces  of  nature  shall  work  for  her  ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
ial  and  political  commonwealth,  in  which  she  is  to  be  a 
unit,  not  a  fraction,  as  is  the  case  with  her  sister  of  to-day; 
a  knowledge  also  of  her  social  and  political  environment, 
viewed  as  a  long  result  of  time,  connected  with  causes 
which  have  their  beginnings  in  the  animal  life  whence  we 
came.  On  the  intellectual  side  of  her  nature  she  will 
accept  evidence  or  proof  as  a  directive  force*  in  place  of  the 
now  dominant  emotions.  On  the  esthetic  side  she  will 
realize  that  a  home  should  not  be  a  bric-a-brac  shop,  and 
that  what  a  woman  gives  in  attention  to  the  adornment  of 
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her  person  she  loses  in   power  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
splendors  of  the  wide  world  around  her. 

This  is  the  wotnan  who  may  be  expected  to  walk  the 
earth  before  the  decay  of  our  ci\-ilization  sets  in,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  starts  on  the  down  grade  toward  a  second 
barbarism.  This  is  the  one  to  whom  from  the  shores  of  ibe 
nineteenth  century  —  none  too  bright  for  women  —  we  send 
our  greetings.  Let  us  join  hands  to  hasten  her  coming; 
and  hope  while  we  work. 


DR.    LELIA  A.   DAVIS  OF    CANADA    INTRODUCED   THE  DISCUS- 
SION UF  THE   PRECEDING  SUBJECT,   THUS: 

The  present  dress  of  civilized  women*  upon  a  careful^ 
unbiased  examination,  is  neither  healthful,  convenient,  not  i 
beautiful.  It  is  not  such  as  the  intelligent,  scientific  knowl 
edge  and  artistic  taste  of  to-day  would  invent,  were  it  a' 
question  of  invention,  to  supply  a  felt  deficiency.  But  the 
woman's  dress  of  to-day  is  not  an  invention.  It  is  a  growth 
—  an  unconscious  growth  —  reflecting  many  of  the  blind 
movements,  with  their  mistaken  wanderings  and  false 
ideals,  which  have  brought  the  human  race  to  what  it  now 
is.  But  what  is  the  future  of  woman's  dress  in  relation  to 
great  social  forces?  There  are  two  rapidly  developing 
factors  which,  in  the  near  future,  must  modify  and  later 
permanently  revolutionize  it.  ^^ 

These  two  factors  are,  first,  a  rapidly  increasing  intered^ 
in  science,  and  a  growing  reverence  for  its  teachings ;  and 
second,  that  spirit  of  humanitarianism  which  is  breathing 
its  life-giving  principles  into  every  department  of  human 
society.  ^M 

In  science  we  have  the  great  guiding-spirit  of  the  futui^* 
of   humanity ;  in   humanitarianism,  its  inspiring  emotion. 
Science  recalls  the  laws  which  feed  humanitarianism  —  the 
laws  of  the  common  origin  of  all  life,  of  inseparable  rela- 
tions and  of  common  dependence. 
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The  increase  of  this  spirit  of  humanitarian  ism  is  very 
visible  in  all  the  movements  of  the  day.  But  it  is  science 
alone  which  can  do  away  with  that  blind  obedience  to 
custom  and  prejudice  which  binds  us  fast.  A  mind  trained 
scientifically  demands  a  basis  of  reason  for  what  it  does 
and  does  not.  It  is  not  afraid  to  investigate  and  analyze, 
knowing  well  that,  in  the  end,  it  can  nnly  reach  the  truth. 
Moreover,  in  the  school  of  science  which  deals  with  the 
mysteries  of  life,  the  study  of  the  underlying  laws  teaches 
that  true  reverence  for  them  which  can  not  knoi^^ngly  con- 
sent to  their  violation. 

A  stricter  regard  for  truth,  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
to  it  any  ideals  and  illusions,  however  long  cherished,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  evident  results  of  a  scientific  education, 
which  demands  facts,  and  trains  to  exactness.     If  we  in  our 
ever}'-day  lives  compelled  ourselves  to  the  utterance  of  per* 
feet  truths  if  we  did  not  allow  ourselves  to  cover  our  want  of 
kindness  with  the  cloak  of  the  polite  deception   of  the  day, 
the  ver\^  want  of  that  deception  would  reveal  such  a  start- 
ling chasm  of  inhumanity  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  fill 
it  with  the  reality.    The  abandonment  of  lies  would  in  the 
end  evolve  for  us  the  genuine  article*     And  so  in  dress,  the 
abandonment  of  deceptions  would  in  the  end  produce  such 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reality  that  in  time  we  should 
re\'ive  the  physiques  of  antiquity. 

It  is  to  the  teachings  of  science  that  we  must  look  for  the 
production  of  a  genuine  respect  for  the  human  body,  and 
for  ever>'  organ  forming  a  part  of  it  —  of  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  every  physical  function — of  a  rev- 
erence which  will  hesitate  to  violate  the  laws  of  being. 
Thorough  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  body 
will  call  attention  to  the  common  violation  of  these  laws, 
and  its  disastrous  results.  At  last  the  true  value  of  the 
body,  its  possibilities  and  claims  to  reverent  attention,  will 
dawn  upon  us.  Such  a  knowledge  of  our  own  bodies,  com- 
monly disseminated^  would  without  doubt  do  more  to 
change  woman's  dress  than  anything  else. 
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It  is  largely  because  women  do  not  know  how  they  are 
constructed  that  they  persist  in  present  styles.  Equipped 
with  full  knowledge,  any  woman  would  hesitate  before 
adopting  the  fashionable  dress  of  to-day,  and  another  gen- 
eration would  see  it  virtually  discarded. 

But  science  reveals  not  only  the  laws  of  the  individual  life 
but  also  the  laws  of  heredity,  and  with  them  the  individual's 
responsibility  to  future  generations*  in  handing  down  to 
them  the  impaired  vitality  resulting  from  violations  of 
physical  laws. 

If  to-day  we  find  but  little  regard  for  these  laws,  is  it  not 
largely  because,  to  the  great  mass  of  people,  this  field  is  no* 
only  an  unknown  one,  but  also,  from  a  false  sense  of  delicacy, 
a  forbidden  one  ? 

When  the  teachings  of  science  become  common,  when 
the  youth  of  our  land  grow  up  in  them,  then  shall  light 
have  fallen  upon  that  spirit  of  humanitarianism  which  is 
still  blindly,  although  intensely,  stirring  among  the  people, 
and  their  eyes  shall  be  opened. 

What  then  shall  become  of  the  woman's  dress  of 
When  the  strongholds  of  custom  and  prejudice  are  s 
away ;  when  simple,  pure  truth  becomes  lovely ;  when 
ity  is  more  than  seeming,  and  '*thebody  more  than  raimen 
when  conscience  shall  have  awakened  to  the  call  of  jus 
and  the  claims  of  others  —  can  it  longer  remain  what  it  is? 

It  is  then  to  science  and  to  humanitarianism  that  we  must 
look  for  the  evolution  of  a  dress  for  woman,  which,  while 
healthful  and  beautiful,  shall  also  be  permanent  in  its  lead- 
ing characteristics,  because  founded  on  intelligent  acti 
instead  of  blind  caprice.  In  so  far  as  we  foster  these 
already  developing  forces,  we  shall  aid  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  social  reforms  which  must  inevitably  follow  in  their 
train. 
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tOF.  HELEN  L.  WEBSTER  (\\ELLESLEV  COLLEGE)  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  CONTINUED  THE  DISCUSSION  AS  FOLLOWS  : 
The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  woman's  dress  leads 
to  the  question  whether,  in  the  warfare  that  is  being 
iged  between  woman  and  her  dress,  it  is  the  woman  or 
her  uncomfortable  and  ill-adapted  dress  that  is  to  survive* 
■por  here  too*  as  elsewhere  in  the  natural  world,  the  strug- 
^T^^  for  life  is  persistently  going  on.  Here  too,  inevitably, 
^he  stronger  will  win  the  day.  The  question  is  whether 
^'oinan  shall  subordinate  herself  to  a  dress  that  hampers, 
or  whether  she  shall  subordinate  her  dress  to  her  needs. 

I  The  issue  of  the  contest  is  by  no  means  yet  apparent. 
The  salvation  of  woman  seems  almost  hopeless,  when  we 
'^bink  of  the  frippery  and  airy  nothings  which  we  see 
exhibited  in  milliners'  shop-windows,  with  the  explanatory^ 
k  placard,  "  Ladies'  spring  bonnets";  when  we  reflect  upon 
those  artificial,  often  costly,  appendages  with  which  women 
have  been  doing  the  double  duty  of  sweeping  the  streets 
and  adorning  their  own  persons ;  when  we  consider  that 
educated  women  are  no  less  slaves  of  fashion  than  are  the 
ignorant ;  that  it  is,  indeed,  regarded  as  praiseworthy  if  a 
woman  can  learn  something,  and  yet  outrival  in  dress  the 
society  devotee :  w^hen  we  perchance  listen  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  conversation  in  which  almost  any  group  of 
women  will  indulge  after  the  ordinary  greetings  have  been 
said ;  or  when  we  hear  the  comments  made  about  any 
woman  who,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  cause  whatsoever, 
appears  before  the  public ;  —  her  dress  being  first  discussed, 
and  aftenA'ard,  if  at  all,  her  achievements.  If  a  man 
appears  before  the  public,  it  is  the  merit  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  not  the  clothes  in  which  he  has  done  it,  that 
awakens  interest.  I  have  searched  in  vain,  in  the  accounts 
of  this  Congress,  to  find  a  description  of  the  cut  and  mate- 
rial of  Mr,  Bonney's  coat.  All  these  things,  which  we  daily 
see  and  experience,  lead   us  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
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that  the  love  of  pleasing  by  tht^  means  lA  nutwam  aiurt  ;^ 
inborn  in  wuman.  and  that,  uqtil  her  education  strikes  far 
enough  inio  her  inner  life  to  reach  the  springs  of  some 
worthier  ambition,  she  is  likely  to  remain  the  victim  of  her 
capricious  and  despotic  rival  —  dress. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  woman  may  yet  come  off  \nctor.  Women  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  woman's  dress  is  uncomfortable  and 
unsuitable.  Girls  are  so  early  placed  in  bonds  thai  they 
forget  about  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  in  the  first  few  years 
of  their  lives :  they  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  untram- 
meled  arms  and  legs:  they  do  not  know  what  a  lotig,  full 
deep  breath  is ;  and  so  they  go  on  half-breathing,  half-mov- 
ing,  and  consequently  half-thinking ;  thorough  in  nothing 
but  their  ignorance  of  what  they  most  of  all  need  to  know 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  woman  is  taking  a  place  also  in 
the  busy  world  outside  of  the  home.     For  here  first  she 
learns  to  what  extent  her  mode  of  dress  is  a  crippling  one: 
when  she  tries  to  do,  side  by  side  with  man,  the  things 
which   need  strength   and  freedom  of  motion  :  when  she 
attempts  to  do  that  which  requires  long-continued  effort, 
be  it  of  muscle  or  of  brain,  she  finds  that  she  is  impeded. 
She  is  confronted  by  a  dilemma ;  shall  she  give  up  the  race, 
or  shall  the  hindering  clothes  be  exchanged  for  those  which 
are  more  suitable  ?     Which  will  she  choose  ?    Time  will  tell 
If  any  women  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  nineteenth 
centur}'.  they  are  winning  the  day,  in  spite  of  dress,  that 
they  can  follow  unreasonable  fashion  and  yet  win,  let  them 
beware  lest  they  deceiv^e  themselves.     It  is  true  that  colleges 
and   universities  are  opening  their  doors  to  women,  that 
opportunities  are  opening  to  them  on  all  sides  in  all  walks  of 
life  ;  but  this  is  only  the  first  step.     It  is  true  that  women  have 
proved  that  they  can  learn  Greek  and  mathematics,  and. 
indeed,  ever>'thing  else  in  the  curriculum,  and  that  they 
can  sometimes  excel ;  this  is  but  the  second  step.     There  is 
beyond  all  this  the  vast  realm  of  the  unknown.     I  can  not 
believe  that  women  will  succeed  in  entering  this  realm, 


PPI9i^wv^^iif«Ba^^«ReBeav  ana  many  umers  are 
Sy  nearing,  that  degree  of  development  which 
them  to  demand  a  more  comfortable,  more  health- 
e  suitable  dress;  and  again,  that  a  few  women  have 
the  courage  to  put  on  and  wear  such  a  dress,  and 
re  is  in  the  United  States  one  woman  who  is  the 
assessor  of  ten  capacious  pockets  I  * 
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Rational  Dress  Society  in  England  has  spared  no 
a  its  power  for  the  last  ten  years  in  calling  public 
I  to  the  errors  of  the  lines  on  which  women's  dress 
ructed,  and  to  the  great  evils  which  naturally 
The  efforts  of  the  society  so  far  have  not  met  with 
less  which  might  have  been  hoped ;  but  that  this 
>e  the  case  is  not  altogether  surprising  when  one 
s  that  until  recently  it  was  thought  almost  wicked, 
ainly  "unwomanly,"  for  women,  and  more  espe- 
r  young  women,  to  have  any  definite  ideas  upon 
lings  in  life  which  most  immediately  concerned 
m  welfare,  comfort,  i>r  health.  So  we  are  now 
"eaping  the  fruits  of  the  mistaken  teachings  and 
Lgs  of  many  geuer^iQg^ 
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have  leisure  and  culture;  for  however  absolutely  con- 
vinced they  may  be  intellectually  of  the  truth  of  the  prind 
pies  laid  down  by  the  society,  they  ^nll  not  so  much  tf 
move  one  hair^s-breadth  to  help  to  remove  whatistnilya 
grievous  burden  from  their  less  happily  situated  fellov- 
creatures.  No.  if  it  is  wet  they  can  go  in  a  carriage.  They 
do  not  so  much  mind  having  their  dresses  inside  all  covered 
with  filthy  dust  from  the  streets,  as  the  disagreeable  offi« 
of  cleaning  them  falls  on  their  maids»  They  do  have  short 
dresses  of  some  sort  for  the  Scotch  moors,  and  as  they  are 
rich  enough  to  have  plenty  of  dresses  for  each  differeni 
occasion*  they  do  not  care  to  do  anything  to  help  to  intTt> 
duce  a  style  of  dress  that  would  be  better  suited  to  the 
lives  of  the  mass  of  womankind,  and  which  would  also 
benefit  themselves  immeasurably. 

This  state   of  affairs   tends  to  make   the  work  of  the 
Rational  Dress  Society  much  harder  and  its  progress  much 
slower  than  it  otherwise  would  be.     At  present  all  women's 
dress  is  arranged  on  **  the  carriage  round  the  comer  "  plan. 
That  is  to  say,  the  dress  assumes  that  the  wearer  has  gone 
out  for  a  drive,  but,  for  a  whim,  has  got  down  to  walk  a 
few  steps,  and  will  be  getting  into  her  carriage  again 
directly.     x\nd  just  as  it  is  probable  that,  while  the  majority 
of  women  do  not  imagine  every  one  who  sees  them  lake::- 
them  for  duchesses,  still  nothing  would  induce  them  to  wear 
a  dress  or  mark  proclaiming  that  they  could  not  posably 
be  duchesses,  so  nothing  could  induce  a  woman  so  to  dress 
as  to  make  it  clear  she  had  not  a  carriage.     Until,  thea'* 
fore,  the  frame  of  mind  alters  which  leads  all  women  — 
even  those  w^ho  work  in  the  fields  —  to  have  their  clothes 
made   on  this  idiotic  principle,  progress  in   dress  reform 
is  likely  to  be  slow\ 

Another  great  difficulty  is  the  peculiar  notion  that  women 
must  dress  on  the  lines  of  a  Noah's  Ark  figure ;  or»  as  Mrs. 
King  once  wittily  put  it,  that  '*  a  petticoat  is  a  di\'inely 
appointed  garment  for  women  to  wear.'*  This  Noah's  Ark 
figure,  however,  is  not  only  the  principle  on  w^hich  women's 
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dress  is  constructed,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  precise  form  which  every  one  is  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  Hence  the  waist-pinching  to  break  the 
artificially  constructed  straight  line  from  shoulder  to  ankles. 
Hence  the  huge  sleeves.  Hence  the  marvelous  skirt  devel- 
opments in  the  form  of  trains,  flounces,  crinolines,  and 
dress  improvers.  Hence,  too,  the  masses  of  frills  and  trim^ 
mings  of  all  sorts,  which,  by  their  perpetual  tearing  and 
coming  to  pieces,  add  so  greatly  to  the  worry  of  life. 

In  some  wa}*  or  other  the  old  idea  must  be  eradicated 

that  two   legs  are  proper  for  a  man  but  improper  for  a 

woman  before  any  chajige  is  possible.     And  women  must 

give  up  their  present  abject  habit  of  wearing  anything  and 

ever}^hing  if  they  hear  it  is  the  fashion. 

Many  persons  are  just  now  in  a  ver>'  jubilant  frame  of 
mind  because,  as  they  say.  women  have  successfully  resisted 
what  they  call  the  invasion  of  crinoline.  It  appears  uncer- 
tain, however,  whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not,  as  there  is  a 
doubt  whether  crinoline  was  ever  intended  to  be  introduced. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  dress  which  is  worn  at  present  is 
not  only  awkward  and  uncomfortable  to  the  last  degree, 
but  also  peculiarly  ugly,  so  that  the  rejoicing  strikes  some 
minds  as  uncalled  for  and  irrational. 

It  is  strange  how  little  the  higher  education  of  women 
has  helped  them  to  improve  matters  which  primarily  cx)n- 
cem  their  own  well-being.  The  perpetual  hampering  of 
themselves  with  clothing  so  constructed  as  to  make  the 
natural  functions  of  breathing  and  walking  artificially 
laborious,  and  the  latter  in  many  cases  ahnost  impossible, 
is  nearly  on  a  par  with  self-mutilation,  and  is  fully  worthy 
of  the  contempt  and  disgust  which  the  latter  would  excite. 
Numbers  of  people  are  always  ready  to  write  violently 
condemnator>'  articles  against  what  they  call  **  tight 
lacing";  the  one  published  in  the  Naf tonal  Rctncu*  for 
March,  entitled  '*  Victims  of  Vanity."  by  Lady  Violet  Gre- 
ville,  being  a  good  example.  But  these  writers  quite  fail 
to  realize  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  carrying  out  of 
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their  advice.     In  the  first  place,  they  lose  sight  of  the  Noah's 
Ark  fig-ure  aspect  of  the  question  bef<»re  mentioned;  aad 
in  the  second  they  seem  to  imagine  that  the  wearing  <»i 
corsets  only  exaggerates  the  natural  shape  of  the  V  ' 
whereas  it  really  aims  at  producing  a  new  shape  a     . 
does  not  exist  in  nature,  but  which  looks  much  nicer  with 
petticoats!     The   nearer  to   this  arbitrary  and   unnaturnl 
form   any  one  can   mold  her  body,  the  more  she  is  pr- 
nounced  to  have  a  lovely  figure.    The  natural  human  fignri 
has  no  horizontal  line  around  the  waist,  such  as  it  is  am 
ficially  forced  to  assume  with  any  corsets,  loose  or  tighi 
The  falling  in  over  the  hips  does  not  begin  under  the  arms 
like  the  letter  V.    The  body  first  spreads  out,  and  only  far> 
in  to  the  hips  below  the  ribs.    This  falling  in  over  the  hip 
does  not  go  round  the  body  horizontally,  but  is  much  higher 
up  in   front  than   at  the  sides,  and  also  it  is  %-ery  slight 
indeed.     In  addition  to  the  alterations  enforced  by  the  cor- 
set, the  perpetual  pressure  of  the  piece  of  steel  down  the 
front  of  the  body  is  most  injurious.    There  are  two  or  three 
inventions  of  underclothing  now  procurable  which  support 
the  bust  perfectly  without  any  of  the  drawbacks  insepa- 
rable  from  our  old  friend  *'  the  corset."    Indeed,  this  instru- 
ment of  torture,  and  producer  of  ill-health,  ought  now  to 
be  relegated  to  a  comer  of  museums,  being  as  much  out  of 
date  with  our  present   knowledge  of  anatomy  as  is  the 
armor  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  that  of  modem  explosives. 
It  is  a  pity  all  the  notions  of  the  beauty  of  women's  dress 
should  be  so  mixed  up  as  to  include  the  wearing  of  skirts 
as  one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts.     The  beaut}%  such  as  it  is, 
proceeds  from   the  materials  and  the  harmony  of  colors. 
and     considering    the    amount    of    thought    and    money 
expended  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  strange  if  a  certain 
Pleasure  of   beauty   were   not   produced :   but   the  beauty 
would  be  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  some  of  the  forms 
of  dresses  with  which  the  world  is  now  familiar  that  are 
made  on  the  dual,  or  two-legged,  principle.     This  is  truly 
the  one  essential  point  in  dress  reform,  and  the  one  to 
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all  our  efforts  should  be  directed.  If  it  became  gen- 
enl,  all  other  reforms  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Slight  reforms  and  differences  made,  while  preser\^ing  in 
the  main  the  old  lines,  will  never  become  permanent,  and 
are  only  practically  a  waste  of  time  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  generation  of  women  who  had  once  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  clothing  made 
approximately  in  the  shape  of  the  human  form  would 
never  consent  to  return  to  the  cumbrous  primitive  petticoat. 


Organization  as  an  Instrument  in  Promoting  Moral 
Reform  — Address  by  Maud  Ballington  Booth  of 
England. 


^ 


Ever  since  its  inception,  the  Salvation  Army  has  been 
known  as  an  organization  which  upholds  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  rights  and  privileges  of  women  as  reformers  and 
apostles  in  Christ's  name  to  the  w^orld.  Through  the  dark 
days  of  persecution,  when  woman's  ministry  and  public 
ork  of  any  kind  were  so  much  opposed,  the  battle  was 
fought  with  dauntless  courage ;  and  in  many  of  the  countries 

(in  which  our  flag  is  planted  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
Salvation  Anuy  has  been  of  good  service  to  all  women 
workers,  as  an  advance-guard  who  have  fought  their  way 
through  the  tangles  and  difficulties  of  an  untrodden  path, 
and  left  behind  them  tracks  for  the  following  hosts. 
Though  the  very  name  of  our  organization  is  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  spiritual  army,  and  that  our  main 
object  is  to  bring  the  Christ  light  and  message  of  glad  tid- 
ings to  the  hearts  of  those  sitting  in  darkness,  yet  in  this 
very  mission  we  can  not  be  other  than  social  and  moral 
reformers.  She  w^ho  brings  righteous,  holy  inspiration  and 
goodness  to  the  heart  and  home  must  bring  also  reforma- 
tion into  all  those  social  and  moral  relations  which  through 
sin  have  become  so  chaotic  and  pen-erted. 

Here,  in  this  our  dear  countr}\  during  the  last  six  years, 
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the  Army  has  forced  itself  into  recognition  by  the  public ; 
and  even  those  who  care  little  for  religion,  or  who  dissent 
from  our  doctrines  and  object  to  our  measures,  have  learned 
to  hail  us  as  a  powerful  social  factor  in  the  upraising  of  the 
criminal  and  almost  hopeless  classes.  Among  our  officers 
we  have  a  larger  number  of  women  than  men. 

That  woman  is  especially  fitted  by  God  for  this  work 
throbgh  the  gifts  of  tenderness,  affection,  and  persistency. 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  recognized  fact.  We  make 
no  difference  in  our  work  between  the  man  and  the  woman. 
We  do  not  give  her  a  separate  sphere  of  the  work,  or 
organize  her  efforts  as  though  she  were  in  any  way  dis^ 
qualified  for  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  man  at 
the  battle's  front.  Every  position  that  can  be  held  by 
man  ^  ever}'  office  and  duty  that  can  be  performed  by  hiro 

—  we  throw  open  to  her;  and  we  have  but  one  gauge  by 
which  to  test  the  qualifications  for  responsibility*  namely 

—  succe^, 

I  have  watched  the  field  of  labor,  and  1  have  seen  much 
energy,  much  good  talent  thrown  away  —  much  good  desire 
expended  without  result  —  until  organization  has  put  each 
worker  into  her  right  place  and  brought  to  all  the  one  aim 
and  object.  Our  women  are  organized  for  war.  In  the 
hardness  of  the  struggle,  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
needed  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  looked 
face  to  face  with  the  great  social  and  moral  questions,  and 
have  wrestled  hand  to  hand  with  the  vice  and  sin  which 
are  our  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  our  King.  Daily  are 
coming  to  my  ears  tributes  of  praise  and  admiration  to  the 
noble  way  our  women,  in  the  slums  or  on  the  street,  in  the 
saloons  or  in  their  ordinary  corps  work,  are  carrying  this 
war  —  this  battle  —  to  the  gates,  and  gaining  the  laurels  of 
well-earned  \^ctor>^  The  New  York  Herald,  a  little  while 
ago,  remarked  that  it  had  become  an  established  fact  in 
New  York  City  that  two  wearers  of  the  poke  bonnet  could 
quell  a  street  riot  more  effectively  than  a  squad  of  police ; 
while  a  policeman    himself    acknowledged    to  our  slum 
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vorlcer  that  she  and  her  wuinen  could  lead  with  ease  a 
Tufiuan  whom  it  would  lake  six  polieeraen  to  drag. 

Itx  connection  with  our  shim  and  rescue  work*  we  have 
found  that -it  can  be  accomplished  far  more  eflfectually  by 
women  than  would  ever  be  possible  to  the  men  of  our 
organization.     The  ver}--  fact  that  women  courageously  and 
\o>ringly  enter  these  strongholds  of  vice  and  iniquity  un- 
protected,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  can  see  —  are  fearless  in 
tke  face  of  what  many  might  consider  danger  —  arouses  in 
the  hearts  of  these  criminal  and  outcast  men  the  little  spark 
of  chivalry  and  honor  which  lies  dormant  in  their  depraved 
nature.    To  take  into  such  places  our  men  warriors  might 
indicate  fear  on  the  part  of  women  —  while  courage  is  one 
of  woman's  most  beautiful  attributes,  coupled  as  it  is  with 
less  vigor  and  strength  of  muscle.     It  is  women  who  must 
be  organized  into  battalions  to  seek  out  the  woman  whose 
honor  and  purity  have  been  trampled  in  the  dust,  for  in 
their  pure  faces  and  loving  words  alone  can  the  outcast 
woman  read  that  there  is  hope  for  her ;  and  they  alone  are 
qualified  to  kneel  at  the  side  of  the  abandoned  one  and 
plead  with  her  whose  life  has  been  so  embittered  by  wrong 
and  shame.     We  have  proved  that  women  are  not  only 
capable  of  being  thoroughly  organized  to  lead,  but  also 
capable   of  being  controlled   and   united   to  follow.     Our 
opponents  say  that   in  organization   each  woman  would 
want  to  be  herself  a  leader,  and  that  chaos  would  result 
from  her  inability  to  obey  and  follow.     We  find  this  abso- 
lutely incorrect;   for  the  discipline  of  army  organization 
has  proved  to  us  that  w<^man,  as  a  private,  as  an  officer,  or 
as  a  commander,  can  quite  as  well  and  methodically  fill  her 
place  as  any  man  that  ever  took  the  field. 

Love  to  God,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity^  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  great  lover  of  the 
world  can  add  to  woman's  own  qualifications  the  divine 
inspiration  which  makes  her  more  effective  than  could  be 
any  winged  angel  untrammeled  by  the  cares,  anxieties, 
and  sufiferings  which  are  our  heritage. 
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Heredity  in  its  Relation  to  a  Double  Standard  of 
Morals^  Address  bv  Helen  H.  Gardener  of  New 
York. 

As  a  student  of  anthropology"  and  heredity,  one  is  some- 
times  compelled   to  make  statements  which  seem  tu  the 
thoughtless  listener  either  too  radical  or  too  horrible  to  be 
true.     If  I  were  to  assert,  for  example,  that  good  men  —men 
who  have  the  welfare  nf  the  community  at  heart,  men  who 
are  kind  fathers  and  indulgent  husbands,  men  who  believe 
in  themselves  as  pure,  upright,  and  good  citizens— if  I 
were  to  say  that  such  men  as  these  are  thorough  believers 
in,  and  supporters  of,  the  theory  that  it  is  right  and  wise 
to  sacrifice  the  liberty,  purity,  health,  and  life  of  young 
girls  and  women  :  and,  through  the  terrible  power  of  hered- 
ity, to   curse  fatally  the   race,  rather  than  to  permit  men 
and  boys  to  suffer  in  their  own  persons  the  results  of  their 
own  misdeeds,  mistakes,  or  crimes.  I  should  be  accused  of 
being  morbid  and  a  '*  man-hater/'     But  let  us  see  if  the 
above  statement  is  not  quite  within  the  facts.     I  shall  take 
as  an  illustration  the  words  and  arguments  of  a  man  who 
stands  second  only  to  the  chief  police  officer  in  the  largest 
city  in  the  United  States;  and  since  he  was  permitted  to 
present   his  arguments  in   one  of  the  most  widely  read 
journals  of  the  c()untr>%  without  a  protest  from  the  editors, 
it  seems  fitting  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  of  grave 
importance.     AH  the  more  is  this  the  case  since  they  were 
intended  to  influence  legislation  in  the  interests  of  state- 
regulated  vice.    Among  other  things,  he  said,  '*  Of  course 
there  are  disorderly  houses,  but  they  are  more  hidden,  and 
less  of  that  vice  is  flaunted  here  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world.     Such  places  have  existed  since  the  world  began^ 
and  men  of  observation  know  that  this  fact  is  a  safeguard 
around  their  homes  and  daughters.     Men  of  candid  judg- 
ment, religious  men.  know  too  that  they  had  ten  thousand 
times  rather  have  their  live,  robust  boys  err  in  this  indul- 
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than  think  of  them  in  the  place  of  those  unfortn- 
on  the  island  whose  hands  are  muffled  or  tied  behind 
.  This  is  a  desperately  practical  questiun,  with  more 
a  theoretical  and  sentimental  side.  It  ought  to  be 
d  about  and  better  understood  among  fathers.  Thank 
that  vice  is  so  hidden  that  Doctor  Parkhnrst  had  to 
,etectives  to  find  disorderly  houses,  and  that  thousands 
ves  and  daughters  do  not  know  even  of  their  exist. 

Such  horrible  disclosures  as  were  made  before  inno- 
women  and  girls  in  Doctor  Parkhurst's  audience  do 
Y  more  harm,  in  arousing  their  curiosity  and  polluting 
minds,  than  a  host  of  sin  that  is  compelled  to  hide  its 

When  I  was  captain  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Precinct,  I 
with  Doctor  Talmage  on  his  errand  for  sensational 
nation  for  his  sermons.  I  know  from  observation,  and 
reports  which  I  was  careful  to  gather,  that  never  in 
history  were  the  places  he  described  so  thronged  by 
tis,  largely  from  Bn.oklyn,  or  so  much  money  spent 
for  debauchery,  as  after  those  sermons." 
<v  I  assume  that  this  police  inspector  is  a  good  citizen, 
%  husband,  and  man,  I  assume  that  he  is  sincere 
arnest  in  his  desire  and  eflforts  to  suppress  crime,  and 
3te»  £0  far  as  he  is  able,  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
ime,  in  short,  that  be  is  in  intent  and  fact  a  loyal  citi- 
nd  a  conscientious  ofiicer.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
le  is  not  saying  what  he  conceives  is  best  and  right; 
et  even  he  is  quoted  as  openly  advocating  the  sacrifice 
irit>'  to  impurity,  the  creating  of  moral  and  social 
i  in  one  sex  in  order  that  moral  and  social  lepers,  or 
g^orantly  vicious,  of  the  other  sex  may  escape  the 
s  of  their  own  mistakes  or  vices.  It  impresses  me 
that  such  teaching  from  such  authority,  supported 
vely  or  negatively  by  public  opinitm,  not  only  is  the 
unfortunate  that  can  be  put  before  a  boy,  but  that  it 
further,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  can  to  confirm  in 
:hat  condition  of  sex  mania  which  the  inspector  says 
i  be  cultivated  by  means  of  regularly  recognized  state 
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institutions  for  the  utter  sacrifice  and  death  of  young  givls^ 
rather  than  that  it  should  end  in  the  wreck  of  the  sex 
maniac  himself.  But  were  our  statesmen  students  of  the 
laws  of  heredity,  they  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  there 
are,  there  can  be,  no  *'  safegriards  around  our  wives  and 
daughters"  so  long  as  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons  arc 
polluting  the  streams  of  life  before  they  transmit  that  life 
to  those  who  are  to  be  our  daughters  and  wives. 

But  not  to  go  so  deeply  into  the  subject  for  the  moment 
as   to  deal   >vith   its  bearings  upon   heredity,  upon  wbal 
principle  his  arguments  can  be  valid  I  fail  to  see.    Why  is 
it  better  that  some  girl  should  be  sacrificed,  body,  naiad, 
and  soul  ?     Why  is  it  better  that  she  should  be  the  man  s 
victim  than  that  he  should  be  his  ouna?    And  then,  again, 
the  problem  is  not  solved  when  she  is  sacrificed.     He  has 
simply  changed  the  form  of  his  disease,  and  in  the  change. 
while  it  is  possible  he  has  delayed  for  himself  the  day 
of  destruction,  he  has  in  the  process  corrupted  not  only  \^ 
victim  but  the  sixrial  conscience  as  well.     Were  this  all»  pe- 
haps  it  would  be  still  thought  wise  to  follow  the  advice  d 
the  inspector,  and,  alas,  of  many  physicians^  and  continiie 
to  sacrifice,  under  the  brutal  wheel  of  sex  power,  those  who 
are  from  first  to  last  a  prey  to  the  conditions  of  a  sociaJ  aod 
legal  envirx^nment  in  which  they  are  allowed  no  voice- 
But  this  is  not  alL     The  seeming  cure  is  no  cure  at  all 
h  is  simply  a  postponement  of  the  awful  day  for  the  sex> 
per\-crt  himself;  and  worse  than  this,  more  terrible  thia 
this,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  contmuance  of  the  trta^ta   j^ca 
only  in  himself  but  in  his  children.     He  marries  sane 
honest  girl  by  and  by,  and  thus  associates  with  the  bonstr 
out  dregs  of  his  life  one  who  wotild  loathe  him  if  she  knew 
his  true  character,  and  his  concealed  imt  burning  fl--*Tt^  of 
insanely  inherited,  insanely  indulged,  bestially  dei-ekipod 
tendency*.     But    he  is  now,  tmder  the  shadow  of  social 
respectability  and  church  sanction,  to  perpetuate  his  unfon- 
unate  mania  in  those  who  are  helpless,  the  tmbom.     Hesoi- 
ity  is  not  a  slipshod  thing.    It  does  not  follow  one  paieai 
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and  one  alone.     The  children  of  a  father  who  '•  sowed  his 
wild  oats  "  by  the  method  prescribed  by  the  inspector  (and, 
alsui,  by  social  custom)  are  as  truly  his  victims  as  is  the 
wTeck  of  humanity  who  is  to  be  quarantined  in  some  given 
locality,  and  made  a  social  leper  and  a  physical  wreck  that 
lie  personally  may  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     But 
nature  is  a  terrible  antagonist.    She  bides  her  time,  and 
when  she  strikes  she  does  not  forget  to  strike  a  harder, 
wider-reaching,  more  terrible  blow  than  can  be  compassed 
by  a  single  individual  or  a  single  generation.     This  is  the 
lesson  that  we  have  absolutely  thus  far  refused  to  learn.     I 
do  not  hesitate  to  take  direct  issue  with  the  inspector  and 
social  custom,  therefore,  and  say  that  it  is  far  better  for 
society,  far  better  for  the  fathers  of  unfortunate  victims  of 
sex  mania,  far  better  for  the  victim  himself,  that  he  be  **  on 
the  island,  with  hands  muffled  or  tied  behind  him,"  where 
death  to  one  individual  will  end  the  shame  and  miser>'  for 
all,  than  that,  by  applying  the  remedy  of  state  regulation, 
the  result  should  be  as  it  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  as  it 
always  must  be,  namely  —  other  generations  of  sex  maniacs, 
scrofulous,  epileptic,  or  simply  constitutionally  undermined 
weaklings.     The  boys  who  are  encouraged  to  '^sow  their 
wild  oats,"  and  taught  that  it  is  safe  to  do  so  under  state 
regulation,  should  hear  the  reports  of  some  of  the  students 
of  hereditary  traits,  conditions,  and  developments.     There 
is  to-day  in  an  asylum,  not  so  far  from  this  inspector  s  own 
door  but  that  its  records  are  easy  of  access,  one  victim  of 
this  pernicious  theory  whose  history  runs  thus:     He  w^  a 
gentleman  of  good  social,  financial,  and  mental  status  and 
surroundings.     He  was  a  "young  man  about  town."     He 
possessed,  perhaps  it  was  an  hereditary  trait,  more  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  male  animal  than  of  the 
fact  that  he  was,  or  should  be,  an  intelligent,  self-respecting 
human  being,  who  had  no  moral  right  to  degrade  another 
human  being  for  his  own  gratification,  while  he  assumed  to 
still  retain  a  higher  and  safer  plane  than  his  companions  in 
vice.     He  was,  in  brief,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  many 
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young  fellows  who  —  alas!  that  they  are  so  taught  by  men 
who  believe  themselves  good  and  honorable  —  **turn  out  lo 
be  good  family  men/' 

After  his  s3-stem  was  thoroughly  inoculated,  ph\^ically, 
mentally,  and  morally  or  ethically,  with  the  tone,  the  con* 
dition,  the  trend  of  the  life  which  the  inspector  and  many 
other  good  men  insist  is  unfit  for  the  ears  of  women,  bm 
necessary-  to  the  welfare  of  men,  and  **  best  "  for  them,  he 
married  a  lovely  woman  from  a  good  family.    All  went  well 
Society  smiled  (this  is  history,  not  fiction),  and  said  tliat 
rapid  men  when  they  did  marrv*  made  the  best  husbands 
in  the  world.     It   is  said   such   men  know  better  how  to 
appreciate  fully  purity  at  home.     Society  did  not  state  that 
there  could  be  no  purity  in  a  stream  where  half  of  the  trib. 
utaries  are  polluted.     But  societ\'  was  satisfied  to  talk  of 
"  pure  homes "'  so  long  as  there  was  one  pure  partner  to 
the  compact  which  resulted  in  the  home.     It  does  not  talk 
of  an  honest  firm  if  but  one  of  its  members  is  priN^ately 
and  in  his  own  person  honest,  while  he  accedes  to  the  dii*- 
honest  practices  of  his  associates.     But  society  was  satisfied. 
A  child  was  bom  ;  society  was  charmed.     Four  more  chil- 
dren came  ;  society  said  that  this  late  profligate  was  doing 
his  duty  as  a  good  citizen  of  the  state.     He  is  now  about 
forty-seven  years  old.     He  is  a  "  paretic  "  in  an  asylum,  and, 
if  that  were   all,  then   the  inspector's  theorj'  might  still 
stand,  because  he  might  say  that  at  least  the  awful  calamity 
had  been  staved  off  all  these  years,  while  he  had  built  a 
"pure  home,"  and  left  to  his  country  others  to  take  his 
place.     The  facts  are  these :    His  oldest  son  is  an  epileptic ; 
the  second  is  a  physical  caricature  of  a  man ;  the  third  is 
a  moral  idiot ;  he  has  no  moral  sense  at  all,  although  he  is 
mentally  ver\^  bright.     He   delights   in  victimizing  dogs, 
cats,  or  even  smaller  children  ;  all  things,  in  fact,  which  are 
in  his  power,  are  his  legitimate  prey.     Then  there  is  a  girl. 
In  the  phraseology^  of  the  doctor,  *'  She  shows  only^  the  gen- 
eral, constitutional  signs  of  her  inheritance."     The  young- 
est son  is  now  less  than  seven  years  old  ;  he  is  such  a  hope- 
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IcsRsex  maniac,  even  now,  that  the  parents  of  other  children 
^0  not  dare  allow  them  to  be  alone  with  him  for  one 
moment.  In  telling  of  this  case,  the  asylum  physician, 
himself  a  profound  student  of  heredity,  said  of  this  last 
<:liild :  **  He  would  shame  an  old  Parisian  debauchee."  The 
Spartans  were  not  so  far  wrong,  after  all.  They  killed  all 
5uch  children  before  they  had  a  chance  to  grow  up  and 
stilJ  further  pollute  the  stream  of  life. 

And  so  our  good  citizen  followed  the  usual  course  pre- 
scribed by  the  inspector  —  and  by  society.  Leaving  out 
the  horrible  necessary  sacrifice  of  a  woman,  or  of  some 
numbers  of  women,  the  result  of  the  plan  is  this :  A  house 
of  vice,  in  a  secluded  quarter  '*  for  greater  .safety  "  ;  a  few 
years  of  license  which  he  believed  to  be  his  legitimate  per- 
quisite in  the  world,  and  "no  harm  done";  the  association 
of  the  later  years  of  his  wasted  energies,  and  his  vice-soaked 
life  and  flesh,  with  the  life  of  a  pure  girl ;  the  legacy  to 
iety  of  five  more  sex  maniacs,  bom  in  wedlock,  which 
y  its  present  terms,  laws,  and  theories  still  further  develops 
sex  mania  in  men,  and  thereby  implants  the  disease  in  each 
new  generation,  to  be  fought  with  or  yielded  to  again :  a 
driveling  wreck  of  a  man  in  an  asylum  at  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  ;  and  a  worse  than  widowed  wife,  with  a  knowl- 
edge in  her  soul  which  is  an  undying  serpent,  as  she  loo.ks 
in  despair  upon  the  five  lives  she  has  given,  in  her  pathetic 
ignorance  and  trust.  And  this  is  not  an  unusual  record. 
Of  course  its  details  are  seldom  known  outside  the  physician 
and  the  family.  This  case  is  not  known.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  a  tree  which  society,  and  avarice,  ignorance, 
and  vice  carefully  foster.  It  is  the  tree  the  fruit  of  which 
fills  our  mad-houses,  asylums,  poor-houses,  and  prisons  j^ear 
after  year  ;  and  yet  we  tend  it  carefully,  and  keep  its  roots 
strong  and  vigorous  by  the  very  methods  recommended 
by  the  police  inspector,  and  by  all  believers  in  state-regu- 
lated and  state-licensed  vice:  that  is,  licensed  vice  must 
be  systematically  continued  *'  for  the  good  of  robust  boys. 
who  might  else  be  on  the  island  with  muffled  hands;  it 
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must  be  kept  in  certain  quarters^  and  secret^  for  greater 
safety  to  men,  and  that  our  wives  and  daughters  may  ni»T 
hear  of  it/'    Xot  hear  of  it  until  when  ?    Not  until  ihe 
years  come  when  the  honest  physician  must  tell  the  wife  — 
and  at  least  there  are  physicians  honest  enough  for  this— 
if  not  the  cause,  at  least  the  horrible  facts,  when  it  is  too 
late  for  her  to  prevent  the  awful  crime  of  giving  life  to  the 
children  of  such  a  husband.     We  hold  it  a  terrible  crime  lo 
take  life.     Is  it  not  more  terrible  in  such  a  case  to  give  life' 
Think  of  it !     In  the  one  instance,  the  results  to  the  victims 
are  simply  the  sudden  ending  of  a  more  or  less  desirable 
existence  in  a  more  or  less  desirable  world ;  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  assuming  to  thrust,  unasked^  upon  the  helpleis 
children  a  living  death,  an  inheritance  of  pollution,  which 
must»  and  does,  develop  itself  in  one  or  another  form  as  the 
years  go  by. 

When  society  is  wiser  it  may  be  a  bit  more  like  the  Spar- 
tans. It  will  say,  **  Far  better  that  they  be  on  the  island 
than  that  they  should  lay  their  fatal  curse  upon  the  world, 
to  expand  and  blight  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations" 
—  and  I  believe  it  was  the  *'  sin  of  the  fathers ''  which  was 
thus  to  follow  the  children,  was  it  not?  What  was  that  sin ? 
Are  not  its  roots  to  be  found  in  the  very  soil  advocated  as 
good  by  the  believers  in  state  regulation  of  vice,  and  in  a 
double  standard  of  morals,  and  in  the  ignorance  which  they 
say  is  desirable  for  "  our  wives  and  daughters  *'  ?  Igno- 
ranee  that  such  things  exist,  the  secret,  legalized,  regulated 
slaughter  —  social,  moral,  and  physical  — of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  one  sex  at  the  demands  and  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  other.  Are  there  not  sex  maniacs  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one?  Is  not  this  very  double  standard  theory  a 
sex  mania  in  itself?  Are  not  the  men  who  advocate  laws, 
and  the  legislators  who  make  laws,  which  recognize  these 
double  moral  standards,  who  ignore  the  plainest  finger- 
board set  up  by  nature  in  hereditar\-  conditions  —  are  not 
these  in  a  sense  one  and  all  sex  maniacs  ?  When  they  talk 
of  keeping  our  wives  and  daughters  **  pure  and  ignorant." 
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^^y  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  taint  of  blood  that 
fiows  in  the  veins  of  that  very  daughter,  which  she  herself 
tloes  not  understand,  and  which  an  ignorant  mother  does 
not  dream  of,  and  therefore  can  not  stand  guard  over» 
flows  as  an  ever-present  threat  that  she  shall  be  one  of  those 
outcasts  whom  her  own  father  is  laboring  to  quarantine  in 
darkness  and  oblivion » 

Nature  has  no  favorites.     Heredity  does  not  spare  your 
daughter :  and  yet  men  who  plant  the  seeds  of  sex  perver- 
sion in  their  own  families  have  the  infinite  impudence  to 
cast  from  their  doors  the  blossoms  of  their  owm  tillage. 
They  go  into  heroics  about  being  *'  disgraced/*     **  You  are 
no  longer  a  child  of  mine,"  is  a  sentiment  w*hich  rings  in 
a  thousand  pages  of  literature:  in  one  hundred  cases  out 
of  one  hundred  and  one  it  should  be  met  by  the  reply, 
"This  act  of  mine  proves,  as  no  other  could,  that  I  am 
indeed  your  daughter!     Blood  of  your  blood,  and  flesh  of 
your  flesh !     Nature  has  told  her  secret  through  me.     Let 
us  cry  quits.     You  put  the  cursed  taint  into  my  bkjod,  and 
I  could  not  protect  myself,     I  am  the  one  to  complain,  not 
you-     Do  not  cry  out  for  quarter  like  a  very  coward,     Face 
your  record  made  in  flesh  and  blood.     This  polluted  life  of 
mine  is  nature's  reply  to  your  life  of  license  and  unclean- 
ness.     I  am  nature's  reply  to  your  uncontrolled  desires, 
inside  of  marriage  and  out ;  I,  the  moral  or  mental  idiot ;  I, 
the  diseased,  polluted  wreck  ;  I,  the  epileptic ;  I,  the  lunatic ; 
I»  the  dnmkard  ;  I,  the  wrecker  of  the  lives  of  others — I 
am  your  lineal  descendant!     You  sacrificed  others  reck- 
ssly,  by  act  and  by  law,  to  your  desires  and  your  arbitrary 
X  power;  you  cultivated  a  taint  in  your  blotid.     It  is  true 
hat  you  took  the  precautii>n  to  transmit  it  through  purity 
and  ignorance  to  me.     That  very  purity  and  ignorance  of 
my  mother  served  to  save  y<iur  peace  of  mind,  and  enabled 
you  to  take  advantage  of  her  for  infinite  opportunity  for 
ischief.     It,  alas!  could  not  save  me,  for  I  am  your  child 
also.     Her  ignorance  was  your  partner  in  a  crime  against 
me,  her  helpless  infant  and  yours.     Do  not  complain.     Dis- 
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like  my  face  as  you  will :  presented  to  you  in  whatsoever 
form  or  phase  of  distortion  it  may  be,  I  am  your  direc: 
lineal  descendant  I  Build  better,  or  go  down  with  the 
structure  you  planned  for  other  men's  daughters,  and  in 
which,  alas,  you  locked  me  before  I  was  bom!  ** 

If,  because  of  their  sex»  men  demand  priWleges,  righu, 
emoluments,    honors,    opportunities,   and   freedom  which 
they  claim  as  good  for  and  necessary  to  their  welfare,  while 
they  insist  that  all  these  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  women  — 
that   they  would   be   her  damnation  —  are  not  these  men 
also  sex  maniacs?     Has  not  humanity  been  long  enough 
cursed  by  so  degrading  and  degraded,  so  ignorant  and  so 
fatally  "^^Tong  a  mental,  moral,  social  and  legal  outlook' 
I  am  attacking  no   individual,  I  am  using  an  indi\'iduai 
utterance  on  this  subject  simply   to   present    better   the 
side   of  the   case   which   is  sustained  bj'  all  our   present 
laws,  conditions,  and  male  sentiment.    I  wish  to  present  the 
reverse  side  of  this  awful  picture.    From  man*s  point  of 
view  it  is  often  presented  and  in  many  ways,  but  once  or 
twice   have  I  seen  the  other  side  in  print,  where  it  was 
looked  at  from  a  rational  or  scientific  point  of  \iew. 

Last  year  a  book  was  written  which  touched,  to  a  moder- 
ate  degree,  woman's  side  as  well  as  the  general  human  side 
of  this  problem.  It  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  that  U 
might  appeal  to  a  larger  reading  public  than  would  an  essay 
or  magazine  article.  It  had  a  tremendous  sale,  and  the  only, 
or  at  least  the  chief,  adverse  criticism  upon  it  w^as  that  it 
pictured  a  type  of  father  which  either  did  not  exist  or  was 
too  rare  to  be  taken  even  as  an  illustration  in  fiction.  Now 
it  is  this  very  type  of  father  of  which  the  inspector  speaks 
thus :  •*  Men  of  candid  judgment,  religious  men,  know  loo 
that  they  had  rather  have  their  live,  robust  boys  err  in  this 
indulgence,  than  think  of  them  in  the  places  of  those  unfort- 
unates on  the  island/'  etc.  That  is  exactly  the  point  made 
by  the  book  referred  to,  which  was  criticised  by  one  editor 
as  "  morbid  in  its  imaginings  about  fathers.*'  Is  the  inspec- 
tor *•  morbid  "  ?    He  said,  *'  This  is  a  desperately  practical 
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question,  with  more  than  a  theoretical  or  sentimental  side. 
It  ought  to  be  talked  ab<jut  and  better  understood  among 
fathers."    And   I  agree  with  him  perfectly  so  far.     It  is, 
indeed,  a  desperately  practical  question  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  anthropology  and  heredity  teach,  in  all  peoples 
ajid  in  each  succeeding  generation,  that  the  question  has 
'Hot  been  solved  by  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard  of 
morals.     It   is  so  desperately   practical  that  the   land   is 
literally  covered  %^Hth  the  deplorable  results,  in  hospitals, 
in  prisons,  in  imbecile  asylums,  and  in  mad-houses.     But 
when  he  goes  on  to  '*  thank  God  that  this  vice  is  hidden, 
and  that  thousands  of  wives  and  daughters  do  not  know  of 
its  existence,"  it  impresses  me  that  the  inspector,  in  con- 
doning the  sins  of  fathers  and  commending  ignorance  in 
mothers,  is  attempting  to  still   further  hedge  boys  about 
with    a   condition    which  inevitably   makes  of  them   sex 
maniacs  in  more  directions  than  one. 

Is  not  his  mother  as  deeply  interested  in  her  boy's  welfare 
as  is  his  father  ?  Is  it  not  to  her  eyes  and  wisdom  that  his 
younger  days  are  mostly  left,  and  to  her  watchfulness,  intel- 
ligence, and  information  that  he  must  be  trusted,  that  he 
may  not  develop  or  acquire  fatal  habits?  Or  if  he  has  them 
in  his  blood  as  a  heritage  from  his  father,  by  whom  vice  was 
looked  upon  as  '^safe"  if  only  kept  from  the  ears  and  eyes 
of  wife  and  daughter,  is  it  not  imperative  that  the  trained 
eye  and  mind  of  a  mother  who  is  not  ignorant  of,  nor  blind 
to,  the  very  earliest  indications  that  there  is  a  blood  taint 
should  be  directed  to  him,  so  that,  so  far  as  possible,  she 
may  labor  to  modify  and  control  his  awful  inheritance 
before  it  has  him  in  a  fatal  grip?  Instead  of  this  it  is  advo- 
cated as  desirable  that  she  be  even  *'  ignorant  of"  the  exist- 
ence of  such  vice !  It  is  due  more  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  ignorant  than  to  any  other  one  thing  that,  later  on,  the 
boy's  developed  hereditary  curse  or  his  acquired  bad  habits 
have  so  fixed  themselves  upon  his  young  mind  and  body 
that  the  inspector  and  the  boy's  father  find  themselves  in  a 
position  to  choose  between  a  straight-jacket  for  the  boy 
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himself,  or  first,  a  wrecked  and  outraged  womanhocMi,  and 
second,  descendants  of  his  that  are  marked  with  a  brand 
worse  than  Cain's. 

The  inspector  says  that  such  disclosures  as  Doctor  Tal- 
mage's  sermons  before  innocent  women  and  girls  do  vastly 
more  harm  than  a  host  of  sin  that  is  compelled  to  hide  its 
head.  Now,  what  is  the  implication?  Did  he  mean  to 
imply  that  those  places  have  since  the  sermon  been 
thronged  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Brooklyn?  If 
not,  how  does  he  know  that  it  polluted  their  minds  ?  Has 
he  not  jumped  at  that  conclusion,  and  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
wrong  sex  —  the  sex  that  did  not  squander  its  money  in 
patronizing  these  resorts  ?  Was  not  that  a  rather  desperate 
effort  to  sustain  an  argument  by  a  non  sequitur? 

Are  women's  minds  polluted  by  a  knowledge  of  vice 
which  they  avoid  intelligently  rather  than  escape  from 
ignorantly?  Are  ignorance  and  innocence  the  same 
thing  ?  Does  the  inspector  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
degradation  into  which  their  sons  are  led  and  pushed  by 
just  such  theories  as  these,  backed  by  a  blind  hereditan* 
impulse  which  has  no  intelligent  care  from  a  wise  parent- 
age —  does  he  believe  that  such  knowledge  would  drive  or 
lure  **our  wives  and  daughters "  into  this  polluting  vice? 
And  is  it  not  strange  to  hear  of  a  condition  of  things 
which  can  be  spoken  of  as  good  and  desirable  for  boys  and 
men  which  is  in  the  same  breath  depicted  as  pollution 
even  to  the  ears  of  women  ?  Can  good  women  live  with 
these  men  and  not  be  polluted?     How  about  the  children? 

Man  has  for  ages  past  claimed  to  be  the  logical  animal 
Beasts  have  no  logic  at  all,  and  in  this  regard  woman  has 
been  gallantly  classed,  if  not  exactly  with  the  beasts,  cer* 
tainly  not  with  men.  We  may  say  that  she  has  been 
counted  by  man  as  a  sort  of  missing  link.  She  has  logic, 
plenty  of  it,  if  she  agrees  with  all  he  says ;  otherwise,  she 
is  an  emotional,  irrational,  unclassified  creature.  Now, 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  his  fellows,  man  has,  in  the 
main,  a  fair  amount  of  reason  and  logic;    but  the  mo- 
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ment  he  is  called  upon  to  think  of  woman  as  a  simple 
human  being  like  himself,  to  deal  with  and  for  her  as  such, 

kto  give  her  a  chance  to  do  the  same  with  and  by  and  for 
herself,  that  moment  man  becomes  an  emotional,  irrational 
Bex  maniac.  He  is  absolutely  unable  to  look  upon  woman 
as,  first  of  all,  a  free  individual,  a  human  beinj^  on  exactly 
the  same  plane  as  himself.  She  is  instantly  to  his  mind 
*'wi£e.'*  *' daughter.*'  or'*  victim"  always.  Never  for  one 
little  instant  is  he  able  to  contemplate  her  as  a  human  unit 
and  entity,  entitled  to  life  and  liberty  for  and  because  of 
herself.  Always  it  is  her  relation  with  him  that  he  sees 
and  deals  with ;  and,  alas  for  his  theories  of  justice,  gaU 
lantr}%  or  right,  it  is  always  as  his  subordinate,  for  his  use, 
abuse,  or  pleasure,  that  he  thinks  of  and  plans  for  her. 

WHiy  confine  guilty  houses  to  one  quarter?  To  keep 
their  vicious  inmates  away  from  our  *'  Avives  and  daughters," 
and  the  streets  which  they  are  on,  says  the  inspector.  But 
this  is  making  sex  irregularity  a  reason  for  restricting  lib- 
erty* of  residence  and  resort,  even  of  promenade  and  pleas- 
ure. That  is  to  say,  it  restricts  the  liberty  of  one  party  to 
the  vice, 
H  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  wTong  partner  in  vice  from 
Bwhom  state  regulations  seek  to  "protect  our  wives  and 
daughters.*'  It  is  the  one  who  can  do  the  intelligent  wife 
and  daughter  no  harm  w^hatever  who  is  restricted.  ^lan, 
we  are  told,  is  the  logical  animal.  Why  not  apply  a  bit  of 
his  logic  here  ?    Why  not  set  a  watch  on  and  restrict  the 

rne  w^ho  does  the  real  and  permanent  harm  to  the  race? 
Men  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  their  health,  happiness, 
and  comfort  to  sacrifice  utterly  the  characters,  health,  lives, 
and  even  liberty  of  locomotion  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
^women  every  year.    This  is  simply  infamous,  and  nature 
Bleaches  its  infamy  and  unnatural ness.     From  the  protozoan 
^Bto  the  highest  bird  or  beast  there  is  no  distinction  of  right, 
^'of  opportunity*,  or  of  privilege  as  to  occupation,  life,  liberty, 
or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  anywhere  in  nature  between 
the  sexes,  until  we  reach  the  one  species  of  animal  where 
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one  sex  has  been  subordinated  to  the  other  because  of 
industrial  conditions — by  financial  dependence. 

It  is  largely  to  the  ignorance  of  wives  and  daughters  on 
all  these  points  that  is  due  the  possibility  for  passing,  in 
some  States,  bills  to  reduce  **the  age  of  consent,"  at  which 
a  girl  is  held  legally  responsible  for  her  own  ruin,  to  ten 
years.  If  there  were  one  good  woman  in  the  legislature  no 
such  bill  would  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  pass,  or  be 
kept  from  the  public  knowledge  and  rushed  through  a 
**  secret  session."  Yet  fathers  of  daughters  pass  such  bills. 
It  is  then  true,  after  all,  that  men  are  not  so  gocxl  protectors 
of  woman  as  woman  is  of  her  sister  I  Ten  years  of  age ! 
A  girl  is  a  baby  then  I  Think  of  your  own  little  girl  at 
ten  !  Do  not  dare  to  stop  thinking,  and  writing,  and  talk- 
ing  on  the  subject  until  such  infamous  laws  are  an  impossi- 
bility! Do  not  allow  any  one  to  make  you  believe  that  it  is 
not  "  modest "  or  **  becoming  "  for  a  woman  to  know  about, 
and  fight  to  the  bitter  death,  any  and  all  such  laws. 

You  have  no  right  not  to  know  about  this  matter !  You 
have  no  right  to  dare  to  bring  into  this  world  a  child  who 
shall  be  subject  to  such  a  law.  It  is  beyond  belief,  but  it  is 
true.  And  then  men  talk  of  **  protecting "  women.  Men 
who  hold  that  a  girl  is  not  old  enough  to  give  lawful  con- 
sent to  lawful  marriage  until  she  is  eighteen  years  old,  say 
that  she  is  at  the  age  of  ten  to  be  held  as  old  enough  to 
give  consent  to  her  own  eternal  disgrace,  ruin,  and  degra- 
dation. 

The  ignorance  of  one  sex  in  almost  all  of  the  vital  affairs 
of  life,  coupled  with  its  financial  dependence  upon  the 
other  sex,  has  gone  far  to  make  of  all  men,  in  one  form  or 
another,  sex  maniacs ;  and  to  make  of  many  children  the 
victims  of  a  polluted  ancestry,  and  the  progenitors  of  an 
enfeebled  race. 


I 
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The  Moral  Reform  Union  — Address  by  Helen  Tay- 
lor OF  England,  Read  by  Marie  Fischer-Lette  of 
Germany, 

The  education  of  public  opinion  by  the  combined  action 
of  men  and  women,  seeking  no  political  or  personal  aggran- 
dizement, not  necessarily  agreeing  with  one  another  either 
in  politics  or  religious  faith,  but  agreeing  on  the  necessity 
of  certain  fundamental  principles,  such  as  Truth,  Justice, 
Chastity,  as  essential  to  public  and  private  morality,  has 
been  and  is  the  characteristic  work  of  the  Moral  Reform 
Union,  founded  in  London  in  the  year  1881,  By  all  the 
means  in  its  power  it  encourages  the  study  and  discussion 
of  moral  questions,  and  disseminates  as  widely  as  possible 
leaflets  and  literature  on  such  subjects.  Those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  practical  condition  and  private 
morals  in  our  own  time  w^ill  not  need  to  be  told  that  uncom- 
promising hostility  to  the  patronage  of  vice  under  cover  of 
ofiicial  regulation  of  prustitution  (known  among  English- 
speaking  peoples  as  the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ")  is  an 
essential  principle  of  the  Moral  Reform  Union. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  work  of  the  LTnion  has  been  the 
steady  and  persistent  drawing  forth  of  expressions  of  opin- 
ion adverse  to  these  acts  from  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  its  colonies  and  dependencies.  And  this 
work  is  becoming  more  than  ever  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  advocates  of  these  acts  are  endeavoring  to 
csLxry  out  by  indirect  means  what  the  public  opinion  of 
England  forbids  them  to  do  openly  and  avowedly.  In  com- 
bating, and  laying  bare  the  revolting  injustice,  the  loath- 
some indecency,  and  the  cynical  insolence  of  these  acts, 
we  are  necessarily  brought  to  insist  upon  the  great  truth  of 
the  equal  moral  standard  for  men  and  women,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  equal  standard  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
educational  programme  of  the  Moral  Reform  Union. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  ^kloral  Reform  L^nion  finds 
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itself  compelled,  by  the  special  circumsuinces  oi  our  own 
time,  to  join  in  active*  aggressive  warfare  against  this  worst 
form  of  sexual  vice  and  injustice,  it  also  holds  itself  bound 
to  give  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to  other  work  in 
which  the  moral  progress  of  humanity  is  involved ;  such, 
for  e3cample,  as  the  movement  directed  against  cnielt}'  and 
intemperance :  against  gambling,  and  against  such  gigantic 
forms  of  national  greed  as  we  English  people  have  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  our  governmental  patronage  of  opium  in 
India  and  China. 

But  while  it  is  our  special  work,  because  it  is  our  special 
duty,  to  struggle,  and  particularly  to  educate  the  moral 
sense  of  our  own  compatriots,  we  recognize  emphaticaUy 
the  solidarity  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  the  common 
duties  of  all  nations.  We  therefore  take  all  opportunities 
to  be  in  correspondence  w4th,  to  assist  and  to  seek  the 
assistance  of,  those  who  are  striWng  to  raise  the  moral 
standard,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Belie\4ng  that  this  Congress  of  Women  in  Chicago  in 
1893  can  not  fail  to  impress  upon  women  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
world,  we  send  you  our  cordial  greetings ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  have  selected  a  German  lady  as  our  representative, 
in  token  of  the  union  of  nations  we  desire  to  see  engaged 
in  this  sacred  work. 


Temperance  Education  —  Address    by  Mary  H.  Hunt 
OF  Massachusetts, 

A  young  Hindu  gentleman,  with  that  fine  command  of 
our  language  that  characterizes  the  educated  classes  of 
India,  said  to  me  the  other  day:  **  The  better  classes  in 
India  regard  everything  English  as  degrading/'  To  my 
exclamation  of  surprise  he  replied  :  '*  The  teachings  of 
English^peaking  peoples  are  go<:»d,  but  their  examples  are 
bad  in  India.     I  am  a  Hindu;  the  Hindu  religion  teaches 
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its  foUovvtjrs  to  drink  no  alcoholic  liquors.  The  English 
drink  much,  are  drunken,  and  our  lower  classes  in  India 
do  not  discriminate  between  the  teachings  and  the  exam- 
ples of  English-speaking  people,  but  follow  the  latter. 
These  examples  have  brought  great  degradation  and  harm 
lo  many  of  our  people." 

I  blush  for  the  civilization  which  produces  such  results. 
The  stor}'  in  our  own  land  is  no  better.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  alcohol  is  the  greatest  criminal 
force  in  the  world.  It  has  the  power  to  brutalize » barbarize, 
and  besot  its  consumers.  Its  use  can  transform  the  most 
accomplished  specimens  of  ciinlization  to  worse  than 
savages. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  in  this  afternoon  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  sale  of  these  liquors  is  protected 
by  the  laws  of  our  free,  self-governing  people.  The  tax 
upon  their  manufacture  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  source  of  our  national  revenue.  As  used  by  unscru- 
pulous men»  alcohol  is  debauching  our  politics.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  purchasable  material  in  all  politics  is 
the  saloon  element. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  **  Will  the  future  witness  our 
still  greater  progress  in  the  ideas  of  advancement  that  con- 
stitute a  nation's  strength  ?"  depends  upon  what  the  coming 
American  people  do  with  the  alcohol  question.  But  why 
do  we  refer  this  problem  to  you?  Why  wait?  Why  not 
arise  and  sweep  the  iniquity  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
Who  would  do  the  sweeping?  Majorities  of  men  make 
laws  in  this  countrs*,  and  that  majority  to-day  is  not  ready 
for  such  sweeping.  If  majorities  are  wrong,  a  government 
like  ours  is  helpless,  for  a  republic  has  no  power  with  which 
it  can  compel  majorities.  It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  that  the  vices  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  the  people  appear  in  their  legislation.  This  gov- 
ernment of  ours  is  just  as  strong  on  any  question  as  the 
people  are,  and  it  is  just  as  weak  as  they  are. 

Just  as  s<x>n  as  a  controlling  majority  of  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  do  not  believe  in  or  want  alcoholic 
beverages,  the  law  protecting  traffic  in  such  liquors  will  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ♦  or  rather  from  our  port 
of  it.  How  soon  will  that  time  come?  During  the  last 
twelve  years  the  question  of  constitutional  prohibition  has 
been  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  seven- 
teen States.  All  except  Kansas,  Iowa,  Maine,  and  the 
two  Dakotas  voted,  '*  No ;  we  will  not  prohibit  the  mantt- 
facture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages/* 

At  the  Fair  the  other  day  I  heard  a  well-dressed  woman 
urge  a  young  man,  her  son,  to  take  beer,  "  because  it  is 
such  a  good  tonic;  it  will  rest  you/'  Ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred  of  those  drinking  beer  there  and  else- 
where began  in  that  way. 

Alcohol  is  the  basis  of  beer*  wine,  and  the  whole  foal 
brood  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  Alcohol  deadens 
the  ner\*es,  and  thus  makes  the  drinker  feel  better  for  a 
time ;  while  it  has  the  power,  taken  continuously,  even  in 
small  quantities,  to  create  an  uncontrollable  and  destruc- 
tive appetite  for  more.  The  people,  thinking  a  little  harm- 
less, are  taking  it.  and  do  not  want  it  abolished ;  thus  they 
become  its  victims. 

The  first  step  is  education  of  the  whole  people  as  to  the 
evil  nature  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  especially  of  the 
danger  of  beginning  their  use ;  and  this  education  must 
come  before  appetite  is  formed,  or  it  is  too  late. 

Popular  misapprehension  is  at  the  root  of  this  evil.  We 
have  spent  time,  money,  and  energy  in  denunciation  that 
should  have  been  devoted  to  education.  But  a  better  day  is 
dawning.  In  October,  1882,  trembling  at  my  own  temerity, 
I  pleaded  with  the  Vermont  Legislature  for  a  law  that 
should  require  all  pttpils  in  all  schools  to  study  the  subject 
of  physiolog}^  and  hygiene,  including  special  reference  to 
the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 
The  first  temperance  education  law  was  there  passed. 
Michigan  and  New  Hampshire  followed  the  same  year; 
New  York  in  1884;  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  eight 
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wher  States  in  1S85  ;  the  National  Congress,  for  all  schools 
under  Federal  control,  in  1886;  and  thus  on,  until  to-day 
forty-two  States  and  Territories  have  enacted  temperance 
education  laws.  There  are  only  five  more  States  to  win 
before  this  education  will  be  required  for  all  pupils  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  this  land. 

When  the  first  law  was  enacted,  twelve  years  ago,  there 
was  not  such  a  text-book  in  the  world  as  the  law  demanded. 
To-day  there  is  a  large  variety  of  good  school  literature  on 
the  subject,  beautifully  graded  to  the  capacities  of  all 
classes  of  pupils,  issued  by  many  different  publishers. 
There  were  no  school  methods  for  teaching  this  branch : 
that  is  now  remedied,  and  every  year  is  showing  better  and 
more  intelligent  work  done  in  this  study  in  the  schools. 

There  are  twelve  million  children  in  the  United  States 
mder  temperance  education  laws.  These  are  the  masses 
){  to-morrow,  and,  more  th<ui  that,  the  leaders,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  the  congressmen,  legislators, 
lawyers,  jurors,  ministers,  teachers,  generals,  and  admirals 
of  the  future ;  these,  with  the  leaders  of  fashion,  of  society's 
gay  throng,  and  of  the  church  of  God  of  to-morrow  —  these 
are  all  in  the  schools  of  to-day* 

When  these  shall  come  to  their  majority,  having  all  alike 
been  taught  in  the  schools,  during  the  most  impressive 
period  of  existence.  God*s  law  of  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  then  the  saloon  will  perish. 


The  Power  of  Womanliness  m  Dealing  with  Stern 
Problems  —  Address  by  Florence  Collins  Porter 
of  Maine. 


During  the  coming  wrecks  many  of  the  brilliant  intellect- 
ual women  of  our  own  and  other  lands  will  discuss  in  the 
World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  the  relation  of 
women   to  the  world's  work  through  organized  effort,  in 
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respect  to  religion,  philanthropy,  education,  moral  refonn 
and  civil  law  and  government. 

These  discussions  will,  doubtless,  show  the  great  ad\'aiDcc- 
ment  of  women  throughout  the  world  since  the  disco\*eTy 
of  America  by  Columbus, 

In  considering  this  intellectual  evolution,  may  we  not  also 
notice  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  physical 
characteristics  of  women  ? 

Family  portraits  of  the  average  woman  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago  reveal  a  style  of  feature  and  form  as 
different  from  the  average  woman  of  to-day  as  is  the  lone 
of  the  old-fashioned  daguerreot>'pe  from  that  of  the  mod- 
em photograph. 

In  the  daguerreot>*pe  we  see  what  at  that  time  repre- 
sented the  accepted  types  of  feminine  modesty.  The 
shoulders  are  sloping,  the  countenance  passive,  and  the 
hands,  demurely  folded,  are  expressive  of  the  deep^ 
humilit>^ 

A  composite  photograph  representing  a  typ^  of  the 
American  woman  of  the  present  age  would  show,  without 
regard  to  prevailing  fashions,  the  shoulders  thrown  back, 
the  head  erect,  and  the  whole  poise,  in  fact,  one  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance. 

May  we  not  believe  that  this  external  change  has  been 
^Tought  because  of  the  broader  thought  and  the  greater 
confidence  in  her  own  powers  that  has  come  to  her  through 
experiencing  success  in  wider  fields  than  her  grandmother 
trod  ?    **  As  a  woman  thinketh,  so  she  is/' 

The  temperance  work  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
bringing  woman  into  public  life,  and  revealing  to  her  a 
glimpse  of  the  kingdom  she  is  to  go  up  and  possess. 
Through  organized  temperance  work,  with  its  unions  reach- 
ing nearly  ever}*  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land,  the  woman 
of  even  average  ability,  the  woman  who  twenty  years  ago 
would  declare  such  actions  impossible,  has  learned  how  to 
preside  over  a  public  meeting,  to  treat  an  amendment  to 
frame  a  motion,  and  in  other  ways  to  express  in  a  clear 
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and  parliamentary  manner  her  desires,  opinions,  or  con* 
victions. 

The  public  has  listened  and  applauded,  for  the  art  of 
expression  is  a  magical,  beautiful  gift :  and  no  longer  is  it 
said  in  woman's  praise,  **  There  is  nothing  wherewith  their 
womanliness  is  more  properly  garnished  than  with  silence." 

In  considering,  therefore.  "  The  Power  of  Womanliness 
in  Dealing  with  Stem  Problems/'  we  are  to  treat  those  rela- 
^tions  that  exist  in  the  public  work  to  which  woman  seems 
to  be  fittingly  called. 

The  temperance  work,  bringing  together  as  it  does  in 
council  so  many  different  minds,  has  prov^ed  a  most  difficult 
subject  to  deal  with,  for  upon  no  other  great  moral  question 
is  there  such  a  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  methods 
and  principles.  To  keep  in  step  with  the  age  there  must  be 
progressive  thought  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  aggressive 
action  to  cope  with  present  ones. 

Progressiveness  and  aggressiveness  usually  foster  a  com- 
bative spirit;  and  in  seeking  for  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  liquor  traffic,  and  other  questions  of  social  and 
political  reforms,  there  is  danger  of  developing  qualities 
that  may  detract  from  true  Christian  character  and  womanly 
worth. 

In  doing  public  work  what  should  be  woman's  highest 
standard  of  duty  toward  her  co-workers?  What  deterio- 
rating influences  to  a  beautiful  womanly  character  may  pos- 
sibly  arise,  and  what  types  should  be  avoided  as  likely  to 
do  harm  to  the  cause  and  bring  its  advocates  into  disrepute  ? 
The  first  type  to  be  avoided  is  the  masculine  woman. 

While  woman  to-day  stands  the  acknowledged  peer  of 
man,  and  strives  to  do  her  work  as  well,  let  her  not  do  it 
after  the  fashion  of  man.  but  let  her  seek  rather  to  exalt 
the  highest  and  noblest  traits  of  womanly  character. 

Another  tyf>e  of  character  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  the 
scheming,  ambitious  woman,  who  employs  political   ma- 
chinery- and  wire-pulling   to  bring  about  desired   results. ' 
Happily,  this  class,  as  yet,  is  but  a  small  minority;  for  a 
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large  majority  of  those  who  are  wrestling  with  the  stern 
problems  that  hold  in  their  solution  the  betterment  ci 
humanity  are  allied  with  some  organization,  because  it 
exists  to  accomplish  a  great  purpose.  With  utter  self, 
abnegation  they  seek  to  be  messengers  of  redemption  to 
those  who  are  in  the  bonds  of  sin  and  miser>%  and  to 
remove  the  power  of  temptation  from  the  pathway  of  their 
erring  fellow-creatures.  To  the  work  they  give  unself- 
ish  toil  and  ceaseless  thought,  sacrificing  personal  ease 
and  pleasure  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

These  are  the  women  who  should  stand  at  the  front  and 
stamp  their  womanly  worth  and  integrity  upon  every 
organization  composed  entirely  of  women.  The  last 
twenty-five  years  have  brought  many  changes,  perhaps  the 
next  twenty-five  will  bring  greater  ones.  If  there  are  to  be, 
then  as  now,  the  best  types  of  womanhood  in  the  ascend- 
ancy.  women  must  be  large-souled  and  honest  in  dealing 
with  each  other.  Evidences  of  chicanen.-.  of  insincerity 
even,  will  quickly  disgust  and  prejudice  the  honest  heart 
and  cause  it  to  seek  refuge  in  narrower  circles.  The  ethics 
of  womanliness  does  not  require  a  personal  following. 

It  is  Emerson  who  says.  "  Better  be  a  nettle  in  the  side  of 
your  friend  than  his  echo."  The  great  national  gatherings 
that  bring  together  women  from  the  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  develop  a  broad  judicial  faculty,  and  friendship 
does  not  mean  that  any  woman  is  to  allow  her  more  brill- 
iant friend  to  do  her  thinking  for  her.  Even  when  differ- 
ing widely,  women  have  learned  to  love  and  respect  their 
co-workers.  They  should  also  learn  to  stand  truer  and 
more  steadfastly  together ;  for  woman's  organizations,  as 
distinctively  such,  must  l^e  based  upon  faith  and  love,  and 
trust  in  womankind.  Without  this  faith  and  trust  the 
foimdations  totter. 
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iRiGiN  AND  Early  History  of  the  British  Women's 
Temperance  Assocution—  Address  by  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  of  England. 


*•  What  was  the  origin  of  the  British  Women's  Temper- 
ance Association  ?  *'  is  a  question  often  asked,  and  one  to 
which  I  have  thought  it  well  to  reply. 

In  June,  1875,  **  Mother  **  Stewart,  a  well-known  leader  in 
the  Woman\s  Whisky  War  of  1873-74  (a  crusade  against  the 
American  saloon  that  attracted  universal  attention,  and 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  thousands  of  dram-shops  and  the 
reformation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men)»  met  Mrs.  Parker 
of  Dundee  at  a  great  temperance  convention  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Parker  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
crusade  movement  in  America,  having  read  of  its  results 
while  in  her  own  home  in  Scotland,  and  when  she  met 
•*  Mother  "  Stewart,  was  eager  to  invite  her  to  Scotland. 
Upon  Mrs.  Parker's  return  home  a  correspondence  was 
begun,  which  resulted  in  the  visit  of  **  Mother  "  Stewart  to 
Great  Britain  in  Januar}\  1876,  On  Januar)'  21st  a  recep- 
tion was  given  her  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Temperance 
League.  London,  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled. 

At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  Mr.  Robert 
Rae,  and  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  women  s  temperance  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  resolution  was  adopted  inviting  '^[Mother"  i5tewart  to 
hold  temperance  meetings  throughout  England,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  the  work.  On  April  10, 
1876,  a  call  for  the  formation  of  a  national  society,  which 
ran  as  follows,  was  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Parker  and  '*  Mother" 
Stewart  : 

fikst  bxitisu  woafes's  temperance  conference, 

The  Cuff.  Di'ndee. 

Madam:  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Women's  National  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  America,  conveyed  to  us  by  Mrs.  Annie  Witten- 
TTiyer,   its    esteemed  presJdt'nt    ^fiss  Frances   E.  Willard,  correspouding 
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secretary,  and  others,  we  hereby  convene  a  meetiog  of  women  conoected 
with  the  various  temperance  organiM.tioni>  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be 
held  on  Friday,  the  2i!it  insl,,  in  the  Central  Hall.  NewcastleHm'Tync.  at 
lo  o^clock,  to  consider  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  women  of  England.  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  to  be  present  personally,  or  by  delegation,  at  the  first 
international  women's  temperance  convention  the  world  has  ever  known, 
which  is  fixed  to  lake  place  at  Philadelphia,  United  State*,  on  Jime  loth 

We  trust  that  the  women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  as  cordtJ^ly 
c*w>perate  as  ihey  do  heartily  sympathize  with  the  glorious  work  done  by 
their  noble  American  sisters,  and  that  the  farthcoraing  convention  will  he 
memorable  for  numbers,  influence,  and  results,  A  number  of  ladies  have 
already  intimated  their  cordial  approval  of  the  proposal  lo  hold  this  mtet- 
ing  at  Newcastle,  some  of  them  have  signified  their  willingness  to  act  as 
delegates  if  appointed,  and  the  prospects  of  a  successful  meeting  are 
assured. 

The  \^-rongs  that  women  suffer  throngh  the  effects  of  strong  drink  oo 
their  hearts  and  homes  are  so  many  and  grievous  that  every  Christiaa 
woman  in  the  land  should  rise  in  the  might  and  influence  God  has  given 
her.  and  in  His  strength  do  all  in  her  power  to  sweep  the  scourge  ircmi  the 
land. 

On  behalf  of  the  women  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  (Mother)  Stewjut. 

On  behalf  of  the  women  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

Mas.  Majic.\ret  D.  Paexeb 


In  response  to  this  appeal,  the  first  British  women's  con* 
ference  was  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  April  21,  1876. 
and  I  give  the  account  in  official  language  taken  from  the 
first  published  report : 

*'Mrs.  Parker,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said: 

'*  *  In  accordance  with  the  earnestly  expressed  wish  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  America,  and  the 
firm  conviction  in  our  own  minds  that  God  has  already  pre- 
pared the  hearts  of  Christian  women  throughout  the  land 
to  do  a  great  work  for  him  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  this 
convention  has  been  called.  .  ,  ,  The  glorious  temper- 
ance work  accomplished  by  the  Christian  women  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  told  to  the  world,  and  its  beneficent  results 
have  spread  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  extended  throughout  the  civilized  world.    .    .    , 

*•  •  In  response  to  the  kind  invitation  sent  by  our  American 
sisters  to  attend  the  International  Temperance  Convention 
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ild  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  and  with  a  view  of  fur- 
eng^thening  their  hands  and  our  own,  we  purpose 
(with  the  sanction  of  this  convention)  to  appoint  delegates 
to  represent  the  temperance  women  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  first  international  women's  temperance 
convention  the  world  has  ever  known,' " 

Reference  was  made  to  the  valuable  labors  of  ]\Irs.  E. 
D.  ^Mother)  Stewart  in  the  cause  of  temperance  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  meeting  requested  the  president  to  convey 
to  her  a  testimonial  of  their  high  appreciation  of  her  efforts, 
and  their  desire  that  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  coopera- 
tive measures  may  be  maintained  with  this  association 
after  her  return  to  America. 

Included  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  conference  to 
welcome  the  delegation  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
it  was  stated,  **  We  have  also  elected  ten  delegates  to  go  to 
America  to  represent  us  at  the  International  Temperance 
Convention  at  Philadelphia." 

Mrs.  Parker,  as  president,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
stated  that  *'  the  work  of  the  American  ladies  in  bringing 
on  a  Christian  and  a  temperance  reformation  had  found  its 
echoes  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  she  believed  had  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world,'" 

At  this  conference  it  was  resolved  that  the  name  adopted 
should  be  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association, 
and  that  they  at  once  elect  office-bearers  and  an  executive 
imittee.     The  first  president  was  Mrs.  Parker  of  Dundee, 

id  the  twenty-two  members  of  the  committee  were  from 
Jl  parts  of  the  country,  only  one,  ^Irs.  Margaret  Bright 
Lucas,  being  resident  in  London.  At  this  gathering  seven 
ladies  were  elected  delegates  to  the  International  Women's 
Temperance  Convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 
I  The  first  conference  of  the  British  Women's  Temper- 
ance  Association  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
a  large  meeting,  where  several  women  made  their  debut  in 
public  life  whose  names  have  been  known  and  honored 
from  that  day  forward. 
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On  the  22d  of  May,  1877.  the  first  annual  meeting  wiis 
held  iu  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street.  The  president, 
Mrs.  Parker,  took  the  chair,  and  in  her  opening  remarks 
said: 

**  The  result  of  the  American  crusade  is  world-wide ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  moral  movements  on  which  the 
sun  ever  shone.  History  will  record  it  in  deathless  charac- 
ters.  The  magnitude  of  these  results  can  not  be  known 
until  the  light  of  eternity  dawns.  The  gentle  footsteps  of 
these  women  are  echoing  yet,  and  we  on  British  shores 
owe  our  inspiration  in  a  great  measure  to  them, 

**  Having,  as  your  president,  had  the  honor  of  being  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  America  to  the  first  international  women's 
temperance  convention  the  world  has  ever  known*  it  is 
due  to  you  and  to  them  to  say  that  I  was  ever\nvhere  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  and  aflFection,  and  endowed  with 
all  the  honors  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  noble  workers  to 
bestow.  They  also  deputed  me  to  bear  to  you  their  heart* 
iest  greetings ;  and  thus,  my  sisters,  hands  join  hands  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and  pledge  each  other  to  labor  and 
pray  for  the  early  dawning  of  that  day  when  the  cruel 
traffic  in  alcohol  shall  be  no  more.  My  visit  to  America 
has  impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  and 
advanced  character  of  the  work  undertaken  by  our  sisters 
there :  and  here  let  me  say  that  the  church  evenr*where 
helps  the  women  who  labor  thus  for  the  g<xKi  of  humanity. 
A  great  work  lies  before  us.  I  trust  that  from  this  conven- 
tion shall  go  out  a  power  which  shall  mov^e  the  people  in 
every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  that  many  prac- 
tical means  of  usefulness  will  be  suggested." 

At  the  annual  meeting  Mrs.  Clara  Lucas  Balfour  was 
elected  president,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bright  Lucas,  the  honored  sister  of  John  Bright,  who  occu* 
pied  that  position  until  her  death,  in  1890.  During  her 
presidency  (in  1885)  the  British  Women's  Temperance 
Association  was  afiiliated  to  the  World's  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  which  was  founded  in  1 883,  and  of  which 
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Mrs.  Lucas  became  the  first  president,  it  being  the  year  af 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Colonial  Congress  was  held.  Mrs.  Lucas  and 
other  ladies  were  delegated  to  attend  it  on  behalf  of  the 
association,  so  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  unique 
occasion  which  had  brought  so  many  of  our  colonial  friends 
to  England,  to  press  the  temperance  question  upon  them. 
The  following  address  was  issued : 

Fellow-Subjects  of  Oc^  Beloved  Qieen:  We  welcome  you  with  joy  to 
our  shores,  and  we  desire  still  more  closely  to  knit  the  bond  which  binds  us 
together,  by  a  union  of  work  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Will  our 
sisters  join  in  our  efforts  to  stem  the  ravages  of  strong  drink  wherever  its 
devastating  power  appears?  We,  British  women,  enrolled  under  the  ban- 
ner of  "  Temperance/'  offer  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  We  have 
joined  with  the  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  America  in  the 
World's  Woman's  Temperance  Union,  and  we  earnestly  invite  you  to  work 
with  us.  heart  and  soul,  in  the  endeavor,  with  God's  help,  to  put  away  this 
cuFse*  and  all  evil  which  mars  this  fair  world  of  ours,  and  shuts  out  the 
light  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Makgaret  B.  Lucas.  Prendent. 

Jessie  A.  Fowler,  Honorary  Secretary. 

In  1886  Mrs.  Lucas  paid  her  second  \isit  to  America,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  White  Ribbon 
Women.  Her  reception  was  one  that  will  always  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  woman's  temperance  move- 
ment. The  delegates  rose  in  separate  groups  to  give  their 
greeting.  First  the  crusaders  in  a  body,  second  the  women 
of  New  England,  then  of  the  Middle  States,  after  these, 
those  of  the  Western  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  last  the 
Southern  representatives,  while  English  and  American 
flags  waved  on  the  platform,  and  all  joined  in  singing 
*'God  Save  the  Queen.**  The  stirring  scene  was  described 
by  Miss  Impey,  one  of  the  delegates  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
Lucas,  in  the  followng  words : 

**  While  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  highest,  Miss  Willard 
k  Mrs.  Lucas  by  the  hand,  and  they  stood  together 
before  the  cheering  audience  —  a  living  illustration  of  the 
union  between  England  and  America,  the  mother  and 
daughter,  in  this  mighty  crusade  against  strong  drink." 
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Mrs,  Margaret  Bright  Lucas  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and 
was  president  of  the  Bloomsbur)^  Branch  of  the  Woman's 
Liberal  Association,  working  in  the  interests  of  that  fsatj, 
as  it  helps  to  advance  the  great  reforms  for  the  betiennem 
of  the  social  system.  She  accepted  and  indorsed  Mrsi.  Faw- 
cett's  explanation  of  the  reason  why  women  require  ibc 
franchise,  viz. :  '*  That  the  suffrage  is  the  only  means  d 
cleansing  the  statute  books  of  the  laws  that  are  oppressive 
to  one  sex.**  Mrs.  Lucas  lost  no  opportunity  in  her  public 
addresses  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  temperance  legisla- 
tion, to  be  successful^  requires  the  woman's  vote.  **  In  pol 
itics,"  she  said,  "  my  principle  is  that  women  should  work 
for  women  until  they  receive  justice.  My  first  duty  is  to 
woman,  and  as  long  as  I  can  work  I  shall  strive  to  obtain 
complete  equality  between  women  and  men  before  the  law." 

After  a  short  illness  this  veteran  reformer,  on  Febnian'4, 
1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  passed  through  **the  pomi 
we  call  death  "  to  her  heavenly  home. 

At  the  annual  council  of  the  British  Women's  Temper- 
ance  Association,  in  May,  1890,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  was 
elected  her  successor. 


The  Origin,  History  and  Development  of  the  Wurl; 
Woman's  Christian  Temper-vnce   Union  —  Address 
BY  Elizabeth  Wheeler  Andrew  of  Illinois. 


* 


In  the  year  1883  Miss  Frances  E,  Willard,  of  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  United 
States,  with  her  private  secretar\%  3^1  iss  Gordon,  visited 
every  State  and  Territory'  of  the  Union,  holding  convey 
tions  and  forming  territorial  and  local  branches. 

When  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Miss  Willard  saw  for  the 
time  the  life  of  the  Orient  meeting  in  tawny  waves  the  cur- 
rent of  Western  civilization  in  the  city  of  San  Francisca 
Her  observ^ations  upon  the  opium  habit,  and  other  demoral- 
izing innovations,  caused  her  to  turn  with  new  zeal  toward 


^Be^This  new  impulse  was  communicated  to  tlie 
HKl  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unitm  at  its  next 
lal  convention,  held  in  Detroit  in  the  autumn  of  1883. 
per  request  a  preliminary  committee   was  appointed, 
Isting  of  the  general  officers  (Miss  Willard  of  Illinois. 
[  Buell  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Woodbridge  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
pns  of  Maine,  and  Miss  Pugh  of  Ohio), 
evious  to  this  convention,  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt 
pston  had  started  on  an  organizing  trip  in  the  far  West 
sr  the  auspices  of    the   National   Woman  s  Christian 
perance  Union,  and  Miss  Willard  wrote  asking  if  she 
be  willing  to  take  the  White  Ribbon  to  the  Sand- 
Islands.  Australia,  and  other  countries.     Mrs.  Leavitt 
rted  the  commission,  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  to 
lawaiian  Islands  in  1884.  organizing  our  society  there. 
has  ever  since  maintained  a  healthful  growth,  and 
ice   she  was  enabled  to  sail  for  Australia,  friends  in 
ohilu  bearing  the  expenses  of  her  voyage.     From  New 
Sind  Mrs.  Lea\4tt  wrote  Miss  Willard  that  she  could  not 
ler  way  to  go  on  to  Asia  unless  at  least  a  guarantee  was 
n    her   that  the    necessary  expenses  of    the  journey 
lid  be  paid  by  the  Union.     This  was  promised  at  once, 
rhat  was  known  as  the  •'  Leavitt  Fund  *'  was  started  by 
:ing  a  notice  in  the   Union  Signal,  the  official  paper  of 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance   Union.     To 
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Hawaiian  Islands,  Australia,  Madagascar.  Africa,  Bunnah, 
India,  China,  Madeira,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Siam,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Corea,  Japan,  and  Europe,  returning  to  Great 
Britain  and  America  in  1891.     No  woman  in  the  hisioiycf 
the  world  has  made  an  expedition  at  once  so  long,  so  varied, 
and  so  productiv*e  of  beneficent  results.     Wherever  Mrs, 
Leavitt  went  she  told  the  story  of  the  Woman's  Crusade 
against  drink  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  was  the  organized  fi>m 
and  sober  second  thought  of  that  great  uprising.    Where\^r 
she  went  she  carried  the  polyglot  petition,  which  through 
her  efforts  was  signed  in  well-nigh  fifty  languages,  by  per- 
sons of  all  races,  nationalities,  and  religions.     This  petition 
asks  for  the  overthrow  of  the  alcohol  and  opium  trades. and 
the  elevation  of  the  laws  concerning  social  purity  to  the 
standard  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  ;  for,  as  is 
well-known,  the  trinity  of  evils  that  most  closely  encompass 
the  human  race  is  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  opium, 
and  imchastity  in  all  its  forms  of  degradation. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  made  known  in  every  country  the  White 
Ribbon  as  the  badge  of  purity,  peace,  patriotism,  and  pro- 
hibition  ;  and  urged  that  the  noontide  hour  of  prayer  for  the 
temperance  work  and  w^orkers  should  be  observed  by  the 
women  who,  taking  the  pledge,  formed  with  us  the  sacred 
tie  of  total  abstinence  and  service.  I!er  pioneer  steps  made 
smoother  the  pathway  forias  who  have  followed.  She  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  work  broad  and  deep  w^herever  it  lay 
within  human  possibility  to  establish  it.  and  her  name  is 
revered  in  all  the  lands  where  her  consecrated  lips  uttered 
messages  of  righteousness. 

Until  the  year  1891,  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  was  conducted  by  means  of  committees 
appointed  by  the  national  societies  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, The  general  officers  of  the  Woman^s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  served  in  this  capacity  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  England  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Women's  Temperance  Association  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas  became  the  first  president  of 
^Ihe  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  1883, 
Hand  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Ass(x;iatton  was  affil- 
Hiated  to  the  organization  in  1885.  No  constitution  could  be 
"  formed  except  a  provisional  one.  which  served  until  a 
L^  permanent  one  was  adopted  at  the  first  convention  of  the 
■World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  held  in 
'  FaneuiJ  HalL  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  November  10  and 
II,  189!.* 

The  officers  elected  are  as  follows :  Honorary  president, 
Mrs.  Mar\'  Clement  Leavitt  of  Boston,  Mass,,  U.  S.  A.; 
president,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Evanston.  111.,  U.  S.  A.; 
\nce-president-at-large,  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  47  Victoria 
Street,  London,  England ;  secretary.  Mrs.  Mary  A,  Wood- 
bridge,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.;  assistant  secretary,  Miss 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston,  111.*  U,  S.  A.;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Ella  F.  M.  Williams.  26  Chomedy  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  following  departments  of  work  were  adopted:  i. 
Evangelistic  —  World's  temperance  mission  work,  Bible 
readings.  Sunday-school  work,  penal,  charitable,  and  reform- 
atory work,  social  purity,  work  among  sailors,  and  work 
among  policemen.  2.  Organization  — Juvenile  work  and 
young  w^omen's  work.  3.  Prevention  —  Peace  and  arbitra- 
tion. 4.  Educational  —  Scientific  temperance  instruction  in 
schools,  banks,  press  work.  5,  Social  —  Parlor  meetings, 
fairs  and  expositions.    6.  Legal  —  Petitions  and  treaties. 

In  Mrs.  Leavitt 's  report,  extending  to  June  ig,  1 891,  she 
states  that  she  had  then  traveled  upward  of  ninety-seven 
thousand  miles  during  her  pilgrimage  of  seven  years, 
and  had  utilized  the  sertnces  of  more  than  two  hundred 
interpreters  in  forty-seven  different  languages.  During 
all  these  years  of  travel  she  was  assisted  financially  by 
the  National  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union  to 
the  amount  of  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  all  other 
funds  being  contributed  by  friends  of  our  cause  in  for- 
eign lands.  After  a  brief  stay  in  the  United  States,  and 
•Sec  Appendix. 
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attendance  at  the  first  world's  convention,  Mrs.  Leanu 
sailed  for  South  America,  where  she  spent  the  winter  cjf 
1891-92,  and  planted  the  work  amid  many  diflSculties.  thiK 
finishing  her  prodigious  undertaking,  haWng,  as  she  saii 
*•  not  only  gone  around  the  world  but  well-nigh  all  over  it' 
The  winter  of  1892-93,  Mrs.  Leavitt  has  spent  in  Honolulu 
witnessing  the  effect  of  her  labors  in  these  beantifnl 
islands,  the  first  place  visited  on  her  long  tour,  and  gaining 
in  that  balmy  climate  renewal  of  physical  strength  from  a 
greatly  needed  rest. 

In  the  autumn  of  18S8  Miss  Jessie  Ackerman,  the  second 
round-the-world  missionarv'  of  the  Woman's  Chrismii 
Temperance  Union,  was  sent  forth»  following  in  Mrs.  Leav- 
itt *s  footsteps,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  and  ^-isiting  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  first  of  all.  Later  she  has  labored  in 
Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  and 
recently  has  visited  the  Straits  Settlements,  Burmah,  India, 
and  Ceylon.  She  has  made  Australia  her  headquarters  for 
four  years,  and  has  had  remarkable  success  in  organizing 
unions  in  all  its  seven  colonie^s,  including  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand.  Two  years  ago,  in  May,  1891,  the  first  inter- 
colonial convention  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  held  in  Melbourne,  the  metropolis  of  Victoria, 
with  forty-eight  delegates;  these  represented  eight  thou- 
sand White  Ribboners,  at  w^ork  in  all  the  colonies  of  this 
vast  island  continent  except  Western  Australia,  which  was 
not  then  organized.  The  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  Australia  was  then  formed,  with  a 
full  corps  of  oificers  and  sui>erintendents  of  departments. 
Miss  Ackerman  being  elected  president.  Miss  Ackerman 
has  called  for  no  financial  help  from  the  American  \Miite 
Ribboners.  Her  method  is  that  of  gi\nng  a  lecture  at  the 
close  of  her  temperance  mission  in  each  place  on  some 
interesting  theme  of  travel,  taking  the  proceeds  of  the 
admission  tickets  to  bear  her  expenses  in  furthering  her 
work.  She  expects  after  the  next  convention  of  the  Nat. 
ional  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Australia* 


to  be  held  in  Itlay,  1894.  to  continue  her  round-the-world 
journey  in  due  course. 

In  1S90  the  third  and  fourth  round-the-world  missionaries. 
Dr.  Kate  C.  Bushnell  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.-  Andrew,  were 
appointed  and  sent  out  together ;  the  former  had  been  for 
hvi:  years  the  evangelist  of  the  Si>cial  Purity  Department 
of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  latter  for  nearly  eight  years  had 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cniort  Sigtiai,  the  world's 
and  national  organ  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  It  was  understood  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  purity  question,  as  well  as  to  the  presentation 
of  our  general  lines  of  work.  We  received  a  commission 
in  some  respects  different  from  that  given  the  two  pioneers 
who  had  preceded  us,  in  that  we  were  expected  to  make  as 
quick  a  survey  of  the  field  as  was  possible  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  the  work  in  each  coimtry.  It  is  perhaps  for 
this  reason  that  Miss  Willard  has  requested  me  to  write  the 

per  now  presented —  I  having  so  recently  visited  man 3^  of 
the  lands  inclosed  within  those  bands  of  white  which  are 
swiftly  uniting  the  women  of  the  whole  world  in  loyal 
sisterhood  ;  and  I  trust  that  any  appearance  of  obtrusiveness 
as  regards  my  own  personality  may  be  forgiven  because  of 
this  fact,  and  my  desire  to  give  the  latest  word  obtainable 
from  these  far-away  countries,  a  large  number  of  which  my 
friend  and  I  have  traversed  within  two  years. 

We  left  our  native  land  from  the  eastern  side  early  in 
1891,  and  gave  six  months  of  service  in  Great  Britain. 
Thence  we  went  to  South  Africa,  visiting  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic, formerly  known  as  the  Transvaal.  A  winter  in  India 
followed,  and  later  seven  months  of  unremitting  travel  and 
toil  in  the  colonies  of  Australia  —  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  We  went 
back  to  Ceylon  at  the  end  of  1893  for  a  brief  stay,  then  to 
Egypt  and  Syria  for  a  month,  returning  tci  England  in 
March,    1893,   having  traveled   since   leaving   the    United 
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States  eighty-seven   thousand  miles,    crossed   the  equator 
four  times,  taken  sixteen  sea  voyages,  and   given  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  addresses  to  an  estimated  attendance  of 
forty-five  thousand  people.     After  attending  the  World's 
Christian    Temperance  Union   Convention,  to  be   held  in 
Chicago,  October,  1893,  we  expect  to  resume  our  tour  of  the 
world,   returning   to  England,  visiting  our  unions  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  passing  thence  to  Ceylon,  Bunnah, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  China,  Japan  (^*ith  possibly  Siam 
and  Corea  included^  finishing  with  a  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands^  and  reaching  home  again  by  way  of  San  Francisco, 
In  all  this  swift  and  expensive  traveling  for  two  persons^ 
passing  quickly  from  land  to  land,  we  have  received  not  a 
dollar  from  the  home  treasury,  neither  hav^e  we  had  privaie 
means  to  draw  upon,  but  every  need   has  been   supplied 
through  Him  upon  whom  we  cast  all  our  care  before  we 
began  this  journey  of  faith  and  service.     He  has  opened 
homes,  and  hearts,  and  purses  wherever  we  have  gone,  and 
I  record  this  to  His  praise,  and  in  memory  of  all  the  abound- 
ing kindness  received  from  our  devoted  White  Ribboners 
in  all  the  countries  we  have  visited. 

At  the  first  convention  of  the  World's  Woman's  Chris- 
tian  Temperance  Union,  in  1891,  at  which  delegates  were 
present  from  twenty-one  countries,  it  w^as  proposed  by  the 
Plan  of  Work  Committee,  Mrs.  Leavitt,  chairman,  and 
carried  by  the  convention,  that  at  least  six  missionaries  of 
the  organization  should  be  appointed,  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  do  so,  with  proper  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  paid,  to  work  in  the  following  countries: 
One  in  Japan,  one  in  China  and  Siam,  one  in  British  India, 
one  in  South  Africa,  one  in  West  Africa,  one  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  a  superintendent  of  world's 
temperance  mission  work  was  appointed  to  raise  money  and 
find  workers,  to  complete  the  plan.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
establish  a  bureau  in  each  countr>^  as  a  center  of  informa- 
tion, and  a  repository'  of  literature.  In  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  plan,  Miss  Alice  R.  Palmer  w^as  sent  out  to  South 
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he  White  Ribboners  of  that  country  pledging  her 

Qcial  support  while  in   the  field.     She  reached  Cape 

m  July  19,  1892.  and  entered  on  her  new  labors  with 

same  earnest  vigor  which  had  characterized    her   in 

native  State  of  Indiana  as  a  phenomenally  successful 

mizer. 

his  same  year  Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  so  long  the  senior 
or  of  the  Unuyti  Signal,  was  appointed  to  service  in 
in.  She  arrived  there  in  October,  1892,  and  was 
Ived  by  the  Japanese  people  with  an  overwhelming 
Jome.  Invitations  poured  in  upon  her  for  public  work, 
:h  her  generous  heart  could  not  find  courage  to  refuse, 
held  not  less  than  three  meetings  daily  —  except  when 
ally  on  the  wing  —  and  sometimes  during  the  last  two 
ths  of  her  earthly  career,  five  addresses  were  given 
lin  twenty-four  hours.  *'  Her  brief  tour  in  Japan  was 
uphaL  The  hearts  and  homes  of  the  Japanese  people 
*  opened  wide  to  her.  and  she  was  admired  and  feasted 
listened  to,  as  few  have  been,  in  their  own  or  in  foreign 
,s."  She  gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  our  work  in  the 
nrise  Land/'  The  name  proved  prophetic  to  her,  for 
\  her  earthly  day  was  swallowed  up  in  the  eternal 
ning  as  the  old  year  drew  to  its  close.  Miss  Willard 
re  thus  of  her  tried  and  trusted  comrade:  "It  is  so 
yw^here,  the  rising  tide  of  the  world's  greatest  reform 
atens  to  draw  in  its  leaders  and  its  rank  and  file  to  pre- 
are  weariness,  disea.se,  and  death.  Our  brave  general 
fallen  at  her  post  with  her  face  to  the  foe ;  her  death 
lers  the  soil  of  Japan  forever  sacred  to  all  White  Rib- 
jrs,  and  the  fragrance  of  her  memory  gilds  that  far-dis- 
countr}'  with  a  perpetual  charm/* 

be  following  countries  have  come  into  the  Worlds 
nan's  Christian  Temperance  Union :  The  United 
es.  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  the  Hawaiian 
dds,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
a,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Ceylon,  Sweden, 
key,    Japan,    China,    Siam,    the     Straits    Settlements, 
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Burtnah,     India,     Cape     Colony,     Mauritius,    Madagascar, 
France,  Denmark,  Non^^ay,  Chili,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  Sierra  Leone,  Asia  Minor,  Corea,  the  Bahamas,  Nei 
fuundland,   the   Aladeira   Islands,   Spain,   Russia,   Mexi( 
Italy,  Eg>'pt,  Syria,  Greece,  the  South  African  Repul 
Brazil  —  over  f o^t>^ 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  heads  the  list  of  federated  count 
as  being  the  mother  of  the  whole  movement,  taking  its 
in  the  Woman's  Temperance  Crusade  of  1874,  and  as  having 
led  the  way  to  the  development  of  more  than  forty  depai 
ments  of  work,  under  the  general  divisions  of  Evangelistit 
Organization,  Preventive,  Educational,  Social,  and   L< 
The  first   president  was  ^Irs.  Annie  Wittenmeyer.     Mi 
Frances  E.  Willard  has  led  the  hosts  since  187S,  a  cherish* 
and  honored  leader.    The  membership  includes  nearly  01 
hundred  and   fifty  thousand  with  a  following  of  not  1< 
than  three  hundred  thousand:  all  the  States  and  Territori 
are  organized  and  officered. 

Among  the  large  undertakings  projected  by  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  or  numbered  in  the 
list  of  its  affiliated  interests,  may  be  named  the  National 
Temperance  Hospital,  the  Woman's  Temperance  Pul^fl 
lishing  Association,  tlie  Temple,  scientific  temperanc^* 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  sending  forth 
of  the  polyglot  petition. 

The  National  Temperance  Hospital,  located  in  Chici 
was  founded  in  1884,  with  the  avowed  object  of  scientific 
ally  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  alcohol  can  be  dil 
pensed  with  in  the  treatment  of  disease.     This  instiniti< 
has  had  large  success.     The  Clara  Barton  Training  Sch< 
for  Nurses  is  a  successful  part  of  its  plan.     Two  enthusiastic 
young  women  from  Japan  are  now  in  the  hospital  taking  a 
course  of  study  which  will  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
native  land  thoroughly  prepared  to  treat  disease  \^nthout 
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ise  of  alcoholic  spirits.  Mrs.  M*  E.  Kline  is  president 
\e  Board  of  Directors, 

le  Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association  is  the 
jst  publication  society  of  women  in  the  world.  Its 
Lquarters  are  in  the  Temple  at  Chicago  ;  it  has  been  in 
^ence  only  fourteen  years;  its  postage  bill  during  1892 
over  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of  pages 
ted  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions;  its  principal 
ication,  the  i^rtion  Si^rta/,  the  World's  and  National 
nan's  Christian  Temperance  Union  official  organ,  which 
an  average  circulation  of  eighty  thousand  weekly,  and 
paper  goes  to  nearly  fifty  countries  of  the  globe, 
ices  E.  Willard  is  the  editor-in-chief,  Lady  Henry 
erset  contributing  editor,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Sudduth 
aging  editor,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Kells  ofliice  editor. 
Caroline  F.  Grow  is  the  business  manager.  The 
rs  are  administered  by  a  Board  of  Directors  composed 
omen,  whose  president  is  Mrs,  Matilda  B.  Carse.  It  has 
liar  publications  for  the  assistance  of  the  unions,  such 
aonthly  Bible  readings,  and  responsive  readings  relat- 
to  all  the  departments  of  work  ;  also  a  paper  called  the 
am/  hj  Lra/fuT  the  young  women  of  the  society,  and 
Young  Crusader  for  the  children,  besides  a  great  variety 
laflets  and  books  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  this  vast  and 
eaching  organization. 

be  Temple  at  Chicago  stands  as  a  monument  to  w^omen's 
I  and  enterprise,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  busi- 
.  thoroughfares  of  this  phenomenal  city,  thirteen  stories 
k,  costing  one  million,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
manding  and  beautiful  in  its  proportions,  containing 
lard  Hall,  that  Mecca  of  faithful  White  Ribboners  and 
place  of  daily  noontide  prayer  and  soul-winning,  large 
igh  to  hold  seven  hundred  people,  ample  in  its  accom- 
.ations  not  only  for  the  World's  National,  State,  and  city 
nan's  Christian  Temperance  Union  headquarters,  as 
bps  our  great  publishing  interests,  but  also  affording 
BTDom  suflflcient  to  bring  the  rental  up  to  a  figure  of 
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two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  It  is  surely  des* 
tined  within  a  few  years  to  be  a  gift  from  God  himself  to 
the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  UniotJ»  in 
answer  to  the  faith  and  devoted  service  of  Mrs.  Matilda 
B,  Carse»  the  founder,  and  those  who  have  devotedly  worked 
and  prayed  wnth  her. 

Some  one  has  called  the  Temple  "  the  great  monument  of 
the  modem  temperance  reform,  the  mile-post  of  the 
century's  philanthropy."  No  liquor  or  tobacco  can  be  sold 
under  its  roof.  It  is  lined  throughout  all  its  thirteen 
stories  in  white  marble,  and  has  two  beautiful  fountains* 
one  furnished  by  the  women  of  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York,  at  the  entrance  to  Willard  Hall,  and  the  other 
designed  by  Miss  Whitney,  the  great  sculptor,  to  be 
unveiled  during  the  Columbian  Exposition,  is  the  gift  of 
White  Ribbon  children  the  world  over  in  the  Loyal  Tern* 
perance  Legions. 


SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 


Another  notable  achievement  of  the  National  WomaB*s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  is  that  of  obtaining  laws 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  save  eight,  requiring  that 
the  baleful  effects  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco  be  taught 
in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  a  national 
requiring  the  same  teaching  to  be  given  in  all  sch< 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  also  in 
all  national  militar>^  and  naval  academies,  thus  bringing 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  children  under  this  benefi- 
cent instruction. 

At  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction  for  the  World's  and  National  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  L'^nion  is  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  the  work  has  been  extended,  with  variations 
as  to  interest,  method,  and  legal  force,  to  Canada,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Turkey,  India,  Siam,  China, 
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Japan,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Victoria. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  South  Africa,  and  Mexico.  * 

This  world*s  petition  first  emanated  from  the  White  Rib- 
boners  of  the  United  States,  but  has  become  truly  a  world- 
wide possession  and  undertaking-.  The  president,  Miss 
Willard,  thus  \vrites  :  *'  It  is  intended  that  the  whole  force  of 
this  world's  union  of  women  shall  be  turned  upon  interna- 
tional questions  affecting  social  and  temperance  reforms. 
As  one  of  the  instruments  to  this  end,  the  gjeat  petition 
g^ives  a  practical  direction  to  the  new  world-sense  that 
thrills  the  hearts  of  women  in  this  last  decade  of  our  cent- 
ury'. It  calls  for  no  money,  it  even  demands  no  personal 
pledge  from  those  who  sign  or  indorse  it,  but  it  only  asks 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  may  put  away  the  unholy 
traffic  in  alcohol  and  opium  with  which  ever>'  Christian 
nation  is  more  or  less  in  complicity. 

*•  The  circulation  of  this  petition  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  cause  an  arrest  of  thought  wherever  it  goes,  and 
aid  us,  as  Christian  women,  banded  together  in  the  belief 
that  our  united  faith  and  works  will,  with  God's  blessing, 
prove  helpful  in  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  personal  purity  of  life,  including  total  abstinence  from 
all  narcotic  poisons,  and  the  protection  of  the  home  by  out- 
lawing the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  tobacco,  and 
impurity." 

I  A  petition  nearly  twelve  miles  long,  signed  in  well-nigh 
fifty  languages,  carr>'ing  already  almost  two  million  names, 
"  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  have  double  that  number  before 
it  is  called  in  for  exhibition  at  the  World  s  Fair  in  1893, 
preparatory  to  setting  forth  on  its  world-wide  mission  to  the 
rulers  of  all  nations,  will  be  in  itself  a  va.st  object-lesson, 
cn,^stalizing  into  one  burning  focus  the  hopes  and  prayers, 
the  agony  and  tears  of   wives  and  mothers,  sisters  and 

•  It  is  impossible  to  give  space  to  the  particular  re]>ort  presented  of  the 
temperance  work  in  each  of  the  countries  named;  aud  such  reports  more 
properly  belong  to  the  unabridged  record  of  the  Congress,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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daughters  around  the  globe,  and  it  might  well  be  a 
cle  on  which  angels  should  gaze  with  sympathy.' 

Perhaps  the  best  work  done  in  any  one  country  in 
circulation  and  obtaining  signatures  to  the  world  s  petitioi^ 
is  that  accomplished  by  Miss  G.  F.  Morgan  of  Brecon,  Scm'C-4 
Wales,   throughout  Great   Britain.    So  zealous  were  h^r* 
efforts  that  Lady  Henr\-  Somerset  was  able  to  carry  tfae* 
signatures  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  witli 
her.  to  be  presented  as  England's  contribution  to  the  world  s 
petition  work,  when  she  went  to  America  to  attend  the  first    , 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  convention 
in  1891.  I 

I  close  in  Mrs.  Leavitt*s  words:  **  If  there  was  in  tie 
beginning  any  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  Miss  WiUard  s 
grand  conception,  it  must  have  long  since  passed  away 
The  White  Ribbon  has  belted  the  world.  The  noontide 
prayer  never  ceases."  The  World's  W^oman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  is  an  accomplished  fact. 


N.  B.    The  summar}'    of    temperance    work    in   othci 
countries  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,— [The  Editofl] 


CHAPTER   VIIL— THE  CIVIL    AND 
STATUS  OF  WOMEN. 


POLITICAL 


kTOIl%'  Co«ME>'T  BY  THE  EtllTUR  —  EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESSES  DeUVERKO 

THic  General  Congress  anp  from  Discussions  of  said  Addresses  by 
Mas.  Jacob  Bright,  Florence  Fenwilk  Miller,  the  Cchniess  of 
ABERDEEN*  LiuJE  Devereux  Blakk.  FRANCES  E.  W.  HAkrER.  Makgaret 
WiNUEVEK.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Rkv.  Elgenlv  T.  St.  John,  Mary  Frost 
Or>isby,  Ida  a.  Harper,  Lillian  Davis  Duncanson,  Lai'ra  M.  Johns. 
Sajlah  C.  Hall»  Susas  B.  Anthony*  and  Martha  Stricklanp — Ex- 

T1U\CTS  FROM  AlfPRESSES  DeUVERED  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  CoNGRESS  OF  THE 

National  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  by  Elizabeth  Cadv 
Stanton  and  Helen  H,  Gardener— Extracts  from  an  Address 
Deuvered  in  the  Departmfnt  Congress  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  by  Mary  A.  Flint — Extracts  from  an  Address  Delivered  in  the 
Department  Congress  of  ihe  Loyal  Women  of  American  LrBERiY  by 

AltKltA.  C.   PEASLIE — EXTRAriS    FROM    AN    AdDRESS    DELIVERED    IN  THE 

Dt  I" A HTMEvr  Congress  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Assncui ion 
by  Mks,  William  E.  Blrke —  Extracts  from  Addresses  Delivered  in 
the  Rfj'ort  Congress  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  the  Baroness 
Alexandra  Gripenberg,  and  the  Baroness  Thorborg-Rappe. 


XE   still    frequently   hears  that   the  cause  popularly 

known  as  the   '*  Woman's   Rights   Movement"  has 

made  little  progress ;  that  the  interest  in  it,  always 

lited  to  a  small  and  peculiar  class,  has  grown  languid 

'en  within  that  class :  that  the  majority  of  men  hold  in 

mtempt   claims  and  aspirations  which   the  majority  of 

'omen   regard    with    indifference.     These   assertions  are 

ide  in  the  face  of  such  facts  and  conditions  as  are  pre- 

jnted  in  this  chapter.     Here  we  find  representatives  of 

mntries  as  remote  and  as  different  from  one  another  as 

>weden  and   the  United   States,  Scotland   and  Australia, 

Finland  and  England,  telling,  with  variations  but  slightly 

accentuated  by  nationality  and  form  of  government,  the 
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same  story  of  the  steady  growth  in  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  of  a  conviction  of  their  essential  equality ;  and  of 
the  development  in  women  of  a  consciousness  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  weal  of  that  public  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  The  twenty-four  addresses  here  reproduced  in  pan 
are  but  a  fraction  of  all  those  bearing  on  the  same  themes 
delivered  during  the  congress  week. 

No  bodies  of  women  organized  for  any  public  object 
could  be  more  conser\-ative  than  those  found  in  "The 
National  Association  of  Loyal  Women  of  American  Lib- 
erty "  and  "The  Women's  National  Indian  Association/* 
The  former  stands  for  the  protection  of  the  American  pub- 
lic school  system  ;  the  latter  for  the  protection  of  a  waning 
race,  aliens  in  their  native  land.  The  former  springs  from 
maternal  instinct,  supported  by  religious  zeal;  the  latter 
springs  from  the  sentiments  of  pity  and  justice  fused  into 
the  spirit  of  philanthropy.  What  could  be  more  feminine 
from  the  conserv^ative  standpoint,  what  more  consen^ative 
from  any  standpoint,  than  the  motives^  the  raisans  dUtrt^  of 
these  organizations?  Yet  their  members  confess  that  the 
ballot  is  the  ultimate  instrument  by  which  their  ends  are 
to  be  gained  and  retained. 

If  there  is  a  conservative  mstitution  in  the  world  — 
one  resting  on  precedentt  one  obser\'ant  of  forms  —  it  is 
Masonry ;  and  the  charity  in  whose  name  it  exerts  its  vast 
power  is  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  the  *'  womanly 
woman.''  Yet  here  we  have  the  **  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  "  lauded  as  a  training-school  in  which  women  are  learn- 
ing to  administer  the  large  affairs  and  the  public  offices  to 
which  modem  life  is  calling  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  what  is  clearly*  stated  in 
this  chapter  concerning  women's  public  interests,  their 
civil  rights  and  corresponding  obligations,  their  political 
privileges  and  consequent  duties,  is  in  everj^  prevnous 
chapter  hardly  less  clearly  implied.  One  hesitates  to 
emphasize  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  personality 
of  the   women  here   introduced ;  but  their  character  and 
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their  positions  are  a  sufl5cient  answer  to  the  charge  still 
heard,  that  enlarged  civil  rights  and  the  ballot  are  sought 
and  advocated  only  by  the  poor,  the  eccentric,  the  miser- 
able ;  by  those  who,  having  failed  in  their  personal  careers, 
seek  a  public  arena  for  airing  their  private  wrongs. 

More  emphatically  than  any  preceding  chapter  does  this 
L^inculcate  the  need  of  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  womanly 
^■virtues  that  of  public  spirit,  which  is  the  only  virtue  that 
■implies  and,  in  its  turn,  generates  that  consciousness  of 
"icinship  with  others  w^hich  alone  makes  obedience  to  the 
Golden  Rule  possible. 

In  this  chapter  addresses  are  given  in  practical  com- 
pleteness. In  some  instances  abstracts,  or  condensations 
of  the  discussions,  are  given  instead  of  extracts. —  [The 
Editor.] 


The  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  Women's  Franchise 

I  League  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  — Address 
BY  Mrs,  Jacob  Bright  of  England,  Read  by  Mrs, 
Cobden  Unvvin  of  England,  Representative  of  the 
League. 

The  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  women,  represented  in 
England  more  completely  by  the  Women's  Franchise 
League  than  by  any  other  society,  has  made  great  progress 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  four  years. 

Our  new  society,  the  formation  of  which  crmstitutes  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  cause,  was  founded  in  1889,  by 
some  of  the  oldest  workers  in  questions  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  women.  Those  who  founded  this  league  perceived 
that  the  time  had  come  when  a  much  broader  and  bolder 
claim  must  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  sex  than  had  hitherto 
been  preferred. 

For  twenty  years  the  ordinar>'  suffrage  societies  had 
restricted  their  efforts  to  obtaining  the  pariiamentar>^  vote 
for  a  certain  number  of  spinsters  and  widows.    They  had 
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never  ventured,  since  Mr.  Mill  and  Mn  Jacob  Bright  had  had 
charge  of  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  hope 
that  "  duly  qualified  "  wives  might  be  allowed  to  share  in 
the  privilege  demanded  for  **  duly  qualified  "  spinsters  and 
widows.  They  do  not  now  venture  in  plain  language  to 
ask  for  votes  for  married  women,  although  the  limiiatioa 
resulting  from  the  legal  qualifications  required  in  this 
cnuntr>*  not  only  makes  such  a  claim  easy,  but  renders 
ignominious  the  cowardice  which  dares  not  face  so  small  an 
ordeal.     These  are  the  facts : 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  election  of  1886  had  openly  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  women  should  assist  in  the  carrvnng 
of  home  rule  for  Ireland.  Women's  Liberal  associations 
were  quickly  formed  all  over  the  country'  and  a  general 
federation  of  these  associations  was  constituted.  A  great 
council  of  delegates  from  about  four  hundred  of  these 
associations  meets  every  year  in  London.  Mrs.  Gladstone 
occupied  the  position  of  president  until  last  year,  and 
retired  only  on  account  of  the  hea\'^^  duties  connected 
with  her  husband's  accession  to  office.  In  ^lay,  1892, 
the  United  Associations  of  the  Federation  unanimously 
decided  to  press  upon  the  Liberal  party  the  question  of 
the  representation  of  women,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
stong  exertions  of  the  Women's  Franchise  League  a 
unanimous  vote  was  given  to  enlarge  the  demand  by  the 
inclusion  of  all  ratifying  women,  whether  married,  single, 
or  widowed.  In  having  obtained  this  unanimous  vote  from 
so  powerful  and  representative  a  body  as  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation,  one  great  point  was  gained,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  more  than  once  opposed  women's  suffrage 
bills,  among  other  reasons,  because  they  did  not  include 
married  women. 

There  are  in  this  country  only  about  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand women,  including  probably  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand married  women,  who  are  able  to  fulfill  the  legal  condi- 
tions which,  in  the  case  of  meu.  qualify  them  for  the  vote. 
That  is  to  say,  the  married  and  unmarried  women  together. 
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f  enfranchised,  would*  under  the  present  law,  amount  to 
only  one.seventh  of  the  voting  power  of  the  country.  Yet 
so  timid  are  the  women's  suffrage  societies  that,  even  this 
year,  after  the  emphatic  vote  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Fed- 
^jeration.  they  made  no  protest  when  Mr.  Charles  McLaren, 
Hwho  had  charge  of  the  bill,  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  hon- 
Borable  secretary-  of  the  League  that  it  "  would  be  impossible 
Hto  take  a  second  reading  on  a  bill  which  expressly  enfran- 
"chised  married  women/' 

As  Mr.  Charles  McLaren  is  himself  a  man  of  large  and 
liberal  mind,  and  quite  in  favor  of  the  programme  of  the 
Women's  Franchise  League,  which  claims  absolute  equality 
of  rights  and  privileges  for  women  with  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life  and  duty,  such  a  statement  must  appear 
incomprehensible  to  outsiders. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  want  of  courage  and  faith 
shown  by  those  who  have  directed  the  movement.  They 
are  only  slowly  beginning  to  realize  the  issues  at  stake. 
They  have  not  fought  the  question  with  the  <;pen  assurance 
of  those  who  know  they  have  a  good  cause  and  have  faith 
in  the  sense  of  justice  of  their  countrv^men.  Timid  coun. 
sels  have  prevailed,  and  every  year  our  suffrage  bills  have 
been  drafted  to  suit  the  supposed  narrow  prejudices  of 
Tories  or  second-hand  Liberals.  It  has  been  taken  for 
panted  that  a  fair  bill  could  not  pass  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  therefore  it  was  held  to  be  useless  to  present  one. 
All  wives  must  be  excluded  from  the  v*ote.  Men  must  be 
deceived  and  over-reached ;  they  must  be  coaxed  into  giv- 
ing way.  We  must  drive  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
then  all  would  come  right,  etc.  Of  course  these  tactics  have 
failed,  as  they  were  bound  to  fail.  The  indignation  roused 
at  the  attempt  to  exclude  the  class  which  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  sufferers  for  want  of  representation,  has 
alone  been  sufficient  to  paralyze  the  efforts  made  to  give 
votes  to  the  unmarried  and  the  widowed.  The  policy  of 
the  Franchise  League  is  wholly  dififerent.  We  hold  that 
raising  the  status  of  the  wife  is  of  more  importance  than 
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giving  votes  to  a  few  women  because  they  are  noi  married. 
We  believe  in  the  essential  oneness  of  the  interests  of 
women  and  men,  and  we  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  ol 
the  latter  to  allow  us  our  fair  share  in  shaping  the  destinies 
of  our  common  country.  Men  and  women  have  separate 
spheres  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  for  one  sex  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  sole  right  to  define  the  limits  of  those  spheres. 
We  ask  for  perfect  freedom,  that  each  may  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  him  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  We  do  not 
believe  that  men  \^4n  be  able  or  will  desire  to  resist  the 
expression  of  the  united  voice  of  the  women  of  the  country. 
We  seek  to  mold  public  opinion  by  creating  public  sjnn- 
pathy  with  our  loyal  desire  to  help  in  public  work. 

To   sum   up  its   objects,  then,  the   Women's    Franchi 
League  claims  equality  — 

(a.)    Of  political  rights  and  duties. 

(d.)  Of  educational  opportunities  (whether  as  a  means 
of  culture  or  as  aids  to  secure  the  means  of  living). 

(t.)  Of  wages  for  women,  for  work  of  equal  quality  and 
quantity  with  that  done  by  men. 

(//.)  Of  the  right  to  hold  any  office  or  position,  paid  or 
honorar}',  to  which  her  fellow-citizens  may  elect  her,  or 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  state. 

The  League  claims^  also,  equality  — 

(^.1     In  the  marriage  laws. 

(^.)     In  divorce. 

(r.)  In  our  right  to  the  custody  and  g^uardianship  of 
children  bom  in  wedlock. 

(</. )  Of  personal  freedom  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
contract. 

The  legal  position  of  the  'w*ife  in  England  is  a  scandal  to 
civilization.  We  desire  to  set  down  nothing  in  malice  and  to 
exaggerate  nothing,  but  the  object  of  this  report  is  not  to 
send  a  glowing  Recount  of  English  women's  freedom  to  our 
sisters  across  the  sea.  We  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
there  are  in  England  as  large  a  proportion  of  happy  homes 
as  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     What  we  do 
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need  to  point  out  is  that  this  happiness  is  not  the  result  of 
iegal  protection »  but  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  countr>'men  are  too  just  to  abuse  the  enormous  powers 
at  their  discretion. 

How  greatly  such  powers  are  abused  by  some,  however, 
and  almost  with  impunity,  is  partially  detailed  in  a  painful 
article  on  the  "  Maltreatment  of  Wives/*  which  appeared  in 
the  March  number  of  the  WiStminsiir  Review  oi  this  year. 
by  Miss  Mabel  Sherman  Crawford.  This  article  opens  with 
a  quotation  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Justice  Den  man  at  the 
Liv^erpool  Assizes  last  July.  In  commenting  on  the  many 
serious  cases  for  trial  of  aggravated  assaults  on  wives  by 
their  husbands,  the  judge  said  :  "  It  is  lamentable  to  find 
the  view  pervading  certain  classes  that  the  life  of  a  wife  is 
less  sacred  than  that  of  other  people/' 

It  may  be  lamentable,  but  it  is  not  surprising,  that  igno- 
rant and  brutal  men  shrjuld  not  show  more  respect  and  con- 
sideration for  their  wives  than  is  shown  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  by  the  magistrates,  who  often  deliberately  refuse 
to  use  the  meager  powers  the  law  allows  to  protect  married 
women. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  fully  aware  of  the  moral  importance  of 
supporting  the  case  for  the  wife,  and  has  denounced  in 
strong  language  some  of  the  inequalities  of  the  laws  with 
regard  to  her.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
women  generally  he  has  shown  that  his  conscience  is  not 
quite  at  ease.  While  suggesting  a  doubt  whether  the  Cre- 
ator intended  woman  for  political  life,  he  acknowledges  in  a 
recently  printed  letter  that  *•  men  have  been  most  unfaithful 
guardians  of  her  right  to  moral  and  social  equality.'' 

We  ask  these  '*  unfaithful  guardians  "  to  give  up  a  charge 
for  which  they  are  obviously  unfitted.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  ** moral  and  social  equality*'  apart  from  political 
equality.  An  unrepresented  class  is  always  a  neglected, 
abused,  and  degraded  class. 
K  The  present  is  a  ver\^  serious  as  well  as  a  most  interest- 
W  ing  crisis.     What  will  the  Liberal  party  do  for  us?    Will  it 
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be  true  to  its  own  traditions  and  to  the  great  principles 
which  have  given  it  the  preeminence  it  now  enjoys?  Tbe 
Women's  Franchise  League  is  supported  by  advanced 
thinkers  in  all  ranks  of  society.  The  leaders  of  the  work- 
ing-men are  almost  to  a  man  on  our  side.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Liberal  women — ^Lady  Aberdeen,  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  Lady  Carlisle,  Lady  Stevenson,  Lady  Trevelyaa, 
among  others  —  support  our  programme  and  are  vice-presi- 
dents of  our  society.  At  the  last  election  we  wxre  strongly 
appealed  to  not  to  make  a  test  question  of  the  women's 
right  to  representation,  on  account  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
for  Ireland.  How  long  are  we  to  be  expected  to  postpone 
the  pressing  necessities  of  a  whole  sex  to  the  convenience 
of  party  politicians?  The  country  is  quite  ready  for 
woman  suffrage.  Ever>n^'here  men  gladly  welcome  our 
help  in  elections.  While  Welshmen,  railway  men,  miners, 
teetotalers,  and  ever}'  section  of  the  labor  party  were 
pressing  their  claims  with  scant  consideration  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  party,  women  alone  quietly  resigned  long* 
cherished  hopes  and  worked  "with  a  will  for  the  party 
pledged  to  do  justice  to  the  sister  island.  The  women  of 
the  Liberal  party  know,  however,  that  they  could  do  better 
work  for  others  if  they  were  themselves  free ;  and  they 
wait  for  the  symbol  of  their  freedom  in  the  vote. 


i 


Work  of  the  Franxhise  League— Address  bv  Flor- 
ence Fenwick  Miller  of  England. 


In  alluding  to  the  lady  whose  paper  you  have  just  heard, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Bright,  sister-in-law^  of  the  Hon.  John  Bright. 
and  well  worthy  to  bear  that  honored  name,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  it  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  Mrs.  Jacob 
Bright  that  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  was  passed;] 
by  which  men  voluntarily  gave  over  from  their  own  mai 
agement  about  thirty  millions  of  money  annually.  That  is' 
what  is  computed  to  be  the  amount  of  property  owned  by 
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ied  women  in  England.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to  do.  I 
Feel  that  when  men  have  been  induced  in  England  to  allow 
married  women  to  have  control  of  their  own  property, 
there  is  not  anything  that  they  can  not,  by  degrees,  be 
induced  to  do. 

The  Women's  Franchise  League  for  the  first  time  in  the 
histor\'  of  the  women's  movement  has  claimed  simply 
equality  between  men  and  women.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  equality  in  physical  capacity  or  an  equality  which  is 
unnatural;  we  are  all  of  us  well  aware  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  natural  equality.  We  are  born  with  very  unequal 
powers.  When  we  ask,  therefore,  that  women  shall  be  on 
an  equality  with  men.  we  are  not  standing  fonvard  as  say- 
ing, I  am  as  good  as  you.  What  we  claim  is  not  a  pre- 
tended equality ;  we  make  no  wild  assertion  that  we  are  as 
wise  and  as  good  as  men  :  nothing  of  that  kind  enters  into 
the  minds  of  women.  We  simply  claim,  as  your  Declaration 
of  Independence  claims,  that  we  shall  not  be  stigmatized  by 
disabilities  and  have  disadvantages  placed  upon  us,  because 
of  an  accident  of  birth.  We  ask  only  an  absolutely  free  field, 
in  which  the  natural  equalities  or  inequalities  may  be  devel- 
oped. We  do  claim  for  one-half  of  the  human  race  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor  in  this  battle  of  life  which  we  all  have 
to  pass  through.  We  demand  equality  in  opportunity  for 
education  ;  we  demand  equality  in  ever)'  respect  before  the 
law.  The  days  of  slavery*  should  be  over  for  women  as 
well  as  for  the  black  race.  We  demand  equality  between 
the  father  and  the  mother  in  the  household ;  we  demand 
equality  between  men  and  women  in  every  trade  and  pro- 
fession. We  ask  that  the  disability  that  has  been  put  as  a 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  women  shall  be  lifted 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  when  a  child  begins  life,  that  child, 
be  it  a  boy  or  a  girl,  shall  find  no  artificial  difficulties,  no 
unnatural  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
along  through  life  cultivating  to  the  best  of  its  capacity 
that  which  is  given  it,  yielding  to  the  world  the  utmost 
service  of  which  it  is  capable.     In  the  first  place,  we  must 
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have  equality  in  education  and  training.  It  may  be  tme 
that  women  as  a  sex  are  inferior  to  men  as  a  sex;  1  am 
not  disposed  to  disctiss  that  matter  further.  Bnt  if  the 
woman  is  naturally  inferior  to  the  man,  then  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  ever>^  advantage  of  training  and  edti- 
cation  should  be  presented  to  the  girl.  When  you  handi- 
cap a  horse  in  the  race,  I  am  not  aware  that  you  put  the 
hea\aer  weight  on  the  weaker  horse. 

I  supp«:)se  the  American  women  have  greater  educational 
opportunities  in  many  respects,  and  have  gonet  far  beyond 
us.     On  the  other  hand.  Englishmen   have  opportuniti 
of  education  which  are  not  equaled  an^-^-here  else  in  t 
world.     Although  Englishwomen  have  within  a  com 
tively  recent  time  been  admitted  to  the  various  iiniversi ties, 
they  are  still  educationally  left  far  behind  their  brothers 
Our  old  universities  are  to  some  extent  open  to  women,  bnt 
far   from   efficiently.      In   the  universities  of  Oxford 
Cambridge  we  have  scholarships-   I  don't  know  what 
call  them  here  :  but  there  is  a  very  large  income  belon 
to  both  of  those  universities  for  this  purpose.     The  profes- 
sors are  also  paid  by  endowment.    When  a  man  goes  to  om 
of  these  great  universities  he  reaps  the  advantages  of  ce 
uries  of  hoarded   learning.      Women  are  expected  to  be 
thankful,  and  are  thankful,  that  they  are  admitted  to  one 
little  tiny  corner :  but  in  that  tiny  comer  there  are  no  free 
places.     The  women   have   to  pay  their  own   professo; 
entirely  for  the  extra  work  which  is  done.     The  worn 
have  had  to  help  the  men  from  the  very  foundation  wi 
money  that  has  been  accumulating  for  centuries.     But  this 
help  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  women,  although 
a  great  number  of  those  institutions  have  been  left  money     , 
by  women  for  the  education  of  men  :  that  is  one  respect  U|^| 
which  the  Englishwomen  are  still  ver>'  far  from  equality^^ 
We  are,  however,  encouraged  in  regard  to  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    They  are  doing  very  well. 
Saint  Andrew's  University  has  this  ver\^  year  set  aside  a 
sum  from  its  funds  of  no  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  women. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  stated  why  we   ask  for 
equality  in  education  :  I  now  proceed  to  invite  your  atten- 

rtion  to  the  necessity  of  equality  before  the  law,  and  equality 
in  domestic  life.  I  can  not,  with  the  brief  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, attempt  to  tell  you  what  our  civil  laws  about  women 
had  become  in  England  under  an  absurd  theory  that  women 
were  to  be  legislated  for  as  something  quite  different  from 
men,  not  equal  beings  with  men,  or  the  other  half  of  the 
human  race;  but  I  will  tell  you  briefly  this:  In  1837,  the 
year  that  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  the  greatest 
Blaw  reformer  England  has  ever  known.  Lord  Brougham, 
^  said  the  laws  about  women  were  in  such  a  bad  state  that  he 
dared  not  endeavor  to  amend  one  of  them,  because,  so  vile 
were  they,  as  soon  as  the  attention  was  directed  to  them  he 
believed  that  most  of  them  would  crumble  away,  and  most 
of  the  human  relationships  would  be  left  without  a  law*. 
This  was  said  as  recently  as  w^hen  the  queen  came  to  the 
throne,  and  this  condition  lasted  for  many  years  afterward. 
The  position  of  English  married  women  was  that  of  slaves : 
they  had  no  personal  liberty.  It  had  been  held  by  judges 
that  a  husband  had  the  right  to  imprison  his  wife  if  she 
was  about  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  wishes.  vShe  could 
not  hold  any  property  which  came  to  her  by  any  means 
whatever ;  it  was  her  husband's  and  not  hers.  The  married 
woman  could  be  deserted  b}^  her  husband  and  left  to  strug- 
gle alone  in  the  world.  She  had  absolutely  no  rights 
over  the  child  whom  she  bore  in  pain  to  him,  and  whom 
she  nursed  with  her  very  heart's  blood.  If  it  pleased  her 
husband,  without  giving  any  reason  whatever  he  might 
take  the  babe  from  her  breast,  and  he  might  take  the  grow- 
ing girl  and  hide  her  from  the  mother  at  that  very  moment 
wOien  the  mother  most  yearns  for  her.  As  a  judge  declared 
only  ten  years  ago,  **The  English  law  does  not  see  the 
mother ;  the  English  law  sees  only  the  father  of  the  child, 
and  not  the  English  wife."  In  short,  the  wife  is '*  under 
coverture,"  as  it  is  called  in  civil  law.  She  is  as  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  personality  of  her  husband  as  though 
did  not  exist.     When  her  husband  w^as  a  good  man,  she 
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was  a  happy  woman  ;  when  the  slave  had  a  good  master,  a!l 
went  welL  Englishmen  did  not  make  these  laws  one  by 
one  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  subjecting  or  misleaid- 
ingthe  young  women  of  England,  but  they  heaped  up  great 
mountains  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  on  the  theory  expressed 
in  the  quotation  which  I  have  already  given  from  Lord 
Brougham,  that,  when  any  of  the  laws  were  touched,  so  vik 
were  they,  that  they  must  fall  to  pieces.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  theor>^  of  inequality.  Let  us  take  a  firm  ground  on 
equality,  and  see  that  the  laws  between  men  and  womeii 
shall  be  made  equal.  That  can  only  be  done,  ladies  3md 
gentlemen,  as  I  fully  believe,  by  the  women  themselves 
having  a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws  which  shall  go^-em 
all,  I  regret  to  tell  you  that  the  Women's  Franchise  League 
is  the  only  society  in  England  which  demands  absolute 
equality  between  men  and  women,  demanding  that  mar- 
riage shall  not  be  for  the  woman  any  disqualification.  That 
brings  me  to  the  point  "wath  which  I  shall  conclude.  I 
believe  that  marriage  should  take  place  only  where  the  bus- 
band,  entirely  of  his  own  free  will,  divests  himself  of  smy^ 
master}'  the  laws  of  custom  and  society  can  give  him.  an< 
stands  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  woman  who  shares  his 
life,  recognizing  in  her  his  equal  in  ev^ery  daily  walk 
life  ;  his  equal  in  the  nurture  of  their  children;  his  equal  h 
the  authority  and  the  cares  that  belong  to  their  joint  house- 
hold. That  point  some  have  already  reached.  We  ho) 
in  the  future  to  see  all  marriages  so  made  that  one  c; 
realize  the  highest  possibility*  of  that  great  relationship. 

WoMAX  AS   AX  Actual  Force  ix  Politics  —  Address 
BY  the  Countess  uf  Aberdeen  of  England,  Reprb-* 

SENTATn'E  OF  THE  WOMEN*S   LIBERAL   FeDER.\TION  Of 

England. 

I  suppose  I  have  been  asked  to  take  this  subject  of  the 
work  of  women  in  relation  to  politics  because  the  women  of 
Great  Britain  have  taken  a  more  advanced  position  on  this 
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subject  than  the  women  of  any  other  nation.  Of  the  origin 
and  character  of  that  work  itself  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to-morrow,  when  called  upon  to  represent 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  of  England  and  the 
Women's  Liberal  Federation  of  Scotland.  To-day  I  should 
rather  approach  my  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  ask  whether  women  should  seek  to  be  an  actual  force 
in  politics,  for  I  know  there  are  many  who,  not  unnaturally, 
hesitate  over  the  answer  to  that  question,  here  as  well  as  at 
home.  I  would  like  to  explain  from  the  outset  that  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  any  woman  who  has  faced  the  matter 
can  think  it  an>^hing  else  but  her  plain  matter-of-course 
duty  to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  as  far  as  she  is  able ;  and 
when  one  comes  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  the  obligation  becomes  a  hundredfold  more 
imperative.  So,  in  answer  to  the  question,  I  reply,  in  words 
which  I  have  often  used  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  women  in  our  country 
who  have  taken  up  political  work  during  the  last  six  years* 
—  '*  We  are  politicians  because  it  has  been  shown  to  us  that 
we  can  not  do  our  duty,  either  to  our  own  homes  or  to  our 
countr\\  without  being  so." 

Friends  and  foes  alike  often  tell  us  that  politics  will 
always  mean  dirty  work,  and  that  fine  sentiments  and  high 
aims  are  all  very  well  for  public  platforms,  but  that  they 
will  not  go  down  in  practical  daily  life  ;  and  that  this  being 
so.  we  had  better  keep  clear  of  what  will  inevitably  tend  to 
lower  our  standards  of  right  and  wrc^ng.  Our  action  in 
taking  up  politics  is  regarded  in  this  light  not  only  by  those 
whose  gibes  and  sneers  we  may  very  easily  ignore,  but  it 
pains  and  grieves  many  good  men  and  women  —  some, 
indeed,  of  the  best  men  and  women,  and  some  of  these  may 
be  very  dear  friends  of  our  own.  We  have  to  meet  their 
remonstrances.  They  tell  us  sadly  that  in  their  eyes  we 
have  come  off  our  pedestal :  that  we  have  disappointed 
them ;  that  a  woman's  influence  and  power  were  meant  to 
be  exerted  at  home,  not  in  the  din  of  public  life ;  and  that 
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they  can  not  bear  the  idea  that  any  woman  for  whom  they 
have  any  regard  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  rough-aod- 
tumble  of  politics.  They  want  to  keep  us  apart  from  aU 
that ;  they  want  to  build  a  temple  for  us  where  they  can 
enshrine  us  apart  from  and  above  the  world's  rough  way 
and  evils.  And  we,  feeling  to  the  full  the  value  of  iheii 
estimate  of  womanhood  and  their  chivalrous  feeling  foms. 
shrink  from  their  reproaches,  and  from  the  thought  tl 
we  are  becoming  unwomanh-  in  their  sights  and  perhaj 
indeed,  taking  away  their  ideal  of  womanho*)d.  But  we 
must  face  it  out,  and  see  on  what  these  objections  are 
founded.  That  they  do  point  to  a  possible  danger  we  must 
admit,  and  we  must  beware  of  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  think  wc 
may  say  that  we  shall  find  that  the  objections  proceed  prin- 
cipally from  two  sources:  First,  a  ver>^  partial  ideal  uf 
what  a  woman's  life  should  be ;  and  second,  a  low  estimate 
of  politics.  Let  us  look  at  the  last  first.  When  we  go  to 
political  meetings  — men  s  political  meetings  —  we  hear 
often  a  great  deal  of  what  politics  should  accomplish ;  that 
the  end  of  all  politics  is  the  welKbeing  of  the  people*  We 
hear  of  all  the  good  and  noble  things  that  such  and  such  a 
policy  has  accomplished  and  will  accomplish  for  the  people 
—  things  that  affect  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  people,  that 
make  a  vast  difference  to  their  happiness  and  to  their 
power  of  lining  good  and  healthy  lives.  Many  are  the 
eloquent  speeches  we  hear  on  the  subject.  And  yet  they 
come  home  and  tell  us  that  politics  are  not  for  women, 
that  they  would  debase  and  degrade  women ;  these  politics 
which  are  to  raise  the  whole  people  would  contaminate  us. 
How  do  we  reconcile  these  two  statements?  Do  those 
who  make  the  speeches  believe  in  what  they  are  sapng 
publicly,  or  do  they  say  it  only  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
people,  and  do  they  really  believe  in  their  hearts  that  polit- 
ical life  as  a  matter  of  fact  means  only  a  race  between  men 
and  between  parties  for  power,  influence,  place  and  fame? 
With  such  an  estimate  of  political  life  we  can  have  noil 
to  do,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  any  who  incline  toi 
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such  a  view  should  use  their  best  endeavor  to  keep  us  out 
of  it.  But  we  believe  there  are  grand  principles  which  may 
and  which  should  inspire  the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people ;  we  believe  implicitly  in  their 
power,  when  properly  applied,  to  reform,  and  ennoble  and 
uplift ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  as  citizens  to  help  fur^vard 
such  application.  We  desire  to  carry  out  these  principles 
faithfully  in  our  uwn  lives,  and  we  look  upon  those  who 
follow  politics  for  selfish  and  unworthy  ends  as  traitors  to 
the  caUvSe,  And  the  reason  why  the  vast  majority  of  us 
who  take  up  political  work  claim  the  suffrage,  is  because 
we  believe  we  can  not  do  our  duty  in  these  directions  until 
we  have  it. 

Any  of  us  who  know  anything  of  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
know  how  the  social  questions  which  we  discuss  back- 
ward and  forward  are  living,  pressing  realities  to  them. 
Questions  about  education,  labor,  the  sweating  system, 
licensing  evils,  the  workhouse  system,  are  all  sternly  real  to 
them,  and  especially  so  to  the  women.  We  must  so  believe 
in  our  politics  that  w^e  shall  both  believe  and  act  as  if  poli- 
tics must  deal  with  these  questions.  We  are  not  content  to 
talk  about  these  problems ;  we  desire  to  understand  them, 
and  to  help  our  fellow-women,  who  have  such  hard  lives 
and  so  little  leisure,  to  understand  them  too,  so  that  they 
may  decide  what  is  to  be  done  —  they  who  will  have  the 
power  when  the  time  comes. 

We  must  also  believe  in  the  power  uf  right  political 
thought  in  foreign  politics.  We  must  not  give  way  to  the 
idea  that  what  is  wrong  in  private  life  can  ever  be  right  in 
political  life.  We  must  not  believe  that  what  would  be 
dishonorable  or  unjust  in  dealing  one  with  another  can  be 
right  and  honorable  in  dealing  with  nations- 
Then,  as  to  the  other  misconception,  which  lies  often 
at  the  root  of  the  objections  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing —  a  partial  ideal  for  women.  A  true  standard  for  woman- 
hood is  a  great  need  :  for  the  good  of  both  women  and  men 
it  is  needed.     The  ideal  women  in  poetrj^  and  fiction  are 
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generally  represented  in  their  own  homes,  spreading  a 
bright  and  holy  influence  as  sister,  daughter^  wife,  aod 
mother.  Woman  at  her  own  fireside  is  enshrined  as  woman 
at  her  best.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  such  an  ideal 
I  only  venture  to  say  that  it  is  an  ideal  which  does  not 
include  the  whole  of  a  woman's  life,  and  that  true  ideals 
are  always  expanding  and  enlarging*  Woman  is  a  human 
being  as  well  as  a  woman,  and  must  have  duties  as  such 
toward  human  beings  outside  her  own  home  circle,  and 
toward  her  country. 

•'Oh.  yes ;  she  has  social  duties,"  some  will  say.  What  does 
that  mean,  I  wonder?  She  must  be  kept  apart  from  the 
roughness  of  life,  apart  from  the  evils  of  life ;  this  would 
not  mean  studying  social  questions,  and  taking  a  high  stan^^^ 
regarding  them.  No ;  social  duties  would  mean,  I  supp*jseiB 
leaving  cards  and  returning  visits,  dining  out  and  going  to 
evening  parties,  developing  all  social  talent  and  doing  that 
which  really  is  woman's  duty  in  political  life,  making  her- 
self agreeable  to  all  who  would  advance  her  husband  or  his 
party,  never  mind  who  and  what  they  are.  Would  that  fill 
out  the  social  life  of  the  ideal  woman  who  must  not  touch 
political  life  for  fear  of  its  defiling  her?  No,  let  us  remem- 
ber  rather  the  ideal  sketched  for  us  by  Lowell  in  one  of  his 
beautiful  poems : 

For  with  a  gentle  courage  she  doth  strive. 
In  thought,  in  ward,  in  feeling,  so  to  live 
As  to  make  earth  next  heaven :  and  her  heart 
Herein  doth  show  its  most  exceeding  worttaf 
Thai,  bearing  in  ber  frailty  her  just  part. 
She  hath  not  shrunk  from  evils  of  this  life« 
Bnt  hath  gone  calmly  forth  into  the  strife. 
And  all  Its  sins  and  sorrows  hath  withstood 
With  lofty  strength  of  patient  womanhood. 

That  seems  a  truer  notion  of  the  responsibility  of  life 
than  the  picture  of  her  who  is  simply  the  angel  of  the  home. 
Does  not  the  older  conception  of  the  perfect  woman  also 
seem  rather  unfair  to  the  hxisband  ?  Does  it  not  imply  that 
be  recognizes  only  a  perfection  which  consists  in  minister- 
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ing  to  his  and  his  children's  wants  and  pleasures?  Is  there 
not  a  nobler  idea  in  a  husband's  and  a  wife's  giving  up  part 
of  each  other's  life,  giving  up  their  children,  too,  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  and  by  their  sacrifice  perfecting  their 
own  lives? 

But  it  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this  that  women  can  and 
do  give  up  their  lives  to  the  service  of  humanity  without 
ever  touching  politics. 

That  is  so ;  but  is  it  right  ?  At  least,  is  it  right  for  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  our  countr>\  and  in  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  her  laws?  Where  the  people  are  ground  down 
by  their  rulers,  or  where  they  have  no  voice  in  the  making 
or  modification  of  their  laws,  it  may  be  the  only  plan  to  try 
to  alleviate  suffering  or  help  forAvard  the  people  by  work- 
ing through  individual  agencies ;  but  surely  in  countries 
where  boards  are  appointed  to  attend  to  education  for  the 
poor,  to  municipal  or  other  local  affairs,  and  where  we  elect 
representatives  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  people, 
we  must  needs  show  our  respect  for  our  country,  its  laws, 
and  its  institutions  by  striving  to  make  these  boards,  and 
parliaments,  and  congresses  as  efficient,  as  pure,  as  earnest 
for  the  real  good  of  the  people  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be. 

I  must  not  dw^ell  longer  on  this  subject.  1  should  like 
you,  however,  to  ask  our  friends  who  grieve  uver  us  what 
their  ideal  of  a  woman's  life  is?  If  they  agree  that  a  true 
woman's  life  should  touch  life  from  every  side,  then  poli- 
ces must  be  included.  It  must  not  predominate,  but  it 
Ijbust  be  included,  otherwise  assuredly  there  will  be  a  want; 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  balance,  for  certain  conditions  of  life 
will  not  be  weighed  or  understood.  And  so  once  more  I 
say  that  the  reason  why  those  for  whom  I  speak  have 
become  politicians  is  because  we  have  the  strong  convic- 
tion that  woman  has  a  political  duty  which  she  owes  to 
her  country:  not  the  same  as  that  of  men,  but,  as  in  all 
other  departments  in  life,  man  and  woman  working  side 
by  side,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way,  will  best  be  able  to 
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accomplish  the  allotted  task  of  leaving  the  world  better 
than  they  found  it. 


THE    same    subject   CONTINUED   IN   AN  ADDRESS  BV   LILUL 
DEVEREUX   BLAKE  OF  NEW   YORK. 

It  may  be  that  the  best  way  in  which  I  can  illustrate  what 
women  can  do  in  politics  is  to  give  you  a  brief  chapter 
from  the  history  of  my  own  State  of  New  York.  It  has 
been  said  that  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits»  but  I  thint 
that  sentence  can  be  improved  upon  by  saying  thai  all 
things  come  to  her  who  strives.  It  is  better  to  strive  than 
to  wait.  In  1S7S  a  bill  passed  through  the  Legislatua* 
w^hich  gave  the  women  of  New  York  the  right  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  school  board  and  as  school  board  officers. 
Then  Governor  Robinson  vetoed  the  bill ;  he  said  the  God 
of  nature  didn't  intend  women  for  public  offices.  Mr. 
Robinson  asked  a  reelection  for  Governor ;  we  decided  that 
the  God  of  nature  did  not  intend  Mr.  Robinson  for  Gov* 
ernor  of  New  York.  We  opposed  his  election  in  even*  way. 
We  organized,  in  every  city,  political  meetings.  In  many 
of  the  cities  there  are  strong  political  organizations,  Yoo 
have  heard  how  it  has  worked  in  Kansiis,  how  they  have 
retired  the  Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls  to  private  life.  In  Xeur 
York  we  organized  against  ^Ir.  Robinson-  Here  and  there 
we  held  our  conventions,  and  Mr.  Robinson  was  retired  to 
private  life.  Within  a  few  days  Mr.  Cornell  took  the  seat 
of  Governor,  and  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill  was  passed 
through  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  received  the 
Governor's  signature.  That  bill  provided  that  any  moral 
woman  might  serve  as  a  school  officer,  and  might  vote  at 
all  school  elections.  Step  by  step  we  have  built  up  the  bill 
We  have  pa.ssed  a  bill  decreeing  that  .saleswomen  generally 
shall  have  seats  while  they  are  not  occupied  in  waiting  on 
customers.  We  have  passed  a  bill  providing  for  women  on 
the  boards  of  public  institutions,  such  as  the  lunatic  asylum, 
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prisons,  etc.  We  have  passed  a  bill  that  no  insane  woman 
shall  pass  through  the  State  unless  she  be  accompanied  by 
a  woman,  and  we  have  passed  a  number  of  bills  of  minor 
importance.  We  have  passed  the  Police  Matron's  Bill. 
When  we  first  took  hold  of  this  matter,  all  women  who 
were  arrested  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men.  If  a 
young  woman  was  arrested  for  a  first  offense,  it  was  men 
who  examined  her,  talked  with  her.  took  care  of  her.  If  a 
lady  in  any  of  our  streets  in  New  York  was  knocked  down, 
she  was  taken  to  the  police  station,  where  she  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  men.  If  a  woman  were  accused  of  theft,  she 
was  searched  by  men,  notwithstanding^  the  manifest  dis- 
gracefulness  of  it.  Since  we  passed  the  Police  Matron  s 
Bill,  we  have  had  a  matron  in  charge  of  certain  police  sta- 
tions, of  every  station  to  which  women  are  taken.  These 
are  some  of  the  victories  we  have  achieved. 

The  latest  triumph  Ave  have  gained  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  gained,  is 
the  passage  last  winter  of  the  bill  which  provides  that 
women  are  eligible  to  seats  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1 894.  That  is  a  great  concession,  as  great  as  has 
ever  been  made  to  women. 

Mrs,  Fen  wick  Miller  told  you  of  the  wrong  that  existed 
in  England  in  the  fact  that  men  alone  are  guardians  of  the 
children.  Do  you  know  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union 
that  infamous  law  prevails?  Under  the  former  law  in  New 
Y^ork  the  father  of  the  child,  although  only  a  minor,  might 
take  the  child  from  its  mother's  arms  as  soon  as  it  was  bom. 
That  law  stood  on  our  statute  books  for  years.  It  was  one 
of  the  things  we  fought  against  most  .strongly.  I  will  give 
you  one  instance  of  the  working  of  this  law.  A  couple 
were  married  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  they  were  ver>' 
unhappy  together.  After  a  child  had  been  born  the 
mother  went  to  live  in  New  Jerse)%  where,  under  the  law^s, 
the  woman  had  an  equal  right  with  the  man  to  the  child. 
The  wife  went  away  to  take  care  of  a  neighbor  one  night. 
and  toward  daylight,  as  she  was  coming  home,  .she  saw  her 
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husband  starting  from  the  house  with  the  baby  in  his  arms. 
She  followed  him  as  fast  as  she  could.  It  was  where  Stalea 
Island  and  the  Jersey  shore  are  right  opposite  each  other. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  recollect  there  is  a  long  trestle  there 
that  branches  over  that  arm  of  the  sea:  the  man  started 
across  that  slip|>ery  way,  the  woman  following  him  step  by 
step,  he  bearing  the  child  in  his  arms.  It  was  dark,  and 
ever>i:hing  was  wet,  and  as  he  went  on  the  mother  followed, 
not  knowing  what  moment  she  might  slip  to  her  death,  but 
determined  to  follow  her  child.  Half-way  across  the  man 
turned  and  said  if  she  didn*t  stop  he  would  cast  the  child 
into  the  sea.  That  did  not  deter  her,  as  she  probably  knew 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was.  Step  by  step  she  followed 
until  they  had  crossed  the  long,  weary  way,  until  the  oppo- 
site side  was  reached ;  then  the  man  made  a  dash  for  the 
ferry,  and  the  woman  ran  after  him  as  fast  as  she  cotild,  bet 
not  so  quickly.  A  boat  was  waiting,  and  as  the  man  sprang 
on  the  boat  he  turned  and  said,  *'  Stop  that  woman  1  she  is 
crazy;  the  child  is  mine."  So  it  was  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  then,  but  we  went  up  to  the  Legislature 
and  we  had  that  law  changed,  and  now  in  my  common- 
wealth  of  New  York  I  can  proudly  say  that  the  mother  and 
father  are  equal  guardians  of  their  children.  They  say  to 
us  that  when  we  go  up  to  the  Legislature  we  are  1obb}nst& 
We  are  not  lobbyists :  we  are  there  representing  the  unrepre- 
sented half.  We  have  paid  our  proportion,  from  the  very 
foundation  to  the  frescoed  dome  of  that  capitol.  We  have 
paid  half  of  every  man's  salary  there.  Now,  friends,  this 
incident  which  I  have  related  took  place  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  just  in  sight  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  Statue  of 
Liberty  is  represented  how?  As  a  man?  Oh,  no!  it  has  a 
woman *s  form.  As  I  pass  the  New  York  Statue  of  Liberty 
it  seems  as  if  there  comes  a  message  from  those  mute 
bronze  lips  saying.  '*  The  day  will  yet  come  when  I  shall 
light  a  republic  whose  sons  and  daughters  will  be  equal 
sharers  in  the  birthright  I  represent." 
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Woman's    Political    Future  —  Address   by    Frances 
E,  W.  Harper  of  Virginia. 

If  before  sin  had  cast  its  deepest  shadows  or  sorrow  had 
distilled  its  bitterest  tears,  it  was  true  that  it  was  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone»  it  is  no  less  true,  since  the  shadows 
have  deepened  and  life  s  sorrows  have  increased,  that  the 
world  has  need  of  all  the  spiritual  aid  that  woman  can 
give  for  the  social  advancement  and  moral  development 
of  the  human  race.  The  tendency  of  the  present  age, 
with  its  restlessness,  religious  upheavals,  faihires,  blun- 
ders, and  crimes,  is  toward  broader  freedom,  an  increase 
of  knowledge,  the  emancipation  of  thought,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  in  this  movement  woman, 
as  the  companion  of  man,  must  be  a  sharer.  So  close 
is  the  bond  between  man  and  woman  that  you  can  not 
raise  one  without  lifting  the  other  The  world  can  not 
move  without  woman's  sharing  in  the  movement,  and  to 
help  give  a  right  impetus  to  that  movement  is  woman's 
highest  privilege. 

If  the  fifteenth  centur>'  discovered  America  to  the  Old 
World,  the  nineteenth  is  discovering  woman  to  herself. 
Little  did  Columbus  imagine,  when  the  New  World  broke 
upon  his  vision  like  a  lovely  gem  in  the  coronet  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  glorious  possibilities  of  a  land  where  the  sun 
should  be  our  engraver,  the  wnnged  lightning  our  messen- 
ger^  and  steam  our  beast  of  burden.  But  as  mind  is  more 
than  matter,  and  the  highest  ideal  always  the  true  real,  so 
to  woman  comes  the  opportunity  to  strive  for  richer  and 
grander  discoveries  than  ever  gladdened  the  eye  of  the 
Genoese  mariner. 

Not  the  opportunity  of  discovering  new  worlds,  but  that 
of  filling  this  old  world  with  fairer  and  higher  aims  than 
the  greed  of  gold  and  the  lust  of  power,  is  hers.  Through 
wear\\  wasting  years  men  have  destroyed,  dashed  in  pieces, 
and  overthrown,  but  to-dav  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
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woman *s  era,  and  woman  s  work  is  grandly  constructive. 
In  her  hand  are  possibilities  whose  use  or  abuse  must  tell 
upon  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  send  their  influ- 
ence for  good  or  evil  across  the  track  of  unborn  ages. 

As  the  saffron  tints  and  crimson  flushes  of  morn  herald 
the   coming  day,  so  the  social  and  political  advancement 
which  woman  has  already  gained  bears  the  promise  of  the 
rising  of  the  full-orbed  sun  of  emancipation.     The   result 
will  be  not  to  make  home  less  happy,  but  society  more  holy, 
yet  I  do  not  think  the  mere  extension  of  the  ballot  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  our  national  life.     What  w^e  need  to-tlay  is 
not  simply  more  voters,  but  better  voters.     To-day  there 
are  red-handed  men  in  our  republic,  who  walk  unwhipped 
of  justice,  who  richly  deserv^e  to  exchange  the  ballot  of  the 
freeman  for  the  wristlets  of  the  felon  ;  brutal  and  cowardly 
men,  who  torture,  bum,  and  lynch  their  fellow-men,  mea 
whose   defenselessness  should  be  their  best  defense  and 
their  weakness   an   ensign  of  protection.     More  than  the 
changing  of  institutions  we   need  the   development  of  a 
national  conscience,  and  the  upbuilding  of  national  char- 
acter.    Men  may  boast  of   the  aristocracy  of   blood,  may 
glory   in  the   aristocracy   of   talent,  and  be   proud  of  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  btit  there  is  one  aristocracy  which 
must  ever  outrank  them  all,  and  that  is  the  aristocracy  of 
character  ;  and  it  is  the  women  of  a  cotmtry  who  help  to 
mold  its  character,  and  to  influence  if  not  determine  its 
destiny ;  and  in  the  pplitical  future  of  our  nation  woman 
will  not  have  done  what  she  could  if  she  does  not  endeavor 
to  have  our  republic  stand  foremost  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  wearing  sobriety  as  a  crown  and  righteousness  as 
a  garment  and  a  girdle.     In  coming  into  her  political  estate 
woman  will  find  a  mass  of  illiteracy  to  be  dispelled.    If 
knowledge  is  power,  ignorance  is  also  power.     The  power 
that  educates  wickedness  may  manipulate  and  dash  against 
the  pillars  of  any  state  when   they  are  undermined  and 
honeycombed  by  injustice. 

I  envy  neither  the  heart  nor  the  head  of  any  legislator 
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who  has  been  bom  to  an  inheritance  of  privileges,  who  has 
behind  him  ages  of  education,  dominion^  civilization,  and 
Christianity*  if  he  stands  opp(»sed  to  the  passage  of  a 
national  education  bill»  whose  purpose  is  to  secure  educa- 
ion  to  the  children  of  those  who  were  bi>m  under  the 
shadow  of  institutions  which  made  it  a  crime  to  read. 

To-day  women  hold  in  their  hands  influence  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  these  they  have  already  opiened  doors 
which  have  been  closed  to  others.  By  opening  doors  of 
labor  woman  has  become  a  rival  claimant  for  at  least  some 
of  the  wealth  monopolized  by  her  stronger  brother.  In  the 
home  she  is  the  priestess,  in  society  the  queen,  in  litera- 
ture she  is  a  power,  in  legislative  halls  law-makers  have 
responded  to  her  appeals,  and  for  her  sake  have  humanized 
and  liberalized  their  laws.  The  press  has  felt  the  impress 
of  her  hand.  In  the  pews  of  the  church  she  constitutes  the 
majority ;  the  pulpit  has  welcomed  her.  and  in  the  school 
she  has  the  blessed  privilege  of  teaching  children  and 
youth.  To  her  is  apparently  coming  the  added  responsi- 
bility of  political  power ;  and  what  she  now  possesses  should 
only  be  the  means  of  preparing  her  to  use  the  coming 
power  for  the  glory  of  tiod  and  the  good  t>f  mankind ;  for 
power  without  righteousness  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
forces  in  the  world. 

Political  life  in  our  conntr}'  has  plowed  in  muddy  chan- 
nels, and  needs  the  infusion  of  clearer  and  cleaner  waters. 
I  am  not  sure  that  women  are  naturally  so  much  better  than 
men  that  they  will  clear  the  stream  by  the  virtue  of  their 
womanhood  ;  it  is  not  through  sex  but  through  character 
that  the  best  influence  of  women  upon  the  life  of  the  nation 
must  be  exerted. 

I  do  not  believe  in  unrestricted  and  universal  suffrage  for 
either  men  or  women.  I  believe  in  moral  and  educational 
tests.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  ignorant  and  brutal 
man  is  better  prepared  to  add  value  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  government  than  the  most  cultured,  up- 
right, and  intelligent  woman.     I  do  not  think  that  willful 
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ignorance  should  swamp  earnest  intelligence  at  the  ballot- 
box,  nor  that  educated  wickedness,  violence,  and  frand 
should  cancel  the  votes  of  honest  men.  The  unsteady 
hands  of  a  drunkard  can  not  cast  the  ballot  of  a  freeman. 
The  hands  of  lynchers  are  too  red  with  blood  to  determint 
the  political  character  of  the  government  for  e\^n  four 
short  years.  The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  woman  means  power 
added  to  influence.  How  well  she  will  use  that  power  I 
can  not  foretell.  Great  e\41s  stare  us  in  the  face  that  need 
to  be  throttled  by  the  combined  power  of  an  upright  man 
hood  and  an  enlightened  womanhood  ;  and  I  know  thai  no 
nation  can  gain  its  full  measure  of  enlightenment  and  hap- 
piness  if  one-half  of  it  is  free  and  the  other  half  is  fettered 
China  compressed  the  feet  of  her  women  and  thereby  re- 
tarded the  steps  of  her  men.  The  elements  of  a  nation's 
weakness  must  ever  be  found  at  the  hearthstone. 

More  than  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  power  of  armies 
and  the  strength  of  fleets  is  the  need  of  good  homes,  of 
good  fathers,  and  good  mothers. 

The  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  in  danger  in  ancient 
Palestine,  and  men  had  bound  themselves  with  a  vow  thai 
they  would  eat  nothing  until  they  had  killed  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Pagan  Rome  threw  around  that  imperiled  life  a  bul- 
wark of  living  clay  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
human  hearts,  and  Paul  was  saved.  Surel}'  the  life  of  the 
humblest  American  citizen  should  be  as  well  protected  in 
America  as  that  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  in  heathen  Rome; 
A  wrong  done  to  the  weak  should  be  an  insult  to  the  strong* 
Woman  coming  into  her  kingdom  will  find  enthroned  three 
great  evils,  for  whose  overthrow  she  should  be  as  strong  in 
a  love  of  justice  and  humanity  as  the  warrior  is  in  his  might 
She  A\nll  find  intemperance  sending  its  flood  of  shame,  and 
death,  and  sorrow  to  the  homes  of  men,  a  fretting  lepros}* 
in  our  politico,  and  a  blighting  curse  in  our  social  life;  the 
social  evil  sending  to  our  streets  women  whose  laughter  is 
sadder  than  their  tears,  who  slide  from  the  paths  of  sin  and 
5hame  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  grave ;  and  lawlessness 
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eoacting  in  our  republic  deeds  over  which  angels  might 
weep,  if  heaven  knows  sympathy. 

How  can  any  woman  send  petitions  to  Russia  against  the 
horrors  of  Siberian  prisons  if,  ages  after  the  Inquisition  has 
ceased  to  devise  its  tortures,  she  has  not  done  all  she  could 
by  influence,  tongue,  and  pen  to  keep  men  from  making 
bonfires  of  the  bodies  of  real  or  supposed  criminals? 

O  women  of  America  I  into  your  hands  God  hav^  pressed 
one  of  the  sublimest  opportunities  that  ever  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  women  of  any  race  or  people.  It  is  yours  to 
create  a  healthy  public  sentiment ;  to  demand  justice,  simple 
justice,  as  the  right  of  every  race  ;  to  brand  with  everlasting 
infamy  the  lawless  and  brutal  cowardice  that  lynches,  burns, 
and  tortures  your  ow^n  countrjnnen. 

To  grapple  with  the  evils  which  threaten  to  undermine 
the  strength  of  the  nation  and  to  lay  magazines  of  powder 
imder  the  cribs  of  future  generations  is  no  child's  play. 

Let  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  world  respond  to 
the  song  of  the  herald  angels  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.  Let  them  throb  as  one  heart  unified  by  the 
grand  and  holy  purpose  of  uplifting  the  human  race,  and 
humanity  will  breathe  freer,  and  the  world  grow  ])righter. 
With  such  a  purpose  Eden  would  spring  up  in  our  path, 
and  Paradise  be  around  our  way. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  ADDRESS  BY  MARGARET 
WINDEVER  OF  AUSTR.\L1A»  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  WOM- 
ANHOOD  SUFFRAGE   LEAGUE  OF  NEW   SOUTH   WALES. 

To  turn  to  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  supposed  to 
speak,  **  Woman's  Political  Future,"  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  women  have  no  political  present  when  they  do  not 
exercise  the  franchise.  That  is  my  view,  because  I  can  not 
conceive  that  the  underhanded,  secret  influence  which 
women  tr}-  to  have  upon  politicians  is  politics.  It  is  n(»t 
politics  in  the  best  sense ;  and  it  is  an  influence  which  we 
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ought  to  do  all  in  our  pjwer  to  remove.  It  is  not  politics 
for  a  clever  woman  to  be  able  to  get  from  men  who  are 
engaged  in  politics  that  which  a  woman  who  is  not  tactfnl, 
who  has  not  a  pleasant  appearance,  can  not  get  But  assum* 
ing  that  in  the  future  women  will  exercise  the  franchise,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  remember  the  urgent  necessity 
that  the  women  of  great  heart,  great  mind,  and  noble  brain 
shall  come  forward  and  show  women  how  to  vote,  just  ss 
they  have  shown  the  men  how  to  tr\^  to  obtain  votes*  If 
suffrage  is  obtained,  there  will  be  women  who  will  vote 
solely  to  further  their  own  cause  —  not  because  their  object 
will  be  the  improvement  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  they 
live,  but  because  it  will  suit  their  own  personal  ends;  and 
all  those  women  need  education.  There  w411  be,  alst>, 
women  who  will  not  vote  at  all,  and  they  must  be  made  to 
see  that  to  strive  for  the  common  good,  to  work  for  all  the 
children  of  the  state,  is.  grander  than  to  work  for  one  small 
family,  than  to  have  a  house  in  which  you  can  not  pick 
a  pin  or  a  thread  off  the  carpet  or  find  a  hole  in  any  gar- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  w*omen  have  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  their  own  houses  and  housekeeping —  the  happy» 
prosperous  women  who  are  surrounded  by  good,  wise  men 
—  that  thev  can  not  conceive  what  it  means  to  be  in  a  house 

ml 

where  the  man  is  not  good  and  is  not  wise ;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  every  woman  of  every  class  to  see  that  by 
her  vote  she  can  free  her  sisters  from  the  bondage  of  cus- 
tom and  ignorance,  and  that  there  will  come  that  hope  in 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women,  the  inculcation  of 
patriotism  and  that  charity  in  which  the  greater  will  absorb 
the  less.  The  state  will  be  before  the  family,  and  the  great 
nation  of  all,  the  world.  vtrUl  be  before  the  state. 
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Woman  as  a  Politkal  Leader  — Address  by  Mrs.  J* 
Ellen    Foster    of    Washington,   D.  C,  President 
_        OF  THE  Woman's  Republican  Assocl\tion  of  the 
P       United  States. 

The  foundation  of  this  republic  marks  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race.  The  breath  of  liberty  vitalizes  all 
powers  of  brain  and  muscle,  heart  and  hand.  Individual 
character,  social  conditions,  community  interests,  education, 
labor,  trade,  commerce,  and  government  seek  development 
and  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  mutual  relations  accord- 
ing to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Applied   science   brings  the   forces  of  nature  to  man's 

service  ;  applied  economics  gives  honest  labor  its  fair  share 

of  wealth   produced ;    popular    education   makes  all   men 

equal  competitors  for  all  prizes ;  applied  Christianity  cares 

■  for  the  dependent  classes  and  smooths  the  path  for  little 

"  children's  feet. 

Slowly  —  all  ton  slowly  for  weary  limbs  and  aching  hearts 
B-'is  being  evolved  the  perfected  humanity  of  which  the 
stoic  dreamed,  the  prophet  spoke,  and  which  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  made  possible. 

This  evolution  is  pervaded  by  woman's  presence  and 
influence.  There  were  heroic  women  in  colonial  days  and 
in  the  rev^olutionary  periud.  There  were  strong,  true 
women  who  pioneered  in  the  once  new  West.  There  were 
brave,  loyal  women  in  the  Civil  War,  whi>  followed  the  army 
to  the  field  and  in  the  hospital,  or  who  did  double  duty  at 
home,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  that  brothers  and  h\is- 
bands  might  be  free  for  the  dreadful  business  of  war. 

When  peace  came,  the  women  who  had  plowed  in  the 
field,  sewed  in  the  home,  washed  at  the  tub^  scraped  lint, 
made  bandages,  and  in  every  possible  way  met  the  demands 
of  the  nation's  agony,  these  .same  women,  having  learned 
the  possibilities  of  their  united  ministrations  outside  home 
walls,  took  up  the  organization  of  missionary  and  temper- 
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ance  societies,  and  began  reforms  of  many  kinds;  they 
built  fountains  for  the  thirsty  and  planted  shade-trees  for 
the  wear}^ ;  they  erected  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  retreats 
in  the  cities,  homes  by  the  sea  and  on  the  hillside  for  waif> 
and  overv\'orked  shop-girls ;  they  established  day  nurserie^ 
and  kindergartens  for  little  children,  and  helped  to  endow 
colleges  and  universities  for  young  men  and  women. 

In   these   works  of  charity,   philanthropy,   and  reform. 
woman's  leadership  is  undisputed ;  but  it  is  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  that   these  humanitarian   que- 
have   demanded   public  attention    and   legislative  a 
With  the  growth  of  population  and  its  diverse  charac 
numberless  questions  arise,  in  the  solving  of  which  womi 
as  well  as  men  are  greatly  interested. 

It  is  impossible  for  women  to  carrj^  movements  of 
economics  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  activities  up  to  the" 
point  of  the  relations  of  these  questions  to  the  government 
and  then  suddenly  let  go  their  hold,  and  see  these  varioiw 
objects  of  their  solicitude  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  politics, 
where,  being  disfranchised,  women  have  no  recognized  place* 
It  is  loo  late  in  the  century  for  women  who  have  received 
the  benefits  of  co-education  in  schools  and  colleges,  and 
who  bear  their  full  share  in  the  world's  work,  not  to  care 
who  make  the  laws,  who  expound  and  who  administer  theiiL_ 
This  is  why  American  women  are  coming  more  and 
to  think  and  act  on  political  questions.  It  should  also 
remembered  that  in  this  country-  a  large  part  of  the 
nfmrrs  mrt  «ncMM/i».  The  questions  of  economics  which  are 
involved  in  the  present  industrial  s%*stem  affect  them,  and 
the  wt\*es  and  dependent  children  of  men  wage-earners. 

Some  of  us  are  deeply  interested  in  the  vital  problems  of 
modem  :-  tn  life. 

We  fin  Ives  in  the  midst  of  conditions  which  were 

x'^ry  recently  wholly  Euiopean.  Mixed  populations  in 
cnyiided  dt^  4did  ooAonies  of  fareigners  distributed 
throng  tlie  covmtiy  give  rise  to  apprehension  in  the 
minds  Kii  intelUgent  women.     It  is  not  possible,  neither 
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would  it  be  rights  to  attempt  the  wholesale  exclusion  of 
these  foreigners.  They  are  children  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  whom  we  call  '*Our  Father/' 

Some  of  our  foreign-bom  citizens  are  of  the  noblest  fiber ; 
they  have  brought  new  luster  to  the  stars,  and  brightness 
to  the  stripes  of  the  dear  old  flag,  but  masses  of  others  are 
the  garbage  of  oriental  and  European  civilizations,  the 
windfalls  of  monarchical  governments  and  deserters  from 
imperialism  and  militarism.  They  all  voti\  and  American 
women,  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Revolutionary 
heroes,  the  mothers,  the  sisters,  and  the  wives  of  a  later 
generation  of  heroes,  do  not  vote. 

Behold  an  anomaly  in  free  institutions !  Nevertheless 
all  the  political  interests  that  American  women  hold  dear 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  government  thus  constituted.  Will 
women  •*  sulk  in  their  tents  "  because  in  the  evolution  of 
popular  government  they  are  not  yet  enfranchised  ?  Patri- 
otic vromen,  conscious  of  love  of  country,  and  with  the 
repose  of  self-respect  which  becomes  their  heredity  and 
environment,  will  do  the  best  they  can  through  the  agen- 
cies at  their  command. 

George  Washington  said,  one  hundred  years  ago :  "  The 
preserx^ation  of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  are  justly  considered  as  deeply,  per- 
haps as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the 
American  people,"  In  this  magnificent  experiment  tvomen 
are  vgually  intcrisicd  ivith  nun. 

The  country  needs  the  political  work  of  woman  to-day  as 
much  as  it  has  ever  needed  woman  in  any  other  work  at 
any  other  time.  The  Constitution  provides  the  machinery 
of  government*  That  great  document  has  been  tested  in 
peace,  in  war,  and  through  the  reconstruction  period.  It 
awaits  the  final  test  of  administration  by  a  government  rep- 
resenting a  heterogeneous  mass  of  citizens  from  every 
clime,  many  of  whom  are  disqualified  by  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment for  responsible  citizenship. 

Thoughtful  women   know  that  the   nation   is  a   grand 
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whole ;  that  if  one  member  suffers  the  whole  suffers :  that 
if  one  is  blessed  all  are  blessed.  Women  have  no  separate 
interests;  if  man  is  elevated  and  the  general  tone  of  society 
purified,  woman  receives  her  share  of  advantage.  Whate^tn 
woman  can  do  to  help  in  American  politics^  by  so  much  she 
hastens  the  time  of  her  own  recognition  as  a  political  equal. 

The  country  has  made  immense  strides  in  material  deveU 
opment  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurj'.  Huge  com- 
mercial  enterprises  have  arisen  like  giants  in  armor,  and 
have  strode  from  ocean  to  ocean,  leaving  tracks  of  steel  and 
handprints  of  light 

The  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter  stamp  this  period 
illustrious  among  the  centuries.  Within  this  success  there 
hides  danger.  The  cultivation  of  one  set  of  faculties  tends 
to  the  disuse  of  others.  The  loss  of  one  faculty  sharpens 
others;  the  blind  are  sensitive  to  touch.  Has  not  the 
extreme  cultivation  of  the  commercial  faculty  permitted 
others  as  essential  to  national  life,  to  be  blighted  by  disuse? 

Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  religion.  Women  have  much  heart.  Politics  need 
heart. 

Sentiment  is  the  mightiest  force  in  civilization ;  mft  scutt- 
mentality,  but  sentiment. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  world's  histor>'.  human  needs 
demanded  grosser  forms  of  force,  and  these  received  man's 
homage.  Woman,  because  of  her  physical  structure,  was 
incapacitated  for  preeminent  servnce.  She  was  either  man's 
toy  or  his  slave,  as  he  was  noble  or  brutish.  Later,  when 
he  passed  from  the  nomadic  period,  and  sought  an  abiding- 
place  under  a  roof  instead  of  a  tent,  and  developed  munic- 
ipal government,  she  ruled  over  temporal  things  in  that 
home ;  she  was  not  the  companion  of  man's  brain  or  heart. 
and  therefore  not  a  factor  in  his  government.  With  the 
growth  of  human  brotherhood,  and  its  necessar}-  correlative, 
popular  government,  woman,  as  a  part  of  glorified  humanit}' 
and  elevated  with  its  uplift,  found  herself  side  by  side  with 
man  ;  his  helper  not  only,  as  formerly,  in  things  temporal. 
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but  his  companion  in  all  things.  To-day  all  forces  in 
human  existence  and  human  relations  have  been  exalted 
and  refined.  As  far  removed  as  is  the  beast  of  burden  from 
the  electrician's  wire,  so  far  is  the  woman  of  the  earlier 

^ears  from  her  sister  of  the  twentieth  century \s  dawn. 

W  As  the  humanitarian  idea  has  plowed  its  way  through 
human  history,  woman  has  developed  with  that  idea,  and 

Blow   her  finer  instincts,   her   keener   intuitions,  and   her 

Q>atient  heart  are  the  full  complement  of  the  robust  mascu- 
linity which  has  conquered  nature.  The  two  united  glorify 
humanity. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  fftan  or  woman,  but  of  quality 
of  service,  and  of  power  to  meet  the  world  s  need. 

The  ideal  woman  is  no  longer  the  pale,  white  lily  of 
medieval  romance ;  she  is  a  living,  breathing,  thinking, 
doing  human  being  —  a  well-equipped  helpmeet  in  all  life's 
activities.  There  is  no  grander  science  than  that  of  politics, 
except  the  science  of  theology.  How  God  governs  the 
universe  of  mind  and  holds  in  his  hand  the  universe  of 
matter  is  the  grandest  theme  the  soul  can  contemplate ; 
next  in  dignity  are  the  principles  and  methods  which  con- 
trol and  apply  human  agencies  to  masses  of  citizens  for  the 
general  good.  This  is  political  science.  We  pity  the  nar- 
rowness which  can  not  comprehend  the  dignity  of  this 
study  ;  we  are  patient  with  weakness  which  can  not  grasp 
it ;  we  make  no  answer  to  those  who  ridicule  it ;  but  we 
give  heart  and  hand  in  patriotic  devotion  to  the  women 
who  reach  out  to  know  and  to  do  large  things  for  the  home 
and  for  the  flag. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  question  which  should  appeal 
to  all  women.  None  dispute  woman's  preeminence  in  the 
home,  and  a  true  woman  desires  most  of  all  to  be  faithful 
there  —  to  prepare  the  food,  to  make  the  garments,  and  to 
minister  in  the  nursery  to  little  children  is  the  dream  of 
routh  and  the  blessed  fruition  of  mature  years  ;  but  to  many 
mother*s  heart  has  come  the  disappointment  of  a  loss  of 
iwer.  a  limitation  of  influence,  when  early  manhood  takes 
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the  boy  from  the  home,  or  when,  even  before  that  time,  m 
school  or  elsewhere,  he  touches  the  great  world  and  begins 
to  be  bewildered  with  its  controversies,  its  trade,  with  ques- 
tions  of  economics  and  politics. 

The  problems  which  vex  philosophers  and  worry  states- 
men knock  for  admission  at  the  door  of  his  mind.  Then, 
often,  comes  the  mother's  first  sense  of  separation  from  her 
child.  Disappointing  is  her  answer  if  she  is  obliged  to 
say,  '*  My  son,  I  do  not  know ;  you  must  ask  somebody  else," 
Sad  indeed  will  be  her  heart  if  she  finds  that  he  soon 
learns  to  respect  those  outside  the  home  more  than  he  does 
his  mother  in  the  home,  because  his  inquiries  are  answered 
elsewhere.  Does  the  question  come,  **  Where  is  father ,  is  it 
not  his  duty  to  answer  the  boy's  questionings?"  To  be 
sure  it  is ;  but  fathers  are  burdened  with  the  care  of  pro- 
viding  for  the  family.  They  must  procure  shelter,  and 
food,  and  clothing.  Too  often  these  necessities  drive  otitof 
sight  and  out  of  mind  the  boy's  education,  even  in  political 
matters.  Mothers  always  have  to  do  what  others  leave 
undone.  Happy  is  that  mother  whose  ability  to  help  her 
child  continues  on  from  babyhood  into  youth,  manhood, 
and  maturity.  Blessed  is  the  son  who  need  not  leave  his 
mother  at  the  threshold  of  the  world's  activities,  but  may 
always  and  everywhere  have  her  blessing  and  her  help. 
Thrice  blessed  are  the  son  and  the  mother  between  whom 
there  exists  an  association  not  only  physical  and  affectional, 
but  spiritual  and  intellectual,  and  broad  and  wide  as  is  the 
scope  of  the  being  of  each.  Let  no  woman  fear  such  asso- 
ciation. Let  her  covet  it  as  a  gem  in  the  crown  of  her  ma- 
ternit}'.  In  infancy  and  babyhood  the  mother  holds  her  i>on 
by  her  affection  and  his  necessity :  in  young  manhoc»d  and 
maturity  the  ideal  relation  is  a  union  so  fine  and  close  that 
touch  of  brain  and  thrill  of  ner\'e  best  illustrate  it.  Such 
mothers  and  such  sons  shall  bring  to  the  nation,  which  is 
only  the  larger  home,  a  priceless  benediction. 

We  contend,  therefore^  that  woman's  relation  to  politics 
and  her  leadership  therein  are  justified  by  the  ver\'  ele- 
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lents  of  her  nature  :  by  her  relation  to  the  human  family, 
'as  wife,  as  mother,  as  the  mother  of  citizens,  as  a  wage* 
earner,  as  a  philanthropist,  and  as  a  Christian*  When  the 
political  power  involved  in  these  relations  is  obtained,  the 
ideal  social  state  will  be  set  up. 


^ 


THE    REV.    EUGENIA    T.    ST.   JOHN  OF   KANSAS,    INTRODUCING 
THE  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  PRECEDING  ADDRESS,  SAID; 


To-day  women  as  well  as  men  are  capable  of  studying- 
and  understanding  constitutional  law,  and  all  the  functions 
and   forms  of  government/'     She  spoke  of  the  numerous 
^organizations  of  women  in  her  own  and  other  States  formed 
^Hfor  the  study  of  the  science  of  government ;  she  eulogized 
IVthe  loyalty  of  women ;  referred  to  their  capacity  for  diplo- 
macy, and  expressed  her  conviction  that  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  would  be  improved,  not  only  by  the  ballot 
I,     in  the  hands  of  women,  but  also  by  women's  sharing  the 
^kfiices  with  men.     She  drew  illustrations  from  the  history 
^^f  the  suffrage  movement  in  her  own  State,  where  women 
have   sho^\^l   the  ability   to  draw   up  bills,  and  to  secure 
their  adoption    by    legislatures  of    men.     She  described 
^^he  methods  of  a  new  organization,  now  formed  in  every 
^fcounty  in  Kansas,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Parliamentary 
Drill,*'  in  which  women  are  learning,  and,  in  many  instances, 
teaching  to  young  men  who  have  had  less  time  and  less 
opportunity  than  themselves  for  such  study,  parliamentar>^ 
usage  and  the  principles  on  which  it  rests;  and  with  this 
are  combining  the  study  of  the  municipal  laws  and  of  the 
organic  and  statute  laws  of  their  State.     She  spoke  of  the 
compilation  of  the  statutes  of  Kansas,  prepared  by  a  woman 
for  the  instruction  of  the  wives  of  farmers  and  tradesmen  : 
she  said  that  often  this  work,  which  aspired  tu  teach  only 
women,  was  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  politicians. 
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THE  DISCUSSION  A\AS  THUS  CONCLUDED  BY  UAllY  FROST 
ORMSBV  OF  NEW  YORK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
INFLUENCE  CLUBS. 

There  was  a  time  among  the  nomadic  tribes  wkn 
women  were  the  equal  of  men  in  ever}'  political  and  national 
consideration. 

The  subjugation  of  woman  is  described  in  the  Book  of 
Esther.  In  the  matriarchal^  prehistoric  times  the  mother 
or  woman,  controlled  everything.  The  Eg^-ptians  during 
the  time  of  their  greatness  recognized  the  equality  of 
woman.  Their  preeminence  <n'er  the  rest  of  the  world  at 
that  time  is  duubtles.s  due  largely  to  this  greater  freedom 
and  development  of  the  mothers  of  their  race ;  but  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Persians  and  brought  under  ibe 
cruel  Ahasuerus,  and  during  his  reign  the  comparative 
eqviality  of  women  was  lost. 

After  the  long  night  of  barbarism  and  of  subjugation 
came  the  Christian  religion,  reviving  past  liberty,  and 
greatly  increasing  it :  hence  the  wonderful  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  honorable 
wife  of  the  Roman  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  house  and 
kept  in  ignorance. 

In  Rome,  during  the  three  centuries  in  which  her  glory 
was  at  its  height,  the  Roman  women  became  more  and 
more  men's  equals,  and  the  famous  matrons  of  Rome,  who 
are  held  up  as  models  by  the  ignoramuses  of  to-day  in  their 
attempt  to  rebuke  the  women  of  brains  and  capacity"  of  this 
era,  were  themselves  strong-minded  women  in  every  sense 
of  the  phrase.  The  crowning  gem  of  Roman  womanhood, 
the  illustrious  Cornelia,  who  is  immortal  in  histor}' as  having 
reared  the  two  grandest  statesmen  of  all  Rome's  twelw 
centuries,  who  in  speaking  of  these  sons  called  them  her 
**  chief  jewels,"  was  herself  a  strong-minded  woman  in  the 
exact  modern  sense.  She  was  a  public  speaker;  her 
lectures  were  crowded,  and  so  great  was  her  power  as  a 
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litician  that  men,  after  the  murder  of  both  of  her  freedom- 
lonDg  sons,  came  to  her  for  advice  in  politics*  She  held 
practically  a  court  of  her  own,  and  the  ambassadors  of  all 
countries  who  came  to  Rome  were  especially  instructed  to 
secure  and  keep  her  good-will. 

France  has  always  shown  its  appreciation  of  woman's 
power.  From  the  time  of  the  early  Gauls  down  through 
the  ages  Frenchwomen  have  done  much  to  make  French 
bistor}-,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Madame  de  Stael,  Charlotte  Corday, 
md  legions  of  other  equally  noted  women  have  done  much 
or  France,  and  hence  Bariholdi  when  he  sculptured  the 
btue  of  Liberty  holding  the  torch  that  would  enlighten 
^e  world  placed  this  torch  in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 
There  is  unrest  now  in  the  world  of  thought.  New  public 
jhcies  are  being  tried ;  new  thoughts  and  new  inventions 
e  rife.  In  this  epoch  there  are  many  perils  to  our  beloved 
funtry. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  philanthropic  women  should  contem- 
ate  with  intense  solicitude  the  fact  that  to-day  seventy 
ousand  women  in  New  York  City  alone  work  for  less 
an  three  dollars  per  week,  and  from  this  pittance  feed 
;d  clothe  themselves,  and  often  share  their  salarv  with  the 
her  members  of  their  family.  It  can  also  be  stated.  %vith 
ual  truth,  that  seventy-five  thousand  women  by  their 
bor,  either  physical  or  mental,  support  the  dependent 
ale  members  of  their  respective  families.  In  this  reckon^ 
g  the  men  who  have  married  rich  w4ves,  and  thereby 
creased  their  revenues,  are  not  counted.  If  I  may  be 
lowed  to  say  something  personal,  as  it  bears  on  the  ques- 
)n,  I  will  state  that  it  was  with  the  hope  of  being  able 

iiissist  in  the  amelioration  of  some  of  these  wrongs  that 
ras  induced  to  form  the  National  Union  of  Democratic 
luence  Clubs. 

The  national  society  is  chartered  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
r  twenty  years,  and  there  are  branch  societies  in  many 
PFerent  States  with  active  and  influential  members. 
he  Democratic  leaders  have  tendered  us  their  thanks 
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and  appreciation  for  our  good  work  done,  and  letters 
expressive  of  such  sentiments  from  Gen.  Don  M.  Dickinson, 
Hon.  William  F.  Harrity,  Mr.  Croker,  the  Tammany  leader, 
Senator  McClelland,  and  many  others,  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  president. 

Influence  was  all  women  had  to  offer.  We  wished  to 
show  our  brothers  that  we  could  so  wield  that  power  for 
good  that  they  would  say,  "  Sisters,  take  the  ballot.*' 


HARLOW   N.  HIGINBOTHAM, 

PTMident  World's  Columbi&n  EKpoeiUoa. 
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Aas  FRUM  Addresses  Delivered  in  the  General  Congress  and  from 
Discussio.Ns  OF  KAiD  Adiiresses  bv  Ida  A,  IIarper,  Liluan  Davis  Dln- 
CANsoN,  Laira  M.  Johns,  Sarah  C.  Hah,  Si  >an  B.  Anthony,  ani> 
Martha  Strickland — Extracts  from  Addresses  Delivered  in  the 
Department  Congress  of  the  National  American  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Helen  H.  Gardener  — 

EXTRACrS   FROM    AN  AdDRESS   DfLIVEKEP    IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   CoNGRESa 

uf  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  by  Mary  A.  Flint  —  Extracts 
FROM  AN  Address  Delivered  in  the  Department  Congress  of  the 
Loyal  Women  of  American  Lihertv  hy  AtnuE  A.  C.  Peasi-Iic —  Extracts 
from  an  Audress  Delivered  in  hie  Department  Congress  of  the 
Woman's  National  Indian  Association  hy  Mrs.  William  E.  Blrke^ 
ExTRAcrs  from  Addresses  Delivered  in  the  Report  Congre«iS  nv  the 
Countess  ov  Aberdeen,  the  Baroness  Alexandra  Gripenberg.  and  the 
Baroness  Thorborg-Rappe. 


Women   in   Municipal  Government  — Address  by  Ida 
A.  Harper  or  Indiana. 

WHEN  the  young  people  of  the  present  generation 
read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  the  speeches  of 
Garrison  and  Phillips,  and  the  history  of  ante- 
bellum days,  they  are  filled  with  amazement.  They  are 
nnable  to  comprehend  that  the  monstrous  evil  of  slavery 
existed  and  flourished  in  this  beautiful  country,  and  ft>und 
its  defenders  amon^  ministers  and  church  members  and  the 
so-called  best  element  of  society.  ''And  you  named  this 
the  land  of  the  free,*'  they  exclaim^  "  when  three  million 
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human  beings  were  held  in  bondage !  "  And  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  j  explain  to  them  the  peculiar  condition  of 
public  sentiment  whose  finer  perceptions  had  become 
dulled  by  long  familiarity  with  this  crime.  S*>  indignant 
do  they  grow  over  the  thought*  we  scarcely  can  persuade 
them  that  they  owe  any  respect  to  ancestors  who  tolerated 
such  an  evil. 

Just  like  this  will  it  be,  a  few  generations  hence,  as  the 
youth  of  that  age  read  of  a  time  when  the  women  of  the 
nation  were  held  in  a  state  of  political  bondage.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  women  were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  and  yei 
were  refused  all  representation  ?  '*  they  will  inquire.  ''  Did 
they  collect  taxes  from  women  to  pay  public  officials  and 
then  not  pennit  them  to  hold  any  of  the  offices  or  vole  for 
those  who  did  ?  "  *•  Did  they  compel  women  to  obey  the  laws 
and  not  let  them  help  make  the  laws  or  select  the  law* 
makers?**  **  Did  they  allow  men  who  had  no  property 
to  vote  taxes  on  the  property  of  women,  to  build  rail- 
roads, sewers,  etc.,  and  not  let  the  women  express  their 
wishes  in  respect  to  these  improvements? "  *'  Did  the  most 
ignorant  and  degraded  of  foreigners,  the  lowest  and  most 
vicious  of  Americans,  the  paupers  and  vagfrants,  and  saloon- 
keepers and  drunkards,  who  happened  to  be  men.  have  the 
privilege  and  the  power  of  the  ballot,  while  the  hosts  of 
church  women,  and  the  army  of  scho<:»l- teachers,  and  all  the 
wives  and  mothers  were  disfranchised  because  they  were 
women?"  And  when  all  these  questions  are  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  these  broad-minded  and  liberally  educated 
young  people  will  be  filled  with  contempt  for  the  genera- 
tions that  sanctioned  this  terrible  injustice.  Then  they  J 
will  begin  to  study  the  family  histor\%  and  one  will  shoi^^B 
with  triumphant  joy,  **  My  father  and  mother  proteste^^ 
against  these  wrongs  and  fought  long  and  bravely  until 
they  were  abolished  ;"  and  another  will  discover,  with  deep 
humiliation  and  a  shame  which  never  can  be  eradicated.  I 
that  his  father  voted  against  equal  rights  for  women,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  "  remonstrant.'* 
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Future  generations  never  can  understand  the  social  and 

I -political  conditions  which  would  not  permit  all  citizens  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  in 
which  they  lived,  owned  property,  and  paid  taxes.     Even 

t"we  who  are  living  under  these  conditions  can  not  quite 
comprehend  that  absolute  dehance  of  equity,  justice,  and 
right  on  the  part  of  men  who»  having  the  power,  refuse  to 
grant  to  women  the  same  privileges  in  the  municipality 
which  they  themselves  enjoy.  There  is  not  an  interest 
which  men  have  in  the  good  government  of  the  town  or 
city  that  is  not  shared  by  women.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  street  improvement,  and  we  find  women 
ev^en  more  anxious  for  well-paved  and  cleanly  kept  streets* 
It  is  their  dresses  which  must  sweep  up  the  debris ;  it  is 
their  thinly  shod  feet  which  must  suffer  from  the  cobble- 
stones between  the  street  railroad-tracks»  and  from  the 
inequalities  of  sidewalks  and  curbstones.  Cleanliness  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  women,  and  if  they  were  invested 
with  the  power  to  bring  it  about,  the  littered  and  dirty  streets 
of  our  cities  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  woman  who  looks  well  to  the  ways  of  her  own  house- 
hold would  give  equally  as  good  attention  to  the  ways  of 
the  city  in  which  she  and  her  family  must  live.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  women  in  municipal  housekeeping.  In  the 
making  of  parks,  the  building  of  fountains,  the  planting  of 
shade-trees,  women  would  feel  even  greater  interest  than 
do  men.  ^ 

^      Then   we  come  to  the  subject  of  public   health ;   here 
■  women  are   vitally  interested.      If   sewers  are   defective, 
if  drainage  is  bad,  if  water  is  impure,  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  men,  must  suffer;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
women,  being  less  engrossed  in  business,  would  lo(3k  into 
these  things  with  more  care  than  men.     There  is  an  idea 
^  that  women  are  not  deeply  interested  in  these  things,  which 
f  would  not  be  strange,  as  they  have  always  been  debarred 
from  havHng  any  part  in  them,  but  facts  do  not  bear  out 
this  theory.     The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  com- 
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posed  of  a  good  many  hundreds  of  the  most  highly  educated 
women  in  the  United  States,  with  all  the  great  questions  of 
the  day  before  them,  selected  the  subject  of  drainage  and  sew- 
erage for  their  investigations.  They  have  brought  forward  a 
collection  of  valuable  statistics  and  suggestions  which  have 
attracted  the  respectful  attention  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  these  matters,  and  promise  fruitful  results.  In  New 
York,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  a  number  of  cities,  the 
women  have  formed  sanitary  associations^  and  petitioneil 
the  boards  of  health  to  permit  them  to  cooperate  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  city  clean  and  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
board.  This,  at  first,  has  been  refused,  or  grudgingly 
granted,  although  after  a  trial  their  assistance  has  always 
been  pronounced  to  be  desirable.  But  here  we  have  the 
spectacle,  first,  of  women  begging  permission  to  do  what  is 
plainly  their  duty  and  right  as  citizens  to  do ;  second »  per- 
forming without  pay  a  work  which  men  are  recei\ing  asalan' 
for  doing,  and  this  salar>'  women  are  taxed  to  pay.  **  But," 
they  say,  **  women  do  not  know  how  to  construct  sewers, 
lay  off  streets,  build  pavements,  etc."  Neither  do  men, 
except  the  few  who  have  learned  the  business*  But  women 
have  quite  as  much  ability  as  men  to  select  a  good  work- 
man, to  hold  him  to  a  contract,  and  to  punish  him  for 
dishonestv. 

A  part  of  municipal  business  is  to  build  school-houses,  em- 
ploy teachers,  and  decide  various  questions  relating  to  the 
schools.  Why  should  these  matters  be  solely  in  the  hands 
of  men?  Women,  as  a  rule,  are  much  more  interested  in 
educational  matters  than  men  are,  and  know  much  more 
about  the  school-life  of  the  children,  the  courses  of  study,  and 
the  fitness  of  teachers.  They  are  quite  as  capable  of  select- 
ing good  locations  and  building  suitable  school-houses. 
Over  half  the  States  in  the  Union  have  given  women 
school  suffrage  and  the  right  to  serve  on  school  boards. 

*  But,'*  they  say,  "women  can  not  serve  on  the  police 
force."  But  they  can,  and  do,  and  should  ser\'e  as  police 
matrons,  and   the  women   of  our  cities  are   insisting  that 
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there  shall  be  not  only  matrons  at  the  police  stations,  but 

iat  the  jails ;  and  that  girls  and  womt;n  in  prisons  and 
reformatories  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  those  of  their 
own  sex.  There  are  always  enough  men  trying  to  get  on 
the  police  force  to  make  it  improbable  that  there  will  be 
—^  any  demand  for  women  to  serve,  and  women  can  continue 
■  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  contribute  their  share  of  the 
taxes  out  of  which  the  salaries  •  "f  the  police  force  are  paid. 
The  Girl's  Reformatory  and  Woman's  Prison  of  Indiana 
is  wholly  under  the  management  of  women,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfectly  conducted  in  the  world.  In 
the  few  instances  where  women  have  been  placed  on  the 
boards  of  State  and  municipal  institutions  the  latter  always 
have  been  benefited.  Why  is  there  not  a  representation  of 
women  on  the  boards  of  all  State  institutions,  for  the 
insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf-mutes,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
orphans,  the  criminal  ?  Do  not  children  and  the  afflicted, 
above  all  others,  need  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
women?  Women  have  petitioned  again  and  again  to  serve 
on  these  boards,  and  have  been  refused.  They  are  just  as 
much  interested  as  men  in  these  institutions :  their  taxes 
help  support  them  ;  why  must  women  petition  men  for  a 
representation  in  their  supervision  and  management? 

In  our  large  cities  the  ordinances  relating  to  reform  and 
morality  are  practically  a  dead  letter.  A  new  administra- 
tion goes  into  power  under  the  most  solemn  promises  to 
enforce  existing  laws.  A  few  spasmodic  efftirts  are  made 
and  then  the  city  government  drops  down  to  the  dead  level 
of  its  predecessor.  The  saloons  openly  defy  the  law; 
gambling  flourishes  practically  unrestrained  ;  houses  of  evil 
character  are  not  questioned  as  to  their  business.  Then 
the  people  wax  indignant  with  righteous  wrath  and  demand 
REFORM,  in  large  capitals.  The  political  managers  of  both 
parties  hold  long  and  anxious  consultations.  Where  can 
they  find  candidates  who  will  represent  at  the  same  time 
reform  and  a  constituency  ?  Nobody  thinks  that  this  demand 
for  reform  represents  the  majority  of  the  votes,  but  there 
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is  just  enough  of  a  respectable  sentiment  tu  mar 
gerous  to  ignore  it.  This  man  can  not  get  the  sai 
and  that  one  can  not  get  the  foreign  vote.  Naturally  it 
is  not  so  much  of  a  question  what  he  will  do  after  he  i^ 
elected  as  whether  he  can  be  elected.  As  a  result  the  con- 
scientious voter  finds  himself  with  very  little  choice  among 
candidates.  After  the  election  the  official  is  continually 
intimidated  by  the  threat  that  he  will  injure  his  nartv  if  he 
attempt  any  measure  of  reform. 

Ai^d  thus  it  goes,  and  thus  it  will  continue  to  go  until  the 
character  of  the  constituency  is  changed.  So  long  as 
officials  are  dependent  upon  a  constituency  of  the  ignorant, 
the  degraded,  the  demoralized,  the  unprincipled,  while 
the  representation  of  sobriety,  intelligence*  and  integrit}^ 
remains  a  minority,  just  so  long  shall  we  have  corruption, 
and  inefficiency,  and  cowardice  in  official  life.  Changing  the 
politics  of  an  administration  will  not  materially  change 
results.  Nothing  could  Ix;  more  absurd  than  the  cr}'  that 
popular  government  is  not  a  success.  Let  ns  first  tr)'  it 
before  we  pronounce  it  a  failure.  Only  one-half  <.»f  the  peo- 
ple have  any  voice  in  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
better  half,  the  half  that  stands  for  the  church,  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  tie,  the  purity  of  the  home,  the  correct 
rearing  of  the  children,  the  promotion  of  temperance,  the 
preservation  of  virtue,  the  condemnation  of  vice  —  this  half 
has  been  entirely  shut  out  from  any  participation  in  munic- 
ipal government.  And  yet  this  class  possesses  in  high 
degree  the  qualities  which  are  most  needed  and  most  cx>n- 
spicuously  lacking. 

If  men  had  made  a  grand  success  of  their  work  in  munic^ 
ipal  government,  women  might  not  be  so  persistent  in 
pressing  their  claims  to  a  representation ;  but  men  have 
made  a  conspicuous  and  self-confessed  failure.  From  ever>' 
city  in  the  country  comes  the  same  cry  of  distress^  **  cor- 
ruption, inefficiency,  and  cowardice  on  the  part  of  officials, 
and  no  hope  of  anything  better."  There  is  hope,  there 
is  relief,  if  the  debt-burdened   and  badly  governed  cities 
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will  accept  it.  No  general  would  give  up  a  battle  with 
a  great  force  in  reserve,  only  waiting  the  call  to  move 
forward.  The  women  of  the  counlr>'  are  this  reserve 
corps.  T*hey  are  vitally  interested  in  every  question  that 
relates  to  the  municipality  :  they  are  intelligent,  patriotic, 
weU-iiLformed»  and  capable ;  they  have  executive  ability, 
they  are  economical,  they  are  resolute  in  enforcing  what  is 
right;  they  are  exacting  in  demanding  the  fulfillment  of 
pledges.  Bring  the  candidates  for  municipal  office  up  to 
the  requirements  of  a  constituency  of  women,  Make  the 
officials  answerable  to  a  constituency  of  women.  If  men 
can  not  be  found  who  will  be  equal  to  these  demands,  then 
take  the  city  officials  from  the  able  and  trustworthy  women 
of  the  community.  But  there  are  many  men  of  business 
ability,  unimpeachable  htjnesty,  and  high  moral  courage 
who  w^ould  be  willing  to  serve  their  municipality,  if  the  offices 
could  be  separated  from  the  influences  of  corrupt  politics 
and  politicians.  There  are  many  such  men  who  would 
gladly  take  an  interest  in  municipal  politics,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  if  they  were  not  in  a  helpless  minority.  Re. 
enforce  these  men  with  a  constituency  of  women,  who  will 
assist  and  sustain  them ;  recognize  the  rights  of  women 
as  citizens;  bring  in  the  best  element  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  worst ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be 
ble  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  government  by  the  people. 
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One  Phase  of  Woman's  Work  for  the  Mlmcipalltv  — 
Address  by  Lillian  Davis  Duncanson  of  Illinois. 

■  A  woman's  home  is,  or  should  be»  her  first  consideration, 
and  she  should  let  no  opportunity  escape  her  to  further  the 
interests  of  that  home.  A  home  under  the  iniuence  of  a 
good  and  wise  woman  who  is  well  informed  in  municipal 
affairs  is  the  ver\'  basis  of  a  better  city  government.  A 
woman  not  only  influences  the  minds  of  the  young  but  in 
a  great  measure  directs  their  future  lives.     How  necessary 
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then  is  it  that  women  should  be  cognizant  of  municipal 
affairs  for  the  education  of  the  future  administrators! 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  some  of  our  wisest  munici- 
palities that  causing  women  to  interest  themselves  in  this 
matter  has  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  people  questions  of 
vital  importance  heretofore  unnoticed.  Why  ?  Because  the 
keen  eye  and  the  quick  perception  belonging  to  woman  have 
been  applied  to  the  matter  of  government,  with  the  cooler 
qualities  of  man  used  heretofore  alone  in  city  affairs. 

The  judicious  administration  of  a  cit>*  government  affects 
more  the  home  and  its  inmates,  the  women  and  children, 
than  the  man  in  his  business.  Good  municipal  government 
means  good  sanitar}'  conditions  and  a  healthful  moral 
atmosphere.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  woman's  work  to  see  that 
the  surroundings  for  her  home  and  children  are  the  very 
best  ?  Will  casting  a  vote  at  the  polls  alone  secure  these  Ci:)o- 
ditions?  The  personal  interest  and  energ)'  of  each  womau 
in  a  municipality  is  needed  to  secure  these  better  condi- 
tions  for  the  present  and  future  generations. 

The  long^alked-t^jf  emancipation  of  woman  will  not  come 
through  voting  alone,  but  must  of  necessity  come  through 
broadening  the  minds  of  women  and  interesting  them 
in  their  home  governments.  Those  of  you  who  are  visit- 
ing Chicago  should  organize  in  your  own  cities  societies  or 
leagues  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
minds  of  your  women.  Tell  your  women  of  the  importance 
of  this  question,  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  course 
of  study;  aid  the  men  by  giving  them  the  valuable  sug- 
gestions  of  thinking  women,  and  all  intelligent  men  will 
honor  women  for  their  acti\'ity  and  help. 

To  the  women  of  Chicago  let  me  say,  keep  on  with  the 
good  work  :  you  have  the  support  of  the  Chicago  men  and 
the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Chicago  press.  I  make 
this  appeal  to  the  younger  women»  who  seem  to  think  that 
time  is  long  and  their  interest  not  yet  needed.  It  is  the 
younger  women,  however,  who  must  carry  on  the  work  so 
well  begun  by  the  pioneers.     Then  go  on  with  the  work. 
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The  education  of  the  masses  is  the  foundation  of  municipal 
reform*  and  municipal  reform  the  Mecca  of  our  hopes. 

IWoMAN^s  Participation  in  Municipal  Government -=- 
I  Address  bv  Laura  M.  Johns  of  Kansas. 

The  old  State  House  in  the  city  of  Boston  has  been  con- 
verted  into  a  storehouse  for  articles  of  historic  value.  On 
the  wall  of  what  was  once  the  House  of  Representatives 
hangs  the  best  evidence  of  what  was  the  early  idea  of  the 
proper  education  for  women  ;  not  only  the  idea,  but  the  idea 
put  into  practice.  This  piece  of  evidence  represents  a 
diploma  of  a  girl  of  that  time.  You  know  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  were  nut  upen  at  first  to 
girls.  Think  of  it!  Public  schools  which  excluded  girls! 
That  was  in  the  time  when  men  made  the  laws  for  all, 
without  the  interference  of  meddling  women.  However, 
there  was  one  of  those  meddling  women  —  one  of  those 
remote  agitators — ^who  made  the  almost  suicidal  attempt 
to  investigate  the  injustice  of  refusing  the  future  mothers 
and  daughters  opportunities  for  education.  She  went  to 
the  school  authorities,  and  there  she  made  an  appeal  for  the 
admission  of  girls  to  the  public  schools.  The  reply  made 
^  was  this:  *'What,  shall  our  good  tax  money  be  used  to 
^school  shes?'* 

The  education  of  girls  at  that  time  was  very  slight  indeed. 
I  think  we  should  not  call  it  education  now,  but  simply  lack 
of  education.     They  had  diplomas,  made   not  of  *' sheep- 

tpkin/'  but  of  canvas,  inscribed   by  the  hand  of  the  fair 
graduate.     They  did  not  call  them  diplomas ;   they  called 
them  **  samplers."     You  may  have  seen  a  sampler  done  by 
your  grandmother  or  great-grandmother.     It  is  a  piece  of 
canvas  about  twelve  inches  square,  and  at  the  top  the  alpha- 
is  worked  out  in  infinitesimal  stitches,  and  if  the  ytmng 
'Oman's  education   was   very   elaborate  she   added   it   in 
Loman  characters.     This  canvas  was  put  under  glass  and 
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framed,  and  hung  on  the  wall,  the  pride  and  admiration  of 
the  family.  The  sampler  that  I  saw  was  worked  by  the 
daughter  of  a  colonial  family.  She  was  rather  more  ambi- 
tious than  the  ordinary'  girl,  and  she  had  undertaken  to 
represent  the  scene  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  arose  exactly  in  the  center  and 
stood  exactly  straight.  The  main  branches  were  exactly  at 
right  angles.  The  little  twigs  hung  exactly  at  right  angles, 
and  on  these  hung  pumpkin-sized  apples  that  filled  me  with 
terror  for  the  life  of  Eve,  who  reclined  luxuriously  on  parish 
green  grass,  the  blades  of  which  stood  up  straight,  but  at 
very  irregular  intervals.  Eve  was  fearfully  "  made  up/* 
Her  hair  was  arranged  with  most  elaborate  pains,  and 
fastened  with  a  c^mb.  It  was  very  plain  that  Eve  never  had 
attended  a  woman's  congress,  or  been  in  a  dress-refonn 
meeting,  because  in  the  outline  of  her  figure  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  proper  functions  of  her  heart,  her  stom- 
ach, her  liver,  and  her  lungs.  1  feel  certain  that  there  was 
no  legislation  against  crinoline,  because  she  had  gone  to  the 
full  extent  of  hoop-skirts ;  and  Adam  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  resplendent  in  colored 
w^aistcoat  and  knee-breeches  and  buttoned  shoes. 

As  far  as  this  wonderful  work  is  from  historical  accuracy, 
and  from  truly  artistic  ideals,  so  far  are  the  opponents  of 
women's  advancement  from  comprehending  the  true  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  this  movement.  They  charge  us  with 
usurpation  of  men  s  prerogatives,  wnth  repudiation,  and 
with  nullification. 

By  our  participation  in  the  municipal  government  of 
Kansas  we  have  shown  that  we  are  not  nullifiers,  but  that 
those  who  would  deprive  us  of  suffrage  are  nullifiers  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Almighty-  The  Almighty  has  decreed 
that  each  human  being  shall  be  responsible  for  himself. 
They  charge  us  with  repudiation  because  we  are  mothers ; 
because  we  are  home-makers  and  home-keepers,  because 
we  have  special  duties  ;  this  is  to  say  that  we  are  repudiators 
because  we  would  make  youth  safe,  because  we  would 
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e  city  streets  clean,  and  because  we  would  make  the 
e.  We  have  repudiated  no  special  duty  of  women ; 
ve  in  those  duties,  and  w^e  urge  the  further  exten* 
hem  to  women.  They  say  we  are  usurpers  of  their 
lives.  To  me  it  is  very  silly  that  women  and  men 
alk  about  women  being  usurpers  of  the  preroga- 
man.  The  right  has  been  ours  as  long  as  we  have 
this  countr}' ;  as  long  as  we  have  brought  up  chil- 
j  long  as  we  have  paid  our  taxes.  I  say  this  right 
I  ours,  and  that  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  exer- 
eof ;  and  now  we  are  demanding  that  we  shall  be 
;d  to  exercise  all  the  rights  which  are  ours.  But 
iople  say  we  are  too  conservative  to  make  useful 
>ur  work  shows  that  we  are  not  too  conserv^ative  to  be 
s  voters.  Our  conser\^atisra  is  not  of  the  sort  to 
rom  duty  and  right.  Whenever  a  measure  requires 
we  have  not  been  found  wanting.  A  Congressman 
le  not  long  ago  that  we  have  not  a  clearly  defined 
t'hat  we  would  do  with  the  ballot.  I  said.  '*  I  wish 
ht  visit  us  and  satisfy  yourself  of  the  worth  of  the 
pToters  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  you  would  see  that 
e  very  clearly  defined  ideas,  and  have  carried  those 
tjugh  and  brought  their  work  to  a  success.    The 

we  are  the  despair  of  the  parties.     We  often  do 

cross-purposes  with  them,  and  we  arouse  antag- 
^ainst  our  sex,  but  we  usually  gain  our  point  in 

the  sort  of  government  we  desire.  You  ask  why 
len  of  Kansas  have  voted  so  largely  with  the 
:an  party?  I  answer,  for  several  strong  reasons; 
hese  is  gratitude  of  the  women  of  the  State  of 
o  ihe  party  which  extended  to  them  the  municipal 
Here  is  a  lesson  for  all  parties,  especially  in 
ates  in  which  woman  sufifrage  bills  are  now  pend- 
have  now  come  to  the  time  of  urging  the  sub- 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  which  provides  for 

enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the   State  of 


II 


It  is  apparent  to    all   those  who  stand   in   the 
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suffrage  watchtower  that  the  conditions  are  pecxiliarlT 
favorable  for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  We  are 
hopeful  that  \vithin  eighteen  months  we  shall  have  full 
citizenship  and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  citizens  in  ibe 
State  of  Kansas,  and  we  entreat  all  friends  of  this  nation  tu 
bear  these  things  in  mind.  Consider  our  situation,  remem- 
ber our  needs,  and  come  to  our  aid.  While  the  conditions 
are  peculiarly  favorable,  the  difficulties  are  tremendon:^. 
The  work  will  be  gigantic.  We  are  preparing  for  the  mosi 
vigorous  woman  suffrage  campaign  that  has  ever  been 
conducted  in  this  nation.  To  do  this  we  must  have  money. 
All  our  work  will  be  gratuitous,  but  we  ask  that  you  shall 
help  us  financially  and  send  us  workers,  and  let  each  State 
take  upon  itself  the  burden  of  sending  to  us  a  speaker,  for 
we  shall  organize  in  every  school  district,  and  ever}'  little 
village,  and  every  town.  We  do  not  propose  to  leave  a  foot 
of  the  great  State  unworked.  It  is  a  great  State,  the  State  of 
Kansas.  It  is  four  hundred  miles  long,  two  hundred  miles 
wide,  a  thous^md  miles  deep, and  as  high  as  the  sky.  There 
are  many  people  who  are  coming  there  who  must  be  con- 
verted. There  is  a  constant  immigration,  and  we  can  not 
leave  a  single  thing  undone.  These  people  are  consLintly 
coming  in,  and  they  must  be  met.  We  must  teach  them 
what  the  full  citizenship  of  women  means.  We  must 
answer  all  their  opposing  arguments,  and  at  last  lead  them 
triumphantly  to  the  ballot-box  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
which  shall  make  us  politically  free. 


DR.  SARAH   C.   HALL   OF   KANSAS   DISCUSSED  THE   PRECEDING 
PAPER  AS   FOLLOWS: 


**  W^e  Kansas  women  were  partially  enfranchised  in  the 
winter  of  1S87,  and  in  April  came  our  spring  election.  In 
our  State,  as  in  others,  the  election  is  preceded  by  caucuses 
or  primaries.  The  women  were  curious  to  know  what 
share  they  would  have  in  the  primaries.    About  one-half 
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of  the  representatives  elected  to  the  nominating^  convention 
were  women," 

Doctor  Hall  was  herself  a  member  of  the  nominating  con- 
vention. She  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  importance  attached  to  her  opinions  after  her  election 
to  this  position.  Numerous  callers  visited  her  to  obtain  her 
influence  in  the  convention  for  themselves  or  for  their 
friends ;  all,  whatever  their  opinion  concerning  woman 
suffrage  before  that  time,  expressed  their  pleasure  that 
women  were  to  assist  in  the  nomination  of  municipal  offi- 
cers. These  facts  were  stated  to  show  that  the  possession 
of  political  equality  by  them  would  increase  the  respect 
entertained  for  women  in  the  average  mind. 


Organization  among  Women  as  an  Instrument  in  Pro- 
moting THE  Interests  of  Political  Liberty— -Ad- 
dress BY  Susan  B.  Anthony  of  New  York. 


I 


During  the  week  of  the  presentation  of  the  work  of  the 
various  organizations  that  have  been  represented  in  this 
Congress,  organizations  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
I  have  been  curious  to  learn  that  **  all  roads  lead  to  Rome/* 
That  is  to  say,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  an  organization  is 
called  the  King's  Daughters,  the  partisan,  or  non-partisan 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  ;  whether  it  is  called 
a  Portia  club,  a  sorosis,  or  a  federation  of  clubs;  a  mis- 
sionary society  to  reclaim  the  heathen  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
or  an  educational  ass(x:iation  ;  whether  it  is  of  the  Jewish, 
of  the  Catholic,  of  the  Protestant,  of  the  Liberal,  or  the 
other  sort  of  religion ;  somehow  or  other,  everybody  and 
ever>'  association  that  has  spoken  or  reported  has  closed  up 
with  the  statement  that  what  they  are  waiting  for  is  the 
ballot. 

Another  curious  thing  I  have  noted  as  I  have  listened  to 
their  reports  is,  that  one  association,  the  Federation  of  Clubs, 
which  is  only  three  years  old  —  not  old  enough  to  vote  yet  — 
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can  count  forty  thousand  members ;  that  the  Relief  Asscx^ia- 
tions  of  Utah,  which  is  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  ceotury 
old,  reports  thirty  thousand  members ;  that  the  Christiaa 
Temperance  Union,  which  is  yet  but  a  little  past  its 
second  decade,  can  report  a  half-million  members;  that 
the  King  s  Daughters,  only  seven  years  old,  can  report 
two  hundred  thousand  members;  and  so  I  might  ran 
through  with  all  the  organizations  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
worlds  that  have  reported  here,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  does  not  report  a 
larger  number  than  the  Woman's  SuflFrage  Association  of 
the  United  States.  Now  why  is  it?  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
and  honestly  that  all  we  number  is  seven  thousand.  This 
is  the  number  that  reported  this  year  to  the  national 
organization,  which  is  an  association  composed  of  all  the 
State  societies  and  local  societies  that  are  united  and  that 
pay  a  little  money.  These  other  societies  have  a  fee,  or 
I  suppose  they  do.  But  I  want  to  say  that  all  this  great 
national  suffrage  movement  that  has  made  this  immense 
revolution  in  this  country,  has  done  the  work  of  agitation^ 
and  has  kept  up  what  Daniel  Webster  called  it,  '*  this  ram* 
pus  of  agitation,"  probably  represents  a  smaller  number  of 
women,  and  especially  represents  a  smaller  amount  of 
money  to  carry  on  its  work  than  any  other  organizatiofii 
under  the  shadow  of  the  American  flag*  We  have  known 
how  to  make  the  noise,  you  see,  and  how  to  bring  the 
whole  world  to  our  organization  in  spirit,  if  not  in  person. 
I  would  philosophize  on  the  reason  why.  It  is  because 
women  have  been  taught  always  to  work  for  something  else 
than  their  ovra  personal  freedom ;  and  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  organize  women  for  the  one  purpose  of 
securing  their  political  liberty  and  political  equality.  It  is 
easy  to  congregate  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  to  tr>'  to  stay  the  tide  of  intemperance  ;  to  tr)*  to 
elevate  the  morals  of  a  community ;  to  try  to  educate  the 
masses  of  the  people  ;  to  tr}'  to  reliev^e  the  poverty  of  the  mis- 
erable ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  the  masses  of 
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women,  any  more  than  the  masses  of  men,  congregate  in 
great  numbers  to  study  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  of  which 
they  complain,  and  to  organize  for  the  removal  of  that 
cause  ;  to  organize  for  the  establishment  of  great  principles 
that  will  be  sure  to  bring  about  the  results  which  they  so 
much  desire. 

Now,  friends,  I  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  what  the 
Lck  of  organization  means,  and  what  a  hindrance  this  lack 
has  been  in  the  great  movement  with  which  I  have  been 
associated.  If  we  could  have  gone  to  our  State  legislatures 
saying  that  we  had  numbered  in  our  association  the  vast 
masses  of  the  women ;  five  millions  of  women  in  these 
United  States  who  sympathize  with  us  in  spirit,  and  who  wish 
we  might  gain  the  end ;  if  we  could  have  demonstrated  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  vStates,  that  we  had  a  thorough  organization 
back  of  our  demand,  we  should  have  had  all  our  demands 
granted  long  ago,  and  each  one  of  the  organizations  which 
have  come  up  here  to  talk  at  this  great  congress  of  women 
would  not  have  been  compelled  to  climax  its  report  with 
the  statement  that  they  are  without  the  ballot,  and  with  the 
assertion  that  they  need  only  the  ballot  to  help  them  carry 
their  work  on  to  greater  success.  I  want  every  single 
woman  of  every  single  organization  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  that  has  thus  reported,  and  that  does  feel  that 
enfranchisement,  that  political  equality  is  the  underlying 
need  to  carry  forward  all  the  great  enterprises  of  the  world  — 
1  want  each  one  to  register  herself,  so  that  I  can  report  them 
all  at  Washington  next  winter,  and  we  will  carry  every 
demand  which  you  want. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery 
is  to  make  the  closing  speech,  and  that  this  meeting  is  not 
adjourned ;  and  I  want  all  nf  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
two  young  women  who  have  made  this  Congress  .possible 
are  my  children.  They  were  educated  in  this  very  small 
company,  this  small  organization  of  which  I  am  a  member; 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  that  organization  has  gradu- 
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ated  a  ^reat  many  first-class  students,  and  among  thetn 
none  so  near  to  my  heart  as  May  Wright  Sewall  and 
Rachel  Foster  Averv. 


SAME    SUBJECT  =  ADDRESS    BY    LILLIE   DEVEREUX    BLAKE  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  two  great  reasons 
why  we  ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  primaiy 
reason  is  because  we  ought  to  have  industrial  equalit}'  with 
men.  What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  women  are  asking 
for  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  ?  It  has  been  said  that  no 
women  except  a  few  unhappy  wives  and  disapp<nnted  old 
maids  want  to  vote,  Who»  then,  are  the  people  that  have 
been  occupying  the  platforms  of  this  Congress?  What  does 
political  liberty  mean  for  woman  f  It  has  been  bitterly 
said  that  in  the  markets  of  the  world  there  is  nothing  so 
cheap  as  womanhood^  and  it  is  literally  true.  Place  that 
sa>'ing  beside  this  other,  that  woman  is  to-day  paid  for  her 
dishonor  better  than  for  anj^hing  else.  Now  we  are  asking 
for  these  privileges  in  order  that  the  humblest  and  the 
highest  workers  may  have  equal  pay  with  men  for  equal 
work.  Not  better,  but  the  same.  You  ask,  *'  What  good 
will  the  ballot  do  ? "  We  have  in  the  State  of  New  York 
thirty  thousand  women  teachers,  paid  only  about  two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  men  who  work  beside  them,  who  are  as 
good  teachers,  if  not  better  than  the  men.  Suppose  these 
women  were  voters ;  they  would  then  control  every  assem- 
bly district  in  the  State.  You  will  see  then  why  these 
women  want  to  have  the  right  to  vote. 

One  other  point  is  that  women  ought  to  have  equality 
before  the  law  in  all  respects,  and  protection  under  it. 
There  is  an  infamous  law  which  still  prevails  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States^  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  which  gives  the  father  the  absolute  control  of 
the  child.    Now  in  New  York,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  the 
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law  has  been  changed  so  that  the  father  and  the  mother  are 
joint  guardians  of  the  child.  How  long  are  we  going  to 
have  the  protection  of  this  law?  In  i860  a  liberal  law  was 
passed,  and  it  stood  for  more  than  eleven  years  on  the 
statute  books»  and  then  an  infamous  legislator,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  friend,  had  the  law  repealed,  and  for  twenty 
years  we  had  to  endure  that  awful  law.  We  have  now 
bad  the  law  amended,  but  how  long  can  we  keep  it?  I 
tell  you  without  the  ballot,  without  the  protection  it  gives, 
"we  are  not  secure  in  any  right.  The  ballot  is  the  founda- 
tion of  political  liberty. 

On  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  there 
is  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  All  of  you  who  have  ever  seen  it 
recollect  how  she  is  represented.  When  that  statue  was  to 
be  designed  a  committee  of  Congress  was  appointed  to 
determine  upon  the  design,  and  upon  that  committee  \vas 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  members  proposed  to  represent  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty with  an  ordinary'  Phrygian  cap,  Jeflferson  Davis  said, 
"  No,  that  cap  was  worn  by  a  slave ;  Liberty  has  always 
been  free.  Put  upon  her  a  helmet/*  And  that  is  the  way 
that  Liberty  stands,  helmeted,  and  with  sword  and  shield. 
If  women  were  made  free  to-day,  the  Phr^'gian  cap  wt.>uld 
be  appropriate,  because  we  have  so  long  been  slaves.  We 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  emancipated  woman  will 
stand  with  the  helmet  on  her  head,  with  the  shield  of  purity 
on  her  arm,  and  the  sword  of  truth  in  her  hand. 


Woman's  Position  and  Influence  in  the  Civil  Law  — 
Address  by  Martha  Strickland  f»F  Michigan. 

A  consideration  of  woman's  position  in  the  civil  law  — 
that  is,  in  our  present  system  of  jurisprudence,  more  prop- 
erly called '* municipal  law" — necessarily  involves  a  con. 
sideration  of  our  earliest  English  ancestors,  of  their  mental 
and  physical  qualities,  the  climate  and  material  environ- 
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ment  in  which  they  lived,  their  origin  and  growth  as  i 
people,  and  their  development  into  a  nation  — all»  in  short 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  character  of  a  government, 

M.  Taine,  in  his  •*  Histor>^  of  English  Literature/*  says: 
'*  At  the  basis  of  the  present,  as  cjf  the  past,  ever  reappears 
an  inner  and  persistent  cause,  the  character  of  a  race/' 
This  is  as  true  of  the  jurisprudence  as  of  the  religion  and 
literature  of  a  people.  The  law  under  which  we  live  today 
in  this  countr}^  is  made  up  of  common  law  and  scatute  law, 
the  unwritten  and  the  written  law,  and  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  rights  and  duties  is  found  in  that  body  of  legal 
principles  which  became  established  through  the  usage  of 
the  English  people  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. This  is  the  source,  primarily,  of  all  the  rights  and 
disabilities,  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  American 
woman  of  the  present.  To  find  our  status  in  the  law  we 
necessarily  turn  to  this  vast  body  of  precedents,  and  we 
find  that  the  English  common  law  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  character.  The  Saxons  were  a  warlike 
and  a  brawny  race ;  they  loved  freedom,  but  it  was  the 
freedom  of  a  semi-savage  state;  they  maintained  rights, 
but  such  rights  as  railitan'  minds  conceive ;  they  fought 
for  equality,  and  the  fighters  were  the  ones  who  obtained 
it ;  they  established  institutions  bearing  the  stamp  of  their 
own  character,  and  that  these  institutions  were  in  the  like- 
ness of  sturdy  and  material  natures  may  be  traced  in  the 
Constitution  of  England  and  in  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Not^\'ithstanding  the  occupation  of  the  British 
Island  by  the  Romans,  their  mental  development  and 
estbetical  culture  found  no  congenial  home  in  the  rude 
time  and  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
island,  by  whom  it  could  not  be  assimilated;  when,  there- 
fore, the  Southern  conquerors  \^athdrew,  the  British  nature 
reasserted  itself. 

The  Normans  carried  to  England  the  pride  of  conquest 
and  feudal  learning.  They  fettered  the  people  with  the 
most  rigorous  of  feudal  governments  and  held  the  bold  and 
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fearless  Saxon  spirit  in  subjection ;  still  the  hardy  northern 
stock  made  its  influence  felt,  and  stamped  with  its  charac- 
ter the  institutions  which  became  established  in  England. 
Vital  through  the  oppressions  and  suppressions  of  the 
conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxon  rights  became  the  rights  of 
Norman  England.  For  centuries  in  the  south  of  Europe 
there  had  existed  a  civilization  —  the  Roman  —  in  %vhich  the 
idea  of  freedom  included  the  freedom  of  wife  and  mother  to 
a  considerable  degree  ;  but  to  the  northward  was  developed 
a  semi-civilization  where  freedom,  equally  cherished,  per- 
tained to  the  only  recognized  force  in  society  —  the  man. 
In  a  wilderness,  and  among  warlike  tribes,  it  takes  mascu- 
line force  and  masculine  courage  to  maintain  life  for  self 
and  family ;  and  to  these  qualities  would  naturally  attach 
the  rights  and  duties  of  social  government.  Hence,  while 
Southern  European  the  Roman  civilization,  presents  to  the 
historian  a  society  made  up  of  individuals  where  the  war- 
like and  the  peaceful,  the  muscular  and  the  nerv^ous,  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine  natures  have  almost  equal  free- 
dom—  a  society  where^the  individual  is  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment—  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  the  British  Islands, 
presents  to  the  same  observer  a  society  whose  fundamental 
principle  is  that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  government.  The 
sunny  skies  of  Italy  smiled  upon  the  queenly  mother,  the 
inspirer  of  youths,  but  the  foggy  air  of  Britain  enveloped 
a  servant  ministering  to  the  physical  wants  of  her  house- 
hold. Held  close  in  the  protection  of  the  master  the  Saxon 
mother  reared  her  family  and  labored  for  the  future,  as  she 
could  not  have  done  in  a  sphere  forbidden  to  her  alike  by 
natural  and  human  law ;  the  muscular,  the  material  rep- 
resentatives of  the  human  race  ruled  the  civilization 
which  founded  the  British  Government,  and,  as  already 
said,  their  rights,  their  legal  privileges  are  the  ones  embod- 
ied in  the  common  law.  To  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  this  common  law  is  our  law.  Since  then  it  has 
been  modified  in  two  ways  —  by  a  subtle,  almost  impercept- 
ible and  gradual  change,  caused  by  the  development  of  the 
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minds  of  our  jurists  to  a  broader  perception  of  the  rights 
and   needs   of   humanity ;    and   by    statutory    enactments 
which  directly  and  positively  change  the  law  from  time  to 
time  in  certain  particulars.     It  is  the  province  of  the  courts 
not  to  make  law  but  to  expound  it,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
inevitable  change  in  the  perceptions  of  mankind  as  to  the 
principles  of  right  and  justice  there  would  be  no  modifi- 
cation of  the  common  law ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  many 
judges  of  varied  experiences  alw^ays  to  expound  the  sam^_ 
principles  in  the  same  way,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  j^H 
minimum  amount  of  change  does  take  place  in  the  unwrit. 
ten  law  of  a  people.     To  this  fact  w^oman  owes  in  a  slight 
degree  an  improved  position  in  the  law  ;  that  which  is  held 
in  one  period  by  one  court  to  be  justifiable,  in  accord  with 
the  rights  of  a  husband  and  father,  is  held  in  a  later  peri(»d 
by  another  court  to  be  extreme  cruelty  and  violative  of  the 
right  and  privilege  of  the  wife  and  mother ;  and  thus  in 
respect  to  physical  coercion,  to  domicile,  and  to  the  nu 
ure  and  control  of  children,  the  law  of  husband  and  wif< 
and  therefore  the  status  of  woman,  has  been  modified 

It  is,  however,  in  the  statute  law  of  America,  and  partial 
larly  in  that  fjf  the  more  western  States,  that  we  find  the 
real  innovations  which  have  removed  the  common  law 
disabilities  f)f  woman,  so  far  as  yet  they  have  been  rt- 
moved.  The  statute  law,  however,  never  applied  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  common  law,  but  only  to  certain  par- 
ticular features  of  it,  as  the  specific  matters  were  brought 
from  time  to  time  to  the  attention  of  our  legislators.  It 
follows  that  the  changes  arc  fragmentary,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  inconsistent  and  inharmonious  wnth  the 
common  law,  so  that  the  real  status  of  woman  to-day  is 
based  only  upon  the  old  common-law  disability  growing 
out  of  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  family,  w^hile  at  the 
same  time  here  and  there  she  holds  a  position  of  con. 
siderable  freedom  and  power.  She  still  is,  if  married, 
only  a  part  of  an  entity.  She  lives  in  a  state  of  covert- 
ure ;  that  is,  a  subject  condition  in  which  she  is  covered^ 
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or  held,  or  protected  by  the  stronger  member  of  the  family 
—  her  husband.  Therefore,  he  represents  her;  therefore, 
her  domicile  follows  his;  therefore,  his  judgment  as  to 
the  care,  nurture,  and  control  of  her  children  is  authori- 
tative. As  a  matter  of  law,  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  the  man  possesses  by  virtue  of  his  fatherhood 
the  right  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  children ;  but 
by  statutory  changes  in  most  of  the  States  he  does  not 
now,  as  formerly^  upon  marriage,  become  possessed  of  such 
property  as  his  wife  may  then  own ;  still,  he  has  the  right 
to-day  (in  spite  of  the  statutes  giving  to  a  married  woman 
the  right  to  own  and  hold  property  hers  before  marriage, 
and  that  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase  afterward)  to  collect 
her  wages  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  States  of 
the  Union, 

No  longer  than  one  year  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  directly  held  this  doctrine,  thereby  merely 
announcing  a  familiar  principle  of  the  common  law  which 
had  never  in  that  State  been  repealed.  The  case  is  an 
interesting  one  from  the  illustration  it  presents  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  enlightened  judgment  of  to-day  may  be 
wholly  in  advance  of  the  existing  law.  The  circumstances 
were  these : 

An  elderly  gentleman  of  property  becoming  ill  was  taken 
into  the  home  of  a  neighbor  and  by  the  woman  of  the  house 
kindly  nursed  until  his  death.  When  his  estate  was  being 
administered  in  the  Probate  Court  the  woman  presented 
her  claim  for  scrv^ices ;  it  was  denied.  There  was  no  dispute 
of  her  having  performed  them,  nor  of  their  value,  but  the 
court  held  that  the  woman,  being  a  wife,  had  no  right  of 
action  ;  that  her  services  belonged  to  her  husband,  and  must 
be  considered  as  rendered  for  him ;  that  the  claim  being  made 
in  her  name,  and  there  being  no  evidence  of  an  assignment 
to  her  of  the  claim  from  her  husband,  she  had  no  right  of 
action  and  could  not  recover.  The  case  was  carried 
through  the  circuit  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
^^here  the  doctrine  of  the  Probate  Court  was  reaffirmed. 
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In  another  case  passed  upon  by  the  same  cotirt  at  the  same 
term  a  similar  affirmation  of  a  common-law  disability  was 
made,  although,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  case*  it  operated 
to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  wife.  A  married  woniaa 
owning  certain  real  estate  neglected  to  pay  her  taxe^, 
whereupon  the  marshal,  with  a  tax-warrant  for  their  collec- 
tion,  leWed  upon  her  personal  property,  consisting  of  cloth- 
ing and  other  personal  p<3ssessions.  A  part  of  the  property 
levied  upon  had  belonged  to  her  before  marriage,  but  most 
of  it  consisted  of  clothing  purchased  and  made  in  the 
"  ordinary  course  of  married  life,"  as  the  court  stated  in 
rendering  the  decision.  The  husband  thereupon  brought 
replevin  for  the  property  from  the  marshal,  setting  up,  as 
of  course  he  must»  his  personal  ownership  of  the  property, 
being  careful  to  repleWn  only  that  which  had  been  pur- 
chased during  marriage.  This  case  also  found  its  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  right  of  action  in  the  husband 
was  maintained  and  he  recovered  the  property ;  thus,  you 
see,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  wresting  the  common4aw  disa* 
bility  of  the  wife  to  the  purpose  supposed  by  some  to  be 
inimical  to  the  common-law  unity  of  the  family,  thai  of  a 
wife's  wearing  her  husband's  clothes. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  feature  of  the  law  has  there  been 
greater  change  by  statutory  enactment  than  in  that  of  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  bond  in  case  of  ill-doing  of  t»ne  of 
the  parties.  The  statutes  of  the  States  are  too  various  for 
presentation  here,  but  in  a  general  way  certain  principle's 
characterizing  the  innovations  may  be  given.  In  spite  of 
the  popular  belief  to  the  contTary»  fostered  by  the  sensual 
and  sometimes  incomplete  newspaper  reports  of  the  p 
ceedings  in  divorce  cases,  it  is  a  principle  of  unive 
application  that  dissolution  can  not  be  had  where  both 
parties  are  at  fault.  It  is  only  for  evil-doing  on  the  part 
of  one,  with  right-doing  on  the  part  of  the  other  that 
divorce  is  legally  granted.  Again,  contrary  also  to  a  some- 
what prevalent  opinion,  divorce  is  not  granted  for  incom- 
patibility, and  never  is  it  granted  from  the  standpoint  of  th& 
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law  when  desired  by  both  parties.  The  one  must  have  done 
wrong,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  other,  and  that  oih^r 
have  sought  redress  against  the  desire  of  the  one,  if  relief 
is  to  be  obtained.  Should  the  knowledge  of  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  for  the  obtaining  of  the  divorce  come 
to  the  court  before  decree  the  case  is  lost ;  should  it  come 
after  decree  the  divorce  is  held  invalid.  This  wrong-doing 
must  be  that  specified  by  the  statute  of  the  particular  State 
in  which  relief  is  sought,  and  that  State  must  be  the  State 
in  which  the  one  seeking  relief  has  bona  fide  residence. 
Over  and  over  again  divorces  have  l>een  held  invalid  by  the 
courts  of  the  State  in  which  the  applicant  really  resided, 
though  granted  by  a  sister  State  in  which  residence  had 
been  falsely  claimed.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  divorces  are  frequently  granted  where  mutually 
desired.  This  is  very  true,  but  the  mutal  desire  does  not, 
and  must  not,  appear  in  the  proceedings.  Should  it  do  so 
it  would  be  fatal  to  the  case.  What  appears  in  these 
cases  is  that  the  defendant  does  not  defend,  obviously 
because  he  is  guilty  and  therefore  has  no  defense,  S(j  argues 
the  law ;  but  even  then  the  complainant  must  make  his  or 
her  case.  Decree  fin*  divorce  can  not  be  taken  upon  the 
confession  of  judgment.  True,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
so  strong  a  case  against  one  not  defending,  but  it  must  be 
made  by  proof  establishing  clearly  the  commission  of  the 
wrong-doing  prescribed  by  the  statute  as  a  cause  for  disso- 
lution. The  self-respecting  lawyer  takes  infinitely  more 
care  in  his  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  divorce  case 
when  it  is  defended  than  in  any  other,  for  his  chances  of 
success  are  at  the  minimum,  the  number  of  victories  in 
contested  divorce  cases  averaging  less  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  litigation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  litigation 
between  a  person  friendless  and  in  poverty  and  a  powerful 
corporation.  The  theory  of  the  law  of  divorce  is  that  it  is 
granted  to  the  innocent  party  as  a  relief  from  the  statutory 
%vrong-doing  of  the  other,  and  as  a  punishment  to  the  guilty 
one.     The  grounds  of  divorce  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
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more  liberal  States  are,  generally  speaking^,  adulter\%  impo- 
tency,  extreme  and  inhuman  cruelty,  gross  and  wanton 
non-support  of  wife  with  ability  to  support,  and  desertion. 
In  the  case  of  desertion  especially  there  must  be  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  innocent  part)*.  It  is  not  desertion 
if  the  one  deserted  is  willing  the  other  shall  go.  The 
statutes  in  this  case  provide  the  period  for  which  the  deser- 
tion shall  have  continued  before  constituting  a  ground  for 
divorce. 

These  are  in  the  main  the  principles  underlying  the 
present  divorce  laws.  As  before  said,  the  statutes  are  nol 
uniform,  many  of  the  States  permitting  divorce  for  the  sole 
cause,  adulter)* ;  others  prescribing  more  than  the  one  cause, 
but  not  all  of  those  given  above.  There  is,  too,  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  holdings  of  the  court  as  to  what  constitutes 
gross  and  wanton  non-support  and  extreme  cruelty.  I  know 
of  a  case  in  which  a  learned  judge  writing  a  dissenting 
opinion,  and  holding  that  a  decree  of  divorce  should  nol 
be  granted,  intimated  that  the  evidence  showed  the  hus- 
band had  choked  his  wife,  and  had  given  her  physical  blob's, 
but  not\^4thstanding,  gathering  from  the  testimony  that  she 
bad  married  her  husband  with  a  view  of  support,  held,  to 
quote  his  language,  that  *•  she  should  be  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  ordinary  inconveniences  of  married  life."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  judicial  mind  to  see 
that  certain  phases  of  conduct  wholly  apart  from  ph\*sical 
abuse  and  indignity  may  constitute  more  extreme  cruelty 
than  any  amount  of  physical  violence.  Thus  there  is  great 
latitude  for  different  administration  of  the  same  statute  by 
the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  various  courts.  Especially 
do  we  find  this  variance  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  custody  and  control  of  children  in  cases  of 
separation  of  the  parents.  Where  they  do  not  separate, 
there  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  question  as  to  this,  for 
the  guardianship  vests  in  the  father  by  virtue  of  his  father- 
hood. In  case  of  separation  he  formerly  took  the  child. 
Now  some  of  the  most  liberal  statutes  pro\*ide  that  the 
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children  below  a  specified  age  shall  be  put  in  the  custody 

and  control  of  the  mother,  and  that  those  over  that  age 

1     shall   remain  under  the  c<jntrol  of  the  father;   but  these 

^Btattites  are  themselves  subject   to  the   discretion   of  the 

^pxidge  upon  the  point  of  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  no 

^judge  is  required  to  make  other  disposition  upon  this  point 

than  that  which  he  deems  desirable.     It  follows^  therefore, 

that  in  some  courts  children  arc  frequently  confided  to  the 

mother,  while  in  other  courts,  under  the  same  statute,  and 

upon   the  same  state   of  facts,  they  are  retained   by  the 

father. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  father's  legal  guardianship  of 
the  child,  he  has  the  right  to  appoint  the  testamentary 
guardian,  and  formerly  he  could  do  so  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  mother.  In  certain  States  this  right  has 
been  modified  ;  in  others  it  remains  unchanged.  In  Michi* 
gan,  although  he  may  appoint  the  testamentary  guardian, 
the  Probate  Court,  before  confirming  the  appointment,  on 
the  probating  of  the  will,  is  required  to  cite  the  mother  to 
appear  before  it  and  give  her  view  of  the  appointment. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  which  binds  the  judge  to 
regard  the  mother's  view,  so  that  really  the  law  is  not 
greatly  improved. 

The  legal  unity  of  husband  and  wife  has  perhaps  been 
more  strenuously  retained  in  the  matter  of  their  testifying 
for  or  against  'each  other  in  the  courts,  and  also  in  regard 
to  an  action  by  the  wife  for  the  tort  of  the  husband,  than  in 
any  other  particular.  In  some  States  if  the  consent  of  the 
husband  or  wife  is  given  the  testimony  of  the  other  may  be 
taken.  In  other  States  not  even  this  is  allowed.  Until 
very  recently  the  wife  has  been  supposed  to  be  incompetent 
to  bring  an  action  of  tort  against  her  husband.  In  so  far  as 
the  statutes  of  the  various  States  have  remov^ed  common- 
law  disabilities  and  secured  positive  rights  to  women,  they 
have  done  so  by  departing  from  the  common-law  theory 
of  the  family  as  the  imit  of  society  and  recognizing  the 
distinctive  individuality  of  the  married  woman.     It  must 
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ever  be  that  partial  changes,  not  affecting  the  imderlying 
principles  of  law,  can  give  but  incomplete  relief. 

So  far  the  law  has  been  considered  with  regard  to  the 
status  or  position  of  the  married  woman.  The  changes 
relating  to  woman  irrespective  of  marriage  are  chiefly 
those  granting  the  franchise  and  relating  to  her  right  ta 
office.  In  many  of  the  States  woman  has  modified  suffrage. 
This  is  granted  generally  upon  matters  relating  to  schools. 
In  a  few  of  the  States  she  has  municipal  suffrage,  and  in 
one  full  suflfrage. 

Her  right  to  office  is  more  extended.  She  has  a  common- 
law  right  to  the  offices  called  ministerial  as  distinguished 
from  judicial.  To  the  former,  the  English  decisions  from 
James  L  down  establish  her  right.  This  right  was  first 
recognized  as  a  consequence  of  her  inheritance  of  property. 
In  early  times  in  England  she  could  not  inherit  the  estates 
of  her  ancestors ;  but  later  improper  feuds  came  to  be 
recognized  in  the  law,  and  these,  it  was  held,  might  descend 
to  a  woman.  Finally  her  right  to  the  offices  attached  to  her 
estate  was  recognized,  and  from  this  beginning  is  to  be 
traced  her  common-law  right  to  office.  The  question  fre- 
quently came  before  the  courts  in -those  early  days,  and  the 
right  was  sustained  upon  the  theory  that  the  offices  being 
ministerial  their  functions  were  susceptible  of  exerci.se 
thn^ugh  a  deputy,  and  therefore  woman,  being  able  to 
appoint  a  deputy,  might  hold  the  title  to  the  office.  In  such 
offices  as  require  discretion  deputies  can  not  act,  and  these 
she  could  not  hold.  Curiously  enough,  this  distinction  has 
led  to  the  anomaly  that  under  it  woman  to-day  is  eligible 
to  offices  for  which  she  is  perhaps  by  nature  least  fitted; 
while  many,  regarding  her  fitness  for  which  there  can  be 
no  question,  can  not  be  occupied  by  her  unless  through 
statutory  provisions.  She  may  hold  tho.se  in  which  a 
deputy  may  be  apfH5inted,  though  it  be  of  so  uncongenial  a 
nature  as  that  of  constable  or  sheriff;  she  may  not  h< 
such  as  require  the  exercise  of  discretion,  though  it  be 
so  congenial  as  that  of  legislator,  governor,  or  judge. 
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Leaving  the  subject  of  woman's  status  in  the  law  and 
approaching  that  of  her  influence,  we  come  from  a  field 
rich  with  realities  to  one  almost  barren,  unless  it  be  in  the 
promises  of  future  possibilities.  Woman  s  direct  influence 
in  the  law  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the  few 
localities,  already  mentioned,  where  she  has  the  franchise. 
Neither  in  the  making  of  the  law  nor  in  administering  it 
has  she  any  direct  influence ;  the  most  she  can  be  said  to 
have  is  the  right  of  petition,  and  this  right  she  is  every- 
where claiming.  In  many  States  this  indirect  influence  has 
been  felt  in  legislation  relating  to  education,  temperance, 
and  sexual  morality.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  sentiment  of  women  in  this  direction  has  had  a  power- 
ful indirect  influence,  and  that  our  laws  are  from  year  to 
year  becoming  more  and  more  (by  fragments,  of  course)  in 
harmony  with  their  views. 

It  is  in  the  administration  of  the  law  that  her  influence 
is  least  felt.  So  recently  and  so  limitedly  has  she  been 
received  in  the  courts  as  an  attorney,  and  so  wholly  is 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  courts,  with  this  single  excep- 
tion, made  up  of  men,  that  her  influence  there  can  scarcely 
be  claimed  as  available.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of 
the  most  lamentable  features  of  woman's  position  and  in- 
fluence in  the  law.  The  differences  between  man's  nature 
and  woman's  nature  are  a  bar,  eternal  as  are  nature's  laws, 
the  equitable  administration  of  justice  by  men  alone. 
Men  can  not  know  all  the  subtle  springs  of  feeling  and 
action  hidden  withm  woman's  complex  organization.  They 
can  not  measure  her  needs  by  their  own,  nor  mark  for  her 
the  path  which  her  own  nature  and  her  nature's  God  traces 
through  the  Avildemess  of  human  thought  and  action. 
And  yet  from  the  paved  market-place  in  ancient  Rome, 
where  sat  the  magistrates  for  the  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness, to  the  wider  forum  of  civilized  America,  woman's 
legal  rights  have  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  masculine 
knowledge  and  manly  chivalr}^  The  result  is  that  women 
have  suffered,   and   through  women    all    humanity.     For 
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broad  as  is  man's  outlook  upon  the  world  of  knowledge, 
and  deep  as  are  the  well-springs  of  his  love  and  tenderness 
for  woman,  that  complete  appreciation  of  needs  and  innate 
^  NTnpathy  with  wants  which  members  of  one  sex  alone  can 
have  for  one  another,  and  which  is  the  g«>lden  heart  of 
justice,  has  been  wanting  to  his  adjudications.     It  is  some- 
limes  claimed  that  men  are  better  friends  to  women  than 
women  are  to  one  another.      All  womanly,  worldly  expe- 
rience denies  this.     Men  are,  it  is  true,  generous  lovers; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  simple,  true,  appreciative 
friendship,  that  of  women  for  women  can  not  be  surpas 
and  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  men  for  men.     There  is 
innate  knowledge  that  comes  from  sameness  of  organii 
tion,  which  seizes  upon  the  difficulties  of  life  and  solves 
problem  for  weal  or  woe  without  delay  or  difficulty.    Tl 
innate  knowledge  women  have  of  women,  and  men  of  men , 
but  the  distinct  individuality  of  the  sexes  forbids  it  to  one 
sex  of  the  other,  and  so  we  find  that  the  administration  of 
law  involving  women's  interests  to-day  wants  the  complete 
justice  which  the  advanced  thought  of  the  time  demands. 
Not  only  must  women,  for  the  establishment  of  their  c*jm- 
plete  rights,  be  represented  at  the  bar  by  those  of  legal 
knowledge  who  are  capable  of  viewing  their  interests  from 
the  standpoint  of  perfect  sympathy,  but  they  should  be  able 
to  take  their  rights  and  wrongs  to  courts  capable  of  the 
same  perfect  understanding,  and  submit  their  causes  lo 
juries  of  their  fellow-women  —  to  juries  of  their  unques- 
tioned   peers.      Perhaps    among    all    the    innovations   in 
Edward  Bellamy's  wonderful  book,  **  Looking  Backiii'ard,' 
the  most  important  is  the  one  answering  this  need.    He 
pictures  to  us  a  system  in  which  causes  where  both  parties 
are  women  are  tried  before  women  judges,  while  those 
where  the  litigants  are  a  man  and  a  woman  are  tried  before 
judges  of  either  sex.     This  is  what  we  need  now ;  and  it  is 
as  well  adapted  to  our  own  time  as  to  the  year  2000— at 
least  it  is  as  well  adapted  as  any  scheme  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women  can  be  under  our  present  industrial  system. 
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ly  not  be  necessary  that  in  every  case  where  women 
are  litigants  only  women  should  be  upon  the  bench  and 
jur^'.  It  probably  would  be  better  that  both  sexes  be  rep- 
resented even  then.  There  can  not  be  as  rounded,  com- 
plete, harmonious  action  in  any  department  of  life  by  men 
or  women  alone  as  there  can  be  by  both. 

Humanity  is  dual  in  its  nature,  and  the  masculine  and 
feminine  qualities  gain  additional  strength  and  perfection 
through  union  with  each  other.  Possibly,  nay,  I  would 
say  certainly,  woman's  judgment  upon  woman  might  well 
be  tempered  by  that  mercy  toward  women  which  is  the 
proverbial  quality  of  man.  But  the  knowledge  each  sex 
has  of  its  own  needs  is,  after  all,  the  chief  requisite  in 
judge  and  jur}^ ;  and  if  the  qualities  of  both  sexes  are  not  to 
be  brought  into  play,  then  by  all  means  let  women's  inter- 
ests be  the  especial  care  of  women,  and  men  s  interests  be 
the  especial  care  of  men.  In  the  practice  of  the  law  the 
opinion  has  been  forced  upon  me  that  not  only  is  there 
need  of  women  lawyers,  but  of  women  in  all  parts  of  our 
judicial  system.  Now  it  is  a  mother  asking  for  the 
custody  of  her  child,  and  that  too  in  a  State  where  the 
laws  are  so  liberal  that  in  case  of  separation  of  father  and 
mother  the  mother  \s  prima  facie  entitled  to  its  custody,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  father  to  show  the  mother  s 
unfitness:  but  the  judge,  admitting  the  mothers  perfect 
competency,  gives  the  custody  (>f  a  little  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  of  nine  years  to  the  father,  because,  as  stated  by  him, 
**  the  father  appears  to  love  the  child,  and  I  think  would 
suffer  very  much  in  giving  it  up/'  Again,  when  an  un- 
happy wife  and  mother  wins  relief  from  bonds  not  longer 
to  be  endured  because  of  the  fault  of  the  husband  and 
father,  and  is  given,  as  she  should  be,  the  custody  of  her 
children,  it  is  of  almost  universal  practice  for  the  judge,  in 
dividing  the  property  acquired  during  the  marriage,  to  ^\y^ 
the  wife  often  less,  but  never  more,  than  one-third  of  the 
estate.  From  this  third  she  must  support  and  rear  her 
children  and  maintain  herself,  handicapped  as  she  is  both 
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by  her  sex  and  her  guardianship  of  her  Hltle  ones :  while 
their  father,  with  none  but  himself  to  support,  and  better 
equipped  by  nature  and  social  economic  conditions  for  a 
struggle  with  the  world,  is  permitted  to  retain  two4hirds 
of  the  whole.  The  judge  is  familiar  with  the  wants  of 
men  in  the  business  world  ;  he  knows  the  needs  of  the  rmn 
for  capital,  and  he  reasons,  **  If  I  take  from  him  moie 
than  a  third  of  his  property  he  will  be  crippled,  and  perl 
can  not  keep  his  business  standing,"  etc.;  and  so,  wi 
meaning  to  be  heartless  or  unfair,  he,  because  of  his  incoiiii> 
petency  to  view  the  situation  of  the  woman  from  the  stand- 
point j^of  experience,  fails  in  complete  equity.  A  woman 
would  know  full  well  the  difficulties  to  be  met  by  a  mother 
thus  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  and  would  add  the 
weight  of  her  knowledge  to  the  decision.  There  is.  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  range  of  our  daily  experience  no  more 
glaring  inconsistency  than  the  failure  to  give  women  their 
full  property  rights,  while  at  the  same  time  deprecating 
their  entering  various  new  fields  for  their  own  and  their 
children's  support.  "  Women  should  remain  in  the  home: 
they  have  higher  and  holier  duties  to  perform  than  that  of 
breadAvinning,"  is  cried  from  ever^^  side  ;  and  then  st^aigh^ 
way,  if  their  rightful  protector  fails  in  his  duty,  instead  of 
giving  his  substance  to  the  woman  so  that  she  may  remain 
in  the  home  and  fill  her  *'  proper  sphere,"  the  court  gives 
her  a  paltry  part,  and  she  is  left  to  perish  in  that  home,  vr 
to  go  out  into  the  world  and  compete  with  man  for  daily 
bread. 

But  space  does  not  admit  of  relating  the  cases  which  have 
demonstrated  to  me  the  truth  of  my  position.  I  must  om- 
tent  myself  with  showing  its  antecedent  probability  from 
propositions  admitted  by  all,  and  the  assertion  that  my  expe- 
rience confirms  it.  In  the  relations  of  husband  and  wile, 
parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  —  all  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, in  short  —  a  little  thought  -vWU  show  that  woman's 
knowledge  —  woman's  instinct,  if  so  you  please  to  call  it  — 
should  find  play  in  their  adjustment.     What  can  the  man 


md  father  know  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  woman  and 

Kber?  He  can  learn  something  from  what  he  sees  as, 
ding  upon  the  eminence  of  fatherhood,  he  looks  up  to 
he  summit  of  motherhood  towering  beyond  him.  But,  ah  I 
irho  shall  say  what  verdant  depths,  what  cr\'stal  springs  of 
bought  and  feeling  are  hidden  beyond  his  ken !  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  arraigning  man's  wisdom, 
aan's  love  of  justice,  or  that  attribute  which  gives  the  charm 
if  poesy  to  life's  prosaic  details  =—  man's  chivalry;  I  am 
Qerely  saying  that  there  are  some  things  men  do  not  know, 
hat  men  can  not  learn,  and  that  women  do  know.  Neither 
io  I  arraign  the  past,  nor  fail  to  see  how  natural  it  is  that 
re  to-day  are  suffering  the  necessary  results  of  having  out- 
jown  our  environment.  Our  civilization  had  its  birth  in  a 
rude  and  barbarous  age :  and  especially,  as  we  have  seen, 
lid  our  common  law  spring  from  a  condition  far  different 
rom  the  present.  It  had  its  origin  and  early  development 
^hen  the  material  interests  of  life  were  uppermost;  when 
he  muscular,  the  aggressive  qualities  of  human  nature 
rere  the  ones  required  for  the  establishment  of  human 
ights  and  the  maintenance  of  human  government.  And 
o  man,  by  nature  endowed  with  the  ability  to  cope 
irith  the  necessities  of  those  times,  was  the  active  element 
ti  society  and  government,  and  naturally  gave  the  color- 
ng  of  his  nature  to  the  jurisprudence  which  developed. 
n  this  jurisprudence  woman,  the  member  of  the  human 
ace  representing  by  her  weaker  physical  organization  and 
ler  peculiar  qualities  of  mind  the  more  esthetic  and  ethical 
Qterests  of  the  race,  held  the  place  of  ward,  so  to  speak, 
i>  the  dominant  sex.  It  was  sought  to  protect  her,  that 
ler  high  mission  of  motherhood  might  not  be  jeopardized 
y  contact  with  the  crude  and  incongruous  influences  of 
mter  life  in  a  material  age.  And  it  is  well.  Who  shall  say 
fhat  development  the  race  may  not  have  reached  from 
his  very  protection  ;  from  the  seclusion  incident  to  the  con- 
iition  of  coverture  and  dependence!  We  can  not  know. 
?he  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  whatever  of  greatness  and 
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glory  womanhood  has  reached  has  been  achieved  under  the 
conditions  men  have  imposed.  That  other  conditions  would 
have  produced  better  results  is  not  known,  and  does  not  to 
me  seem  probable.  Now,  however,  all  is  changed,  or  at 
least  is  changing.  The  material  world  is  well-nigh  subdued. 
Man's  dominion  over  the  earth  is  accomplished.  There  is 
developing  a  desire  for  a  more  esthetic  and  ethical  era 
among  mankind.  After  a  little,  upon  the  world  of  human 
life  there  will  burst  the  full  day  of  woman's  emancipation. 
In  that  day  will  be  recognized  the  distinct  individuality  of 
her  nature,  and  the  need  for  full  and  perfect  justice,  that 
her  qualities  of  head  and  heart  may  be  brought  into  play. 
Then  in  the  forum  she  will  take  her  place  by  the  side  of 
her  brother  man,  endowed  with  full  powers  to  administer 
justice.  The  two  shall  form  a  perfect  whole,  each  part 
supplementing  the  other,  and  each  giving  to  the  other 
the  benefit  of  a  different  organization  and  a  different 
experience. 

From  this  view  of  woman's  position  and  influence  in  the 
civil  law  let  us  gather  hope  for  the  future  of  hum;,:iity. 
Gradual  as  the  change  from  her  condition  of  dependence 
to  her  present  anomalous  position  of  semi-independence 
has  been,  we  can  see  that  it  is  in  the  logic  of  human 
progress  for  her  to  attain  equality. 


The  Ethics  of  Suffrage  —  Address  bv  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  of  New  York. 


The  basic  idea  of  the  republic  is  the  right  of  self^go^'ern. 
ment ;  the  right  of  ev^er)'  citizen  to  choose  his  own  repre* 
sentati ves  and  to  make  the  laws  under  which  he  lives ;  and 
as  this  right  can  be  secured  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  every  qualilied 
person  indicates  his  true  political  status  as  a  citizen  in  a 
republic. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  simply  the  right  to  govern  one's 
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self.  Every  human  being  is  bom  into  the  world  with  this 
right,  and  the  desire  to  exercise  it  comes  naturally  with  the 
responsibilities  of  life.  **  The  highest  earthly  desire  of  a 
ripened  mind/*  says  Thomas  Arnold,  *'  is  the  desire  to 
take  an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of  government." 
Those  only  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  this  dignity 
can  measure  the  extent  to  which  women  are  defrauded  as 
citizens  of  this  great  republic ;  neither  can  others  measure 
the  loss  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  of  the  wisdom  of  rep- 
resentative women. 

When  men  say  that  women  do  not  desire  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  prefer  masculine  domination  to  self-govem- 
ment.  they  falsify  every  page  of  history,  every  fact  of 
human  nature.  The  chronic  condition  of  rebellion,  even  of 
children  against  the  control  of  nurses,  elder  brothers,  sisters. 
parents,  and  teachers,  is  a  protest  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
self-government.  Boys  in  schools  and  colleges  find  their 
happiness  in  disobeying  rules,  in  circumventing  and  def}- 
ing  teachers  and  professors:  and  their  youthful  pranks  are 
so  many  protests  against  a  government  in  which  they  have 
no  voice,  and  afford  one  of  the  most  pleasing  topics  of 
conversation  in  after  life. 

The  general  unrest  of  the  subjects  of  kings,  emperors, 
and  czars,  expressed  in  secret  plottings  or  open  defiance 
against  self-constituted  authorities,  shows  the  settled  hatred 
of  all  people  for  governments  to  which  they  have  not 
consented.  But  it  is  said  that  on  this  point  women  are 
peculiar,  that  they  differ  from  all  other  classes,  that  being 
dependent  they  naturally  prefer  being  governed  by  others. 
The  facts  of  history  contradict  the  assertion.  These  show 
that  women  have  always  been,  as  far  as  they  dared,  in  a 
state  of  half-concealed  resistance  to  fathers,  husbands,  and 
all  self-constituted  authorities ;  as  far  as  good  policy  per- 
mitted them  to  manifest  their  real  feelings  they  have  done 
so.  It  has  taken  the  whole  power  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law  to  hold  woman  in  the  subordinate  position  which  it  is 
said  she  willingly  accepts.     If  woman  had  no  will,  no  self- 
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assertion, 


of  her 


to  start  ^vith,  what 


?  opinions 
the  terrible  persecutions  of  the  sex  in  the  past  ? 

So  persistent  and  merciless  has  been  the  effort  todominatt 
the  feminine  element  in  humanity^  that  we  m^a}*  well  won- 
der at  the  steady  resistance  maintained  by  woman  through 
the  centuries.  She  has  shown  all  along  her  love  of  inditid* 
nal  freedom,  her  desire  for  self-government :  while  her 
achievements  in  practical  affairs  and  her  courage  in  the 
great  emergencies  of  life  have  vindicated  her  capadt}*  to 
exercise  this  right. 

These,  one  and  all,  are  so  many  protests  against  absolute 
authority  and  so  many  testimonials  in  favor  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  form  of  government  that  has 
never  been  fairly  tried. 

The  few  experiments  that  have  been  made  here  and 
there  in  some  exceptional  homes»  schools^  and  territories 
have  been  only  partially  successful,  because  the  smrotmd- 
ing  influences  have  been  adverse.  When  we  awake  to  the 
fact  that  our  schools  are  places  for  training  citizens  of  a 
republic,  the  rights  and  duties  involved  in  self-government 
will  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  universities. 

Woman  suffrage  means  a  complete  revolution  in  our  gov- 
emment,  religion,  and  social  life ;  a  revision  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, an  expurgated  edition  of  our  statute  laws  and  ctxies.  ci%*il 
and  criminal.  It  means  equal  representation  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  and  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  that  woman  may  be 
tried  by  her  own  peers,  by  judges  and  advocates  of  her 
own  choosing.  It  means  light  and  sunshine,  mercy  and 
peace  in  our  dungeons,  jails,  and  prisons ;  the  barbaroos 
idea  of  punishment  superseded  by  the  divine  idea  of  refor- 
mation. It  means  police  matrons  in  all  our  station-houses, 
that  young  girls  when  arrested  during  the  night,  intoxi- 
cated and  otherwise  helpless,  may  be  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  judicious  women,  and  not  left  wholly  to  the  mercy 
of  a  male  police. 

In  religion  it  means  the  worship  of  humanit}'  rather  than 
of  an  unknown  God  ;  a  church  in  which  the  feminine  ele- 
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ment   in   Christianity   will  be    recogrnized,   in   which   the 
■  mother  of  the  race  shall  be  more  sacred  than  symbols^  sac- 
"  raments,  and  altars  :  more  worthy  of  reverence  than  bishops 
and  priests. 

A  government  and  a  religion  that  do  not  recognize  the 
Incomplete  equality  of  woman  are  unworthy  our  intelligent 
Hfupport.     And  what  does  woman  suffrage  mean  in  social 
^bife  ?    Health  and  happiness  for  women  and  children ;  one 
Hcode  of   morals  for  men  and   women;   love   and   liberty. 
V  p^^ce  and  purity  in  the  home ;  cleanliness  and  order  in  the 
streets  and  alleys ;    good   sanitary   arrangements   in    the 
homes  of  the  pcxir :   good  morals  and  manners  taught  in 
the  schools;  the  crippling  influence  of  fear  of  an  angry 
God.  a  cunning  devil,  censorious  teachers,  severe  parents, 
all  lifted  from  the  minds  of  children,  so  long  oppressed 
with  apprehensions  of  danger  on  ever^^  side.     We  can  ni>t 
estimate  the  loss  to  the  world  in  this  repression  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  development  through  childhood  and 
youth. 

Woman  suffrage  means  a  new  and  nobler  type  of  men 
and  women,  wnth  mutual  love  and  respect  for  each  other ; 
it  means  equal  authority  in  the  home ;  equal  place  in  the 
trades  and  professions ;  equal  honor  and  credit  in  the  world 
of  work. 

Our  civilization  to-day  is  simply  mascnline.  Everything 
is  carried  by  force,  and  violence,  and  war.  and  will  be  until 
the  feminine  element  is  fully  recognized  and  has  equal 
power  in  the  regulation  of  human  affairs.  Then  we  shall 
substitute  cooperation  fur  competition » persuasion  for  coer- 
cion ;   then  we  shall  have  everywhere 


Two  heads  in  cotincii.  two  beside  the  hearth. 

Two  in  thii  tangled  business  of  the  \vorld, 

Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life. 

Two  plummets  dropped  fcir  one  to  sound  the  abyss 

Of  science  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind. 
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If  woman  suffrage  means  all  this,  surely  it  is  the  greatest 
question  ever  before  any  nation  for  consideration,  and 
imperatively  demands  the  prompt  attention  of  the  leading 
minds  of  our  day  ;  and  women  themselves  mnst  make  this 
the  primal  question  in  their  own  estimation. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  in  England  and  America 
would  give  new  dignity,  self-respect,  and  hope  to  the  woroen 
of  ever\'  nation  in  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  sea- 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  have  never  been  able  toenli:^ 
any  large  number  of  women  to  labor  with  enthusiasm  fur 
their  own  emancipation.     They  will  work  with  the  utmost 
self-sacrifice  for   temperance,  political    parties,  churchy 
foreign  missions,  charity  fairs,  monuments,  an^^thing 
ever\^hing  but  their  own  emancipation.     I  heard  a  y 
clergyman  say  that  the  ladies  of  his  congregation  had  given 
him  in  one  year  thirteen  pairs  of  embroidered  slippers  and 
twenty  dressing-gowns,  and  probably  not  one  of  them  would 
give  a  dollar  a  year  for  a  woman  suffrage  paper  :  and  yet 
this  is  the   most  momentous  reform   that  has    yet  been 
launched  on  the  world  —  the  first  organized  protest  against 
the  injustice  which  has  brooded  over   the   character  and 
destiny  of  one-half  the  human  race. 

A  tariff  for  revenue,  a  silver  currency,  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii,  our  fisheries  in  Bering  Straits,  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  or  even 
the  success  of  the  Worlds  Fair  —  important  as  these  all 
are  —  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
emancipation  of  one-half  the  human  rac^,  involving  as  it 
does  the  higher  development  of  the  whole  race* 

The  protracted  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed, 
and  our  labors  not  yet  crowned  with  victory,  seems  to  me 
sometimes  like  a  painful  dream,  in  w^hich  one  strives  to  run 
and  yet  stands  still,  incapable  alike  of  escaping  or  meeting 
the  impending  danger. 

But  I  would  not  pain  your  ears  with  a  rehearsal  of  the 
hopes  ofttimes  deferred  and  shadowed  with  fear ;  of  the 
brightest  anticipations  again  and  again  dimmed  with  dis- 
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appointment.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  imagination  to  picture 
to  yourselves  how  you  would  feel  if  any  one  of  you  had  had 
Ji  case  in  court,  or  a  bill  before  some  legislative  body,  or  a 

litical  aspiration,  for  nearly  half  a  centur>%  with  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  adverse  decisions ;  and  yet  the  future 
is  so  full  of  bright  promises  for  us  that  we  still  hope  and 
labor  while  we  wait. 

Woman  suffrage  means  a  free  use  of  all  the  opportunities 
for  higher  education,  and  that  physical  training  necessary 
for  abstruse  thinking.  Schools  are  already  being  estab- 
lished in  many  countries  for  the  physical  training  of  girls 
by  ever>^  variety  of  gymnastics,  by  fencing,  boxing,  swim- 
ming, military  drill,  and  by  all  sorts  of  outdoor  amusements^ 
hunting,  shooting,  riding  on  horseback^  on  bicycles  and 
tricycles,  playing  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  tennis. 

All  that  remains  to  secure  our  complete  emancipation  is 
to  arouse  women  themselves  from  their  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence. Some  one  has  suggested  that  women  arc  t(5(»  generous 
and  unselfish  to  work  for  themselves.  John  Stuart  Mill 
says  that  "woman's  pet  virtue  is  self-sacrifice."  If  this  be 
so,  I  would  suggest  that  in  this  reform  there  is  still  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  self-sacrifice,  as  perchance  none  of  the 
blessings  of  our  present  labors  may  be  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves. We  have  lived  to  see  the  principle  of  woman 
suffrage  conceded  in  many  civilized  countries,  but  the  full 
fruition  of  the  experiment  is  still  in  the  future.  Our  work 
is  preeminently  unselfish ;  we  still  have  persecution,  ostra- 
cism, ridicule,  but  the  blessings  may  be  for  other  genera- 
tions. We  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  know  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  in  a  holy  cause,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  highest  civilization  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
though  we  may  not  live  to  enjoy  its  full  benefits. 

Enough  for  us  to  see  the  day  dawning,  the  coming  glory 
on  every  side,  enough  for  us  to  know  that  our  daughters 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  labors,  reap  the  harv^ests  we  have  sown,  and  sing  the 
glad  songs  of  victory  in  ever>'  latitude  and  longitude,  from 
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pole  to  pole,  when  we  have  passed  to  other  spheres  ai 
action. 


Woman  as  an  Annex  —  Address  bv  Helen  H.  Gardener 

OF  New  York. 

If  it  were  not  often  tragic  and  always  humiliating,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  amusing  to  obsen-e  the  results  of  a 
method  of  thought  and  a  civilization  that  has  proceeded 
always  upon  the  idea  that  man  is  the  race  and  that  w 
is  merely  an  annex  to  him,  and  exists  because  of  his  d 
needs,  and  Jktum. 

vStrangely  enough,  the  bigotry  of  sex  bias  and  pride 
does  not  carry  this  theory  below  the  human  animal.  Ac- 
cording to  scientists  and  evolutionists,  and  indeed  even 
according  to  the  religious  explanations  of  the  source  and 
cause  of  things,  the  male  and  female  of  all  species  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  insects  come  into  life  and  tread  its  path 
together  as  equals.  The  male  tiger  does  not  assume  to 
teach  his  mate  what  her  "  sphere  *'  is,  and  the  female  hippo- 
potamus is  supposed  to  have  sufficient  brain-power  of  her 
own  to  enable  her  to  live  her  own  life  and  plan  her  own 
occupations ;  to  decide  upon  her  own  needs,  and  generally 
regulate  her  own  existence  without  being  compelled  to  call 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  her  family  in  particular  and  all  oi 
the  gentlemen  of  her  species  in  general  to  decide  for  her 
when  she  is  doing  the  proper  thing.  The  laws  of  their 
species  are  not  made  and  executed  by  one  sex  for  the  other. 


and  the  same  food,  sun,  covering,  education,  and  generd^fl 
conduct  and  opportunities  of  life  which  open  to  the  one  sei^l 
are  equally  open  to  the  other.  No  protective  tariff  is  put 
upon  masculine  prerogative  to  enable  him  to  control  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  both  sexes,  to  assure  him  all  the  best 
opportunities,  occupations,  education,  and  results  of  achieve- 
ment which  are  the  common  need  of  their  kind.  In  short, 
the  female  is  in  no  wav  his  subordinate. 
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In  captivity  it  is  the  female  which  has  been  as  a  rule  most 
prized,  best  cared  for  and  preserved.  In  the  barnyard,  field. 
and  stable  alike  it  is  deemed  wise  to  kill  m<*st  of  the  males. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  good  food,  so  to  speak,  but  not  as 
useful  citizens.  What  they  add  to  the  world  is  not  thought 
so  much  of — their  capacities  for  future  services  are  less 
valued  than  are  those  of  the  other  sex.  Even  the  man- 
made  religious  legends  bring  all  these  animals  into  life  in 
pairs.  Neither  has  precedence  of  the  other  ;  neither  is  sub- 
ject to  the  other. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  human  animal,  '*  the  final  blos- 
som of  creative  thought/'  as  religionists  word  it,  or  of  uni- 
versal energy,  as  scientists  put  it,  the  male  for  the  first  time 
becomes  the  whole  idea.  A  helpmeet  f^r  him  is  an  after- 
thought, and  according  to  man's  teaching  up  to  the  present 
time  an  after-thought  only  half-matured  and  ver>^  badly 
executed. 

In  spite  of  all  the  practice  on  other  pairs,  one  of  each  sex» 
it  remained  for  the  Almighty,  or  Nature,  to  make  the  mis- 
take, for  the  first  time,  of  creating  a  race  with  one  of  its 
halves  a  mere  *'  annex  "  to  the  other  —  a  subject,  a  subordi- 
nate, without  brains  to  do  its  own  thinking,  without  judg- 
ment to  be  its  own  guide. 

In  the  case  of  all  other  animals  each  sex  has  its  own 
brain-power,  with  which  it  directs  its  own  affairs,  makes 
its  own  laws  of  conduct,  and  so  preserves  its  own  individu- 
ality, its  personal  liberty,  its  freedom  of  action  and  of 
development. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  scientific  facts  that  in  nature 
among  ants,  birds,  and  beasts,  there  are  tribes  and  com- 
munities where  some  are  slaves,  or  are  subject  to  others ; 
but  what  I  do  assert  is  this,  that  this  is  not  a  sex  distinction 
or  degradation.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  males  who  are 
the  subjects  in  those  commimities  where  liberty  is  not 
equal*  and  where,  therefore,  the  very  basic  principle  of 
equality  is  impossible  or  unknown. 

Nowhere  in  all  nature  is  the  mere  fact  of  sex  made  a 
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reason  for  fixed  inequality  of  liberty :  for  subjugation,  fcir 
subordination,  and  for  determined  inferiority  of  oppor 
tunity  in  education,  in  acquirement,  in  position  — in  a 
word,  in  freedom.     Nowhere  until  we  reach  man  ? 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  nature,  there  enter  artificial 
social  conditions  and  needs.  These  artificial  demands, 
coupled  with  the  great  fact  of  maternity  under  sex  sub. 
jugation,  linked  with  financial  dependence  upon  the  one 
not  so  burdened,  have  fixed  this  subordinate  status  upon 
that  part  of  the  race  which  is  the  producer  of  the  race. 

This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the  slow,  the 
distorted,  the  diseased,  and  the  criminal  progress  of  hu- 
manity.  Subordinates  can  not  give  lofty  character.  Servile 
temperaments  can  not  blossom  into  liberty-lo\'ing,  liberty- 
b.eathing.  liberty-gi\nng  descendants. 

Man}^  of  the  lower  animals  destroy  their  young  if  they 
are  bom  in  captivity.  They  demand  that  their  offspring 
shall  be  free  :  free  from  man's  conditions  or  capti\ity.  a;:? 
it  always  has  been  free  from  the  tyranny  of  sex  control  ia 
their  own  species. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  this  country  nowadays  to  say 
women  are  treated  as  equals.     Some  of  the  most  progress- 
ive  and  best  of  men  truly  believe  what  they  say  in  this 
regard. 

One  of  our  leading  daily  papers,  which  insists  that  this  is 
true,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  American  gentlemen 
believe  in  and  act  upon  the  theors^  that  their  mothers  and 
daughters  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  are  always  of 
the  first  consideration  to  men,  recently  had  an  editorial 
headlined'*  UNIVERSAL  suffrage  the  birthright  of  the 
FREE-BORN,"  I  read  it  through,  and,  would  you  believe  it, 
the  writer  has  so  large  a  bump  of  sex  arrogance  that  he 
never  once  thought  of  one-half  of  humanity  in  the  entire 
course  of  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  two-column  article! 
'*  Universal  *'  suffrage  touched  but  one  sex.  There  T**as 
but  one  sex  *' free-bom."  There  was  but  one  bom  with 
"rights."     The  words,  *' persons."  *' citizens,"  "residents  of 
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the  State,"  and  all  similar  terms  were  used  quite  freely,  but 
not  once  did  it  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  even^ 
one  of  those  words,  every  argument  for  freedom,  every  plea 
for  liberty  and  justice,  equality  and  right  applied  to  the 
human  race,  and  not  merely  to  one-half  of  that  race. 

Sex  bias,  sex  arrogance,  sex  pride,  sex  assumption  is  so 
ingrained  that  it  simply  does  not  occur  to  the  male  logician, 
scientist,  philosopher,  and  politician  that  there  is  a  human- 
ity 1    They  see,  think  of,  and  argue  for  and  about  only  a  sex 

%f  man*  with  an  annex  to  him  —  woman.  They  call  this  the 
race,  but  they  do  not  mean  the  race ;  they  mean  men.  They 
write  and  talk  of  **  human  beings "';  of  their  needs,  their  edu- 
cation, their  capacities,  and  development ;  but  they  are  not 
thinking  of  humanity  at  all.  They  are  planning  for  and 
executing  plans  which  subordinate  the  race  —  the  human 
entity  —  to  a  subdivision,  the  mark  and  sign  of  which  is  the 
lowest  and  most  universal  possession  of  male  nature  —  the 

gJliere  procreative  instinct  and  possibility.     This  has  grown 

^o  be  the  habit  of  thought  until  in  science,  in  philosophy, 
in  religion,  in  law,  in  politics  —  one  and  all  —  we  must 
translate  all  language  into  other  terms  than  those  used. 
For  the  word  ** universal*' we  must  read  —  male;  for  the 
"  people/*  the  '*  nation,"  we   must  read  —  men.     The  **  will 

jpi  the  majority — majority  rule  "really  means  the  larger 
number  of  masculine  citizens.  And  so  with  all  our  com- 
mon language-  It  is  mere  democratic,  verbal  gymnastics, 
clothing  the  same  old  monarchical,  aristocratic,  mental 
beliefs  with  '*the  divine  right  "  of  man,  and  making  woman 
his  subject  and  perquisite. 

It  does  not  mean  what  it  says,  and  it  does  not  say  what  it 
means.  Our  thoughts  are  adjusted  to  false  forms,  and  so 
the  thoughts  do  not  ring  true.  They  are  mere  hereditary 
forms  of  speech.  All  masculine  thought  and  expression  up 
to  the  present  time  have  been  in  the  language  of  sex  and 
not  in  the  language  of  race  ;  and  so  it  has  come  about  that 
the  music  of  humanity  has  been  set  in  one  key  and  played 
on  one  chord. 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  an  Englishman  can  not  spealc 
French  correctly  until  he  has  learned  to  think  in  French. 
It  is  far  more  true  that  no  one  can  speak  or  write  the 
language  of  human  liberty  and  equality  until  he  has  learned 
to  think  in  the  language,  and  to  feel  without  stopping  to 
argue  with  himself  that  right  is  not  masculine  only  and 
that  justice  knows  no  sex. 

Were  the  claim  to  superior  opportunity,  status*  and  posi- 
tion  based  upon  capacity,  character,  or  wealth,  upon  per 
fection  of  form  or  grace  of  bearing,  one  could  understand 
if  not  accept  the  reasonableness  of  the  position;  for  it  would 
then  rest  upon  some  sort  of  recognized  superiority;  but 
while  it  is  based  upon  sex,  a  mere  accident  of  form,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  brute  instinct,  which  is  not  even  glorified  by 
the  capacity  and  willingness  to  produce,  surely  no  lower, 
less  vital,  or  more  degraded  basis  could  possibly  be  chosen. 
Not  long  ago  a  heated  argument  arose  here  in  Chicago 
over  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  public  schools.  This 
argument  was  used  by  one  of  the  leading  contestants  in  one 
of  the  leading  journals : 

'*  The  whole  amount  of  education  that  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  our  public  school  pupils  receive  is  lamentably  small 
It  is  far  less  than  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  Most  of  these 
children,  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  and  by  their  ballots  the 
rulers  of  this  nation,  can  often  remain  but  a  few  years  in 
the  school-room.  For  the  average  American  citizen  who  is 
not  a  professional  man,  or  who  is  not  destined  for  diplo- 
matic  service  abroad,  English  can  afford  all  the  mental  anid 
intellectual  pabulum  needed."  ^H 

Now  here  is  an  amusing,  and  also  a  humiliating,  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  these  matters  are  always  handled,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  only  that  I  have  introduced  a  local  question 
here.  '*  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  public  school  pupils," 
etc,  "  by  their  ballots  are  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  nation." 
etc.,  **  future  citizens/'  forsooth!  Now  it  simply  did  not  occur 
to  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that,  and  to  the  hundreds  who 
so  write  and  speak  daily,  that  the  most  of  those  ninety-five 
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»nt  have  no  ballot,  do  not  *'  rule/'  are  not  the  "  future 
ns,*'  but  that  they  belong  to  the  proscribed  sex  — 
committed  the  crime  of  being  girls  even  before  they 
ed  the  public  schools,  and  so  have  permanently  out- 
1  themselves  from  citizenship  in  this  glorious  republic 

fuals/*  But  his  entire  argument,  made  upon  so  large 
cent,  really  rests  upon  a  much  smaller  number; 
he  girls  made  good  ballast  for  the  argument.  They 
ered  to  ftll  in  the  *' awful  example,"  but  they  are  not 
ed  the  justice  of  real  citizenship,  nor  to  be  the  future 
|fs  "  for  and  because  of  whom  the  whole  argument  is 
\  —  for  whose  educational  rights  and  needs  alone, 
Si'  of  thiir  futitti  ballots,  he  cares  so  tenderly.  It  will 
lo  to  attempt  to  avoid  this  issue  by  the  hackneyed 
jssion,  *'  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
1.'*  Every  one  knows  that  this  is  not  true  in  the  sense 
ich  it  is  used.    It  is  true,  alas,  in  a  sense  never  dreamed 

rolitician  and  publicist, 
true  that  the  degraded  status  of  maternity  has  ruled 
loes  rule  the  world,  in  that  it  has  been,  and  is,  the  most 
It  power  to  keep  the  race  from  lofty  achievement. 
jct  mothers  never  did,  and  subject  mothers  never  will» 
ice  a  race  of  free,  well-poised,  liberty-loving,  justice- 
icing  children. 

,ternity  is  an  awful  power.  It  blindly  strikes  back  at 
tice  with  a  force  that  is  a  fearful  menace  to  mankind, 
the  race  which  is  born  of  mothers  who  are  harassed, 
id,  subordinated,  and  made  the  victims  of  blind  passion 
»wer,  or  of  mothers  who  are  simply  too  petty  and  self- 
5ed  to  feel  their  subject  status,  can  not  fail  to  continue 
;e  us  the  horrible  spectacles  we  have  always  had  of  war, 
me,  of  rice,  of  trickery,  of  double-dealing,  of  pretense, 
ing,  of  arrogance,  of  subserviency,  of  incompetence,  of 
dity,  and,  alas,  of  insanity,  idiocy,  and  disease,  added  to 
irful  and  unnecessary  mortality.  To  a  student  of 
Topology  and  heredity  it  requires  no  great  brain-power 
e  results  to  causes. 
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We  need  only  remember  that  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  conditions,  capacities,  and  potentialities  are  inher- 
ited to  understand  how  the  dead  level  of  hopeless  medioc- 
rity must  be  presented  as  the  rule  of  the  race,  so  long  as 
the  potentialities  of  that  race  must  be  filtered  alwa^'s 
through  and  take  its  impetus  from  a  mere  annex  to  man's 
power,  ambition,  desires,  and  opinions. 

Let  me  respond  right  here  to  those  who  will,  who  alwaj-s 
do,  insist  that  woman  is  not  so  held  to-day,  at  lea5t  in  Eng- 
land and  America ;  that  her  present  status  is  a  dignified,  an 
equal,  or  even  superior  one. 

I  will  illustrate.  In  a  recent  speech  by  the  Hon.  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  he  pleaded  most  eloquently  and  earnestly 
for  the  right  of  Irishmen  to  rule  and  govern  themselves. 
Among  many  other  things  he  said ; 

"  The  principal  weapons  of  the  opposition  are  bold  asser- 
tion, persistent  exaggeration,  constant  misconstruction,  and 
copious,  arbitrar\%  and  baseless  prophecies.  True,  there  are 
conflicting  financial  arrangements  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
among  the  difficulties  nothing  exists  which  ought  to  abash 
or  terrify  men  desirous  to  accomplish  a  great  object.  For 
the  first  time  in  ninety  years  the  bill  will  secure  the  suprem- 
acy of  Parliament  as  founded  Upon  right  as  well  as  backed 
by  power." 

Had  these  remarks  been  made  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
*'  woman  question,"  they  could  not  have  been  more  exactly 
descriptive  of  the  facts  in  the  case ;  but  with  Irishmen  only 
on  his  mind  he  continued  thus: 

'*The  persistent  distrust  of  the  Irish  people  despite  all 
they  can  do  comes  simply  to  this,  that  they  are  to  be  pressed 
below  the  level  of  civilized  mankind.  When  the  boon  of 
self-government  is  given  to  the  British  colonies  is  Ireland 
alone  to  be  excepted  from  its  blessings?  To  deny  Ireland 
home  rule  is  to  say  that  she  lacks  the  ordinar}'  faculties  of 
humanity/' 

He  said  •'  Irish  people,"  but  he  meant  Irish  men  only. 
But  see  to  what  his  argument  leads!     He  says  it  is  •*  press- 
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ing  them  below  the  level  of  civilized  mankind  "  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  stand  erect,  to  use  their  own  brains  and 
wills  in  their  own  government :  and  a  great  party  in  his 
own  count r>%  and  a  great  party  in  this  countr}\  echo  with 
mad  enthusiasm  his  opinions.  They  call  it  mankind  ;  they 
mean  one-half  of  mankind  only,  for  not  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  able  to  rise  high  enough  above  his  sex  bias  to  see  that 
the  denial  of  all  self-government,  all  representation  in  the 
making  of  the  laws  she  is  to  obey,  "  presses  woman  below 
the  level  of  civilized  mankind." 

Words  cease  to  have  par  value,  even  with  the  stickler  for 
verbal  accuracy,  the  instant  their  own  argviments  are  applied 
to  the  other  sex.  Eloquently  men  can  and  do  portray  the 
wrongs,  the  outrages,  the  abuses  which  always  have  arisen, 
which  always  must  arise,  from  class  legislation  —  from  that 
condition  which  makes  it  impossible  for  one  class  or  condi- 
tion of  citizens  of  a  country  to  make  their  needs,  desires, 
preferences,  and  opinions  felt  in  the  organic  and  statute 
law  of  their  country  on  an  equal  and  level  footing  with  their 
fellows.  Men  have  needed  no  great  ability  to  enable  them 
to  prove  that  tyranny  unspeakable  always  did  and  always 
will  follow  unlimited  power  over  others^ so  long  as  their 
^jrguments  applied  between  man  and  man  ;  but  the  instant 
the  identical  arguments  are  used  to  apply  between  man  and 
woman,  that  instant  their  whole  attitude  changes.  That 
in.<itant  words  lose  all  par  value.  That  instant  all  men, 
including  those  who  have  just  waxed  eloquent  over  the 
injustice  and  the  real  danger  of  permitting  inequality 
before  the  law,  become  aristocrats.  Claiming  to  be  the 
logical  sex,  man  throws  logic  to  the  winds!  Claiming  to 
have  fought  and  bled  to  enthrone  ''liberty/'  he  forgets  its 
very  name  I  Asserting  that  in  his  hand  alone  can  the 
scales  of  justice  be  held  level,  he  makes  of  justice,  of 
liberty,  of  equality,  a  mockery  and  a  pretense.  He  has  so  far 
read  all  of  those  words  in  the  masculine  form  only.  He 
has  not  yet  learned  to  think  them  in  a  universal  language. 
He  stultifies  his  every  utterance  and  makes  of  his  mind  a 
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jailer,  and  of  his  laws  slave-drivers  for  all  who  can  not  by 
physical  force  wrench  from  him  the  right  to  their  own 
liberty  and  to  the  human  status  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
Men  have  ever^nw^here  grown  to  believe  that  they  rule 
women  by  divine  right.  Woman  is  a  mere  annex  to  and 
for  man's  glor>'.  She  exists  for  him  to  rule,  to  think  for,  to 
adore,  to  tolerate,  or  to  abuse  as  he  sees  fit,  according  to  his 
type  of  nature.  Her  appeal  must  not  be  to  an  equal  stand- 
ard  of  justice  which  she  has  helped  to  frame,  administer, 
and  live  by.  but  it  must  be  to  his  generosity,  his  tenderness, 
his  toleration,  or  his  chivalry  —  in  short,  to  his  absolute 
power  over  her.  "  No  people  can  be  free  without  an  equal 
legal  footing  for  all  of  its  citizens!*' exclaims  the  states- 
man  ;  and  drums  beat^  and  trumpets  blare,  and  raen  marcli 
and  countermarch  in  enthusiastic  response  to  the  senti- 
ment.  **  We  must  have  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  "  is  cheered  to  the  echo  w^herever 
heard,  and  nobody  realizes  that  what  is  meant  always  is  a 
government  by  men,  for  men,  and  of  men,  with  woman  as 
an  annex.  Only  three  weeks  ago  all  of  our  papers  had 
leaders,  editorials,  and  cablegrams  to  announce  that  **  Uni- 
versal suffrage  has  been  granted  in  Belgium,'*  They  all 
grew  enthusiastic  over  it.  One  of  our  leading  New  York 
editors  said  (and  I  use  his  editorial  simply  because  it  is  a 
very  good  example  of  what  almost  all  of  our  important 
journals  said),  '*  The  triumph  of  the  Belgium  democracy  is 
an  event  of  the  first  significance.  The  masses  had  long 
appealed  in  vain  for  a  removal  of  the  property  qualification 
which  restricted  the  right  of  suffrage  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  persons  out  of  a  population  of  over  six  mill- 
ions,  but  the  Chambers,  dominated  by  the  wealthy  classes* 
resolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand  until  a  dan- 
gerous revolution  was  inaugurated.  Even  now  the  change 
in  the  con^stitution  granting  universal  suffrage  is  coupled 
with  the  right  of  plural  voting  by  the  property  owners ;  but 
it  is  quite  certain  this  obnoxious  feature  will  be  soon  aban- 
doned by  the  Chambers,  and  universal  suffrage  will  prevail. 
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as  in  the  adjoining  nations  of  France  and  Germany.  When 
these  newly  enfranchised  electors  choose  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, important  changes  may  be  expected  in  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  employment  of  labor,  which  have  hitherto  been 
framed  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  mine-owners  and  the 
manufacturers. 

•*  Fortunately  for  the  king,  he  seems  to  be  in  sympathy 

ith  this  eflfort  of  the  masses  to  acquire  a  fair  representation 
in  the  government.  In  the  recent  riots  the  hostility  of  the 
people  was  directed  against  the  Assembly  rather  than 
against  the  crown. 

•*  It  is  very  evident  that  the  democratic  spirit  is  gaining 
gfround  throughout  Europe.  Its  influence  is  manifest  in 
the  home  rule  movement  in  England*  in  the  hostility  to 
the  army  bill  in  Germany,  and  in  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
ministries  of  France.  It  steadily  advances  in  every  direc* 
tinn,  and  never  loses  ground  once  acquired.  It  progresses 
peacefully  if  it  can,  but  forcibly  if  it  must.  Its  triumph  in 
Belgium  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  Old  World." 

'•  The  people  "  are  all  male  in  Belgium^  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  America,  or  else  all  of  these  statements  are  mere 
figures  of  speech —  are  wholly  untrue —  for  the  women  of 
Belgium,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and,  alas,  of  democratic 
America,  were  not  even  thought  of  when  the  words 
'*  people,"  "citizen/"  ** masses,"  *"  laborers,"  etc.,  were  used. 

They  are  counted  in  the  estimates  of  the  population  as  all 
of  these.  They  are  used  to  Ell  vacancies,  to  swell  estimates. 
to  round  out  statistics ;  but  in  the  result  of  these  arguments 
and  statistics,  in  the  victories  won  for  libetHy  to  the  individ- 
ual, woman  has  no  part.  She  is  the  one  outlaw  in  human 
progress.     In  a  recent  magazine  this  passage  occurs  : 

*'Au.stria. —  On  April  2d,  Dr.  Victor  Adler.  a  Socialist 
leader,  spoke  to  about  four  thousand  working-men  in  favor 
of  universal  suffrage.  He  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  adult 
men  had  not  the  .suffrage.  Only  half-civilized  countries 
like  Russia  and  Spain  now  placed  their  citizens  in  such 
inequality  before  the  law.     The  working-man  of  Austria 
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had  never  before  this  winter  suffered  such  hardships,  and 
now  in  Vienna  twenty-six  thousand  workmen  were  without 
shelter/' 

Yet  there  is  no  report  that  Doctor  Adler,  or  the  ediuir 
of  the  magazine,  who  waxed  eloquent  over  it,  saw  any 
special  "  hardship  '*  or  *'  inequality  "  in  a  degraded  status  for 
all  women.  *'  Universal  suffrage  "  indeed  I  And  has  Auu- 
tria  no  women  citizens?  Were  the  working-women  wlio 
have  not  the  ballot  better  sheltered  than  the  men  ?  Or  do 
they  need  no  shelter  ?    Another  editor  says  : 

**  Don't  talk  about  a  free  ballot  while  the  bread  of  the 
masses  is  in  the  giving  of  the  classes.*'  Yet  had  a  venture- 
some  girl  type-setter  made  it  read,  '*  Don't  talk  about  a  free 
ballot,  a  democracy,  or  freedom  while  the  bread  of  women 
is  in  the  giving  of  men/*  the  editor  would  have  said,  **She 
is  insane  —  and  besides  that,  she  is  talking  unwomanly 
nonsense/' 

It  is  the  same  in  science,  in  literature,  in  religion.  All 
estimates  are  made  on  and  for  the  "  human  race/'  *'  the  peo. 
pie  of  a  country/*  etc.  The  "  will  of  the  people  "  is  spoken 
of;  we  are  told  all  about  the  size,  capacity,  convolutions, 
etc.,  of  the  brain  of  the  different  peoples;  we  hear  learned 
discussions  about  it  all,  and  when  you  sift  them,  woman  — 
one-half  of  the  race  talked  about  —  is  used  always  simply 
and  only  as  ballast,  as  filling,  to  make  a  point  in  man's 
favor.  She  does  not  figure  in  the  benefits.  He  is  the  race 
—  she  is  his  annex. 

Not  long  ago  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  came  to 
my  knowledge.  In  life  insurance  there  is  more  money 
invested  than  in  any  other  financial  enterprise.  This  is  the  | 
way  insurance  experts  look  at  the  woman  question.  The  ' 
estimates  of  longevity,  desirability  of  risk,  etc.,  are  based 
upon  male  standards.  This  is  not  in  itself  unnatural  nor 
imreasonable,  since  men  have  been  the  chief  insurers ;  but 
few  companies,  indeed,  being  willing  to  insure  women  at 
all.  But  not  long  ago  a  woman  applied  for  a  policy  on  her 
life  in  a  first-class  company.     She  had  three  little  children 
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for  whom  she  wished  to  provide  in  case  of  her  death.  She 
believed  that  she  could  properly  support  them  so  long  as 
she  lived.  To  her  surprise  she  was  told  that  the  rate  at 
which  she  must  pay  was  five  dollars  on  each  one  thousand 
dollars  more  than  her  brother  had  to  pay  at  the  same  age. 
She  asked  the  actuary  —  a  ver\'  profound  man  —  why  this 
was  so.  He  told  her  that  women  had  been  found  to  be  not 
so  good  risks  as  men,  since  they  were  subject  to  more  dan- 
gers of  death  than  were  men,  and  to  make  the  companies 
safe  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  charge  women  a  higher 
rate.  She  had  heard  much  her  life  long  of  the  dangers  to 
men's  lives,  of  the  shielded,  sheltered  state  of  feminine 
humanity,  and  she  had  never  dreamed  that  it  was,  from  a 
mortuary  point  of  view,  "  extra  hazardous  '*  to  be  a  woman. 
She  assumed,  however,  that  it  must  be  so.  and  paid  her 
** extra  hazardous**  premium  —  just  as  if  she  belonged  to 
the  army,  or  was  a  blaster,  or  miner,  or  '*  contemplated 
going  up  in  a  balloon."  A  short  time  afterward  her  mother, 
an  elderly  lady,  had  some  money  to  invest.  She  did  not 
wish  to  care  for  it  herself,  as  she  had  never  had  the  least 
business  experience.  She  applied  to  the  same  actuary  to 
know  how  much  of  an  annual  income,  or  annuity,  she  could 
buy  for  the  sum  she  had.  He  figured  on  it  for  awhile,  and 
told  her.  It  was  a  good  deal  less  than  a  man  could  get  for 
the  same  amount.  She  had  the  temerity  to  ask  why. 
"  Well,*'  said  the  actuar\\  gazing  benignly  over  his  glasses 
at  her  in  a  congratulatory  fashion,  "you  see,  women  live 
longer  than  men  do,  and  —" 

•*  But  you  told  my  daughter  that  they  did  not  live  so  long; 
and  so  she  pays  at  a  higher  rate  on  insurance  to  make  you 
safe,  lest  she  should  die  too  young.  Now  you  charge  me 
more  for  an  annuity  on  the  theory  that  a  woman  lives 
longer  than  a  man," 

"  Well/*  said  he,  readjusting  his  glasses  and  going  care- 
fully over  the  mortuary  tables  again,  "  that  does  seem  to 
be  the  fact.  If  a  woman  assures  her  life  she  beats  the 
company  by  dying  sooner  than  a  man,  and  if  she  takes  an 
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annuity  she  beats  us  by  living  longer  than  he  would.  Don*t 
know  how  it  happens,  but  we  charge  extra  to  cover  the 
facts  as  we  find  em." 

Such  is  male  logic  upon  female  perversity  even  in  death. 
Yet  men  say  that  they  understand  us  and  our  needs  so  much 
better  than  we  do  ourselves,  that  they  abandon  all  of  their 
reasoning,  logic,  enthusiasm,  and  belief,  on  the  great  fuB- 
damental  principles  of  justice,  equality,  liberty,  and  law 
the  moment  their  own  arguments  are  applied  to  women ^^ 
instead  of  to  "labor/*  the  '*  Irish  question,"  or  to  any  phasef^H 
of  class  legislation  as  applied  between  man  and  man. 

The  fact  is  simply  and  only  this :  The  arrogance  of  sex- 
power  and  pen^ersion  is  now  so  thoroughly  ingrained  that 
man  really  believes  himself  to  be,  by  divine  right,  the 
human  race,  and  that  woman  is  his  perquisite.  He  ha& 
no  universal  language.  He  thinks  in  the  language  of 
But  more  than  this,  and  worse  than  this,  he  insists  upon  no 
one  being  allowed  to  think  in  the  language  of  humanity, 
and  to  translate  that  thought  into  action. 


The  Value  of  the  Eastern  Star  as  a  Factor  in  Giv- 
ing Women  a  Better  Understanding  of  Business 
Affairs,  and  Especially  Those  Relating  to  Legis- 
lative   Matters  — Address   by    Mary  A,  Flint  of 

California. 

The  primary'  object  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  as 

expounded  by  its  founder,  Robert  Morris,  was  "  to  associate  in 
one  common  bond  the  worthy  wives,  widow^s»  daughters,  an< 
sisters  of  Freemasons  so  as  to  make  their  adoptive  pri\Hle| 
available  for  all  the  purposes  coi*templated  in  Masonry :  to 
secure  to  them  the  advantages  of  their  claim  in  a  moral, 
social,  and  charitable  point  of  view,  and  from  them  learn  th< 
performance  of  corresponding  duties/' 

It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  those  who  laid  the  comer- 
stone  and  began  the  erection  of  this  superstructure  that  has 
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[      attained  such  fair  and  lofty  proportions  could  have  had  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  work  they  inaugurated. 

It  is  not  only  fulfilling  its  mission  from  a  moral,  social, 
and  charitable  point  of  view,—  and  much  might  be  said,  and 
probably  will  be  well  said,  to  show  its  growth  and  influence 
^in  all  directions,— but  as  an  educator  of  women  the  order  is 
^■entitled  to  '*  high  rank/'     Especially  to  women  has  it  been 
^■a  revelation  of  power  and  ability,  developing  and  bringing 
^^into  use  talents  hitherto  unsuspected,  by  whose  exercise  in 
its  ceremonial  observances  and  business  transactions  confi- 
dence has  been  gained  that  has  made  it  possible  for  many 
women  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  to  obtain  employment. 
This  brings   us  to  the   special   topic   of  this  paper,  the 
value  of  the  Eastern  Star  as  a  factor  in  giving  women  a 
better  understanding    of  business  affairs,  and   especially 
those  relating  to  legislative  matters.     To  a  thoughtful  mind 
the  first  steps  toward  admission  to  the  order  are  fraught 
with  interest,  which  is  increased  by  each  succeeding  stage 
of  the  initiating  ceremonies. 

Lessons  of  fidelity,  constancy,  loyalty,  purity,  uprightness 
of  character,  hope  and  charity  are  taught  by  a  symbolism 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  fitness,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
fraternity  shines  like  a  silver  thread  through  all  the  routine 
work* 

To  give  all  these  lessons  their  full  meaning  requires 
careful  study,  exactness,  and  promptitude,  combined  with 
dignity  of  demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  whom  they 
are  assigned,  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  candidate 
may  be  of  permanent  value ;  hence  the  regit lar  routine  of 
these  duties  becomes  of  value  as  an  educational  factor,  giv- 
ing by  frequent  repetition  confidence  in  one's  ability  to 
speak  acceptably,  and  with  proper  appreciation  of  the 
b^eauties  contained  in  the  different  lectures,  as  well  as 
being  a  means  of  strengthening  the  memory. 

With  membership  gained,  and  fraternal  relations  estab- 
lished, a  knowledge  of  business  details  becomes  necessary, 
which  is  acquired  only  by  observation  and  experience,  as 
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from  time  to  time  different  subjects  are  presented  for 
immediate  consideration  or  referred  to  committees,  to  be 
examined,  reported  upon,  and  discussed  before  final  action 
is  taken. 

To  do  all  these  things  correctly  and  intelligently  mvolves 
careful  attention  to  details ;  the  faculty  of  comparing  and 
condensing  facts  so  as  to  present  them  in  concise  and  stti^ 
able  language  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  business  forms  and 
established  rules  and  regulations.     It  is  important  also  to 
know  how  to  listen  intelligently  to  propositions  presented 
for  discussion,  to  know  whether  they  are  properly  stated 
by  the  presiding  officer,  and  what  effect  their  approval  or 
rejection  will  have  on  existing  conditions,  to  discuss  them 
with  fairness  and  impartial ity»  putting  aside  personal  pref- 
erences, and  exercising  a  charitable  consideration  for  the 
prejudices  and  preferences  of  others:  conceding  matters  of 
small  importance,  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  principle 
involv^ed,  and  allowing  no  deviation  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  justice  and  right  through  any  sophistries^ 
however  plausible  or  ingeniously  presented  ;  to  keep  con- 
stantly  in   view  the  greatest  good  of  all  concerned,  and 
to  accept  the  will  of  the  majority  with  cheerfulness  even 
though  the  result  be  contrary  to  preconceived  ideas. 

Familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  business  will  pro\*e  of 
inestimable  value,  and  a  careful  studv  of  thertk  with  fre- 
quent practice,  will  be  full  of  interest  and  afford  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  w^omen  to  qualify  themselves  for 
legislative  positions  by  teaching  them  not  only  how  lo 
make  laws,  but  to  obey  them  strictly. 

The  various  official    positions   of   the   order  necessit 
special  preparation  to  render  them  available  for  the  high* 
development  of  one\s  capacities,  as  step  by  step  they  lead 
to  higher  planes  of  usefulness. 

To  safely  guard  the  portals,  that   no  one  enter  unl 
entitled  to  do  so,  and  to  permit  no  interruption  to 
monial  observances,  requires  watchfulness,  discretion,  tact* 
readiness  of  resource  in  preventing  anything  that  might 
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lead  to  unpleasant  complications,  and  also  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  constituted  authority :  important  qualities  in  any 
sphere  of  action. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  secretary  of  any  organization, 
that  to  perform  correctly  the  duties  of  that  position  is  no 
easy  task,  and  careful  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  its 
requirements  by  those  who  would  fill  it  intelligently  and 
creditably. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  secretary  to  make  a  proper  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting,  to  cundnct  the  corre- 
spondence, to  receive  all  the  moneys  and  give  credit  for 
them. 

Quickness  of  observation  and  readiness  of  understand- 
ing, clearness  of  perception  as  to  what  is  proper  to  be 
recorded,  precision  of  language  and  accuracy  of  statement, 
facility  of  expression,  suavity  of  manner,  good  penman- 
ship, neatness  and  orderliness,  unquestioned  integrity,  obe- 
dience to  the  requests  of  the  presiding  officer,  all  these 
and  more  which  might  be  enumerated  are  necessary  quali- 
fications of  a  secretary  who  seeks  to  obtain  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence, 

•*The  proper  preser\'ation  of  our  funds  demands  honesty 
and  carefulness  on  the  part  of  our  treasurer/*  What  is 
true  of  one  organization  applies  with  equal  force  to  alL 

The  many  instances  constantly  occurring  of  misappro- 
priation of  funds,  dishonesty  in  every  form,  and  criminal 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  have  been 
intrusted  moneys  belonging  to  societies  and  private  indl- 
^^duals,  come  to  emphasize  with  ever-increasing  distrtist- 
fulness  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  fidelity  and  the  mtmi 
undeviating  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  every  important 
trust;  and  there  is  no  better  school  in  which  to  Icam  thi« 
lesson  than  in  our  order,  founded  upon  the  stiblime  priod* 
pies  of  truth  and  fidelity  to  all  moral  obHgsttiaiui* 

Without  further  reference  to  thote  ia  oAcial  iUlioiw 
who  have  to  do  with  the  initiatory  cercmtmicM^  I  will 
refer  briefly  to  the  duties  of  a  prcskiin|(  officer  and  tlie 
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requisites  for  one  who  is  ambitious  to  become  proficient  in 
the  work. 

A  dignified,  courteous  demeanor,  close  attention  lo 
details,  quickness  of  apprehension  in  grasping  the  true 
meaning  of  questions  brought  forward  for  considemtio!] 
and  the  strictest  impartiality  in  deciding  them  ;  a  thonragb 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  and  the  laws  govemiiig 
the  organization,  and  firmness  in  exacting  obedience  to 
them,  and  maintaining  discipline  while  carefully  refrain- 
ing from  an  infringement  of  others'  rights  ;  a  subordination 
of  personal  consideration  to  the  general  welfare :  all  these 
are  component  parts  of  a  harmonious  whole,  demanding 
serious  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  aspire 
to  the  honor  of  presiding  officer  over  any  assembly. 

In  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  the  duty  of  presiding 
devolves  upon  the  sisters.  The  matron  is  brought  into 
close  relations  with  the  associate  head  of  the  chapter, 
who.  as  a  Master  Mason,  should  be  well  informed  on  all 
points. 

Though  not  the  chief  officer,  he  is  required  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  laws  of  the  order :  and  as  the  consti- 
tutional adviser  of  the  worthy  matron  shares  with  her  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  position* 

By  temperament  and  from  lack  of  pre\aous  training  in 
public  matters  women  are  probably  more  sensitive  to  cnti- 
cism  and  censure  than  men,  whose  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs  has  been  so  much  greater,  but 
honest  criticism  assists  rather  than  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  qualities  necessan-  for  success,  and  censure,  if 
undeserved,  can  be  ignored ;  but  a  wise  discrimination 
is  often  needed  to  determine  how  much  of  either  is  besl 
adapted  to  ser\*e  the  purpose  of  improvement.  Here  also 
she  may  derive  great  benefit  from  the  safe  counsel  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  her  associate  officer,  so  that 
with  mutual  helpfulness  and  harmony  of  interest,  each  con- 
scientiously striving  for  the  best  results,  they  may  success- 
fully  administer  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge. 
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In  conclusion,  a  well-conducted  chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star 
a  school  wherein  an  earnest  woman  of  ordinary  ability 
ly  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  business  to  enable  her 
lot  only  to  fill  positions  in  which  she  may  earn  a  livelihood 
merely,  but  also  to  manage  public  trusts  connected  with 
the  government  of  the  State,  in  which  may  be  greater 
^sponsibilities  and  increased  remuneration. 
If  in  addition  to  the  training  here  received  there  is  a 
broad  underlying  foundation  of  previous  mental  discipline, 
.combined  with  capacity  of  a  high  order,  to  what  may  she 
[Hot  aspire? 

If  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  future  legal  enactment, 
women  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  in  mat- 
fters  political,  as  they  do  now  socially  and  intellectually,  the 
influence  of  this  factor  in  education  and  experience  will 
be  entitled  to  recognition. 


The  Relation  of  Woman  to  Our 
Problems  — Address  by  Abbie 
Maine,  Representative  of  the 
American   Liberty, 


Present  Political 
A.  C.  Peaslie  of 
Loyal  Women  of 


Handicapped  as  is  woman  —  twenty-five  States  and  Terri- 
tories only  giving  her  authority  at  the  polls—  in  what  way 
can  she  be  related  to  the  present  political  problems  now 
agitating  our  country  ? 

This  subject  should  be  treated  from  both  a  practical  and 
a  theoretical  standpoint. 

In  Wyoming,  where  women  have  the  supreme  privilege 
of  an  unrestricted  ballot,  in  Kansas,  where  they  have  the 
municipal  ballot,  and  in  other  States  and  Territories  where 
suffrage  is  granted  in  one  form  or  another,  one  may  reason 
from  practice,  while  in  States  not  so  favored  one  must 
theorize. 

In  the  rising  of  this  new  Star  that  has  settled  so  grace- 

ly  on  our  national  banner  we  have  much  of  hope  in 
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the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  her  stniggles  and  victorious 
emancipation  from  political  bondage.  By  this  progress 
much  is  made  possible  toward  the  development  of  the  ideal 
government ;  verifying  the  truth  *'  that  woman  has  appeared 
in  American  politics,  and  the  home  has  become  the  unit  of 
American  politics,  and  the  power  of  the  home  is  going  to 
be  more  and  more  potential  in  American  affairs.** 

However  indifferent  woman  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
as  she  considers  the  issues  that  now  confront  us  as  a  nation, 
if  the  instinct  of  motherhood  still  reigns  supreme  in  her 
bosom,  she  can  remain  indifferent  no  longer. 

Optimistic  as  she  may  be  for  Americans  future,  she  can 
but  note  in  the  municipal  elections  of  her  own  city  the  par- 
tisan motives  that  prompt  the  placing  upon  the  electoral 
ticket  men  whom,  morally,  she  can  not  indorse ;  and  yet  her 
son,  in  the  proud  flush  of  young  manhood,  is  called  to  cast 
his  vote  for  them,  thus  stultifying  his  sense  of  justice  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  political  career. 

Too  long  have  politics  been  considered  a  demoralizing 
agency,  when,  next  to  the  law  of  the  love  of  God,  should  l)e 
love  of  countr\^  and  the  laws  that  govern  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  can  woman  do  to  guard  the  temple 
of  American  liberty  against  the  political  animosities  that 
bedim  the  public  mind,  or  against  the  menace  of  open 
assault  or  secret  machination? 

I  would  cite,  in  answ^er,  the  noble  example  of  the  women 
of  Boston,  who,  in  the  municipal  election  of  December, 
1888,  so  gloriously  defended  the  public  schools  from  secta- 
rian despotism. 

Our  countrymen,  in  the  eager  pursuit  for  the  gold  that 
perisheth,  have  become  lax  in  giving  attention  to  the  ques- 
tions that  pertain  to  the  moral  welfare  of  our  loved  country 
and  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  principles  of  its  founders. 
In  so  doing  they  have  ignored  a  constituency  which  they 
declare  needs  no  other  representation  than  that  which  the 
identity  of  interests  between  the  sexes  imparts,  yet  whose 
claims  in  the  interests  of  the  home  are  willfullv  set  aside. 
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Though  preferring  the  quiet  of   the   domestic   fireside, 

ere  is  ingrained  in  woman's  nature  that  love  of  liberty 
equity  which   characterized  the  men  who,  with  their 

le  families,  braved   the   dangers   of  an   unknown   sea; 

m  whom  she  has  inherited  the  courage  that  makes  her 
to  plead  her  cause  in  legislative  halls,  to  the  end  that 

r  rights  may  be  respected. 

"  No  longer  are  women  doubtful  as  to  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  franchise,"  though  this  evolution  has 
cost  the  sacrifice  and  ridicule  of  the  noble  pioneers  whom 
this  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  to-day  so 
proudly  honors. 

The  great  industrial  w^orld,  in  which  so  large  a  proportion 

Kthe  wage-earners  are  women,  is  beginning  to  realize  what 
e  power  of  their  ballot  would  be  in  economic  refunns. 
Woman's  ballot  is  needed  to  emphasize  the  demand  of 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  making  more  stringent 
immigration  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  their 
enforcement. 

■  We  of  New*  England,  through  the  open  door  of  our  Cana- 
■ian  border,  are  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  a  people 
Riostile  to  our  free  institutions  and  clannish  in  their  customs. 
Our  population  in  all  large  cities  is  becoming  more  and 
more  heterogeneous.  Yet  we  have  cause  to  fear  **only 
those  who  will  not  affiliate  with  us  after  they  get  here." 

As  loyal  women,  we  believe  in  popular  education;  we 
believe  that  the  character  of  our  country  is  to  be  detennined 
by  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses.  Hence  we  consider 
compulsory  education  a  necessity,  agreeing  with  Lyman 
Beecher  when  he  says:  "We  must  educate!  we  must 
educate !  or  we  must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity." 

The  educational  test  amendment,  enacted  in  the  fall  of 
1892,  has  reaped  good  results  the  past  winter,  as  the  evening 
schools  have  had  exceptionally  large  numbers  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  through  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  Maine 
hopes  to  offset  in  part  the  denationalizing  influence  of  the 
"  Cahensly  "  plan  in  her  French  panx:hial  schools. 
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Would  that  I  might,  with  the  poetic  genius  of  the 
lamented  author  of  *'  Snow  Bound,"  paint  upon  the  tablets 
of  your  memory  **  the  little  red  school-house  "  of  your  youth- 
ful days,  and  thereby  touch  a  chord  of  s>*mpathy  that  would 
respond  to  the  efforts  of  this  organization  to  preserve  this 
landmark  of  Christian  civilization,  this  bulwark  of  American 
liberty  —  the  public  school^  and  the  retention  of  the  Bible 
in  the  same ;  and  serve  to  stimulate  to  greater  activity  and 
responsibility  those  who  have  the  schcx^l  suffrage,  and  to 
incite  the  women  of  those  States  not  thus  favored  to  work 
more  earnestly  for  the  measure. 

With  eloquent  and  persuasive  flatter)^  to  the  American 
sense  of  justice,  we  are  asked  for  the  appropriation  of  pubhc 
moneys  and  the  division  of  the  school  fund  for  sectarian 
purposes.  To  submit  would  be  treason,  in  the  light  of  what 
history  has  revealed  regarding  the  results  of  a  sectarian 
school  system. 

Father  McGl>nan  gives  utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
loyal  citizens  when  he  says :  **  The  American  people  have 
ver}'  justly  looked  upon  the  public  school  as  the  palladium 
of  their  liberties  and  one  of  the  most  necessary  safeguards 
for  the  preservation  of  the  republic."  And  in  his  scathing 
criticism  on  ecclesiastical  interference  in  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  countr}%  he  touches  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
heart  of  all  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  public 
school. 

Through  an  influence  hostile  to  our  schools,  more 
four  hundred  thousand  pupils  who  are  to  become  American 
citizens  have  been  withdrawn  from  them ;  and  the  question 
is  under  discussion  as  to  how  the  remaining  six  hundred 
thousand  shall  receive  instruction  that  accords  with  ti 
teaching  of  a  particular  sect. 

The  words  of  one  of  your  W^estern  women  ring  in  my 
ears,  "  What  you  would  put  into  your  nation's  life,  vou 
must  put  into  your  schools/' 

I  would  so  impress  this  truth  upon  the  minds  of  the 
mothers  of  this  land  as  to  lead  them  not  onlv  to  realize 
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their  responsibility,  but  to  insist,  as  the  right  of  the 
State  is  identical  with  her  right  to  preserve  herself,"  that 
^'hen  sects  establish  methods  detrimental  to  our  republican 
i^rtn  of  government,  stringent  laws  be  passed  forbid- 
ding the  same,  and  requiring  that  all  schools  in  which  <mr 
^'^ildren  are  instructed  shall  be  under  the  super\'ision  of 
^^^  State  authorities.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
^'ork,  I  would  urge  the  passage  of  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions. 

With  great  solicitude  should  we  guard  the  Bible  from  the 
nithless  hands  that  would  exclude  it  from  the  school-room. 
In  the  defense  of  those  who  desire  the  retention  of  the 
Bible  in  the  school  as  a  guide  to  the  higher  moral  develop- 
ment of  our  youth,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  words 
spoken  in  protest  against  its  expulsion  by  a  distinguished 
divine,  '*  The  Bible  is  the  only  unsectarian  book  and  system. 
The  Bible  is  religious  instruction,  all-pervading,  pure,  per- 
fect»  but  not  distinctive  or  sectarian,  as  opposed  to  this  or 
that  sect ;  just  as  the  atmosphere  is  omnipresent,  translu- 
cent,  vital,  but  neither  as  oxygen  nor  as  nitrogen. 

**  The  Bible  is  tised  as  God's  w^ord,  our  guide  to  everlast- 
ing life,  and  not  as  a  book  of  Protestantism.  There  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  Protestant  version  ;  there  never  has  been. 
There  is  an  English  version  for  all  w^ho  read  English.  The 
work  w^as  begun  by  Wickliffe  in  the  Romish  church,  before 
the  art  of  printing.  It  was  renewed  and  continued  by 
Tyndale  and  others,  in  the  same  Romish  churchy  before  the 
public  protestation  against  the  errors  of  that  church.  It 
was  printed,  published,  and  circulated  by  the  authority  of  a 
Romish  king.  King  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  license  procured 
by  Cranmer  and  the  vicar-general  Cromwell  of  the  Romi.sh 
church.  This  very  translation,  which,  in  the  main,  was 
that  of  Tyndale,  was  substantially  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the    translation    issued    under    King   James;    and    it    was 

Cfrom  anything  sectarian,  as  between    Romanism 
:r  sects,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Alexander  Geddes,  an 
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ecclesiastic  of  the  Romish  church  himself,  called  it  *  of  all 
versions  the  most  excellent »  for  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  tlie 
strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  text.*  '* 

Loyalty  to  the  star-spangled  banner  is  one  of  our  most 
cherished  tenets ;  and  we  trust  the  custom  may  become 
universal  of  floating  it  over  ever}'  school-house  in  the  land, 
and  that  our  children  may  be  taught  to  salute  it  with 
becoming  reverence. 


Women's  National  Indian  Association  —  Addkess  bv 
Mrs.  William  E.  Burke  of  New  York,  Read  bv  Mrs 
Herkick  Johnson  of  Illinois. 

'*  Every   man    who   is   bom  within  the  territory  of  ihe 
United  States  is  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  by  law  of  nature,  that  is,  by  divine  decree  ;  and  the 
LTnited    States   Government   must,  whether   it   will  or  no, 
assume   the    responsibility    of    exercising   legitimate  and 
just  government  over  him,  and  answer  for  its  trust  to  the 
God  of  nations,  the  God  of  the  p<x>r  and  the  unprotected." 
These  words  of  a  well-known  divine  might,  without  demur, 
be  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  social  ethics,  and  yet  there  was 
a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when  the  original  itihabitanl 
of  our  country,  the  native  Indian,  had  within  our  borders 
no  legal  or  political  rights.     Neither  citizen  nor  foreigner, 
he  occupied  a  position  anomalous  and  strange  ;  although 
the  lands  he  held  were  recognized  as  his  own  in  the  treaties 
made   with   him   by   the   Government,  he  was  subject  to 
enforced  removals  from  them.     The  agent  under  w*hom  he 
was  placed  was  clothed  with   power  as  despotic  as  that  of 
any  potentate.    He  could  at  his  pleasure  suspend  the  Indian 
chief   holding   the   tribal   authority,   and    arrest    or  drive 
away  any  visitor  to  the  reservation.     Under  such  circura- 
stances  the   Indian  was   robbed  continually.     He   had    no 
power  to  make  contracts,  nor  could  he  sell  the  pnxluct  of 
his  labor  to  any  one  but  the  trader  app<:)inted  by  Govern- 
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Oflen  placed  upon  a  tract  of  barren,  unproductive 

d,  he  was  required  to  cultivate  it  under  conditions  which 
ould  paralyze  the  efforts  of  an  expert  farmer.     He  was 

prived  of  arms  and  ammunition  with  which  he  could  live 
hunting,  and  he  could  not  leave  the  reservation  without 

rmission.  He  had  no  power  to  protect  himself  or  his 
family  from  outrage.  Indeed,  to  kill  an  Indian  was  not  a 
crime  in  law ;  and  regarding  the  long  list  of  minor  i^Tongs 
he  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  white  neighbor.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  condition  more  oppressed 
■iid  helpless  than  was  that  of  the  Indian  at  that  time. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  facts  like  these  which  led  to  the 
efforts  resulting  in  the  organized  work  of  the  Women's 
National  Indian  Association.  The  sole  object  of  the  origi- 
nators of  this  work  was  to  gain  more  just  legislation 
regarding  Indians.  For  five  years  no  other  labor  on  Indian 
behalf  was  done  by  them,  or  those  whose  help  they  obtained. 

The  first  method  adr>pted  was  that  «if  popular  appeal. 
This  was  made  in  undoubting  confidence  that  the  Christian 
men  of  the  nation  needed  but  to  be  informed  of  these  great 
wrongs  to  demand  that  they  should  be  righted.     A  petition 

fas  formulated  entreating  the  Government  to  observe  its 
►venants  with  the  Indians,  to  prevent  encroachments  upon 
their  territory^  and  to  guard  all  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  by  treaty.  This  petititm  was  signed  by  thousands  of 
citizens  in  fifteen  States,  and  was  presented  to  Congress  in 
February,  1 8So.  The  memorial  of  the  next  year  went  fur- 
ther, and  added  to  its  expressions  regarding  treaty-keeping 
the  prayer  that  all  obligations  might  be  obser\x-d  *'  until 
changed  by  the  mutual  and  free  consent  of  both  parties." 
This  petition,  presented  in  January,  1 881,  bore  the  signa- 
tures of  over  fifty  thousand  citizens,  more  than  double  the 
number  appended  to  the  first  memorial.  With  it.  as  with  the 
first,  leaflets  portraying  the  Indian  situation  were  widely 
circulated. 

Careful  study  of  the  Indian  question  by  the  officer  of 
the  association   whose   researches   formed   the  plans  and 
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shaped  the  policy  of  the  society  had  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  treaties  themselves  were  often  frauds,  and  that  of  all 
the  evils  afflictin^j  the  Indian,  the  greatest  was  the  reser\'a- 
tion  system.  Here  he  was  indeed  "reserved,"  and  was 
being  reserved  from  personal  liberty,  from  instruction  in 
practical  work,  from  education,  from  the  opportunity  for 
self-support,  and  therefore  from  self-respect ;  in  ever}'  way 
he  was  **  reser\'ed  '*  from  ever^'thing  that  would  best  develop 
his  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  as  a  rule  he  was  practi- 
cally *•  reser^'ed  **  from  the  possibility  of  Christian  faith. 
Knowledge  of  what  such  a  system  must  entail  upon  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  it  naturally  led  to  a  revolt  agaiast 
it.  and  the  following  year  the  petition  to  Congress  bore 
proof  of  the  radical  change  of  views  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  The  memorial  circnilated  during 
the  closing  months  of  1881,  in  addition  to  its  prayer  for 
treaty-keeping  "  until  both  parties  to  the  covenant  agreed 
to  its  abrogation,"  distinctly  asked  for  universal  Indian 
Mucation,  fur  land  in  severalty,  and  for  the  *' recognition 
of  Indian  personality  and  rights  under  the  law."  Almost 
wholly  by  the  work  of  women,  this  petition  was  brought 
Congress  from  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  it  rep: 
sen  ted  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  citizens.  Accompany- 
ing it  was  a  memorial  letter  stating  that  it  had  the  votes  of 
hundreds  of  churches  and  of  various  public  meetings,  while 
the  roll  contained  the  names  of  members  of  legislative 
bodies,  of  governors,  judges,  and  lawyers ;  names  of  bishops 
and  other  clergy,  including  the  entire  ministry  of  three 
denominations  in  Philadelphia ;  of  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents  of  theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  universities; 
of  members  of  missionary  and  philanthropical  societies, 
national  in  extent,  with  many  names  from  literar>%  art.  and 
social  clubs.  Besides  all  these,  the  paper  was  signed  by 
many  business  and  manufacturing  firms  controlling  capital 
to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  employing 
thousands  of  operatives.  Such  signatures  show  the  rapid 
growth   of  sentiment   in   behalf  of  justice  for   our  native 
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races,  and  prove  that  the  classes  who  lead  public  opinion 
and  shape  intellectual  and  religious  thought  were  demand- 
ing  a  just  and  speedy  settlement  of  the  Indian  question. 

This  great  petition.  *' as  large  as  a  sheep/*  as  was  face- 
tiously remarked  by  a  Senator  when  it  appeared  in  the 
United  States  Senate  Chamber,  in  January,  1882,  received 
respectful  attention,  but.  as  was  to  be  expected,  it  stirred  to 
unrighteous  wrath  the  minds  of  those  who  were  willing 
that  the  Indians  should  remain  apart,  *'  reserved/'  as  con- 
venient game  for  politicians  and  moral  marauders  to  prey 
upon. 

The  work  of  the  association  had  spread  over  sixteen  States 
and  was  still  rapidly  extending;  now  it  counts  its  officers, 
branches,  or  members  in  forty  States  of  the  Union. 

Still  another  memorial  was  circulated  in  the  closing 
months  of  1882.  which  was  even  mt>rc  warmly  greeted,  and 
adopted.  The  public  press  had  ver}'  generally  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  Indian  question 
had  become  one  of  the  prominent  topics  of  the  day. 
Schemes  and  plans  involving  the  future  of  the  Indian  were 
occupying  the  minds  of  the  la%v-makers  at  Washington. 
From  the  beginning,  the  devoted  women  who  were  striving 
for  a  reform  in  Indian  legislation  had  received  the  most 
cordial  sympathy  and  support  from  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  who 
himself  presented  their  successive  petitions  to  the  Senate, 
and  always  with  earnest  words  of  commendati^tn.  This 
noble  man  publicly  declared  that  the  new  Indian  policy 
which  decreed  the  enfranchisement  of  the  race,  giving  them 
universal  education,  lands  in  .severalty,  law,  and  citizenship, 
*•  was  born  of  and  nursed  by  the  women  of  this  association/' 

After  the  petition  for  lands  in  severalty  had  twice  been 
presented  to  Congress  by  the  Women's  National  Indian 
Association,  a  plan  of  work  along  the  .s^ime  lines  and  invt»lv- 
ing  the  same  methods  was  adopted  by  the  Indian  Rights 
A.ssociation,  then  just  organized.  The  women  who  for  four 
3^ears  had  toiled  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  organ- 
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ization  devoted  to  the  legal  help  of  Indians,  hailed  with  joy 
the  advent  of  this  new  society.  It  proved  an  able  ally  in 
the  great  reform,  and  the  combined  work  of  these  t^o 
organizations,  with  the  help  of  missionary  societies  and 
individual  friends  of  the  Indian,  successfully  carried  on  the 
movement  to  its  final  victory  in  March,  1887,  when,  by  the 
passage  of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill,  our  native  Indian  tribes 
were  granted  the  status  of  citizens  of  this  republic* 

But  the  legislative  work  of  the  Women's  National  Indian 
Association  did  not  end  wnth  the  passage  of  the  Dawes  bill, 
nor  has  it  been  lessened  by  the  adoption  since  that  date  of 
missionar}%  home  building,  and  eight  other  lines  of  work. 
This  growing  society  has  continued  its  appeals  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  mi^istr>^  and  to  the  public  press,  and,  with 
increasing  effect,  to  Congress.     Prayers  for  the  many  things 
which  justice  still  demands  for  Indians  have  constantly  been 
addressed  personally  to  our  law-makers  and  executive  offi- 
cers ;  but  the  form  of  the  work  has  changed.     Pleas,  per- 
sonal and  direct,  have  proved  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
great  rolls  of  formal  petitions  previously  sent  to  Govern- 
ment    The  laws  and  policy  of  a  nation  will  not  ri.se  above 
the  level  of   public  sentiment,  and  only  by  educating  the 
popular  conscience  can  any  lasting  reform  be  accomplished. 
The  wider  appeal  to  the  people  through  the  public  press  has 
been  most  efficacious,  for,  after  all,  that  is  the  final  and  sure 
resort.     Many  tribal  wrongs  have  been  righted^  many  acts 
of  governmental  justice  have  been  done,  since  1887,  ^^^  ^^ 
all  the  women  of  this  association  have  been  an  influential, 
if    not  always    a  visible,  factor.     ^lany   proofs   could    be 
adduced  that  their  prayers,  though  not  always  audible  to  the 
public,  have  reached  the  ears  of  tho.se  who  control  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  and  that  their  high  purpose  and  thought  have 
helped  to  mold  the  laws.    As  the  years  go  on,  the  deep  con- 
secrated patriotism  of  womanhood  more  and  more  asserts 
itself.    Good  women  ever>'where  are  waking  to  a  moral  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  yet  within  our  borders  aboriginal 
tribes  still  in  their  native  savagery,  and  that  this  results  not 
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SO  much  from  difference  of  nature  as  from  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  civilization;  still  helpless  and  ignorant,  not  from 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  incapability,  but  from  the  en- 
forced lack  of  instruction  ;  still  nomads  and  marauders,  not 
because  there  are  no  aspiring^  and  noble  natures  among 
them,  but  because  no  people  can  develop  a  settled  and 
upright  mode  of  life  without  a  solid  basis  of  law  on  which 
to  build. 

All  thoughtful  women,  and  notably  the  active  members  of 
this  association,  realize  that  just  legislation  for  the  Indian, 
abolishing  the  paradox  of  remaining  legal  wrongs,  legisla- 
tion which  shall  practically  place  him  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  men  of  every  race  upon  our  soil,  is  the  immediate  and 
paramount  work  to  be  done  for  the  Indian  within  these 
United  States  ;  and  these  workers  clearly  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  legislative 
work  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  is  yet 
before  them. 


The  Women's  Lirekai.  Federation  of  Scotland  — Ad- 
dress BY   THECfJUNTESS   ni-  ABERDEEN   OF  SCOTLAND. 


It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1889  that 
liberal  Scotchwomen  first  ccmibined  for  political  work.  That 
they  were  behind  their  English  sisters  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  better  system  of  laws  prevailing  in  Scotland, 
especially  those  dealing  with  women  and  children  ;  or  it 
may  be  that,  liberalism  being  stronger  in  Scotland,  there 
w^as  less  antagonism  of  party,  and  less  need  for  wt mien's 
help ;  perhaps,  also,  Sctitchwomen  had  later  realized  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  independent  members  of  the 
community,  or  with  their  national  reticence  were  shyer  of 
new  movements  involving  public  work.  Naturally  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  were  the  first  centers  of  political  activity,* 

♦The  women  of  both  cities  were  represented  by  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, the  most  representative  Scotch  woman.—  [The  Euitor.] 
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woman.  From  these  centers  other  associations  sprang, 
until  it  became  necessary*  in  order  to  preserve  some  kind 
of  unity,  to  combine  these  into  one  federation. 

In  May,  1890,  the  Glasj^ow  and  West  of  Scotland  societies 
first  took  actiun  toward  this,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  minutes; 

"The  question  of  affiliation  between  the  Woman's  Lib- 
eral Association  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  and 
the  Woman's  Liberal  Federation  uf  England  was  consid- 
ered,  and  after  discussion  it  was  agreed:  that  federation  of 
the  Scottish  Women's  Liberal  Associations  Ls  immediately 
desirable;  that  the  nationality  of  our  association  should  be 
maintained  in  couvsideration  of  the  distinctive  position  of 
Scotland  relative  to  the  leading  political  questions  of  the 
day.  The  committee  recommends  to  the  executive  that 
arrangements  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  forming  a 
Scottish  Women's  Liberal  Federation;  that  the  Edinburgh 
General  Council  be  communicated  with  on  the  subject:  that 
a  conference  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  all  branch  associations 
of  the  Women's  Liberal  Association  for  Glasgow  and  We^^t 
of  Scotland  :  and  that  a  circular  be  sent  to  all  these  associ.v 
tions  requesting  them  to  consider  certain  subjects  to  he 
brought  forward  at  the  conference,  of  which  the  relation 
between  the  Scottish  association  and  the  English  W<imen's 
Liberal  Federation  be  one.*' 

The  conference  was  held  on  October  20,  1890,  when  the 
principle  of  home  rule  was  accepted,  and  a  Scotch  fedeni- 
tion  agreed  to,  a  committee  being  formed  to  draw  up  the 
constitution  and  rules. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  objects: 

1 .  To  promote  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  sound  liberal  principles. 

2.  To  promote  the  formation  of  women';*  liberal  associations  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  atford  to  them  a  center  from  which  information  and  assistant 
on  political  matters  can  at  any  time  be  obtained. 

3.  To  promote  intercourse  and  united  action  between  the  women  s 
liberal  a!>s«x:iations  of  Scotland,  without  compromising  their  indepemi- 
ence.  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  constitution^  rule^,  or  local 
authority. 
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4.  To  secure  just  and  equal  legislation  and  representation  for  women» 
and  the  removal  of  all  legal  disabilities,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
pwliAjnentary  franchise,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  children. 

5.  To  communicate  informatitm  and  arouse  interest  among  women  on 
political,  social,  and  moral  questions,  both  of  general  and  kical  interest,  and 
to  advance  these  objects  by  meetings,  lectures,  and  individual  effort. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Federation  was 
held  on  April  6,  1891.  in  Edinburgh,  when  Lady  Aberdeen^ 
as  president,  delivered  an  address^  briefly  stating  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  federation. 

At  the  same  time  the  work  of  the  associations  and  their 
relations  to  the  federation  were  explained  by  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Beith,  who  said  that  the  object  and  design  of  the  Scottish 
Women's  Liberal  Federation  is  to  organize  the  women  of 
Scotland  as  a  sfxnal  and  political  force- 
Woman  has  her  place  alongside  of  man,  not  only  within 
the  hallowed  circle  of  the  family,  but  also  on  the  larger 
platform  of  national  and  universal  affairs,  Her  sphere  is 
not  antagonistic,  but  auxiliary  ;  and  she  has  responsibilities 
peculiar  to  herself,  concurrent  with  his.  Her  influence, 
when  properly  exercised,  in  the  larger  field  should  yield 
results  similar  to  those  in  the  smaller.  As  she  strengthens 
and  gives  completeness  to  the  other  sex  in  the  home 
life,  so  likewise  her  quicker  perceptions  and  higher  moral 
instincts  should  modify  asperities  and  contribute  sympa- 
thy and  comprehensiveness  in  framing  and  administering 
laws  for  the  millions  of  families  which  make  up  the  nation. 
But  the  women  of  our  country  have  hitherto  failed  to  rec- 
ognize their  full  responsibility,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  their  ignorance  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  which  .so  closely  afl'ect  the  social 
welLbeing  of  the  people,  are  simply  deplorable.  These 
questions  can  only  be  handled  practically  by  political  action^ 
and  if  women  are  to  become  real  social  reformers,  and 
undertake  to  do  earnestly  with  the  betterment  of  the  people. 
they  must  become  intelligent  politicians.  The  women  of 
the  Scottish  Liberal  Federation  rejoice  in  recognizing  that 
power  now  rests  with  the  people.     1/ V  have  trust  in  the  f*eoph\ 
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and  believing  that  government  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
is  the  true  source  from  which  social  betterment  mast  pro- 
ceed,  we  design  to  educate  and  inform  the  women  of  our 
country  on  all  questions  exercising  the  public  mind  aiu! 
conscience ;  that,  by  their  influence^  they  may  stimulate 
those  who  possess  the  privilege  of  the  franchise  to  a  cun- 
scientious  and  resolute  exercise  of  their  rights.    The  hor- 
rorsof  the  liquor  traffic,  of  underpaid  labor  and  the  sweating 
systems,  the  better  housing  of  the  working-classes,  and 
the  struggles  of  labor  with  capital  are   questions  closely 
affecting  ever>^  home  in  the  land  ;  but  these  are  all  on  the 
political  platform,  and  surely  the  women  of  our  counin*. 
w^ho  are  so  deeply  interested,  are  called  upon  to  form  and 
express  opinions,  and  to  do  all  that  possibly  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  a  just  solution.     Let   me   say  that    it  is  not 
required  that  women  should  possess  the  franchise  before 
beginning  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  this  way.    la- 
deed,  the  case  would  seem  to  be  the  other  way  about,  and 
it  may  be  questioned  if  they  ever  will  succeed  in  acquiring 
franchise  rights  until  they  first  become  a  political  force  in 
the  country'. 

The  federation  through  its  bills  committee  has  considered 
and  supported  all  measures  dealing  with  the  social  and 
political  amelioration  of  the  people.  In  the  session  of  189:, 
among  the  bills  considered  was  the  '*  Factory  Act  Amend* 
ment  "  bill,  on  which  the  following  amendments  were  drai^Ti 
up  and  submitted  to  members  of  Parliament:  (r)  The 
providing  better  sanitar}'  arrangements  in  factories.  {2) 
The  removal  of  restrictions  on  women's  labor.  (3)  The 
insertion  of  provisions  dealing  with  the  sweating  system. 
(4)  Raising  the  age  at  which  children  enter  the  factories. 

Although  by  the  passing  of  the  **Factor>'  Amendment 
Act  '*  the  worker  has  received  greater  protection,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  reduce  the  evils  of  '*  .sweating  ";  while  the 
entrance  age  for  children  has  only  been  rai.sed  to  ele%'«o 
years.  One  clause  provides  that  no  woman  shall  engage  in 
factory  work  until  one  month  after  child-birth. 
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Doctor  Hunter  s  **  Divorce  Amendment "  bill  for  England 
was  heartily  supported  by  the  committee.  The  conveners 
sent  an  appeal  to  each  Scottish  member  of  Parliament  ask- 
ing him  to  be  in  the  House,  and  to  support  the  second 
reading^,  which  was  set  down  for  the  1 5th  of  March.  Unfort- 
unately, the  bill  was  crowded  nut.  This  was  also  tht;  fate 
of  Mr.  Stuarts  "Women  as  County  Councillors"  bill;  and 
Mr.  WoodalVs  bill  for  "  Extending  the  Franchise  to  Women  *' 
had  to  give  place  to  other  public  business.  The  committee 
petitioned  in  favur  of  these  bills. 

Another  bill  brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  that  session 
affecting  the  conditions  of  women's  work  was  Mr.  Provand's 
•*Shop  Hours"  bill.  After  consideraticyn  by  the  committee, 
the  following  resolution  and  amendment  to  the  bill  were 
adopted  and  recommended  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of 
the  council : 

"  That,  while  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  excessive 
hours  of  labor  of  shop  assistants,  both  in  the  case  (»f  men 
and  women,  the  Scottish  Women's  Liberal  Federation  con- 
siders that  Mr.  Provand's  bill,  by  fixing  a  maximum  number 
of  hours  for  shop-women  only,  will  place  them  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  men  in  that  kind  of  work»  but  approves  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  young  persons. 

*'The  federation  is  of  the  opinion  that  Section  10  of  Mr. 
Provand  s  bill,  which  exempts  the  employer  s  family  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  is  inequitable,  and  ought  not  to  be 
passed  into  law.'* 

The  following  bills  dealing  with  temperance  were  also 
supported:     "Grocers'    License"   bill,   *' Local  Veto'*   bill, 

Early  Closing  Act  Amendment  "  bilL  **  Sale  of  Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors  to  Children  "  bill.  The  committee  petitioned 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  '*  Right  of  Way  "  bill.  The 
•'  Married  Women's  (Artisans'  Wives)  *'  bill  was  considered, 
as  also  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  ''Shops  Weekly  Half-Holiday" 
bill,  and  Mr.  Burt's  ''  Employers*  Liability  "  bill. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  bills  committee,  the 
executive  submitted  several  resolutions  to  the  University 
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Commissioners  appointed  under  the  University  Act  of  1SS9. 
as  amendments  on  the  draft  ordinance  dealing  with  tk 
graduation  of  women  and  their  instruction  in  the  universi^ 
ties. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  final  ordinances  empower 
the  University  Court  to  open  all  the  faculties  to  woroen; 
that  the  museums  and  libraries  may  be  tised  by  women, 
although  no  provision  is  made  for  women's  sharing  in  the 
bursaries ;  and  that  the  ordinances  with  certain  restrictions 
are  retrospective  —  allowing  women  to  graduate  who  ha\^ 
already  attended  regular  courses  and  obtained  certificates 
in  examinations  of  the  same  character  and  standard  as  those 
for  the  M.  A.  degree. 

On  account  of  the  general  election  which  took  place  last 
summer  there  was  no  proposed  legislation  for  the  bills  com- 
mittee to  discuss  until  after  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
the  end  of  January  of  this  year  1893. 

Among  the  government  measures  which  the  committee 
recommended  the  executive  of  the  federation  to  support. 
without  binding  itself  to  approval  of  all  details,  are  the 
Government  of  Ireland  bill  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  Lot^al 
Control  bill. 

The  literature  committee  has  also  published  and  distrib- 
uted leaflets  dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  dav^  such 
as,  *'  Why  Am  I  a  Liberal?"  *'Can  People  be  Made  Sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  "  "  Why  Should  Women  Desire  Relig- 
ious  Equality  ?  "  **  Trades  L"^nions  for  Working- Women, " 
•'Woman's  Suffrage." 

During  the  last  year  several  municipal  bodies  were  asked 
to  consider  the  ad\nsability  of  appointing  women  inspectors 
under  the  Shop  Hours  Act ;  and  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
represented  the  Scottish  Women's  Liberal  Federation  on  a 
deputation  to  the  home  secretary  desiring  that  women  be 
appointed  factory  inspectors. 

In  answer  to  this  request  two  women  factory  inspectors 
have  been  appointed,  and  if  the  experiment  succeeds  the 
number  will  be  increased. 
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At  present  the  federation  embraces  thirty  associations, 
with  a  membership  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-three^and  these  under  the  organizing  secretary',  Miss 
Kellie,  are  being  gradually  added  to. 

The  work  of  the  federation  is  carried  on  by  the  office- 
bearers and  executive  committee  of  twenty  members,  rep- 
resenting eastern  and  western  constituencies  of  Scotland. 

The  general  result  of  the  movement  has  been,  so  far*  the 
development  of  women's  interest  and  zeal  for  all  questions 
affecting  the  public  welfare.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  movement  has  been  to  hasten 
women's  emancipation  from  the  old  bonds  of  custom  and 
rejudice,  stronger  often  than  statutes* 
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FiNSK    QVINNOFOKENINf-.     tHL     FINNISH    WoMEN'S    AsSO- 

CL\TioN  — Address  bv  Baroness  Gripenberg  of  Fin- 

ILAND,  Read  rv  Meri  Toi>pelius  of  Finland. 
Far  away,  beyond  the  seas,  unknown  and  forgotten,  there 
IS  one  of  civilization's  most  northern  outposts.  Finland,  like 
a  reflex  in  the  snow,  of  European  culture.  In  America 
the  spring  has  entered  long  ago,  w^ith  warm  winds,  and 
dressed  nature  in  fresh  verdure.  In  Finland  at  this  time 
the  ice  has  but  just  gone  from  the  thousand  lonely  lakes, 
and  the  birch  begins  cautiously  to  put  forth  small,  tender 
leaves.  In  the  same  way  the  woman's  cause  in  America 
has  long  ago  had  its  spring,  while  in  Finland  it  now  first 
develops  the  leaves.  One  <>f  those  leaves  is  the  association 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  Finsk  Qvinnoforening, 
the  Finnish  women's  association,  the  first  organization  for 
women's  rights  in  Finland.  Its  name  in  the  Finnish  lan- 
guage is  Suomen  Neisyhdistys.  S<)me  of  you  have  heard  of  it 
before,  as  it  was  represented  also  at  the  first  international 
council  of  women  in  Washington,  1888,  by  Alexandra 
Gripenberg.  Finsk  Qvinnoforening  is  one  of  the  most  north- 
em  outposts  of  women^s  work,  a  reflex  high  in  the  north  of 
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the  movement  which  is  going  on  in  the  large  coti 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  I  will  in  a  few  word« 
touch  upon  the  causes  for  its  organization.  Histor}'  shows 
us  that  in  countries  which  have  had  to  struggle  for  their 
existence  women  through  this  struggle  have  received  stroog 
impulses  in  their  own  causes.  It  has  been  so  in  Finland. 
We  are  a  little  nation,  which  belonged  to  Sweden  for  mott 
than  six  hundred  years,  until  we*  in  1809,  were  united  to 
Russia.  Our  chief  endeavor  now  became  to  maintain  otii 
national  individuality.  Perhaps  you  who  belong  t(»  iht: 
great  American  people  find  it  ridiculous  that  we.  a  hand- 
ful of  men  and  women,  did  not  prefer  to  be  assimilated  bj* 
a  greater  nation,  but  obstinately  kept  to  our  existence  as  a 
separate  one.  Perhaps  such  an  endeavor  is  chimerical 
nevertheless  many  small  nations  before  us  have  struggled 
successfully  for  the  same  Utopia,  We  had  meanwhile  gn^t 
and  serious  obstacles  to  conquer.  Since  our  long  union 
with  Sweden,  the  Swedish  language  had  grown  to  be 
predominant  one  in  the  schcxjls,  the  offices,  the  law  cou: 
and  among  the  educated  classes.  The  people's  own  1 
guage,  the  Finnish  tongue,  was  entirely  different  from  the 
Swedish,  and  though  it  was  spoken  by  six-sevenths  of  the 
ptipulation,  it  had  no  rights  whatever.  It  was  uncultivated 
and  despised,  and  every  one  who  wished  to  participate 
western  culture  had  as  a  first  step  to  give  up  his  nati 
language. 

The  depreciation  following  this  neglect  was  most  dan: 
ous,  because  if  our  nationality  was  to  be  maintained, 
language,  which  is  the  expression  of  that  nationality,  must 
be  preserv'ed  and  cultivated.     It  must  be  the  medium  of 
education  and  government  or  national  self-respect  can  w 
be  sustained.     A  great  reform  movement  now  arose  wh 
aim  was  to  gain  for  the  Finnish  language  its  natural  righ 
I  can  not  here  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  there  were 
who  in  these  efforts  saw  a  danger   for  our  people, 
main  thing  is,  that  the  Finnish  nationality  movement 
forth  with  irresistible  power.     The  whole  people 
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seized  by  this  idea,  which  swept  through  the  country  like 
a  mighty  spring  storm.  The  leading  men  appealed  to  the 
mothers,  through  whom  the  idea  was  to  go  to  the  coming 
^neration  by  the  education  of  the  children  in  their  native 
tongue.  The  women  did  not  remain  indifferent,  and  for 
them  this  movement  became  the  plow  which  prepared  the 
field  for  another  great  idea  —  that  of  their  own  rights. 
Their  activity  in  the  nationality  movement  awoke  them  to 
their  duties  by  the  possibility  of  their  usefulness  in  other 
public  reforms.  Women  participated  in  the  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  language  and  the  starting  of  schools 
and  newspapers.  Women  managed  large  sales  of  their 
work  and  gave  the  money  to  the  national  party.  Side  by 
side  wnth  men  women  worked  for  the  nationality  idea,  and 
many  sacrificed  their  best  years,  their  youthful  enthusiasm, 
their  wealth  to  this  movement. 

The  homes  of  the  more  prominent  women  became  head- 
quarters for  many  of  the  leaders,  and  women  learned 
through  their  discussions  the  value  and  importance  of 
organized  work  and  associated  powers. 

This  happened  at  the  same  time  that  our  country  was 
reached  by  the  echoes  of  the  great  movement  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  which  was  going  on  in  Eng- 
land and  Sweden  in  the  sixties.  Thus  it  is  natural  that  the 
nationality  work  became  an  important  means  of  develop- 
ment for  the  women  of  Finland.  Even  those  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  language  movement  were  forced  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  attendant  social  questions,  with  which 
our  press  resounded,  and  which  in  greater  or  less  degree 
had  been  called  forth  through  the  awakened  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  nation.  Thus  the  language  movement  became 
also  an  indirect  means  of  awakening  the  women  to  a  sense 
of  their  rights  and  responsibilities.  I  can  not  here  dwell 
upon  the  work  done  by  the  individual  women  at  this  time. 
I  want  only  to  tell  about  the  Finnish  women  s  first  attempt 
to  organize  their  effort  to  raise  the  position  of  their  sex.  In 
the  spring  of  1883  a  number  of  ladies  in  Helsingfors,  our 
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capital,  assembled  t<j  read  and  discuss  John  Stuart  villi's 
•*  The  Subjection  of  Women."  The  following  year,  in  the 
May  of  1884,  this  little  circle  constituted  itself  into  Finsk 
Qvinnoforening,  whose  first  president  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lofgren. 

Its  platform  ran  thus : 

1.  The  same  right  for  vroman  as  for  men  to  higher  and  profeaacoil 
education. 

2.  Right  fur  women  to  pass  the  examuiAtions  in  the  university. 

3.  Right  to  same  salary  mthout  regard  to  sex. 

4.  Right  of  married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  to  majority  at  tweoty* 
one  years  of  age. 

5 .  Right  of  married  women  to  hold  property, 

6 

7.  Right  of  women  who  have  the  municipal  vote  to  bold  ronxudpd 
office. 

8.  Right  of  women  to  political  suffrage  on  the  same  principles  i^  meo 

9.  The  legal  age  of  marriage  raised  to  be^'ond  fifteen  j-ears.  vhidi » 
the  prevailing  castom  in  Finland. 

10.  Unfaithfulness,  ill-treatment,  or  a  high  degree  of  dnmfccnntii 
stituted  by  law  a  cause  for  divorce. 

1 1 .  The  same  moral  restrictions  in  law  and  custom  fur  men  as 
which  now  prevail  for  women.    Also.  a:i  a  part  of  the  platform,  themeetiaf 
passed  resolutions  in  supptirt  «»f  the  federation. 
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The  platform  is  almost  literally  the  same  as  that  accepted 
by  the  first  women's  rights  meeting  in  Seneca  Falls,  1848, 
although  this  was  not  known  by  the  founders  of  our  little 
association.  Thus  great  ideas  scatter  their  seeds  in  differ 
ent  countries,  as  the  summer  wind  scatters  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  an  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  met  our  young  asvsociation.  They  have  most 
truly  been  about  the  same  everywhere.  1  will  say  only  a 
few  words  about  the  work  done  by  Finsk  Qvinnoforening. 

Of  course  it  has  a  different  character  from  that  of  the 
women's  associations  in  America.  Where  freedom  is  the 
foundatiun  fi>r  the  development  of  the  people,  there  the 
work  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  usually  is  cx>ncen* 
traled  upon  suffrage  work.  But  in  countries  which  do  not 
enjoy  political  liberty,  and  where  even  men*s  suffrage  is^ 
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limited,  one  must  concentrate  the  work  upon  questions  con- 
cerning higher  education,  profesvsional  training,  and  general 
enlightenment  for  women,  Thus  Finsk  Qvinnoforening 
has  been, able  to  show  its  s>Tnpatbies  for  women's  suflFrage 
rather  than  to  work  for  it.  We  have*  on  the  other  hand, 
taken  initiative  petitions  to  the  Diet,  which  in  Finland  as. 
^embles  every  third  year,  asking  that  women  may  enter 
the  university  without  special  permission ;  that  married 
women  s  majority,  as  well  as  that  of  unmarried  women,  be 
fixed  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  without  special  request; 
that  women  may  be  elected  poor  law  guardians;  and  that 
regulated  vice  shall  be  abolished. 

We  have  in  lectures  and  newspaper  articles  urged  mar- 
ried women's  right  to  hold  property ;  and  by  circulars  to 
women  who  have  the  municipal  vote,  suggested  to  them  to 
use  this  right.  But  the  association  has  worked  chiefly  for 
the  information  and  education  of  women  of  the  so-called 
lower  classes,  by  lectures,  elementary  classes,  summer 
homes,  by  a  cooking-school  and  an  (»fficc  for  promoting  the 
employment  of  women.  In  connection  with  this  I  must 
mention  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  our  association.  Besides 
the  central  a.ssociation,  we  have  six  branch  unions,  of  which 
three  are  in  the  country,  counting  chiefly  peasant  women 
as  their  members.  This,  I  think,  is  rather  exceptional.  I 
believe  that  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  feel  it  a  reve- 
lation if  you  could  be  present  at  a  meeting  some  chilly 
winter  evening  in  one  of  those  little  country  associations^ 
and  see  the  rows  of  simple  women  in  the  Finnish  peasant- 
woman  s  coarse,  dark-blue  dress  —  some  of  them  having, 
perhaps,  walked  several  miles  in  the  snow  to  come  to  the 
meeting  —  see  their  tough,  resigned  faces  lightened  by  .in- 
terest and  their  eyes  expectantly  fastened  on  the  speaker's 
lips.  These  branch  unions  mostly  work  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  girls  in  needlework  and  trades;  they  also  have 
lectures,  reading-circles,  and  meetings  for  their  own  mem. 
bers ;  some  of  them  have  started  cooking  and  weaving 
schools. 

35 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  how  simply  and  naturally  many  of 
these  unlearned  women  embrace  an  idea  which  manyi.'f 
their  educated  sisters  in  all  countries  still  regrard  only  as  a 
whim  or  a  passing-  freak  of  our  time.  Finsk  Qvinnoforen- 
ing  can  not  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  women*s  legal 
position  in  Finland;  but  the  leading  thought,  the  red 
thread  in  our  work,  is  our  effort  to  raise  the  women  of  the 
working-classes.  We  believe,  and  nothing  can  make  m 
alter  our  belief,  that  only  in  this  way  will  our  cause  gel 
firmly  rooted  and  have  a  future  in  our  countr>\  In  Januan'. 
1 892,  Finsk  Qvinnoforening  had  its  first  meeting  with  its 
branch  unions.  This  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  ques- 
tions concerning  the  position  of  our  sex.  At  present 
are  preparing  for  an  exhibition  of  women's  work  in 
spring  of  1894,  when  our  association  will  celebrate  the  f 
ducade  uf  its  existence,  Finsk  Qvinnoforening  has  a  sti 
dium,  called  **  Elizabeth  Lofgren's  stipendium,"  in  honor  of 
its  first  president.  The  association,  including  its  bnincli 
unions,  counts  at  present  four  hundred  members. 

As  you  see,  the  life  of  Finsk  Qvinnoforening  has  not 
been  long.  She  is  a  baby  compared  with  the  National 
American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association.  Still,  you  roust 
follow  this  baby  with  kindness.  She  is,  with  her  feeble 
forces,  as  attached  to  our  common  cause  as  large  associa- 
tions; and  then,  she  is  one  of  your  extreme  outguards  in 
the  north.  Our  great  national  poet,  Zacharias  Toppelius. 
says  about  Finland,  that  its  culture  exhibits  <»ne  of  hu- 
manity's most  patient  and  most  energetic  \nctories  ov^r 
the  natural  powers,  and  its  history'"  is  an  evidence  of  what 
a  people  is  able  to  endure  without  losing  itself. 

**  This  country  can  not  be  buried  in  the  snow :  this  people 
can  not  be  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  natiims  wilhoiil 
leaving  an   empty  place   in   the   north   of   Europe  and 
vacancy  in  the  reflexes  of  its  civilization."     I  venture  in 
certain  way  to  apply  these  words  to  us,  your  little  sisti 
association.     If  we  yield  to  the  difficulties,  if  we  cease  to 
—  then,   in   spite   of  our  insignificance,   there    will  be 
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vacancy,  here  in  the  far  north,  in  the  reflexes  of  the  work 
done  in  the  great  countries  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 


The    Association    for    Married    Women's    Property 

I  Rights  — AiMJRESs  by  Baroness  Thorborg-Rappe  of 
Sweden. 
Numerous  legislative  reforms  were  effected  in  the  middle 
of  this  century,  and  particularly  during  the  sixties  and  the 
early  part  of  the  seventies,  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
position  of  woman  socially  and  intellectually.  Thus  in 
1858  it  was  by  several  enactments  fixed  that  unmarried 
women  should  be  of  age  at  twenty-five  years,  if  making  an 
application,  and  later  (1863),  without  such  an  application: 
in  1872  she  was,  if  of  age,  released  from  the  requirements 
of  having  the  consent  of  her  nearest  kinsman  to  her  mar- 
riage;  in  1859  colleges  were  established  for  the  education 
of  lady  teachers  in  rudimentary  schools,  and  women  were 
admitted  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  i860 
into  high  schools  for  educating  lady  teachers  of  a  higher 
grade;  in  1863  women  were  employed  in  pcist  offices,  in 
the  telegraphic  service,  and  as  clerks  in  the  administrative 
bureaus  of  the  railways:  in  1870  women  were  admitted 
to  the  universities  and  allowed  tu  become  practicing  phy- 
sicians. 

However,  all  of  these  reforms  tended  to  benefit  only  the 
unmarried  woman.  For  the  married  woman  nothing  had 
been  done  since  the  royal  statute  of  1845  had  granted  a 
wife  equal  matrimonial  rights  with  her  husband.  She  was 
still  ruled  by  the  unaltered  provisions  of  the  statutes  of 
1734,  investing  her  husband  with  a  right  t>f  full  guardian- 
ship and  a  full  management  over  herself  and  whatever 
property  she  might  have  inherited  or  obtained  before  or 
after  her  marriage,  with  the  exception  of  landed  estate, 
wherein  the  husband  had  no  share »  and  which  he  was  not 
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allowed  to  sell,  to  mortgage,  or  to  transfer  without  the  con- 
sent  of  his  wife. 

Ever  since  L.  J,  Hierta,  in  the  Riksdag  of  1862,  intro- 
duced a  bill  relative  to  the  rights  of  married  people,  the 
attention  of  the  legislators  had  from  time  to  time  been 
drawn  to  the  position  of  the  married  woman  :  and  bills  ask- 
ing that  she  should  have  protection  against  the  unbounded 
sovereignty  of  her  husband  were  introduced  by  the  same 
mover  in  the  Riksdag  every  year,  but  without  success. 

A  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  J,  Hierta,  Miss  A.  Hierta,  in  consort 
with  some  other  persons  living  in  the  capital,  and  warmly 
interested  in  the  movement,  decided  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventies  to  form  a  society,  the  chief  aim  of  which  was  to 
make  known  the  injustice  of  the  laws  concerning  the  mar- 
ried woman »  and  to  enlist  sympathy  for  reform  on  this  sab- 
ject  in  and  out  of  the  Riksdag, 

Their  eflForts  were  regarded  favorably,  and  February  6, 
1873,  the  **  Association  for  the  Married  Woman's  Property 
Rights  "  was  founded,  the  earliest  society  in  Sweden  for  the 
support  of  woman's  rights^  The  invitation  to  join  the 
society  was  signed  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Hierta,  the  director-general, 
G.  Fr.  Almquist,  Mrs.  E.  Anharsuard,  Miss  A.  Hierta,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Limnell,  Mrs.  H.  Sohlman,  and  Mrs.  A.  Wallenberg* 
Before  the  first  meeting  of  the  association,  however,  Mr-  L 
J.  Hierta  had  died.  AU  the  other  signers  of  the  in\'itatioa 
were  elected  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  also 
Mrs.  E.  Lind  of  Hageby  (bom  Hierta),  and  Baron  O.  Stack- 
elberg.  Mr.  Almquist  was  elected  president  and  Mrs. 
Anbltfstiard  secretary  of  the  association. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  rules  of  the  association  con- 
tained :  "*  Tbe  aim  of  the  association  will  be  to  effect  sucb 
Itigislattve  measares  that  a  married  woman  shall  be  recog- 
nised as  potsipssing  the  right  to  have  the  management  of 
the  proiperty  she  may  have  inherited  or  obtained  before  or 
after  marriage,  azid  coosequently  also  of  the  income  she  may 
deri\'^  from  her  work." 

The  newhr  formed  associatum  commenced  very  actively, 
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rand  with  an  energy  apparent  in  various  directions,  such  as 
tBumenms  meetings,  public  discourses,  the  publication  of 
pamphlets,  etc.  Moreover,  arduous  efforts  were  made  to 
cause  bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  Riksdag  relative  to  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  husband  and  wife.  Mr.  \V.  Wallden 
introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject  in  the  Riksdag  as  early 
as  1873,  but  it  met  with  no  more  encouragement  than  its 
predecessors,  and  was  rejected. 

In  the  Riksdag  of  the  ensuing  year  the  question  was 
again  debated.  Bills  were  then  introduced  in  the  First 
Chamber  by  Mr,  Nordenfelt  and  in  the  Second  Chamber 
by  Mr.  Philips<jn.  The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Riks- 
dag  of  that  year  had  prepared  and  offered  for  consideration 
a  proposition  by  which  a  wife  was  to  have  the  right  of 
management  of  such  of  her  property  as  by  marriage  settle- 
ment had  been  exempted  from  the  management  of  her  hus- 
band,  or  such  property  as  she  had  obtained  by  gift  or  by 
testament,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  had  been  specially 
stipulated  that  it  was  tt»  be  her  private  property.  A  mar- 
ried woman  should,  besides,  have  the  privilege  of  exclu- 
sively disposing  of  her  own  earnings.  This  proposition  was 
approved  by  both  the  Chambers,  and  sanctioned  by  a  royal 
decree  on  the  1  ith  of  December,  1874. 

In   this   way   the   first   step   was  taken   on   the  road  to 
reform.     The   association  now  considered  that  the  means 
most  efficacious  to  further   the   progress  of  the  question 
would  be  to  get  a  treatise  written  demanding  legislative 
measures  to  secure  a  married  woman  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing the  control  of  her  private  property   without  the  neces- 
Bsity  of  previous  stipulations;    it   offered   three  prizes  (of 
Btwo  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  three  hundred  crowns 
■respectively),  to  be  awarded  the  authors  of  the  most  effective 
■  essays,  and  the  ones  most  in  correspondence  with  the  aims 
'■  of  the  association. 

Nine  competitors  appeared,  but  their  papers,  examined 
by  a  commission  of  experts  appointed  by  the  association, 
were  not  considered  worthy  t»f  the  first  prize  ;  the  two  other 
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prizes  were  distributed,  and  also  an  extra  prize  of  one  thou- 
sand crowns,  rewarding  a  third  paper  that  was  made  the 
basis  for  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Suens^n  in  the  Rib- 
dag  in  1877.  but  which  w^as  rejected  by  the  Chambers. 

Baron  O.  Stackelberg  then  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Riks- 
dag  of  1 883,  demanding  great  amendments  in  the  marriage 
law,  and  the  repeal  of  the  provision  making  the  husband 
the  legal  guardian  of  the  wife,  and  also  the  abolition  of  the 
community  of  property  of  a  husband  and  his  wife.  This 
bill  being  disapproved,  not  less  tlian  four  other  bills  relative 
to  the  possession  in  common  of  the  property  owned  by  a 
married  couple  were  introduced  in  the  next  Riksdag,  1884. 
The  Riksdag  now  made  a  representation  on  the  subject  to 
his  Royal  Majesty,  requesting  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for 
the  alteration  of  the  enactments  regarding  the  property 
owned  in  common  by  a  married  couple,  with  the  special 
object  of  increasing  the  rights  of  the  married  woman. 

On  account  of  this  request  his  royal  majesty  directed  the 
Legislative  Chamber  to  prepare  a  bill  embracing  the  ends 
in  view. 

As  the   question  concerning  the  property  rights  of  the     , 
married  woman  could  for  the  present  be  considered  in  abey-     | 
ance,  while  the  Legislative  Chamber  was  preparing  the  bill     I 
it  was  proposed,  v.nthin  the  association,  that  its  programme 
should  include  other  subjects  also,  with  the  aim  of  advaoc-     * 
ing  the  cause  of  the  unmarried  woman,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  married  one,  socially  and  politically.     The  project  was 
adopted  in  March,  1886,  and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  rules    . 
of  the  association,  when  altered,  read : 

*"  The  foremost  object  of  the  association  is  to  accomplish 
such  amendments  in  the  Swedish  laws  that  a  married 
iMPomaii  shall  be  rect^nized  as  having  the  right  of  contn4  , 
over  such  property  as  she  may  have  inherited,  or  obtained 
previous  to  her  marriage  or  afterward.  The  efforts  of  the 
association  will  at  the  same  time  aim  to  bring  about  all  such  , 
enactments  and  other  measures  as  may  serve  to  improve 
th^  social  poshioflci  of  woman.** 
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Among"  the  objects  which  the  association  added  to  its 
programme  were :  "  That  women,  oftener  than  hitherto 
had  been  the  case,  should  use  their  right  of  voting  at 
municipal  elections ;  that  wumen  should  be  elected  on 
school  bciards  and  on  the  boards  of  g^uardians  of  the  poor. 

In  consequence  of  the  bill  which  Mr.  A.  Hedin  pre- 
sented in  the  Riksdag  that  very  year,  the  association  had 
immediate  occasion  to  take  up  the  question  <»f  co-education, 
as  the  bill  asked  that  the  instruction  m  the  higher  forms  of 
the  state's  elementary  colleges  should,  when  space  per- 
mitted, be  open  also  to  girls.  A  well  attended  meeting  for 
discussion  uf  the  topic  was  arranged,  where,  in  a  lively  de- 
bate, co-education  was  critically  examined  from  different 
points,  A  statement  taken  down  in  shorthand  of  the 
instructive  discourses  was  subsequently  published  as  a 
pamphlet. 

Professor  C.  Wallis,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  a.ssociation, 
while  traveling  in  the  United  States  the  following  year, 
made  co-education  his  special  study,  and  upon  his  return 
the  association  arranged  public  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Professor  Wallis  told  of  co-education  in  the  United 
States,  and  projects  for  its  introducti(jn  in  Sweden  were 
discussed. 

A  commission  having  been  appointed  by  the  g<jvernmcnt 
to  investigate  the  education  of  girls,  and  having  submitted 
their  report  January  19,  1888,  the  association  arranged  a 
large  meeting  to  argue  on  the  question,  the  education  of 
girls,  with  special  regard  to  co-education.  About  six  bun- 
dred  persons  attended  this  meeting,  and  co-education  proved 
to  have  warm  sympathizers  in  vastly  different  social  spheres^ 
not  fewest  among  teachers,  men  as  well  as  w^omen. 

The  plan  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Chamber  for  amend- 
ing the  enactments  with  regard  to  the  property  owned  by  a 
married  couple  was  published  in  October,  1S88,  and  the 
association  endeavored  to  have  the  public  made  cognizant 
of  its  purpose  by  means  of  lectures,  discourses,  articles  in 
the  newspapers,  etc. 
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By  the  communal  regulations  of  1862  a  woman  fulfilling 
the  established  prescriptions  was  granted  the  right  to  v^At 
at  municipal  elections,  but  ver}^  few  had  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege;  thus  in  the  city  of  Stockholm  in  18S;, 
w^here  the  women  entitled  to  vote  numbered  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  with  sixty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  votes  at  their  command,  only  a 
ver>'  small  number  made  use  of  their  rights  of  suffrage. 
Antagonists  were  always  ready  with  this  argument  when 
the  extension  of  woman's  civil  privileges  was  demanded; 
and  most  particularly  when  her  right  as  to  political  suflfrage 
was  concerned,  it  was  constantly  represented  that  it  was  of 
no  avail  to  allow  her  more  privileges  when  she  hardly 
profited  by  those  already  granted. 

To  enjoin  on  woman  more  generally  to  make  use  of  her 
right  to  vote  for  the  municipal  council,  the  vestry  board, 
etc.,  therefore  became  the  most  imperative  concern  of  the 
association. 

Prior  to  the  election  of  councilmen  in  the  city  of  Slock- 
liolm  in  March*  1  Sjy,  a  largely  attended  meeting  was  held. 
The  discussion  commenced  with  a  stirring  and  instructive 
address  delivered  by  Count  Hamilton,  and  treated  of  the 
participation  of  women  in  municipal  elections. 

To  work  for  this  cause  in  a  still  more  effective  manner, 
the  ass(x;iation  appointed  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  look 
the  following  practical  measures: 

The  names  of  all  women  in  the  capital  entitled  to  vot 
were  copied  from  the  list  uf  electors,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  votes  at  the  disposal  of  each.     An  election  bureau 
trally  located  was  instituted,  and  there  the  members  of 
commission  attended  by  turns,  furnishing  required  infoi 
tion      Also  there  were  distributed  more  than  four  thousand 
circulars,  urging  women  having  the  right  to  vote  not 
shrink  from  their  duty,  and  supplying  the  necessary*  inf< 
mation  as  to  what  was  to  be  observed  by  the  voters.    The 
result  was  a  lively  participation  in  the  election  on  the 
of  women.     At  the  elections  to  the  municipal  council  in 
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►Uowing  years  the  same  measures  were  taken  by  the  asso- 
ciation, and  always  with  a  favorable  result. 

On  account  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Riksdag  by  Mr*  S. 
L  Borg  in  1887,  asking  for  women  the  right  to  be  elected 
tnembers  on  school  boards  and  on  boards  of  guardians  for 
the  poor,  meetings  for  public  discussion  were  arranged  by 
the  association,  addressed  among  others  by  Mr.  A.  Hedin, 
a  member  of  the  Riksdag- 

The  resolution  of  the  Legislature  in  liJHg,  declaring 
women  to  be  eligible  to  the  school  boards  and  to  boards 
of  guardians  of  the  poor,  was  brought  about  chiefly  b)'  the 
energetic  exertions  of  the  association  :  and  in  the  autumn 
►f  1889,  in  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the  capital,  a 
woman  was  for  the  first  time  elected  a  member  on  a  school 
board,  this  lady  being  Miss  Lily  Engstrom,  a  teacher  in  the 
State's  Normal  School  for  Girls.  In  the  ensuing  year  the 
association  continued  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  result 
that  women  w^ere  elected  members  on  school  boards  in  three 
other  parishes  in  the  capital.  In  other  parts  of  the  countrj* 
the  same  charge  has  also  been  intrusted  to  women. 

Moreover,  a  great  many  other  hills  touching  on  questions 
coming  within  the  domain  of  the  activity  of  the  association 
have  been  strongly  supported,  as,  for  instance,  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Borg  demanding  that  the  age  when  women 
are  marriageable  should  be  raised  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one 
years.  The  bill  passed  in  the  Riksdag  in  1 889,  though  with  a 
modification,  it  being  established  that  a  woman  under 
seventeen  is  not  allowed  to  marry.  By  the  same  mover  w^as 
further  asked  an  enlarged  right  for  vromen  in  regard  to 
.divorce,  and  by  Mr.  P.  Waldenstrom  enactments  for  civil 
marriage  were  demanded . 

The  plan  for  amendments  concerning  the  property  owned 
in  common  by  husband  and  wife,  prepared  by  the  Legislat- 
ive Chamber,  and  sharply  criticised  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
not,  according  to  the  decision  of  his  Royal  Majesty,  to 
taken  as  the  basis  for  a  proposition  to  be  laid  before 
the  Riksdag,  the  Legislative  Chamber  having  instead  been 
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directed  to  prepare  amendatory  enactments  as  to  the  sep^ 
aration  of  property  and  corresponding  ordinances.  The 
association  consequently  now  judged  the  moment  suitable 
for  recommencing  the  agitation  in  the  Riksdag  for  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  married  woman. 

Two  of  the  directors  of  the  association  introduced  bills  on 
this  matter  in  the  Riksdag  of  1892.  Count  H.  Hamilton 
moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  matrimonial  right  in  respect  to 
such  landed  estate  in  cities  and  towns  as  either  the  husband 
or  the  wife  had  inherited  during  the  marriage,  or  had  ob^ 
tained  previous  to  their  marriage,  and  moved  that  a  huskuid 
should  not  have  the  power  to  transfer,  mortgage,  or  di>-p->se 
of  any  real  estate  owned  by  the  couple  in  common  withont 
having  the  consent  of  the  wife.  Mr.  M.  Hojer  moved 
for  the  abolition  of  a  husband's  guardianship  over  his  -viic, 
as  well  as  the  revocation  of  the  community  of  property  uf  a 
married  couple.  Count  Hamilton's  prop<3sition  passed  in 
the  Second  Chamber,  but  was  defeated  in  the  First,  wh: 
Mr.  Hojer's  bill  was  rejected  in  both  Chambers. 

Simultaneously  with  the  proceedings  in  the  Riksdag,  the 
association  had  caused  a  pamphlet  to  be  published,  entitled 
*'The  Main  Points  in  Swedish  Statutes  Regarding  Women," 
written  by  Mr.  Karl  Straff,  a  young  law^^er.  It  is  a  popular 
exposition  of  the  enactments  relative  to  women,  and  pro- 
claims the  injustices  and  disparities  still  in  existence 
Besides  this  pamphlet  already  mentioned,  the  association 
has  published  fifteen  essays,  under  the  title,  **  Concerning  the 
Proprietary  Rights  of  the  Married  Woman,"  discussing  the 
methods  followed  by  the  association,  and  setting  forth 
bills  introduced  in  the  Riksdag,  the  debates  concemi 
them»  and  the  enactments  made  by  the  Legislature 
memorials  submitted  by  committees,  the  competitory  papers 
on  plans  for  legislative  measures,  the  addresses  made  at  the 
meetings  of  the  association,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  association  has  caused  a  form  for  wills 
to  be  prepared  and  published  for  the  guidance  of  parents 
who  might  wish  that  the  fortune  inherited  by  their  daiigh- 
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should  remain  entirely  or  partially  under  their  own 
control »  even  after  they  are  married. 

The  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  association  has 
nine  regular  and  three  supplementary  members.  The 
president  is  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  board, 

well  as  the  vice-president  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 
These  offices  have  since  the  organization  of  the  association 
been  held  by  the  following"  persons : 

Presidents:  Mr,  T,  G,  Almquist  (i873-78)»  Professor  H. 
Gylden  (1878-86),  Baron  B.  O.  Stackelberg  (1886-88).  and 
Count  Hamilton  (1888).  Vice-presidents:  Mrs.  T.  Limnell 
(1873-S6)  and  Mrs.  A.  Retzius  (1886).  Secretaries  and  treas- 
urers: Mrs.  E.  Anharsuard  (1873-86),  Mrs.  E.  Lind  of 
Hageby  (1886-89),  Miss  C.  Nauman  {iSgii  Miss  M.  Cedus- 
chiald  (1892). 

At  present  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  :  Mrs.  E, 
Anharsuard;  Mr.  E.  Beckman,  member  of  the  Second  Cham- 
ber of  the  Riksdag;  Mr.  H.  Sohlman,  editor;  Mr.  M.  HtJjer, 
member  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag;  Mrs.  A. 
Berfstedt ;  Mr.  C.  Lindhagen.  accessor  of  the  high  court  of 
law:  and  the  supplementary^ member.s,  Miss  Ellen  Fries  and 
the  Misses  G.  Hjelmecrus  and  A,  Lindhagen. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  association  was 
formed,  and  many  are  the  obstacles  which  it  has  had  to 
surmount,  such  as  the  repugnance  natural  in  man  to  resign 
any  of  his  privileges,  the  women's  indifference,  and  the 
conservatism  of  legislators,  and  still  the  chief  object  of  the 
association  remains  unattained,  namely,  the  revocation  c»f  ;i 
husband^s  guardianship  over  his  wife. 

The  association  can  nevertheless  with  satisfaction  con- 
sider what  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  xin  activity  : 
many  prejudices  are  undermined  by  it ;  the  rightei nwneHH 
of  its  aims  is  being  more  widely  acknowledged ;  men  and 
women  conspicuous  for  ability  and  discernment  have  joined 
the  association,  and  given  it  their  supp^jrt;  by  an  act  of 
1874  the  married  woman  is  allowed  to  be  mintretui  of  her 
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own  earnings ;  and  other  ref onns  have  also  been  bnmglit 
about  by  the  association. 

The  association  has  then  every  reason  to  look  hopeftilly 
to  the  future,  assured  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  of  seeing 
the  completion  of  its  proposed  task :  woman  declared  eqtial 
to  man  judicially  as  well  as  socially,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
human  being. 


CHAPTER  X.— INDUSTRIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 
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ATOKY  Comment  hy  the  Editor  —  Extracts  from  Alii>ressi:s  Dkuv- 
mft£D  IN  THE  General  Congress  and  from  Discussions  of  these 
Addresses  bv  Augusta  CoorER  Bristol,  Lina  Mor^enstern,  Euzabet 
Kaselowsky,  Juan  a  A.  Neal,  Karla  Machova,  FuiRKNrE  Elizabeth 
Cory.  Emily  Sartain.  M.  B.  Allin*^.  Lietia  E.  Bhaumuller,  M. 
Louise  McLaughlin^  Alice  M.  Hart*  Helena  T.  Goessmann,  Kaethe 
ScMiRMACHER,  Alice  Timmons  Toomy,  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  Emily 
Marshall  Wadswokth.  Kate  Bond,  and  Harriktte  A.  Keyser  — Brief 
Extracts  from  a  Paper  Prepared  kor  the  Report  Congress  by  E.  E. 
Anderson — ^  Brief  Extracts  from  an  Address  Delivered  in  the 
Department  Congress  of  the  National  Columbian  Household  Eco- 
nomic Association  BY  Mary  Coleman  Stuckert  —  Address  Delivered 

IN  THE  SAME  DEPARTMENT  CONGEESS  BY  JaNK  AdDAMS. 


J  HE  idea  is  still  current  that  as  a  rule  women  are  **  sup- 
ported '*  by  men.     Upon  this  popular  delusion  the 
\  following  pages  throw  much   light.     The  speakers 

ated  in  this  chapter  regard  the  general  theme  from  a 
liarked  variety  of  standpoints.  The  views  presented  re- 
Beet  to  a  degree  the  nationality,  the  actual  and  the  relative 
social  positions,  of  their  respective  authors ;  but  the  variety 
in  method  of  approaching  and  treating  the  industrial  posi- 
tion of  women,  and  the  diversity  of  occupations  from  which 
the  illustrations  are  drawn,  only  emphasize  certain  central 
facts. 

.  No  class  of  people  entertains  higher  ideals  f)f  family  life, 
or  has  a  clearer  and  nobler  conception  uf  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gations of  men  and  women  in  the  home,  than  the  class 
usually  referred  to  as  **  women  of  advanced  ideas."  It  is 
also  in  the  homes  of  this  class  of  women  that  the  highest 
average  of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  all  that  properly  may 
included  in  the  phrase  domestic  success,  is  unquestion- 
ly  found.     The  literature  bearing  upon  domestic  problems 
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which  has  been  produced  by  women  proves  that  the  class  ^ 
women  called  ''advanced"  anticipates  the  time  when  the 
value  of  human  life  will  be  appreciated  more  highly,  and^ 
the  influence  of  prenatal  conditions  and  of  early  traini 
will  be  understood  better.     Women  then  mil  do  no  w( 
outside  of  the  home  during  the  years  when  they  are  bearing' 
and   rearing  children,  and  then   fathers  will   cease  to  be 
merely  family  banks,  and  will  regard  an  active  share  in  the 
training,  education,  and  personal  care  of  their  children  aij 
the  inevitable  result  of  paternity.     Doubtless,  in  general, 
mother  alone  can  **  bring  up  "  children  better  than  a  fath< 
alone  can ;  but  sometime  the  race  will  have  reached  a  st 
in  its  development  when  it  will  not  rest  satisfied  with 
choice  between  evils;  when,  instead  of  accepting  the  better 
of  two  defects,  it  will  demand  a  positive  good ;  then  it  n'ill^ 
demand   and   obtain   for  infancy   the  combined    persui 
attention  of  both  fathers  and  mothers. 

Before  this  state  can  be  reached  the  whole  industrial  siti 
ation  must  undergo  a  change.  One  element  in  this  chanj 
is  a  recognition  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  woman  s  time,  of 
woman's  labor.  The  pecuniar)^  value  of  the  time  and  labor 
spent  by  women  in  their  homes,  in  the  care  of  their  children, 
and  in  establishing  the  social  relations  of  the  family  and 
directing  its  social  life,  >\nll  never  be  understood  and 
admitted  until  woman  has  demonstrated  to  the  average 
mind  the  pecuniar}-  value  of  her  services  in  all  outsidHJ 
occupations,  industries,  trades,  and  professions.  ^ 

The   present  state  of  the  industrial  world  as  exhibit 
in  this  chapter  affords  such  a  demonstration.     The  del 
onstration    involves     statements    from     which     may 
inferred   the  degree  to  which  women   actually  contribul 
to  carrying  on  the  labor  and  business  of  the  world, 
exhibits  a    nearly  universal  consciousness   in   women 
their  right  to  do  any  work  they  can  d(3,  unhampered 
abstract  considerations  of  original   divine  intention   or 
ultimate  divine  purpose.     It  shows  a  growing  inclination  to 
demand  that  pay  shall  be  determined  by  the  quantity  and 
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Le  quality  uf  the  work  done  independent  of  the  sex  of 
'the  worker;  a  shrewd  comprehension  of  the  circumstances 
^Lhat   hinder  the  application  of  this  rule  in  the  industrial 

rorld,  and  a  perception  of  the  value  of  organization  as  a 
means  of  controlling  these  hindering  circumstances. 

It  is  also  clear  that  women  are  questioning  whether  it  be 
lot  possible  to  enroll  among  the  professions  that  odd  med- 
ley of  duties  commonly  lumped  under  the  word  '*  house- 
keeping/* which,  proceeding  from  the  affections,  must  be 
performed  under  the  guidance  of  the  judgment ;  whether 
this  complicated  labor  can  not  be  simplified  and  managed 
by  the  application  of  the  same  principles  of  division  and 
cooperation  which  control  in  other  fields. 

Finally,  this  chapter  reveals  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  solidarity  has  no  exceptions,  and  that  wealth, 
rank,  talents,  and  culture,  separately  or  all  combined,  do 
not  exempt  the  woman  possessing  them  from  the  effects  of 
any  injustice  suffered  by  the  poorest,  the  lowest,  feeblest, 
and  most  ignorant  of  women,  if  suffered  in  consequence  of 
her  sex.— [The  Editor.] 


Woman  the  New  Factor  in   Economics  — Address  by 
Augusta  Cooper  Bristol  i»F  New  Jersey. 

When  a  speaker  or  writer  is  assigned  a  theme  for  eluci- 
dation it  is  important  at  the  outset  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  terms  of  that   theme,     *'  He  shall  be  as  a 
god  to  me  who  can  rightly  divide  and  define,"  said  Plato  ;  and 
as  the  world  gets  older  it  subscribes  more  and  more  ti>  Plato. 
„  A  definition  of  the  terms  of  my  theme,  as  presented  in  dic- 
f  tionary  and  encyclopedia,  arrays  it  as  a  paradox  ;  establishes 
woman   as   the   oldest    as   well    as    the    newest    factor   in 
^  economics ;  the  earliest  and  latest,  according  to  the  area  to 
^which  the  term  "  economics"  is  applied.     It  is  important  to 
note  all  that  this  fact  involves. 

We  find  that  economics  in  its  primary  application  signi- 
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fied  the  science  of  household  affairs ;  the  adjustmeot  of 
domestic  expenditures  to  the  income.  We  may  rationally 
conclude  that  in  early  forms  of  society  the  responsibility  of 
the  then  narrow  domain  of  economics  fell  almost  entirely 
upon  woman,  inasmuch  as  we  find  it  illustrated  at  the  pres- 
ent day  among  races  that  have  not  yet  risen  out  of  primi- 
tive social  phases,  A  recent  writer  upon  the  customs  of 
Central  Africa  states  that  the  work  in  an  African  \illage  is 
done  chiefly  by  the  women ;  they  hoe  the  fields,  sow  the 
seed,  and  reap  the  harvest.  To  them  too  falls  all  the  labor 
of  building  the  houses,  grinding  the  com.  brewing  the  beer, 
cooking,  washing,  and  caring  for  almost  all  the  material 
interests  of  the  community. 

It  is  from  this  primitive  social  outlook  that  we  find 
woman  to  be  the  principal  factor  in  economics ;  the  initiator 
at  least  of  the  whole  system  which  follows,  whether  its  area 
be  the  family,  the  community,  or  the  nation  ;  the  original 
source  from  which  all  world-wide  economics  are  evolved. 
For  although  as  defined,  political  economy  "  is  a  science  of 
the  laws  which  providence  has  established  for  the  regula- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  in  communities/*  yet  the  same 
authority  affirms  that  the  disposition  to  adapt  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  household  to  its  income  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
which  make  up  those  laws  of  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  woman  is  the  original  factor  in 
all  systems  of  economics,  the  demure  goddess  at  the  fotmt- 
ain-head,  determining  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
waters  that  flow  therefrom.  As  an  organic  body  grom-s 
only  through  the  cells  which  compose  it,  and  as  the  house- 
hold is  the  cell  of  the  social  organism,  so  domestic  economy 
is  the  original  unfolding  principle  of  all  larger  economics. 

I  am  desirous  that  this  truth  should  become  established 
in  the  consciousness  of  woman,  here,  now,  and  evermore, 
that  she  may  have  a  just  estimate  of  her  place  and  power 
in  the  evolutionary  scheme  of  life,  when  it  reached  the 
point  of  the  social  beginnings  of  the  race ;  that  she  may 
perceive  that  neither  from  the  present  nor  the  future  does 
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ihe  receive  her  credentials  as  an  economic  factor,  but  from 

primal  constitution  of  society  itself,  as  the  originator  of 

vast  scheme  of  economics  which  introduces  and  links 

le  nations  to  each  other,  of  which  man  alone  has  been  the 

jcog^nized  exponent  and  director.     Although  man  has  cast 

a  blind  eye  on  this  truth,  yet  if  woman  perceives  it  clearly. 

she  can  well  afford  to  smile  serenely  on  his  self-gratulation 

LS  umpire  of  economics.     For  the  woman  soul,  in  the  dis- 

rovery  and  realization  of  its  high  place  in  the  scheme  of 

thing^s,  will  find  that  power  of  equanimity  which  sooner  or 

iter  converts  ever^'  obstacle   into  an   auxiliary,  all  hin- 

rances  into  means  of  advance*     This  interior  ascension  of 

Lhe  spirit  into  an  imperturbable  equanimity  is  *nir  great 

need  as  women.     If  we  would  make  all  external  advantage 

more  swiftly  our  own,  we  must  abolish  all  interior  sen.se  of 

bondage  and  disadvantage,  and  sailing  into  externals  on 

the  fullness  of  that  strength,  believe  and  take  the  whole 

^arena  of  affairs  as  our   native  domain.     Emancipate  the 

■thought  from  the  ever-present  cramping  sense  of  personal 

■disadvantage,  and  internal  wrong,  and  a  miracle  follows, 

■SJie  spirit  at  once  assumes  its  proper  majesty,  and  gathers 

^n^  the  reins  of  directing  power.    A  few  individual  examples, 

here  and  there,  among  women  demonstrate  my  statement, 

rflnd    Ave   call    them    the   World's   Representative   Women. 

Their  persevering  and  telling  efforts  for  woman's  advance- 

ment  are  not  from  the  .standpoint  of  woman  as  woman,  but 

[from  the  standpoint  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  race: 

he  proper  balance  of  the  social  forces. 

Woman  has  been,  and  forever  will  be,  a  hen> worshiper. 

[but  the  hero  enlarges.     It  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  but 

^humanity.     To  her,  the  woman  cause  means  the  '*  righting 

up"   of  this  deformed   hero,   humanity.     She    labors  for 

Justice  to  woman  as  a  means  to  an  end.  and  that  end  the 

[conformity  of  civilization  to  the  perfecting  organic  principle 

which  Spencer  styles  **  a  moving  equilibrium."     The  women 

rinvested  with  largest  power  to  bring  about  this  state  of 

rsocial  equity  are  women  who  in  their  spiritual  forces  have 

3a 
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attained  this  condition  of  '*  a  moving  equilibrium."  There 
is  perhaps  nothing  else  that  \vnU  bring:  the  rank  and  fikof 
women  so  quickly  and  surely  into  this  state  of  spirit^ia] 
balance  and  power  as  a  realization  of  the  niagnitude  of 
woman's  relations  to  the  entire  s>'stem  of  economics. 

The  lad  who  believed  himself  to  be  the  child  of  a  peasant. 
€;xpressed  in  his  personality  and  bearing  only  the  common 
nature  and  manner  of  the  peasant  life :  but  learning  one 
day  from  a  stranger  that  he  was  the  child  of  a  king,  he  was 
transformed,  by  his  consciousness  of  the  fact,  from  the  peas- 
ant weakling  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  spirit  native  to 
his  true  relation. 

Woman  then  being  the  oldest  factor  in  economics,  tinder 
what  aspect  of  truth  do  we  now  regard  her  as  the  new 
factor?  Looking  at  her  economic  relationships  to-day,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  past,  the  contrast  is  as 
marked  as  that  of  day  with  night*  It  is  the  recognition  of 
this  contrast  that  fixes  her  as  the  new  element  in  industriai 
development.  The  light  of  morning  is  new  to  one  who 
wakens,  but  that  same  light  was  on  its  way  through  the 
darkness,  and  it  is  old  with  travel.  What  engineer  hase^^er 
laid  out  the  line  where  darkness  terminates  and  dawn 
begins?  So  with  woman's  industrial  advance.  She  attains 
new  areas,  but  the  attaining  is  old  ydih  continuity  of  un- 
flinching struggle. 

The  new  economic  area  to  which  woman  has  attained  in 
this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur)'  is  that  of  the 
creation  of  wealth.  Her  economic  responsibilities  are  no 
longer  limited  to  the  application  and  distribution  of  supplies ; 
she  is  a  wealth-producer  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the 
term  —  not  indirectly,  but  directly :  and  this  it  is  which 
constitutes  her  new^  relation  as  an  economic  fact.  What  is 
it  to  be  a  creator  of  wealth  ?  What  is  wealth  ?  No  one  has 
furnished  us  with  a  better  definition  than  Henry  George. 
"  Wealth,"  he  says,  "  consists  of  natural  products  modified 
by  human  exertion  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  gratification  of 
human  desires;  it  is  labor  impressed  upon  matter  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  store  it  up.  When  a  countrj^  increases  in  wealth, 
it  increases  in  certain  tangible  things,  such  as  agricultural 
and  mineral  products,  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds, 
buildings,  cattle,  tools,  machiner}*,  ships,  wagons,  furniture, 
etc,"  Into  this  spacious  wealth-producing  domain,  the  auton- 
omy of  which  determines  a  nation's  place  among  nations, 
woman  has  found  entrance  as  an  active  agent  among  its 
complex  forces.  Still  further  does  she  illustrate  Henr}* 
George's  definition  of  a  producer  of  wealth,  as  he  adds,  **  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  investigator,  the  philosopher, 
the  teacher,  the  artist » the  priest,  the  poet,  though  not  engaged 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  are  not  only  engaged  in  the 
production  of  utilities  and  satisfactions  to  which  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  only  a  means,  but  by  acquiring  and  diffus- 
ing knowledge,  stimulating  mental  power,  and  elevating  the 
moral  sense  they  may  greatly  increase  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce  wealth  ;  fc»r  '  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  ' 

Into  this  higher  atmosphere  of  wealth  production,  where 
professions  are  ranked  and  ideas  generated,  woman  has 
seemingly  compelled  her  own  ascent;  for  whenever  and 
w-herever  we  lift  our  eyes  to  these  intellectual  ramparts,  she 
passes  before  our  vision.  I  state  this  advisedly,  for  the 
number  of  industries  and  professions  now  open  to  woman 
runs  into  the  hundreds;  and  one  authority  states  that  all 
occupations  and  callings  are  now  open  to  her,  if  she  have  the 
courage  to  enter  them.  If  a  general  should  say  to  his  sol- 
diers, *'  My  boys,  the  enemy's  intrenchments  are  ours  if  you 
have  the  courage  to  take  them,"  it  would  not  mean  that  the 
intrenchments  were  thrown  open  for  possession.  So  far  as 
women  have  hitherto  made  headway  into  the  promised 
land,  even  from  the  first  step  upon  its  boundaries,  they 
have  cast  up  this  highway  of  courage  ever\^  inch  of  the 
route.  So  I  dare  not  claim  large  comfort  from  this  author- 
ity, certainly  none  that  justifies  us  in  laying  aside  our 
armor  or  stacking  our  arms.  The  hopefulness  of  the  out- 
look arises  from  the  fact  that  the  area  yet  to  conquer 
narrows,  the  line  of  struggle  shortens,  the  intrenchments 
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of  opponents  weaken  and  diminish.  This  fact  is  due»  not 
simply  to  the  persistent  cotirage  of  women,  not  to  their 
tireless  importunities,  but  to  many  causes  inherent  in  the 
increasing  complexity  of  our  civilization.  Society  being  an 
organization,  it  experiences  all  the  expansions  and  transfer- 
mations  of  any  ceil  or  egg.  There  is  a  time  in  the  history 
of  an  egg  when  the  limitation  of  the  shell  is  a  protection 
to  the  homogeneous,  inchoate  substance  within  -,  but  diifer- 
entiations  beginning  in  this  life  substance,  functions  being 
specialized,  and  the  whole  individualized,  that  which  was 
protection  becomes  imprisonment.  The  organism  wrenches 
and  struggles,  the  walls  gradually  yield,  and  the  organism 
walks  forth  into  the  light  and  responsibility  of  freedom.  If 
the  beak  of  the  hatched  eagle  could  speak  for  itself,  it 
would  claim  that  the  weakening  of  its  prison-walls  was  due 
to  its  own  persistent  knocking  and  battering  ;  and  the  wing 
and  talon  would  put  in  a  similar  claim  of  merit  for  them- 
selves. But  it  was  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  entire 
organism,  the  one  differentiating  life  within » that  compelled 
the  beak  to  knock,  the  talon  to  scratch,  and  the  wing  to 
push  and  struggle. 

There  is  a  seed  in  Southern  California  (I  think  it  is  a 
variety  of  clover)  that  if  it  had  consciousness  would  surely 
claim  that  it  planted  itself.  It  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the 
packed  soil  during  the  dry  season,  but  when  the  rain  of 
winter  comes  it  takes  a  notion  to  bcjre  a  little  depression  in 
the  softened  earth  and  put  forth  roots.  '*  Behold  my 
efficiency,"  it  might  well  say.  **  Yet  mine  made  yours 
available,"  the  rain  might  reply.  But  the  incubating 
genius  of  life  brooding  over  mountain,  canon,  and  mesa 
could  say,  *'I  am  the  awakener  and  supply  of  all  your 
forces."  A  like  interdependence  of  progressive  forces  per- 
meates the  entire  structure  of  modem  society.  Simulta- 
neous transformations,  seemingly  foreign  to  each  other,  are 
occurring  in  the  body  politic,  the  genius  of  evolution  bum- 
ing  at  its  center,  having  the  providence  to  initiate  all  normid 
expansion   in   radii,   thus  preserving    the   equilibrium  uf 
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growth.  Impartially  breathing  her  quickenings  through- 
out the  entire  structure,  she  thereby  secures  balance  with 
movement,  and  links  progress  to  order.  A  long-headed 
devnser  does  this  genius  of  evolution  prove  herself  to  be,  in 
that  she  puts  in  the  heart  of  each  separate  reform  a  feeling 
that  the  true  welfare  of  society  depends  almost  wholly  on 
its  own  special  success.  It  is  this  feeling  which  secures  the 
most  remarkable  concentration  of  effort,  and  leads  each 
reform  to  battle  victoriously,  step  by  step,  with  the  obstacles 
of  progress.  In  the  vantage-ground  of  industrial  emanci- 
pation which  woman  has  already  gained,  I  would  in  no  wise 
divest  her  of  the  feeling  of  the  superimportance  of  the 
woman  cause.  For  I  believe  Spencer  affirms  it  is  feeling 
and  not  opinion  that  moves  the  world.  But  I  speak  rather 
to  establish  scientifically  and  philosophically  in  woman's 
comprehension  the  fact  that  her  special  movement  has  the 
backing  of  the  universal  movement ;  that  the  divine  mania 
which  has  taken  possession  of  her  for  culture,  independence, 
complete  freedom,  and  full  responsibility  holds  even  cosmic 
relations.  Woman  will  not  abate  her  zeal,  but  give  larger 
possession  to  the  ideas  which  compel  her  to  do  battle  for 
them,  when  she  understands  that  they  emanate  not  from 
woman  in  the  interest  of  woman,  but  from  the  one  life  in 
the  interest  of  life.  This  is  the  true  basis  of  our  faith,  the 
genuine  **  substance  of  things  hoped  for."  "  Attractions  are 
proportioned  to  destinies."  The  line  of  movement  is  for- 
ward and  upward,  and  the  destiny  of  the  woman  is  above, 
not  below,  the  present  outlook.  It  is  the  inevitable.  The 
urgent  fire  in  the  woman-soul,  forever  impelling  her  to 
larger  enterprise  and  venture  in  every  department  of 
human  action,  that  leads  a  Mrs.  Sheldon  into  the  heart  of 
Africa,  is  the  Pentecostal  llame  of  this  same  destiny.  It  is 
well  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  interrelation  of  the  entire 
output  of  social  reforms  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the 
fact  that  the  permanent  success  <if  each  and  all  of  them 
depends  upon  this  relationship.  It  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  the  woman  cause  is  allied  to  temperance  reform.* 
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It  requires  closer  scrutiny  to  perceive  its  relation  to  tariS, 
ballot,  and  tax  reform,  to  government  ownership  of  rail 
ways,  and  a  financial  system  less  open  to  individual  and 
class  manipulation.  Nevertheless  the  fact  is  there;  for 
woman  being  industrially  emancipated,  a  recognized  inde- 
pendent factor  in  the  production  of  a  nation's  wcallhr  every 
reform  that  affects  the  production  and  distribution  of  that 
wealth  touches  the  woman  cause.  After  this  manner  and 
direction  has  been  the  movement  of  freedom  for  any  class 
or  people  from  the  beginning. 

The  interrelationship  of  all  economic  factors  to  which  I 
have  referred  always  reveals  itself  along  the  lines  of  justice 
and  injustice.  For  example,  it  is  preeminently  a  matter  of 
equity  that  woman  should  receive  equal  wages  with  man 
for  like  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  When  this  is  -with- 
held the  standard  of  wages  \vhich  working-men  combine  to 
maintain  in  their  own  interest  inevitably  lowers.  There  is 
no  real  security  for  man's  good  fortune  except  through 
equity  to  woman.  The  want  of  this  has  really  been  the 
.source  of  all  his  woes.  For  the  race  is  one,  and  **  a  house 
divnded  against  itself  shall  not  stand."  Observe  the  social 
scourges  that  follow  in  the  train  of  the  unequal  wage.  How 
it  bears  direct  relation  to  the  dark  problem  of  p<jverty.  and 
how  that  darkness  widens  and  merges  into  the  sloughs  and 
slums  of  immorality  I  How  it  broadens  the  margin  of 
unemployed  men  who  constitute  the  industrial  re.serve 
which  enables  capital  to  dictate  its  own  terms  to  labor! 
How  it  compels  the  latter  to  array  itself  against  its  own 
kith  and  kin  and  do  battle  for  its  enemies !  How  it  necessi- 
tates in  the  names  of  s>Tiipathy  and  pity  the  effort  and 
expense  of  organized  charities  to  eke  out  the  earnings 
which  are  either  not  sufficient  for  maintenance  or  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  exigencies  of  misfortune !  Surely  a 
knowledge  of  the  one  fact  that  the  average  yearly  income 
of  the  working-woman  of  Boston  exceeds  her  yearly 
expenses  for  positive  needs  only  about  eight  dollars  might 
well  fill  the  consciousness  of  every  man  w*ho  is  normally 
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bright  and  apprehensive  with  a  sense  of  impending  doom. 
Vet  this  is  but  one  illustrati<»ii  of  the  evils  which  follow  a 
special  line  of  injustice,  afflicting  the  wrong-doer  even 
more  than  it  does  the  wronged.  And  were  we  to  follow 
out  all  the  social  iniquities  in  which  woman  has  been 
involved,  we  should  surely  find  that  there  is  a  certain  point 
in  these  entanglements  where  the  same  disastrous  lesson 
and  result  for  man  is  revealed, 

**  Ever\^  benefactor,"  says  Emerson,  **  becomes  a  malefactor 
by  continuation  of  his  activity  in  places  where  it  is  not  due." 
From  the  hour  when  woman  was  sufficiently  awakened 
through  intellectual  quickening  to  board  deliberately  the 
car  of  progress,  ever\'  obstacle  that  man  puts  in  the  way  of 
her  advance  reveals  him  as  a  malefactor ;  that  is,  a  train- 
wrecker.  All  the  constabular>^  of  the  universe  are  after 
him,  and  the  law  of  equity  or  equilibrium  has  dealt  and 
will  deal  out  punishment  to  him  proportionate  to  his  crime. 

Yet  what  better  evidence  can  there  be  of  a  concession 
and  recognition  on  the  part  of  man,  which  must  ultimate  in 
the  fulfillment  of  our  largest  hope,  than  the  place  so  cor- 
dially assigned  to  women  in  this  Columbian  ExjKfsition? 
It  is  no  less  than  a  world-wide  announcement  of  her  coming 
on  in  every  form  of  art,  literature,  and  industry.  No  nig- 
gardly dole  is  this  to  us,  but  the  greatest  privilege  of  all 
history,  dating  in  myriad  forms  of  art  and  mechanical  skill, 
the  fullness  of  time  for  woman *s  economic  debut.  Permit 
me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  wonderful  significance  of 
this  .sentence,  '^the  fullness  of  time."  There  is  no  sentence 
in  all  Scripture  .so  crowded  with  philosophic  meaning.  It 
solves  for  us  the  vexing  problem  of  delay  and  procrastina- 
tion which  seemingly  attends  woman's  advancement.  If 
hope  deferred  has  heretofore  made  the  heart  grow  sick» 
this  sentence  from  henceforward  should  preserve  us  from 
all  such  abnormal  lapses.  We  must  learn  and  remember 
that  nature  delights  in  appropriateness,  and  will  have  ail 
things  in  keeping.  She  will  not  vary  one  hair's-breadth 
from  this  principle,  though  humanity,  frantic  with  desire 
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and  wild  with  impurtunity,  should  go  down  on  its  knees  to 
her.     As  a  woman  t)f  good  taste  will  seek   to  have  llit 
details  of  her  costume   present  that  equalness  of  grade 
and  quality  which  establishes  harmony  and  unity  of  value. 
so  nature*  with  faultless  and  exquisite  judgment,  arrange?; 
in   like   manner   her  evolutionarj^  series   through  all  tbc 
realms  of  matter  and  mind,  proceeding  always  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  sameness  to  variety^  from  the 
coarse  to  the  fine,  from  the  crude  to  the  finished.     And 
though  an  seon  should  be  necessary  to  each  grade  in  the 
series,  yet  shall  the  details  of  this  grade  be  held  in  perfect 
relation  and  keeping.     For  nature  is  congruous,  whatever 
else  she  may  be*     There  is  due  preparation  for  the  proper 
advent  of  her  successive  creations  or  becomings,  each  of 
which  waits  on  her  fullness  of  time,  and  the  longer  the 
period  of  preparation  the  higher  the  outcome  ranks  in  the 
scale  of  her  series. 

Who  can  guess  how  long  vegetable  life  waited  on  chaos, 
and  the  perturbations  of  protoplasm,  before  cosmic  propriety 
permitted  the  first  lichen  to  drape  the  earth  s  nudity  ?  How 
long  did  the  vegetable  kingdom  creepingly  unfold  as  the 
expression  of  organic  life  before  it  was  appropriate  for  the 
world  to  put  in  an  appearance  and  accept  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded as  a  gratuitous  offering  to  the  animal  economy? 
How  long  before  man  •*  capped  the  climax  of  the  vertebrate 
series  in  mathematical  concurrence  with  the  fullness  of 
time  ?  **  And  if  at  the  era  of  his  appearance  on  this  planet 
he  possessed  even  tolerably  good  sen.se  and  understanding, 
he  must  have  congratulated  himself  on  the  minutiae  and 
perfecting  of  detail  which  delayed  his  coming.  For  it  is 
ever  the  last  result  which  utilizes  preceding  effects. 

And  for  woman  the  logic  of  events  has  transformed 
obstacle  and  hindrance  into  those  necessary  equipments  of 
character  which  belong  not  to  partial  but  to  complete  citi- 
zenship. What  does  this  equipment  for  the  responsibilities 
of  complete  citizenship  indicate  ?  It  is  no  sui>erffuous  trick 
of  historic  evolution.     Desired  or  dreaded,  woman  is  prcv 
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nng  straight  to  the  inevitable  goal  of  largest  social  and 
deal  responsibility.  We  might  as  well  endeavor  to  avert 
;he  fact  that  we  were  born  as  this  fact ;  and  we  are  under 
[equal  necessity  to  utilize  resignedly  these  two  facts.  Indus- 
trial emancipation  broadens  by  an  inevitable  principle  into 
i>ocial  and  political  equality  ;  and  as  the  combined  forces  of 
the  stone,  iron,  press,  and  steam  ages  were  engaged  in 
shaping  and  molding  civilization  into  fitness  for  woman's 
economic  cooperation,  so  the  genius  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment far  back  in  the  mist  of  ages  began  the  preparatory 
work  for  her  ultimate  debut  as  the  full  complement  of  man. 
In  connection  and  parallel  with  the  changes  in  religious 
and  moral  ideas,  which  antedated  woman's  advent  as  an 
^  economic    factor,    are     the     transformations    which    have 

■  occurred  in  forms  of  government  and  social  institutions. 
BA  beast  of  prey»  the  primitive  man  rose  to  nomadic  forms 
^of  society,  patriarchs  gave  place  to  kings  and  emperors,  and 

k these  in  turn  to  constitutional  monarchy,  and  this  to  the 
democratic  idea  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  bloody  track 
of  governmental  evolution,  conspicuous  with  the  panoply 
of  war,  was  built  upon  fallen  thrones  and  devastated  dynas- 
ties, the  patriotic  sentiment  broadening  in  the  red  struggle 
from  the  family  to  the  nation.  And  woman  waited.  Not 
yet  the  fullness  of  time  for  her  awakening  to  the  world's 

■  seed  of  her  citizenship.  Something  more  of  bimte  crudity 
I  must  be  eliminated  from  the  tumultuous  powers  of  civiliza- 
tion. S<.>me  larger  and  more  sympathetic  conception  of 
human  life  and  its  universal  relations  must  modify  the 
worlds  fermunt  eru  woman  would  arise  from  her  world-<:)ld 
hypnotic  trance,  with  a  new  consciousness  of  her  individual 
ability  and  power,  and  the  necessity  of  her  taking  an  equal 
hand  with  man  in  working  out  a  universal  order.  The 
ages  had  thundered  from  date  of  chaos,  and  she  had  not 
wakened.  But  there  came  a  noiseless  white-winged  thought 
into  the  human  atmosphere,  and  woman  rose,  and  stood 
upon  her  feet,  and  knew  herself  and  the  world's  need. 
And  this  was  the  white-winged  thought  which  refined  the 


way  for  her  feet :  **  There  is  but  one  life,  and  humanity 
its  spiritual  image."  As  the  genius  of  the  spring-time  se 
all  the  forces  of  nature  in  sweetest  passion  for  expression 
does  this  truth  —  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  race  — quicki 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  intci  a  mania  to  maketbe 
material  interests  of  the  entire  humanity  correspond  m 
their  unity  to  this  spiritual  fact.  To  a  no  less  work  than 
this  is  woman  called  and  awakened :  to  convert  discord  into 
harmony,  rivalr}'  into  emulation,  jealousy  into  magnanimit}, 
competition  into  cooperation,  poverty  into  comfort,  and  the 
love  of  money  into  the  love  of  man.  Need  I  say  that  such 
transformation  of  the  motives  of  human  action,  slow,  silent, 
invisible,  must  sooner  or  later  work  out  a  system  of  s<x:ietT 
and  government  in  which  each  shall  stand  for  all  and  aU 
for  each  ?  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  centur>'  plant, 
that  waits  a  hundred  years  for  its  life's  perfection,  is  nu  less 
sure  of  its  final  glory  than  the  convolvulus  that  greets  the 
dawn  with  expanded  petals. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  in    the   eternal   goodness,  and 
Avomans  inevitable  advance  into  all  the  lines  of  free  citi 
ship  is  but  a  part  of  the  '*  divine  event  to  which  the  wh 
creation  moves." 


THE    niSCUSSlON    WAS    INTRODUCED    BY   A     PAPER    SENT    BY 
LINA   MORGENSTERN  OF  GERMANY. 

I  send  you  sisterly  greeting  over  land  and  sea,  and  regret 
that  I  myself  can  not  be  present  to  be  a  witness  of  that 
exalted  moment  when  the  women  of  all  lands  unite  to  form 
an  international  bond  of  union.  May  this  bond  help  to 
overcome  all  prejudices  of  nations,  races,  and  faiths !  May 
it  further  the  welfare  of  our  sex,  maintain  and  protect  its 
rights,  and  secure  justice  to  it  for  the  gocxl  of  united 
humanity !  For  the  future  of  the  human  race  lies  in  the 
hands  of  women. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  engaged  in  compiling  A 
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work  called  '*  Die  Frauenarbeit  in  Deutschland,"  which  will 
give  a  complete  surv^ey  of  the  position  and  activity  of 
women  in  all  departments  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and 
of  the  institutions  already  founded  in  Germany  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  women. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  I  had  set  before 
me  was  even  more  difficult  and  comprehensive  than  I  had 
anticipated,  the  statistical  aids  and  the  material  being 
secured  only  with  the  greatest  trouble.  Nevertheless,  since 
I  have  been  requested  to  give  a  report  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  women  in  my  native  land,  I  send  you  the  first  proof- 
sheets  of  the  book,  which  gives  evidence  not  only  that 
woman  is  capable  of  working  in  all  departments  of  industr>% 
but  that  it  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  her  to  acquire  a  calling 
by  which  she  can  earn  a  livelihood,  in  order  that  she  may 
maintain  her  self-respect.  In  the  light  of  these  statistics  is 
seen  also  how  little  appropriate  is  the  formerly  universal 
observation,  "Woman  belongs  in  the  house,  and  her  only 
natural  calling  is  to  be  housekeeper  and  mother." 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Germany  two  mill- 
ion seven  hundred  thousand  more  women  than  men  who 
are  unmarried,  and  who  thus  do  not  come  to  fill  the  office  of 
housewife,  statistics  show  that  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the 
married  women  are  compelled  to  work  outside  of  the  home 
in  order  to  support  their  families.  There  are  in  all  two 
million  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  nine  women  who  work  outside  of  their  homes,  as 
opposed  to  five  million  seven  hundred  and  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men  workers;  and  each  year 
shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  engaged  in 
business  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  against  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  of  sixty-one  per  cent.  Two  million  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  t-wo  hundred  and  four 
self-sustaining  wtjmen  are  engaged  in  domestic  service,  as 
against  one  hundred  and  seventy. five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  men. 

According  to  the  statistics  of    1882,  two  hundred    and 
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seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  womem^ 
are  engaged  in  independent  farming.  There  are  two  mi 
ion  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  nine  hum 
and  nine  women  working  as  farm-helpers,  of  which  num. 
ber,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  are  members  of  the  family,  while 
six  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifiy. 
eight  are  servants  and  seven  hundred  and  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  day  laborers. 

In  all  the  industries  combined  are  found  one  million  five 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
women  workers.    They  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Miniftg  and  building. . „ . , 54.522 

Shopkeeping ,  trading,  and  restaurants. .,* - I44<577 

Clothing  and  laundry 551.301 

Handelsgewerbe , 1 84.537 

Textaindustrie 363.15S 

Innkeeping. ..-  141 ,407 

Cooking  and  catering 9^.734 

Paper-making -,...-.-.. 3i»256 

Hardware  and  metal-working 27,660 

Wood-carving 27.37J 

Comparative  statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  women 
to  men  in  the  different  industries  gives  the  following  per 
cents: 

Prr  ocotn 

SjDinners 541069 

Weavers 22  1039 

Lacemakers  and  embroiderers , _.  42 

Crocheterti,  knitters,  and  lacemakers 1 &t 

Bleachers,  dyers,  and  pressers ..^.**  35 

Bookbinders _, 25 

Passementerie  makers 56 

Papermakers 35 

Basket  and  mat  makers 27 

Cigarmakers ., 43 

Gold  and  silver  embroiderers  ._ ...........-,-. 66 

Penmakers 63 

Makers  of  linen  gCM>ds --  56 

Noodle  and  macaroni  makers 59 

Employment  agents 63 
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PercenU. 

M ar ke i-gardeners i6 

Peat -gatherers ^ as 

Shell-workers ,. .,,. ... ..,,,   16 

Shirtmakers JO 

*olygraphists ,... 13 

In  several  industries  the  number  of  women  workers  pre- 
ponderates even. 

Married  women  employed  in  all  factories,  excepting  the 
spinning  and  brick-making  industries,  are  as  follows :  In 
Prussia,  forty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one ; 
in  Saxony,  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  ;  in  the  re- 
maining of  the  United  States  of  Germany,  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ;  in  Baden  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  workers  are  married  women,  and  we  find  a  still  greater 
number  of  married  women,  and  especially  widows,  engaged 
in  housework  and  farming.  In  the  last  mentioned  there 
are  two  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
-eight  hundred  and  thirty  women  to  three  million  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  engaged.  One- tenth  of  the  entire  number  of 
women  in  Germany  are  domestics. 

In  the  liberal  or  higher  callings  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  and  seventy-eight  women  earn  a  livelihood ; 
these  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Teachers  and  instructors i24,poo 

Physicians,  medical  assistants »  and  nurses ..     46,177 

y -Administrators  and  directors .,.._..... 23.522 
Lewards. , 9,806  ' 
hurch  wardens  and  clerks 8,724 
usicians  and  acturs _ 6,032 
ivil  and  municipal  officials ,... _  4.793 
uthors 350 

ail  road  officials 1,302 
ostal  and  telegraph  clerks 1,012 
le  table  of  statistics  on  the  pay  of  women  workers  which 
ve  given  in  my  book,  with  special  reference   to  the 
advancement  of  the  labor  union,  shows  the  domestic  situa- 
tion of  all  these  women  workers. 


^^ 
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From  these  statistics  appears  the  deploraDiL 
work  of  women  is  paid  from  one-half  to  two4h 
the  work  of  men  ;  in  the  lowest  class  two  marks  a  week  and 
the  highest  ten  marks.     Pay  differs  in  the  different  Ge 
States,  as  the  statistics  of  West  Prussia  and  Silesia  sh* 
In  Berlin  the  highest  wages  are  paid,  but  house-rent,  taxe^, 
and  living  expenses  are  dearer.     In  the  individual  callings 
w^omen  receive  monthly  salaries  as  high  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  marks,  for  instance,  as  directors  in  laundries  and 
confectioner)'  establishments,  as  bookkeepers,  cashieis.  and 
photographers. 

Compared  with  day  wages  received  by  men»  the  pay 
of  women  is  on  an  average  half  and  two-thirds,  and  in 
man}'  cases  three- fourths  less.  According  to  the  province 
the  pay  differs,  for  gTo\\Ti  women,  from  seventy-five 
pfennig  to  two  marks  ;  for  girls  under  sixteen  years,  forty 
to  eighty  pfennig —  also  one  mark. 

The  condition  of  the  women  workers  in  the  factories 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  justifies  the  organization  of 
women  workers  whose  aim  it  is  *'  to  secure  like  pay  for  like 
work."    Those  women  who  are  better  situated  are  able  lo^, 
devote  themselves  to  the  material  elevation  of  the  g^^^l^H 
masses  of  their  poorer  wage-earning  sisters  through  helpft^^ 
organization,  and  should  do  so. 
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THE     DISCUSSION     WAS     CONTINUED     THUS     BV 
KASELOWSKV     OF     GERMANY : 


ELIZABET^ 

request  t^ 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  a  request 
report  on  the  Lette-Verein.  I  am  proud  to  give  you  a  brief 
history  of  one  of  the  oldest  associations  of  German  women ; 
one  of  the  best,  I  think ;  one  I  know  and  love  dearly,  whose 
secretary  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  I  pray  for  your  indulg- 
ence. I  am  a  stranger  in  your  countr}-,  and  not  accustomed 
to  \*our  language,  yet  I  hope  to  w*in  your  sympathy  for  an 
undertaking  worthy  of    being  known  everywhere.    The 
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[can  ladies  are  intelligent  and  strong ;  they  have  not 
iffer  as  we  do,  or  rather,  let  me  say»  as  we  did,  from 
social  errors  and  prejudices  of  an  older  history.  It  has  not 
been  long  since  German  women,  poor  and  with  no  one  to  pro- 
tect them,  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  labor  for  money.  Many  a 
fine  talent  withered  slowly  away,  many  a  widow  and  elderly 
girl  led  a  miserable  life  because  they  feared  to  use  the  gifts 
God  gave  them.  Suffering  in  silence,  they  had  no  courage 
to  mend  the  eviL 

It  was  in  1863  that  Mr.  Lette,  president  of  the  central 
institution  for  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  wrote  at 
the  head  of  its  history:  ''  For  individuals  as  well  as  associa- 
tions it  is  well  to  look  back,  to  recognize  their  deeds  and 
efforts,  to  give  account  of  what  they  did  and  what  they 
wished  to  do."  In  such  a  review  he  remembered  the  poor 
and  helpless  women,  and  proposed  the  founding  of  a  new 
institution  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned,  which 
should  strive  to  open  ways  of  labor  to  women  in  want.  It 
was  the  first  time  any  one  thought  of  those  poor  women, 
who  struggled  so  hard  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go  for  employment  or  instruction.  The  proposi- 
tion of  this  man,  known  for  his  benevolence  and  charity,  a 
friend  of  Schurz  and  Wesendonk,  was  most  favorably 
received  by  his  hearers,  and  the  best  of  them,  men  and 
women,  assembled  to  effect  its  realization.  Even  the 
young  Princess  Victoria,  now  Empress  Frederick,  took 
such  a  warm  interest  in  the  undertaking  that  she  promised 
to  become  the  protectress  of  the  new  association,  Zur  For 
derung  der  Enverbs-fdhigkeit  dcs  Weiblichen  Gesc/t  fee  A  fs.which 
she  has  remained  to  the  present. 

The  first  rule  was  that  every  prejudice  in  regard  to 
women  earning  money  should  be  dropped  ;  that  new  indus- 
trial and  commercial  schools  should  be  founded  and  reia- 
tions  established  between  laborers  and  employers.  It  was 
at  a  most  unhappy  time,  when  in  1866  the  war  between  Aus* 
tria  and  Pru.ssia  began,  that  the  institute  was  opened  by  a 
>azaar.   called  '*  Victoria   Bazaar,"  at   which   ail  kinds  of 
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articles  made  by  women  were  sold.  Women  brought  paint- 
ings, drawings,  or  fine  needlework,  embroideries  of  evtn 
kind,  which  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  sought 
to  sell.  The  bazaar  was  not  merely  temporary,  but  wa» 
continued  in  a  fixed  locality  rented  for  the  purpose.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  President  Lette»  Mrs.  Annie  Scbepeler 
Lette,  a  widow,  became  its  president,  which  she  is  lo-day. 
The  undertaking  prospered  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 
It  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  charity  ;  the  articles 
brought  for  sale  stood  business  rivalry.  A  directress,  pat- 
tern-cutter,  and  bookkeeper  were  engaged*  forty  women 
found  employment  in  the  establishment  itself,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  have  been  enabled  to  sell  the  products  of 
their  work. 

Soon  after  she  was  married  to  Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm 
of  Prussia,  the  Princess  Victoria  founded  a  home  for  gov- 
ernesses   and    young    girls,   strangers    in     Berlin.     This 
home,  called  Victoria^Stift,  needed  reorganization,  and  the 
crowTi  princess  wished  that  the  bazaar  before  mentioned 
should  take  care  of  it.     Two  stores  were  rented  in  Leip- 
ziger  Strasse,  in    the  building  in  which  the   bazaar  was 
located.     The  home  and  bazaar  were  united,  and  nineteen 
young   girls  found   board  and   roijms.     Its  restaurant  for 
women  is  the  first  establishment  uf  this  kind  in  Berlin.    In 
a  short  time  the  institution  was  over-occupied ;  an  agency 
and   inquir\'   office,   which    rapidly    became    popular,  was 
opened.     Here  ever>'  sort  of  information  was  given 
requests  and  offers  were  received  and  answered. 

In  the  year  1868  President  Lette,  a  most  noble,  unseliisi 
unanimously  beloved  man,  died,  and  in  1869,  by  prop- 
osition of  Professor  von  Holzendorf,  chairman  of  the 
institution,  the  name  of  it  was  changed  to  Lette*Verein, 
association  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  of  women 
and  of  women's  earning  a  livelihood*  Wishing  to  honor  the 
name  of  Lette,  the  speaker  said,  *'  Let  us  do  the  best  we 
can  ;  let  us  give  an  opportunity  for  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical    education."     This     proposition     was     unanimously 
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^pted.  At  the  same  time  a  small  capital  was  deposited 
ftimish  loans  to  those  who  wished  to  start  in  business. 
The  Lette-Verein  was  no  longer  the  only  institution  of 
B  kind.  In  November,  1869,  meetings  of  different  associa- 
tt$  of  women  for  education  and  industry  were  called, 
only  mention  the  popular  kitchens  of  Mrs,  Morgen- 
tm,  the  Victoria  Lyceum,  with  its  noble  directress.  Miss 
rcher»  the  Academy  of  Female  Painters  and  Friends  of 
ft»  the  Laborers'  Union  for  learning  and  social  entertain- 
*nt  —  all  these  and  many  others  were  founded  on  the  same 
inciples.  In  autumn,  1872,  the  Lette-Verein  settled  in  its 
H  home,  Konigsgratzer  Strasse,  ninety  ;  the  Victoria-Stift 
i  thirty-eight  residents,  and  a  matron  who  was  as  a  mother 
the  young  girls.  The  commercial  and  drawing  school, 
nprising  a  large  number  of  classes,  occupied  two  stores. 
reral  halls  were  given  to  the  ladies  for  restaurants.  An 
mcy  for  the  registering  of  pupils  was  opened,  and  books 
re  started  to  keep  an  account  of  the  scholarship  and 
^elopment  of  different  classes.  The  opening  ceremony 
s  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
ilhelm,  and  the  Princess  Victoria,  our  high  protectress, 
hen  the  secretary,  Miss  Hirsen,  had  finished  her  report, 
;  prince  said  :  *'  Did  I  understand  j^ou  well  ?  You  possess 
*ht  thousand  dollars ;  you  have  borrowed  twenty-five  thou- 
id  dollars ;  you  bought  a  house  worth  ninety -five  thousand 
Jars,  and  you  say  this  as  unconcernedly  as  if  everything 
5  right.  How  will  you  continue  ?  "  **  We  don't  know,*'  she 
jwered,  '*  but  we  trust ;  the  past  gives  us  hope  for  the 
nre.**  **  Your  faith  will  help  you."  replied  the  prince,  and 
it  was.  The  words  of  our  beloved  emperor*  who  was  him- 
f  so  great  a  sufferer  and  so  faithful  a  believer,  were  as  a 
)phecy. 

Twenty-seven  years  have  passed  since  the  Lette-Verein 
S  founded.  Its  schools  occupy  three  buildings ;  its  pupils, 
W  numbering  fourteen  hundred,  come  from  ever>'  part  of 
5  world,  many  of  them  from  America  and  Australia.  We 
.ch  almost  every  branch   of  woman's  industry  —  dresis- 
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making,  manual  labor,  milliner)',  fine  needlework,  sewing  | 
by  machine,  cutting  of  linen,  hair-dressing,  omamenlal draw- 
ing, fabrication  of  artificial  flowers,  washing,  ironing,  cook- 
ing, housekeeping,  and  bookkeeping.  The  course  of  study ' 
is  optional.  Pupils  may  choose  a  single  branch  or  a  nm 
ber  of  branches.  Charges  are  small  and  the  teachers  of  tl 
best.  We  seek  to  grant  as  much  free  instruction  as  possible 
Our  pupils  are  not  from  the  poorer  classes  alone,  but 
the  wealthiest  families ;  many  a  bride  seeks  here  lo  perfc 
herself  in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  that  she  may  be  able  to 
instruct  her  servants  properly.  The  house  resounds  with 
youth  and  gladness,  and  delight  in  work.  Order  and  clean- 
liness are  strictly  observed,  and  the  relations  between  pupils 
and  teachers  are  most  cordial.  The  certificates  f rona  ih€« 
commercial  school  enable  our  pupils  to  find  good  situal^ 
tions  as  bookkeepers,  those  in  manual  labor  open  to  them 
positions  as  teachers  in  manual  training  schools. 

The  agency  and  inquiry  office  in  1 892  supplied  as  man^ 
as  two  thousand  ladies  with  positions  as  teachers  in  scie^H 
tific  and  technical  branches,  as  kindergartenerinnen,  lady 
companions,  etc. 

The  institution  last  opened  is  a  photographic  school, 
where  young  girls  learn  not  only  the  art  of  photography ,  but 
every- kind  of  graphic  reproduction,  retouching,  coloring. 

The  Lette-Verein  has  grown  until  it  has  come  to  be  one< 
our  largest  institutions.  Its  means  are  small,  but  il 
dent  and  chairman,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  love,  are 
bravely  and  fearlessly ;  they  try  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
the  time,  and  of  life,  and  are  always  willing  to  exchange  the 
good  for  the  better. 

Many  similar  institutions  conducted  on  the  same  princi- 
ples have  been  founded  during  the  past  years,  and  their 
prosperity  shows  the  usefulness  of  their  existence.  3Llany 
tears  have  been  dried,  many  eyes  have  grown  brighter, 
many  a  young  heart  has  won  new  hope  ;  indeed,  much  has 
been  accomplished,  and,  gratified  with  our  results, 
struggle  on  to  mend  the  evils  of  the  time. 
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New  Avenue  of  Employment  and  Investment  for 
Business  Women —  Address  bv  Juana  A.  Xeal  of 
California. 


While  in  1836  only  six  occupations  were  open  for 
women  bread-winners,  viz.,  teaching,  millinery,  sewing, 
tailoring,  factory  labor,  and  domestic  service,  now  over 
three  hundred  are  open,  and  women  are  successful  in  all 
these,  w4th  new  avenues  opening  ever>^  day.  Women 
entered  four  hundred  applications  for  patents  last  year. 
Women  are  everywhere,  in  colleges,  banks,  stores,  and 
ounting-houses,  as  clerks  and  capitalists,  managing  with 
distinguished  success  both  small  and  large  affairs. 

An  avenue  which  has  only  recently  been  open  to  women, 
and  which  promises  to  her  wonderful  opportunity,  is  life 
instirance,  which  appeals  to  women  as  strongly  as  to  men* 
Leading  companies  are  among  the  greatest  institutions  of 
finance  in  the  w^orld.  Thirty  companies  possess  assets  of 
over  nine  hundred  and  three  million  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars, 
and  their  total  income  for  1892  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  million  twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  dollars.  The  number  of  policies  in  force  in  these 
thirty  companies  is  one  million  five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve ;  of  these  policies  the 
number  carried  by  women  is  estimated  at  only  seventeen 
thousand.  Policy  holders  were  paid  in  1892  one  hundred  and 
Btwo  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  eight 
Bliundred  and  twenty -one  dollars,  and  in  the  last  fifty  years 
Vone  billion  live  hundred  million  dollars  has  been  paid  to 
beneficiaries.  This  provision  when  realized  by  women 
must  appeal  peculiarly  to  them.  What  homes  this  has 
kept  unbroken !  We  must  acknowledge  life  insurance  to 
be  a  safety-bridge  that  even  death  can  not  break. 

The  largest  insurance  carried  by  a  woman  in  the  United 
States  is  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one  hundred  thou- 
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sand  dollars  being  taken  for  charity.    Several  women  cany 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  each »  and  a  number,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  many  carr>'  from  seventy-five  thoti*| 
sand  dollars  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  great  number*^ 
carry  policies  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand,  ten  thousani 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  same  appeals  come  to  women  as  to  men  for  protec- 
tion, investment,  annuities,  and  guaranteed  incoine«^  In 
many  cases  the  reasons  hold  even  more  strongly,  because 
women  are  more  timid  and  less  confident,  from  lack  of 
experience  in  manipulating  money,  hence  absolute  securi- 
ties appeal  more  strongly  to  them. 

The  wives  of  to-day  are  the  widows  of  to-morrow,  and  a 
few  hours  make  one  the  head  of  the  family  with  sudden 
responsibilities  and  moneyed  interests.  In  New  York  City 
alone  women  control  five  hundred  million  dollars  in  money 
and  property.  For  years  women  were  not  recognized  as  de- 
sirable *'  risks/'  and  only  recently  have  they  been  permitted 
by  companies  to  carry  large  amounts.  Now  the  maximum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  the  three  large  com- 
panies %%Titing  that  amount,  can  be  carried  by  women. 

Hitherto  women  have  been  sought  only  in  special  cases, 
the  majority  of  women  knowing  nothing  of  its  benefits  and 
provisions  as  applicable  to  themselves.  It  must  occur  to 
the  thinking  woman  that  financial  investment  held  in  such 
esteem  by  business  men  is  well  worth  investigation.  Inves- 
tigation will  dispel  prejudice  and  doubt.  The  same  business 
principles  which  apply  to  men  apply  equally  to  w^omen.  If 
policies  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  upward  were  carried 
universally  by  working- women,  seeds  of  thrift  and  foresight 
would  be  sown  among  a  vast  part  of  the  population  that 
now  accumulates  nothing.  An  investment  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  dollars  a  year,  according  to  age,  would  canz- 
one thousand  dollars,  and  could  be  afforded  by  the  earners 
of  even  low  wages.  This  would  give  a  sense  of  security,  and 
would  provide  in  case  of  sickness  better  care,  which  could 
be   paid  in   any  case,  whether  health  returned  or  deat 
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ensued.     Such  insurance  would  also  secure  the  return  in 
cash  of  moneys  paid  out,  with  added  dividends  at  the  end  of 

►ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  according  to  contract. 
All  insurance  companies,  recognizing  the  great  possibili- 
ties for  the  future  in  insuring  women,  are  seeking  to 
engage  women  as  insurance  agents,  believing  that  a  woman 
can  approach  people  and  work  in  this  special  field  as  nu  man 
can  do.  Insurance  companies  give  women  as  agents  every 
liberty  accorded  to  men  —  of  writing  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  first  women  engaged  as  insurance  agents  have  found 
that  pioneer  work  in  this  business,  as  in  all  others,  is  beset 
by  difficulties,  but  the  success  which  women  have  met  in 
the  business  of  insurance  has  opened  a  new  and  lucrative 
industry  to  them. 


HE  Bohemian  Woman  as  a  Factor  in  Industry  and 
Economy  —  Address  by  Karla  Machova  of  Bohemia. 


f 

■     From  time  immemorial  woman  has  controlled  industry 

and  economy  in  the  home,  but  it   is   not   long   sinee  she 

^  stepped  from  the  home  circle  into  the  wider  field  of  manu- 

l^pactures  and  public  economy.     The  life  of  the  woman  of 

to^ay  varies  greatly  from  that  of  the  primitive  woman 

protected  and  supported  by  husband  or  father.     The  work 

of  woman  has  undergone  a  transformation.     The  people 

have  not  noticed  this  great  change,  they  have  grown  accus- 

^tomed  to  it ;  for  day  by  day  it  is  taking  place  before  their 

l^pirery  eyes,  and  is  therefore  becoming  a  necessity.     This 

transformation  has  simplified  the  work  of  woman  in  the 

home.     In  this  age  of  cheap  mechanical  manufacture  it  is 

unnecessary  for  women  to  make  their  own  candles,  soap, 

cloth,  and  bread,  as  their  great-grandmothers  were  obliged 

to  do.     It  no  longer  requires  many  women  to  perform  the 

duties  of  one  household.     The  social  revolution  has  been 

and  is  being  evoked  by  the  strife  for  existence  in  which 

both  married  and  unmarried  women  must  take   part.     If 
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woman  is  to  conquer  in  the  strife  she  must  use  all  her 
mental  and  physical  energ>\ 

The  development  of  manufactures  and  private  econjomy 
necessitates  a  woman*s  supporting  herself  and  herfamily^i 
for  a  man  who  is  a  day  laborer  is  vmable  to  do  it  alone.    It 
has  made  woman's  position  in  the  strife  for  existence  m  aj 
certain  degree    characteristic.     The  question  of  woman'! 
higher  education  is  morally  important ;  equally  important,] 
however,  is  the  question  of  the  position  which  woman  shall] 
occupy  in  the  field  of  labor. 

Not  only  the  revolution  in  manufactures,  but  her  intei 
desire  for  independence,  has  greatly  modified  woman's  cun-i 
dition.    These  influences  have  been  so  powerful  that  woman 
has  occupied  an  ever-growing  department  of  industry. 

Statistics  clearly  show  that  there  is  not  a  branch  of 
industrv*-  in  which  women  are  not  employed.  Besides  the 
reasons  for  this  stated  al>ove  we  must  take  also  into  consid. 
eration  the  technical  perfection  of  machinery  which  makes 
great  skill  in  the  workman  unnecessary.  Manufacturinj^B 
has  thus  become  a  mechanical  operation  easily  performed 
by  women. 

In  Bohemia  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  women »  seven  thousand  and  seventy-nine  girls 
employed  in  factories ;  three  and  one-half  millions  in  the 
Empire  of  Austria. 

During  1890  there  were  in  Prague  and  vicinity: 
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39  gulden  a,  year  employed  in  book-binderies. 

'*  '•    railHneryestablishme 

paper  factories, 
printing  establii 
'    laundries, 
working  factories. 
••  ix)wder-mills. 

**  confectioneries. 

••  "  '    brick-kilns. 

**  "  '    shoe  factories, 

"  ••  "    tailtjr-shops. 

'*  '*  "    leather  factories. 

**  **         as  waitresses. 
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Judging  from  these  statistics  we  see  that  women  are 
lore  and  more  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactories; 
but  they  are  paid  so  little  for  their  tivelve  hours*  labor 
that  they  can  not  earn  even  a  meager  livelihood.  Such 
wages,  and  often  less,  are  paid  throughout  Bohemia, 
Austria,  yea,  even  Europe.  A  woman  working  twelve 
hours  in  the  field  earns  thirty-five  kreutzers  a  day,  if  provi- 
dence be  kind  and  the  day  pleasant,  for  every  rainy  hour  is 
deducted  from  her  small  earnings.  These  women  are  em- 
ployed only  five  or  six  months  nf  the  year  for  thirty  or  forty 
kreutzers  per  day.  Glove-makers  are  paid  sixty  kreutzers  per 
dozen,  and  they  must  furnish  their  own  silk  and  machine. 
Women  are  paid  fifteen  kreutzers  for  thirty-six  buttonholes, 
thirty-six,  forty,  or  at  most  sixty  kreutzers  for  making  a  dozen 
shirts.  Women  occupy  a  very  unfortunate  position  in 
manufactures,  for  more  than  seventy  per  cent  are  paid 
wretchedly.  They  are  so  easily  imposed  upon  that  manu- 
facturers prefer  to  employ  them.  A  further  reason  for  the 
increase  of  woman  s  labor  is  the  system  of  competition  exist- 
ing among  manufacturers.  Women  are  accustomed  to 
doing  their  housework  after  working  hours,  and  they  are 
prevented,  not  only  in  Bohemia  but  in  all  Europe,  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  for  that  reason 
they  lack  organizing  ability,  and  unorganized  they  are 
defenseless,  and  employers  can  treat  and  pay  them  as  they 
choose. 

Woman's  work  in  the  home  being  underestimated  by 
men,  she  is  paid  less  for  labor  done  outside  of  the  home. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  look  with  ill-favor  upon 
the  employment  of  women,  whom  they  consider  rivals,  since 
the  work  of  the  latter,  being  cheaper,  if  of  equal  quality,  is 
given  the  preference  everywhere.  Here  we  encounter  a 
problem.  How  can  this  underestimation  of  the  value  of 
woman's  labor  be  prevented  ?  The  problem  can  be  solved 
easily  by  moral  suasion  when  public  opinion  strives  to 
influence  the  speculator  and  manufacturer  to  increase 
wages  according  to  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  performed, 
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SO  that  they  can  no  longer  profit  by  the  weakness  of 
woman  (or  by  the  slight  demands  of  women  >.  If  woman  ls 
forced  to  fight  a  hard  fight  for  her  daily  bread,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  lighten  her  burden.  Society  must  become 
interested,  aroused ;  it  must  endeavor  to  have  working 
hours  lessened  so  that  woman  may  have  an  opportunit)'  to 
educate  herself  and  to  regain  physical  strength,  so  that 
she  can  live  the  life  of  a  human  being. 

These  questions  of  wages  and  shorter  hours  involve 
employers  as  well  as  employes.  Women  laborers  through- 
out Bohemia  and  Europe  should  demand  that  women  bt 
employed  as  their  overseers,  for  women,  as  more  sensitive, 
more  finely  organized,  require  gentler  treatment  than  men. 

Apart  from  the  branches  of  industry  already  mentioned, 
women  employed  as  field  laborers  merit  special  attention; 
their  condition  is  deplorable.  These  women  wander  about 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  employment.  From 
spring  until  autumn  they  must  do  wdthout  the  comforts  of 
a  home,  the  pleasures  of  home  ties.  The  wealthy  land- 
owners impose  upon  these  poor  unfortunates,  let  them  do 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  of  hard  work  gathering  sugar- 
beets,  pay  them  from  two  to  three  gulden  a  week,  and 
lodge  them  in  so-called  barracks. 

These  women  must  w^ork  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  for 
in  these  places  the  commandment,  **  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  keep  it  holy,"  is  not  observed.  One  can  con- 
ceive how  alarmingly  all  desire  for  home  life  disappears. 

A  pitiful  life  is  led  by  women  in  restaurants  and  cafi^, 
where  they  often  receive  no  remuneration  whatever  for 
twelve,  or  even  fifteen,  hours  of  work,  and  are  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  fees  of  the  g^uests.  In  the  world-famed 
Karlsbad  and  Franzenbad  w^aitresses  must  pay  hotel- 
keepers,  who  are  millionaires,  one  gulden  and  twenty' 
kreutzers  for  the  probability  of  breaking  dishes. 

I  could  mention  many  other  employments  in  which  men 
profit  by  undeqiaying  women.  One  thing  is  evident: 
women  are  ruining  themselves  physically,  especially  moth- 
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ers  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life,  for,  according  to  sta- 
tistics in  Bohemia,  one  child  out  of  thirty*six  is  still-bom. 
Some  people  claim  that  women  do  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
idyllic  family  hearth.  Let  such  help  to  make  it  possible 
for  women  to  return,  and  they  will  find  but  a  small  per 
cent  remaining  aloof  from  it.  It  is  not  woman  herself  who 
destroys  family  life,  it  is  society;  it  is  the  employer's 
unscrupulous  thirst  for  gain  ;  this  is  the  scourge  that  drives 
woman  from  the  home  out  into  the  battle  of  life.  Therefore 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  thoughtful  member  of  society  to  make 
an  effort  to  improve,  materially  and  spiritually,  the  wretched 
condition  of  women  laborers.  Woman  can  reach  a  higher 
social  status  only  when  she  ceases  to  be  an  automaton. 
When  her  labor  in  the  home  is  justly  valued  and  paid,  only 
then  will  she  cease  to  be  man  s  competitor  and  become  his 
companion. 


The  Contribution  of  W^omen  to  the  Applied  Arts  — 
Address  by  Florence  Elizabeth  Cory  of  New 
York. 


Seventeen  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  Philadelphia,  there  was  no  practical  woman 
designer  for  any  industrial  manufacturing  purpose.  There 
were  women  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  and 
America  who  assisted  male  designers,  and  who  occasionally 
put  ideas  on  paper  —  as  suggestions  merely,  as  to  what 
.night  be  pleasing  for  wall-papers,  textiles,  jewelry,  and 
dainty  novelties.  These  drawings,  however,  were  not  prac- 
tical  working-designs,  and  could  not  be  manufactured  from 
directly,  but  were  simply  sketches  which  had  to  be  re- 
drawn and  recolored  by  a  practical  man  before  they  could 
be  either  woven  or  printed. 

To-day  there  are  in  America  alone  hundreds  of  women 
who  have  learned,  or  are  learning,  the  arts  of  practical, 
applied,  industrial   designs  —  women  whose  work  can  be 
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carried  to  the  printing-drum  or  Jacquard  loom  and  Ix 
manufactured  from  at  once,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
practical  man.  Unskilled  labor  and  incompetent  workmen 
have  been  the  bane  of  the  manufacturer,  who  has  found  it 
necessar\'  to  send  abroad  for  designs  made  by  skilled 
artists.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  American  woman 
should  not  prepare  to  retain  some  —  if  not  all  ^  of  the 
remuneration  now  awarded  the  foreign  designer.  The 
field  of  industrial  art  is  most  interesting  to  women,  and 
they  certainly  are  possessed  of  a  refined  taste,  a  quick  per 
caption  of  color  and  form»  delicacy  of  touch,  originality  of 
ideas,  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  patience  n 
sary  to  work  out  their  ideas,  provided  they  know  ihe 
mechanical  requirements,  and  the  proper  way  to  set  forth 
these  ideas  on  paper. 

A  few  of  the  results  already  achieved  by  American 
women  in  the  applied  arts  may  be  summed  up  as  follovs: 
Women  have  designed  successfully  for  jewelry*,  lace,  bo4»k- 
covers,  stained*glass,  oil-cloths,  carpets  of  all  grades,  nigs 
wall-paper,  silks,  table*linen,  dress-goods,  ribbons,  handker- 
chief. borders,  and  many  other  things.  Miss  Emma  Hum- 
phreys of  Delaware,  Ohio,  for  the  past  few  years  has  sup- 
ported  herself  easily  by  making  designs  for  wall-papers  and 
printed  silks.  Miss  Carrie  Smith  of  Smithv'ille.  L.  1,.  has 
for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  secured  an  ample  liveli- 
hood by  designing  rugs.  Miss  Elsa  Bente  of  New  York 
is  employed  by  the  Tapestry  Brussels  Company  to  make 
designs  for  woven  silks.  Miss  Clara  Woolley  of  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  earned  in  ten  weeks  over  five  hundred  dollars 
on  wall-paper  designs.  Miss  Mary  A.  Williamson  of  Indian- 
apolis.  Ind.,  designed  the  brocades  for  the  inaugural  robes  of 
Mrs.  Harrison  and  ^Irs.  McKee.  Miss  Ina  Bullis  of  Troyj 
and  Miss  Mar>'  Gazgam  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  are  employed  b; 
two  of  our  largest  and  best-known  wall-paper  manula* 
urers.  Miss  Ama  Malkin  is  employed  in  the  designing  room 
of  Messrs.  Cheney  Bros,  silk-mill  of  South  Manchester* 
Conn.    Miss  Alice  Laus  is  employed  in  a  silk  designing 
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of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Miss  Celia  Craus  of  Bath,  N.  Y..  is  in  the 
designing  room  of  Hilton  &  Hughes  (the  old  A.  T.  Stewart 
carpet  factory).  These  few  examples  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  position  of  women  in  the  applied  arts  is  no  longer 
problematical,  but  an  assured  fact;  that  they  can  and  do 
succeed  as  designers  is  a  certainty,  provided  their  instruc- 
tion  is  practical,  not  theoretical. 

As  to  the  payment  received  by  women  for  their  designs,  it 
is  quite  as  high  as  that  received  by  men  for  the  same  grade 
of  work;  and  best  of  all,  there  is  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  it.  New  factories  are  constantly  springing 
up,  old  factories  are  enlarging  their  plants ;  each  man  is  the 
rival  of  the  other,  and  tries  to  produce  the  greatest  variety 
of  goods  twice  a  year.  American  women  have  also  designed 
for  foreign  manufacturers.  The  pupils  of  the  School  of 
Indujitrial  Art  and  Technical  Design  for  Women  have 
designed  ingrain  carpets  for  Leeds  and  York,  England, 
china  for  Carlsbad,  Austria,  toweling  and  table-linen  for 
Dundee.  Scotland,  and  embroidery  and  matting  for  Japan. 
Therefore  let  the  would-be  designer  learn  how  to  apply  the 
principles  of  design  practically,  as  w^ell  as  artistically,  let 
the  originator  herself  be  a  practical  designer,  and  thus 
secure  independence. 


DISCUSSION   OF   THE   ABOVE    SUBJECT  WAS    INTRODUCED     BY 
E.MILV   SARTAIN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AS  FOLLOWS: 


It  is  currently  asserted  that  the  goodly  city  of  PhiladeL 
phia,  whose  art  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  to-day,  is 
very  slow,  but  I  must  claim  for  her  the  credit  of  having 
founded  —  fifty  years  ago  —  the  first  school  of  practical 
design  for  women.  She  already  had  founded  the  first 
American  academy  of  fine  arts,  enriched  by  donations  of 
casts  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
had  established  the  first  illustrated  magazines,  those  far-fly- 
ing messengers  bearing  art  education  to  widely  scattered 
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firesides;  and  also  the  first  theater,  that  potent  educator  for 
good  and  for  evil ;  while  in  the  librar\^  founded  by  Benjap 
min  Franklin,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  the  idea  d 
the  circulating  librar^^  was  illustrated. 

In  these  days  of  revived  reminiscences  of  our  Centennial 
Exhibition  these  words  are  surely  not  out  of  place. 

With  all  the  increased  facilities  for  women's  industrial 
art  education  oflfered  to-day  in  so  many  well-equipped  i 
tutions,  let  us  not  be   ungrateful   to  that  noble  woman, 
daughter  of  a  governor  of  Ohio,  daughter-in-law  of  a  ministi 
to  England,  who,  a  long  half-century  ago,  di\Tned  the 
portance   of  opening    this  career  for  women,  and  w 
work  is  still  continued. 

Art,  applied  or  pictorial,  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
does  not  reach  maturity  outright.     Mrs.  Peter  original 
in  the  United  States  the  movement  to  bring  the  taste 
women,  and  their  inherent  love  of  color  and  grace  of  lim 
into  touch  with  commercial  demand  through  a  thoroog! 
training  in  practical  design,  a  movement  which  was  f( 
lowed  ^^^thin  a  few  years  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Bal' 
more.    That  peculiar  disease  of  the  eye  called  color-blim 
ness  exists  among  the  sterner  sex  in  the  fixed  proporti 
of  four  to  five  in  the  hundred,  while  among  women 
ratio  is  so  small  as  not  to  amount  to  a  percentage,  it  bei 
only  three  or  four  in  the  thousand :  so  in  this  reimion 
report  progress  it  is  natural  that  we  should  have  to  n 
great  development  in  the  applied  arts,  where  sensitiven 
to  color  is  an  essential.     I  do  not  narrow  the  term  appli 
arts  to  mean  alone  those  industrial  arts  which  need  a 
chine  to  translate  and  to  embody  the  brain's  concepti 
great  as  has  been  the  progress  in  those  branches. 

In  the  Woman's  Building,  in  the  women's  rooms  of  the 
Illinois  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  buildings,  you  will  see 
stained-glass  windows,  employing  the   latest   resources  of 
the  art  on  its  practical  side  to  heighten  the  effect  of  colC^| 
and  tone  qualities ;  mural  decorations  showing  the  impuls^^ 
of  the  most  recent  movement  in  art  thought,  which  started 
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with  the  story  of  St.  Genevieve  on  the  walls  of  the  Pan- 
theon ;  embroidered  portieres,  which  are  fult-chorded  sym- 
phonies of  color,  the  complementary^  and  contrasting  tones 
of  warm  and  cool  hues,  giving  the  base  and  treble  clef  in 
the  shortened  scale  of  light  and  black.  In  engraving,  both 
on  wood  and  steel,  in  etching,  in  book  illustration  many 
women  are  now  doing  work  of  the  highest  class ;  and  at 
least  one  woman  architect,  Minerva  Parker  Nichols,  is 
changing  the  aspect  of  her  city's  streets  with  her  many 
creations  in  brick  and  in  stone,  while  Miss  Hayden's  beauti- 
ful building  before  our  eyes  here  speaks  for  itself. 

So  many  women  have  so  long  been  doing  first-class  work 
in  the  applied  arts  that  I  think  a  young  woman  who  is 
thoroughly  equipped  finds  little  discrimination  against  her 
sex ;  in  fact,  she  perhaps  obtains  readier  acceptance  than  her 
brother.  For  myself  I  may  say  that  during  many  years  of  a 
successful  business  career  as  an  engraver,  my  capability 
being  once  proven,  my  wH:)manhood  has  been  in  nowise  a 
disability  among  business  men ;  chivalry  even  taking  the 
form  of  prompt  payment.  Tunce  my  father  and  brother  have 
lost  large  amounts  through  the  failure  of  publishers  who  had 
settled  up  my  equally  large  accounts  in  full,  and  the  only 
time  I  ever  lost  a  bill  was  once  when  my  engraved  portrait 
of  a  man's  wife  did  not  portray  her  as  handsome  as  she 
appeared  in  his  eyes. 

But  many  of  the  pioneers  among  our  professional  women 
were  less  fortunate,  and  carried  graven  on  their  faces  the 
lines  of  nerve-tire  and  harassment,  revolt  against  the 
trammels  of  destiny,  and  protest  against  the  derision  and 
skepticism  of  environing  conservatism.  The  skepticism 
was  sometimes  justified  by  want  of  thoroughness ;  the  fault 
not  of  the  woman,  but  the  racial  fault  of  this  new  nation 
whose  tense  nervous  organization  responds  readily  in  the 
all-accomplishing  *' spurt,"  and  often  fails  to  apppreciate  the 
dogged,  steady,  persistent  pull  upon  the  collar  possible 
only  to  the  certitude  and  mastery  of  thorough  training.  But 
now  that  the  solid  phalanx  of  competent  professional  wage- 
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earners  has  closed  in  about  these  leaders,  wno  arc  no  longer 
exceptional  women  to  be  stared  at,  their  countenances  are 
relaxed,  the  trade-mark  of  aggressiveness  is  gone,  and  the 
** becoming"  is  studied,  the  evidence  of  the  ph"  *  : 

pass  to  the  Exposition   to   the    contrary  notwith  ^ 

We  have  now  in  hand  to-day's  most  powerful  business 
lever,  cooperation,  and  with  our  joint-stock  companies  of 
women  building  women's  club-houses  and  temples,  we  have 
our  firms  of  associated  artists  ready  to  cooperate  with  our 
architects  in  making  a  house  beautiful. 

It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  progress  of  the  last  seven- 
teen years  that  women  do  now  join  together,  and  are  gaining 
an  esprit  du  corps.  In  the  Woman's  Building  of  the  Centen- 
niai,  the  names  of  the  finest  women  artists  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence ;  but  those  same  women  have  contributed  of 
their  best  toward  the  Woman's  Building  of  to-day's  Expedi- 
tion. I  speak  with  knowledge,  for  I  gave  hard  service  in 
the  art  collection  of  the  CentenniaL 

The  most  important  art  lesson  of  the  Centennial,  and  of 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  buildings  in  which  this  Columbian 
Exposition  is  housed  is  addressed  not  so  much  to  the  artist 
and  to  the  art  student  as  it  is  to  the  public.  It  is  you,  the  great 
public,  who  need  instruction  in  art»  that  you  may  know 
what  is  really  fine.  Our  women  decorators  and  designers, 
sculptors  and  architects  are  ready  to  do  good  work  for  yon. 
As  you  ask  for  more  harmonious  coloring  in  your  homes, 
purer  styles,  appropriate  construction  in  building  and  orna- 
ment, you  will  appreciate  understanding!)'  how  much  they 
have  accomplished,  and  stimulate  them  to  still  higlier 
attainment.  Have  faith  in  them,  not  the  credulity  which 
prostrates  itself  before  false  gods,  but  a  discerning  faith ; 
and  as  you  ask,  so  shall  you  receive. 
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THE  DISCUSSION  WAS  CONTINUED  BY  M.  B.  ALLING  OF  NEW 
YORK  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPER  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  WOMAN  IN  CERAMIC  ART,  READ  BY  MISS  NELLIE 
MORRIS  OF  OREGON  : 

Charles  Elliot  says,  *'  A  correct  knowledge  of  it  may 
now  almost  be  called  a  liberal  education." 

From  it  we  learn  the  domestic  habits,  the  public  amuse- 
ments, and  the  methods  of  honoring  the  dead  of  nations 
that  have  long  passed  out  of  existence. 

If  the  remains  of  Roman  pottery  had  not  been  found  it 
would  be  impossible  definitely  to  establish  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  ;  this  is  true  also  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Aztec  empires.  History  is  therefore 
greatly  indebted  to  ceramic  art. 

*'  There  exists  at  Athens  a  feeling  of  devout  admiration, 
and  perhaps  gratitude,  for  the  ancient  art  of  the  potter/' 

The  portions  of  Athens  occupied  by  the  shops  of  the  pot- 
ter and  painter  were  the  first  school  of  taste,  the  primitive 
sanctuary,  where  abstract  form,  unceasingly  elaborated  and 
iiludied  under  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  and  free  people, 
was  revealed  to  the  first  architects.  It  is  the  ceramic  art 
that  inspired  the  authors  of  those  antique  structures  which, 
renewed  at  a  later  date  with  the  marbles  of  Mount  PenteU 
icus,  became  temples  worthy  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated.     Ceramic  art  and  architecture  are  closely  united. 

This  art  has  always  been  an  object  of  interest  to  royal 
personages  and  historical  characters.  Among  celebrated 
women  we  find  the  names  of  Hekne  de  Hangest,  to  whose 
auspices  is  due  the  famous  Fienri-Deux  ware;  Catherine  de 
Medici,  Marie  Theresa,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine  II.,  to 
whom  Russia  owes  the  establishment  of  her  ceramic  art; 
Madame  Pompadour,  who  by  her  influence  brought  the 
porcelain  of  Sevres  to  perfection  and  Queen  Charlotte  of 
England,  under  whose  patronage  Wedge  wood  brought  out 
his  earthenware. 
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I  am  told  that  at  this  Congress  there  will  be  a  greater 
number  of  representative  women  than  at  any  other  to  be  held 
during  the  season  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  You  are 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  •*  arts  and  all  professions 
and  trades  underlying  the  home."  I  \^4sh  to  call  your  aiten. 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  country  over  twenty, 
five  thousand  women  of  all  classes  who  are  engaged  in 
decorating  wares.  To  many  it  furnishes  a  means  of  li\xli- 
hood»  while  others  employ  it  only  to  beautify  and  deo^ra 
their  o%ti  homes. 

The  fact  that  work  produced  by  factories  or  private  dec 
orators,  no  matter  how  excellent,  can  not  compete  with  im- 
ported goods  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  art.  It  has  been 
said  that  public  opinion  will  do  more  than  any  other  agency 
to  remove  an  existing  evil.  Where  are  the  American 
women  of  to-day  who  are  willing  to  become  allies  of  Amer- 
ican ceramic  art,  handing  down  their  names  to  history  as 
its  patrons  ? 

Buy  the  best  American  goods;  exhibit  them  to  your 
friends  with  pride.  Courage  and  freshness  in  design 
should  always  be  recognized.  The  desire  to  buy  cheap 
goods  will  prove  utter  destruction  to  the  art,  Beantifiil 
forms  and  compositions  are  not  to  be  made  by  chance,  nor 
at  a  small  expense. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  our  American  women  whether 
our  country  shall  lead  the  world  in  this  art.  Would  it  not 
be  worth  the  while  to  see  our  wonderful  clay  beds  devel- 
oped, factories  built,  thousands  of  women  finding  in  them 
an  honorable  employment^  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
that  annually  go  to  enrich  foreigners  flowing  into  our  own 
coffers  ? 
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[the  discussion  was  CONCLUDED  BY  LUETTA  E.  BRAU- 
MULLER  OF  NEW  YORK,  WHO  READ  THE  FOLLOWING 
PAPER  ON    ART   IN  CERAMICS. 

t  is  my  object  to  show  my  hearers  the  distinction 
between  two  very  common  terms  employed  in  ceramic 
art,  viz.,  china  painting  and  china  decorating.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  china  painting  is  confined  to  the  decora- 
tion of  Clips,  saucers,  plates,  and  other  articles  of  table* 
ware,  with  vases,  placqties,  jardinieres,  lamps,  etc.,  as  occa- 
sional adjuncts,  and  that  high  art,  in  the  general  acceptance 
■of  that  tenn,  is  excluded  from  or  is  foreign  to  ceramic  art. 
I  would  at  once  state  that  china  painting  and  china 
decorating  must  be  considered  as  two  distinct  branches  of 
the  art,  the  first  as  high  art  aiming  to  attain  the  highest 
possibilities,  and  the  second  as  applied  art,  the  same  as  any 
other  subservience  of  art  to  utility. 

The  artist  who  employs  oil  or  water  colors  to  illustrate 
his  conceptions  has  a  meager  appreciation  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  mineral  colors ;  in  plain  words,  his  ignorance  leads 
him  to  form  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  to  influence  the 
opinion  of  others  in  the  same  direction. 

One  of  the  commonest  charges  made  against  ceramic  art, 
by  the  artist  who  styles  himself  one  of  the  "legitimate 
school,"  is  that  our  artists  must  confine  themselves  to  copy- 
ing the  works  of  the  masters,  and  can  not  themselves  create 
a  great  work. 

This  general  accusation  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
ever  attempted  to  substantiate,  and  probably  no  one  ever 
will.  The  technique  of  mineral  coloring  is  the  most  difl5- 
cult  to  master  of  all  the  various  pigments  employed  by 
artists,  requiring  not  only  a  knowledge  of  color,  experience 
and  skill  in  manipulation,  but  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  firing  necessary  to  perfect  the  colors  and  make  them 
permanent.  The  firing  of  china  might  be  termed  a  science, 
and  the  assertion  that  not  one  of  our  artists,  many  of  whom 
as 
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have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  true  art.  is  capable  t»t 
creating  a  great  picture  because  he  chooses  to  perpetuate 
his  work  in  mineral  coloring,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  false.  In 
proof,  I  would  refer  3'ou  to  the  biographies  of  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
who  did  not  find  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  work  with 
mineral  colors. 

Madame  Hortense  Richards,  a  well-known  French  painter, 
an  officer  of  the  Academy  and  pupil  of  Bouguereau  and 
Jules  Lefebre,  is  an  enthusiastic  china  painter.  Some  of 
her  most  noted  works  are  on  porcelain,  and  she  has  been 
awarded  twenty-three  medals  at  as  many  exhibitions  held 
on  the  continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  Australia. 

A  favorite  disparaging  comparison  made  by  painters  in 
other  branches  of  art  points  out  the  relative  sizes  of  the  works 
in  oil  and  mineral  colors.  Paintings  are  neither  valued  nor 
sold  by  the  yard,  but  by  merit  alone.  If  any  one  believes 
china  painters  are  limited  in  this  respect.  I  would  refer  her 
to  that  magnificent  painting  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
German  department  of  the  Manufactures  Building  at  the 
World's  Fair,  entitled  "  The  Triumph  of  German  Art."  Its 
height  is  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  and  its  width  ten  feet. 

True,  it  is  not  painted  on  a  single  piece  of  porcelain,  but 
the  majority  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  painted  on 
a  wood  surface  formed  \\4th  narrow  strips  glued  together, 
and  this  painting  is  done  on  tiles  skillfully  joined  to  form  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface.  There  are  several  other  larg^ 
paintings  in  the  same  exhibit,  which  are  sufficient  proof 
that  china  painters  are  not  confined  to  miniature  works. 

I  will  mention  some  superior  qualities  of  mineral  colors. 
In  purity,  beauty,  and  brilliancy,  no  other  colors  can  com- 
pare with  them  ;  and  in  figure  painting,  which  is  conceded 
to  be  the  highest  style  of  art,  the  exquisite  flesh  tones 
obtained  with  mineral  colors  are  absolutely  unrivaled.  The 
underlying  glaze  lends  a  transparency  so  characteristic  in 
life  that  figure  painting  on  porcelain  is  undeniably  the 
highest    degree    of    perfection   attainable  in   art.     Colors 
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dch  depict  so  faithfully  the  beauties  of  the  human  form 
are  not  less  adequate  tu  ctjpy  the  grandeurs  of  nature  and 
subjects  of  lesser  importance. 

A  second  quality  of  equal  value  is  the  durability  of  min- 
eral colors.  The  same  glorious  tints  that  gladden  the  heart 
and  brighten  our  surroundings  to-day  may  serv^e  the  same 
purpose  a  thousand  years  hence.  There  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  duration  e)f  porcelain  and  its  decoration.  Time 
leaves  no  trace,  and  the  elements  are  powerless  to  mar  the 
brilliancy  of  the  glaze  or  dim  the  luster  and  beauty  of  the 
coloring. 

I  will  concede  that  the  fragility  of  porcelains  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  they  require  far  less  care  than  other  treasures, 
such  as  jewels,  laces,  etc.,  and  there  are  porcelains  sho%vn 
at  our  great  exposition  to-day  which,  with  ordinar}^  care  by 
successive  possessors,  will  no  doubt  endure  unchangeable 
when  the  existence  of  Chicago  and  its  inhabitants  will  be  a 
circumstance  of  remote  antiquity. 

Since  china  decoration  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
American  women  it  has  become  the  most  fascinating 
employment,  and  in  many  instances  the  most  lucrative 
m^uis  of  self-support  to  the  higher  classes  of  women. 


Pottery  in  the  Household  — Address  by  M.Louise 
McLaughlin  uf  Ohiu,  Read  by  K.\therine  Westen- 
DORF  OF  Ohio. 

Whether  our  sex  can  lay  claim  to  the  idea  which  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  household  utensils  to  the  home  of  primi- 
tive man,  we  do  not  know.  The  solution  of  that  question 
is  forever  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  We  know  only 
that  since  prehistoric  ages  woman  has  figured  largely  as 
the  maker  and  decorator  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  food 
provided  by  her  liege  lord  has  been  served.  Now,  when 
her  rights  and  privileges  have  been  increased  in  a  measure 
undreamed  of  by  her  aboriginal  predecessor,  we  find  her 
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Still  the  conser\^er»  and  happily  frequently  the  producer,  of 
beauty  in  the  household. 

In  the  complication  of    modern  life  it  is  not  given  to 
every  woman  to  devote  herself  to  the  pleasing  task  of  pro. 
viding  Math  her  own  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering 
beautiful,  the  household  utensils.     Let  not  the  woman,  how- 
ever, who  may  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
learned   professions,   or  busy  in   the   reformation  of  the 
abuses  which  have  become  ingrained  in  the  polish  of  this 
old  world,    look  down  upon  her  sister  upon  whom  has 
descended  the  time-honored  profession  of  her  foremothers. 
In  our  time  many  a  woman  finds  in  the  decoration  of  poi- 
tery»  not  only  the  gratification  of  her  sense  of  beauty,  but 
also  the  wherewithal  for  the  support  of  her  family.     While 
from  this  point  of  view  the  practice  of  the  ai*t  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  lucrative  occupations  for  women,  it  is 
from   that  of   the    household  that   we  are   to   regard  it 
Viewed  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  home,  the  matter 
assumes  almost  paramount   importance.      From  its  more 
practical  side,  the  ceramic  art  is  seen  to  fill  the  necessity 
which  was  probably  the  first  to  arise,  in  furnishing  the  most 
satisfactory  receptacle  for  food.    In  this  capacity  its  impor- 
tance in  our   households   can  scarcely  be   overestimated. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of   the  abuses  of  the  table  —  the 
interference  of  high  living  with  high  thinking  — the  con- 
sumption of  food  is  a  daily  necessity,  and  no  substitute  by 
which  our  civilized  brains  can  be  kept  in  good  working 
order  has  been  found.     No  change  in  the  good  old  custom 
of  families  meeting  around  the  common  table  has  proved 
desirable,  nor  is  there  anything  so  delightful  as  the  assem- 
bling of  kindred  spirits  round  the  festal  board. 

Many  refinements  have  been  added  since  our  forefathers 
gathered  around  the  primitive  bowl  in  which  the  household 
f<)4)d  was  served,  and  helped  themselves  without  other 
utensils  than  those  which  nature  had  provided  them. 
Much  of  the  grossness  of  the  satisfaction  of  this  natural 
appetite  has  been  taken  away.     How  much,  w^e  who  are 
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accustomed  only  to  the  manners  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  can  scarcely  realize. 

Shorn  of  its  grosser  aspects,  bounded  \\4thin  the  limits  of 
temperance  and  common  sense,  this  appetite  for  food  should 
not  be  considered  somethings  which  an  intelligent  being 
can  pass  over  without  consideration-  Upon  its  proper  grat- 
ification depends  life  itself,  and  during  life  the  health  of 
body  and  mind.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  art  of  the 
cook  is  the  highest,  and  as  an  adjunct  the  ceramic  art  comes 
not  far  behind.  That  the  palatableness  of  food  has  an 
actual  influence  upon  its  digestion  and  consequent  benefit, 
is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  medical  authorities.  How  much 
of  this  benefit  is  derived  from  the  tasteful  ser\'ing  of  the 
viands  has  not  been  computed,  but  the  effect  is  some- 
thing of  which  people  of  refined  tastes  are  keenly  conscious. 
Good  food  served  upon  coarse  and  ugly  dishes  loses  half 
its  savor.  How  much,  then,  does  the  art  of  cooking  owe  to 
the  beautiful  china  in  which  its  products  may  be  presented! 
As  a  very  essential  aid  in  the  serving  of  our  daily  food, 
decorated  china  plays  a  very  important  part,  and  thus  may 
be  considered  a  practically  useful  art. 

Ver}'  early  was  the  sense  of  beauty  manifested  in  the 
decoration  of  necessar>^  utensils.  We,  following  in  the  line 
of  what  should  be  progress,  are  inclined  sometimes  so  to 
decorate  these  articles  that  the  original  use  is  lost  sight  of. 
In  this,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  we  fall  behind  our  aborig- 
inal models,  who  in  their  simplicity  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  whose  work  consequently  ranks  high 
in  true  artistic  beauty.  The  principle  which  underlies  all 
good  work — the  abrogation  of  self — is  applicable  to  this 
branch  of  art  as  well  as  to  all  others.  The  questions  which 
must  be  answered  by  all  decorative  art  are  these.  Is  it  suited 
to  its  purpose?  Does  it  really  beautify  the  object  upon 
which  it  is  applied  ? 

To  the  decoration  of  household  pottery  these  questions 
appeal  with  more  than  usual  force.  Here  there  is  no  room 
for  the  exhibition  of  skill  unless  it  is  subordinated  to  use. 
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That  is  the  all-important  point  of  view,  and  from  n  all 
personal  display  becomes  impertinent.  We  have  much  ta 
learn  upon  this  whole  subject,  but  much  has  already  been 
accomplished.  In  the  light  of  the  present  exposition  of 
woman's  work  it  will  be  seen  that  a  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made.  We  can  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  the  best  decorative  art,  or  what  are  ibe 
best  means  of  developing  the  talent  which,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  woman  has  in  her  keeping. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  she  will  exer- 
cise this  talent,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  custom  and 
fashion :  the  time  when  she  will  not  tie  ribbons  on  jugs, 
paint  pictures  on  plates,  or  transform  her  home  into  the 
likeness  of  a  bric-a-brac  shop.  To  paraphrase  a  well-kno^-n 
saying,  let  me  decorate  the  homes  of  a  people  and  I  care 
not  who  teaches  them. 


^i£j 


The  Trades  and  Professions  Underlying  the  Home, 
Address  by  Alice  M.  Hart  of  Ireland. 

In  asking  me  to  speak  to-day  before  this  great  and  won- 
derful congress  on  the  trades  and  professions  underlying 
the  home,  or  in  other  words  on  home  industries,  I  gratefully 
recognize  the  graceful  compliment  that  has  been  paid  me 
on  account  of  my  ten  years*  work  in  developing  the  home 
industries  of  Ireland. 

In  Ireland  the  conditions  of  life  are  much  the  same  as 
they  are  in  Saxony.  Bohemia,  and  the  Tyrol,  but  in  these 
countries  a  watchful  and  more  sympathetic  government  has 
encouraged  home  and  hand  industries,  and  helped  to  make 
them  a  substantial  means  of  support  to  the  people,  and  it  is 
therefore  from  these  countries  that  we  have  so  much  to 
learn.  It  must  be  hard  for  you  in  America,  where  you  have 
large  farms  and  a  paucity  of  labor,  to  realize  the  condition 
of  things  where  there  are  small  farms  and  an  abundance  of 
labor.     Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  labor  which  prevails  in 
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jrtain  parts  of  Italy,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  in  what  are 
known  as  the  congested  or  the  poor  districts  of  Ireland. 
In  these  countries  and  districts  where,  as  a  rule,  the  fami  is 
too  small  to  give  the  means  of  support  to  the  whole  family, 
home  industries  become  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  sur. 
prising-  to  those  who  think  that  everything  is  inade,  and 
best  made,  nowadays  by  machinery,  to  learn  how  large  a 
part  in  production  hand-work  still  plays,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  amassing  i>f  capital  and  labor  in  large  facto- 
ries, home  industries  do  still  hold  their  own.  Thus,  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  Black  Forest  and  vSaxony ;  in  Austria,  in  the 
Bohemian  Mountains ;  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
France,  in  the  Vosges  Mountain  districts,  large  populations 
are  employed  in  their  own  homes  in  the  making  of  toys, 
dolls,  and  clocks,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  pas- 
seraenterie,  and  in  the  weaving  districts  of  Wurtemburg  in 
CVermany,  and  in  Lyons  in  France  a  large  portion  of  the 
finest  work  is  still  done  in  handdooms  in  the  cottages.  The 
advantages  of  home  industries  are  many;  their  disadvant- 
ages are  also  patent  to  all.  Among  their  advantages  I  may 
claim  those  of  living  in  the  healthful  country  and  the 
preservation  of  family  life ;  among  the  disadvantages  are, 
the  length  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  smallness  of  the 
earnings ;  but,  as  almost  invariably  where  home  industries 
flourish  the  population  is  partly  agricultural,  and  each 
familv  has  its  little  farm  or  flock  to  cultivate,  the  time  not 
spent  in  some  hand  industry  Avould  be  idle,  and  the  money 
thus  earned,  though  little,  is  supplementary  to  the  earnings 
made  by  farm  labor.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  one  to  two 
dollars  a  week  earned  at  lace-making  or  knitting  is  a  miser- 
able pittance,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  gather  these 
workers  into  factories,  to  multiply  their  power  of  produc- 
tion a  hundred-fold  by  raachiner}\  and  increase  their  wages 
perhaps  to  ten  dollars  a  week,  but  such  a  policy  would 
leave  the  agricultural  populations  without  the  means  of 
supplementary  earnings,  and  agriculture  would  become 
what  it  is  in  England,  a  forsaken  industry,  and  the  country 
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districts   would   become   depopulated.     As   ion^^  as  home 
industries  flourish  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  old  cuim- 
tries  of  Europe  remain  thickly  populated  ;  but  also,  so  long 
as  hand  industries  are  pursued  by  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion  as  supplementary  work  the  earnings,  on  an  average 
from  one  to  three  dollars  a  week,  of  such  vrork  will  control 
its  market  value,  and  consequently  town-workers  will  find^ 
that  the  same  industries  yield  them  a  pittance  on  which' 
life  in  cities  can  not  be  supported.    Thus  the  dollar  or  V 
dollars  earned  weekly  by  the  lace-girl  living  at  home  on  her 
father  s  farm,  who  gives  a  hand  at  the  dair)*  or  in  the  fields, 
will  help  keep  the  family  from  want  in  the  winter,  or.  if  put 
by,  will  give  her  a  dower  for  her  wedding-day :  but  th« 
lace- worker  earning  the  same  wages  in  a  city  will  be  plungedj 
into  the  depths  of  poverty.     Thus  I  advocate  cultivalin| 
home  industries  to  the  utmost  in  the  country  and  in  agri* 
cultural  districts,  but  carrying  on  such  work  in  the  cities  in 
shops  and  factories  under  proper  supervision  and  correct 
sanitar>^  conditions.     It  would  be  impossible  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  home  industries  in  the  short  time  at  my, 
disposal,  and  as  this  congress  of  women  is  called  to  repoi 
the  progress  of  women  all  over  the  world  I  think  it  woul< 
be  more  interesting  for  you  to  hear  what  women  have  done 
and  what  I  myself  have  been  privileged  to  do  in  encour- 
aging home  industries  in  Ireland,  that  distressful  coimtn* 
for  which  our  sympathies  are  so  constantly  invoked. 

Ireland    is  essentially  an   agricultural   countr}*.     From 
causes  which   I  need  not  describe  the  people  have  been 
driven  back  upon  agriculture  as  their  chief  means  of  sup* 
port,   and   from   this   fact  arose  that    land  hunger  which 
became  on  one  side  the  motive  of  oppression  and  on  the 
other  the   mainspring  of   revolution.     The  people  bein| 
rooted  in  the  soil,  the  cultivation  of  home  industries  amonj 
them  becomes  a  vital  necessity.     Women  have  been  th< 
first  to  recognize  this  in  Ireland,  and  to  women  and  their 
practical  pity  for  the  poor  are  due  some  of  the  most  flour* 
ishing  industries  in  Ireland.    As  these  stories  of  women's 
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work  and  pity  are  little  known  or  have  been  forgotten,  I 
should  like  briefly  to  tell  them.  In  the  Woman's  Building 
at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Lady  Aberdeen's  exhibit  of  cottage 
industries  in  the  Plaisance»  and  in  our  own  Irish  Village 
when  opened,  there  will  l>e  found  beautiful  examples  of 
Irish  lace;  these  laces  are  known  as  Carrickmacross,  Lime- 
rick. YoghaL  Innishmacsaint,  and  crochet  Each  one  of 
these  lace  industries  has  been  either  founded  or  revived  by 
a  woman's  pity. 

The  Carrickmacross  lace  industry  originated  in  1820  in  the 
efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Gray  Porter  Anne  Stedman  to  copy  a 
piece  of  Italian  lace.  Miss  Reid  of  Rahns,  near  Carrickma- 
cross, taught  herself  and  her  sister  the  new  art,  and  subse- 
quently established  a  school  in  which  poor  children  were 
taught  lace-making  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  earn- 
ings the  family  obtained  from  working  the  little  farm.  The 
town  of  Carrickmacross  is  on  the  Bath  and  Shirley  estate. 
When  twenty-live  years  later  the  great  famine  was  in  the 
land  Mn  Tristam  Kennedy  became  manager  of  the  Bath 
^tate,  and  he  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  neighborhood  by  Miss  Reid's  lace  school  that 
he  raised  a  public  fund  and  built  several  lace  schools  in  and 
around  Carrickmacross.  He  subsequently  secured  a  grant 
of  one  hundred  pounds  from  Parliament  to  teach  drawing 
and  designing  in  his  schools.  Mr.  Kennedy's  .schools  and 
the  lace  industry'  which  sprang  from  them  were  of  the 
greatest  help  during  the  famine  years.  Many  of  them  were 
subsequently  closed,  but  the  central  school  at  Carrickma- 
cross is  still  in  existence  and  does  good  work,  owing  to  the 
annual  grant  still  paid  it  by  government,  and  it  has  sent  a 
fine  exhibit  of  lace  to  Chicago, 

The  Limerick  lace  industr}^  owes  its  origin  to  an  English- 
man, Mr,  Charles  Walker,  who,  on  marning  the  daughter 
of  a  lace  manufacturer,  determined  to  tr)'  to  make  a  com- 
mercial success  of  an  industry  which  had  at  that  time  a  most 
feeble  existence.  He  brought  over  twenty-four  girls  from 
England  as  teachers,  and  in  a  short  time  a  large  amount  of 
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good  lace  was  being  made  in  Ireland.     During  the  famine 
lace-making  was  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  dislnct 
and  through  an  association  of  ladies  who  work  hard  to  heip 
the  poor  in  their  distress,  a  considerable  sale  was  obtained 
for  Limerick  lace.     This  w^as  at  the  time  when  lace  6chQs. 
berthas,  ruffles,  and  frills  were  much  worn  by  ladies,  both 
young  and   old.     The  lace  made  at  this  period  was  vctt 
fine  —  good  in  design  and  delicate  in  execution.    After  the 
famine,  when  death  and  emigration  had  greatly  diminished 
the   population  of   Ireland,  and  the  desperate  need  of  an 
agricultural  population  for  some  extra  earnings,  however 
small,  had  passed  away,  the  Limerick  lace  industry"  declined; 
public  interest  in  it  was  lost ;  good  designs  were  no  longer 
fiamished  the  workers ;  Limerick  lace  fell  out  of  fashioc ; 
the   industry  was    transferred    to    Belgium,  and   until  a 
few  years  ago  only    the  coarsest  kinds  and  the  poorest 
designs  were  made   in   Ireland ;  these   were  sold  at  very 
low  prices.     This  pretty  old  lace  was  in  this  degraded  coo- 
dition  w^hen  it  was  taken  in  hand  about  seven  years  ago  by- 
Mrs,  Vere  O'Brien,  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  late  \V.  E. 
Foster,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  who,  on  marrying  an 
Irish  gentleman,  the  son  of  the  late  Smith  O'Brien,  and 
settling  near  Limerick,  opened  a  school  to  teach  again  the 
making  of  the  charming  old  lace  of  the  district.     Under 
this  kind  and  wise  influence  the  industr>^  has  revived,  and 
at  Mrs.  Vere  O'Brien's  school  are  now  produced  the  most 
beautiful  ran  and   tambour  laces,  fine  in   execution  and 
artistic  in  design. 

Irish  point  owes  its  origin  to  the  earnestness  and  ingenu- 
ity of  a  nun  in  the  convent  at  Yoghal,  who  was  anxious,  as  all 
good  nuns  of  Ireland  always  have  been  and  still  are,  to  find 
industrial  employment  for  the  children  of  her  schools. 
Chancing  upon  an  old  piece  of  Italian  point  she  unpicked 
it,  studied  the  stitches  of  w^hich  it  was  com]X)sed,  and  repro- 
duced them  wnth  success.  She  then  determined  to  teach 
some  of  the  poor  children  who  were  in  need  of  bread  to 
make  point  lace  as  a  means  of  livelihood.    She  sm 
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SO  well  that  the  first  specimens  of  Irish  point  were  sold  at  a 
high  price.  New  point  stitches  were  invented  and  designs 
were  improved,  and,  in  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  devotion 
of  this  good  nun  to  her  poor  children,  Irish  point  became 
an  established  success.  It  is  now  made  in  many  con- 
vent  schools,  but  that  made  at  Kenmare,  Kinsale,  and 
Yoghal  is  the  best,  Irish  point  also  fell  into  a  low  condi- 
tion* owing  to  the  poor  designs  and  coarse  thread  used,  but 
of  late  years  the  lace  committee  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  School  of  Design  at  Cork,  and  ^Irs.  Power 
Lawlor  have  done  excellent  work  in  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction  of  good  lace  designs  and  in  aiding  the  workers  and 
teachers  to  obtain  them,  and  consequently  Yoghal  point 
has  taken  its  position  again  as  one  of  the  finest  laces  made. 

Away  in  the  wild  and  desolate  County  of  Donegal,  in  the 
midst  of  Lough  Erne,  there  is  a  holy  island  called  Innish- 
macsaint,  to  which  the  poor  peasants  of  the  district  often 
come  on  pilgrimage  or  to  perform  pennance.  Extremely 
poor  the  peasants  of  Donegal  always  are,  but  in  1846  their 
condition  was  desolate.  An  old  piece  of  Italian  point  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Mrs.  McLean,  the  wife  of  the  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Tynan,  exactly  as  a  similar  relic  had 
attracted  the  nun  at  the  convent  of  Yoghal.  The  old 
piece  of  lace  awoke  in  each  lady  similar  trains  of  thought 
and  induced  each  to  make  the  same  effort  to  help  the 
starving  children  about  her»  This  old  piece  of  point  was 
unpicked,  and  the  stitches  of  which  it  was  composed  dis- 
covered, and  Mrs.  McLean  began  to  teach  the  making  of 
Rose  point  to  the  girls  of  her  parish.  Private  orders  sus- 
tained the  school,  and  the  earnings  resulting  were  a  great 
boon  to  the  people.  This  lace  was,  however,  near  extinction 
w^hen,  about  sixteen  years  ago»  it  was  taken  up  by  the  late 
Mr.  Benlindsey  of  Dublin  and  reestablished  as  an  industry. 

A  school  at  which  reproductions  of  Greek  and  Italian 
Reticella  lace  are  made  has  been  established  by  Mrs.  Hall 
dare  at  Newtonbury ;  the  lace  produced  is  admirable,  and 
nothing  finer  was  made  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century 
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than  the  Reticella  turned  out  from  Mrs.  Halldare's  school 
in  Ireland. 

Irish  crochet  is  known  all  over  the  world.     About  the 
year  1 836  it  became  fashionable  in  England,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  pattern  books  published  by  Madame  Del  Riago.  a 
lady  who  was  always  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the 
crochet  industry  in  Ireland,  who,  when  she  died  three  or 
four  years  ago,  left  her  fortune  to  be  devoted  to  the  encoor- 
agement  of  lace  schools  in  the  south  of  Ireland.     It  was* 
however,  the   great  famine  of   1846  which  stimulated  the 
crochet  industr\%  when,  owing  to  the  government  grants,  the 
energetic  action  of  the  Netherland  ladies,  and  the  inielli- 
gent  industry'  of  convent  schools,  crochet  lace  became  the 
chief  hope  of  the  people  of  County   Cork,   and   gave  an 
immense  amount  of  eraplojTnent  during  a  period  of  dire 
distress.    The  nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Black  Rock, 
County  Cork,  had  already  begun  to  teach  their  scholars  to 
make  crochet  lace  before  the  famine,  and  when  the  unhappy 
country  lay  prostrated  by  the  scourge  the  crochet  industry- 
springing  from  this  industrial  center  became  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  that  district.     The  little  hook-needle 
was  turned  indeed  into  a  very  wand  of  hope,  crochet  was 
taught  in  almost  every  convent,  and  ladies  exerted  them- 
selves to  form  classes,  introduce  and  invent  new  designs, 
and  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  standard  and  quality  of 
the  work.     The  names  of  two  ladies  are  particular!}^  asso- 
ciated with  this  effort  to  save  a  starving  people  by  creating 
a  new  industr>%  namely,  those  of  Mrs.  Roberts  of  Fountain, 
County  Kildare,  and  Mrs.  Hand,  the  wife  of  Lovicka,  of 
Clo\T3es,  County  of  Monaghan.    These  ladies  took  as  their 
models  of  design   five   old    Italian  guipures  and   Venice 
points  and  adapted  them  to  crochet ;  and  it  is  due  to  their 
intelligent  direction  that  much  of  Irish  crochet  is  so  rich 
and   Venetian    in    appearance.      Every  girl    taught    was 
obliged  to  teach  three  more,  and  she  could  not  get  employ- 
ment  till   she  gave   evidence   that   three  girls  had  been 
taught  by  her  to  do  good  work.     In  this  way  the  spirit  of 
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Christian  helpfulness  spread,  and  thousands  of  girls  were 
soon  earning  money  to  support  their  families.  Irish 
crochet  laces,  for  which  sympathy  for  suffering  created  so 
great  a  demand,  unfortunately  fell  so  out  of  fashion,  a  ruin- 
ous trade  competition  and  the  demand  for  cheapness  so 
lowered  wages  and  degenerated  the  once  beautiful  work, 
that  the  industry  almost  died  out.  Mr.  Biddle  of  London 
has  of  late  years  done  much  to  revive  it,  and  has  supplied 
the  Irish  workers  with  beautiful  designs.  He  has  also 
introduced  a  splendid  crochet  lace  in  lustrous  silk,  both 
black  and  w^hite,  which  is  now  called  *'  Royal/'  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  queen,  in  order  to  encourage  the  work,  w^ore  a 
quantity  of  this  lace  on  her  dress  at  a  recent  drawing- 
room. 

Before  concluding  this  account  of  the  Irish  laces  I  must 
mention  an  effort  now  being  made  to  introduce  the  pillow 
and  the  making  of  Torchon  or  platted  laces  into  Ireland. 
Mrs.  Dawson  of  Bedford,  County  Mayo,  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  this  work  and  has  taught  numbers  of  girls 
to  make  good  Torchon  laces.  I  have  also  in  Gweedore, 
County  Donegal,  made  an  effort  to  establish  pillow-lace  as 
one  of  the  industries  of  the  place,  and  have  opened  a  lace 
school  where  girls  are  taught  Torchon  and  Kells  laces.  In 
the  effort  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  beauty  and  capa* 
bilities  of  Irish  laces  I  have  exhibited  them  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  recent  international  exhibitions,  and  at  the  great 
exhibition  in  Paris  in  1 889  I  was  awarded  the  silver  medal 
for  my  exhibition  of  Irish  lace. 

The  Irish  Industries  Association,  which  has  been  recently 
formed  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  will  do  useful  work  if  it  carries 
out  its  programme,  namely,  to  associate  the  lace  industries 
and  lace  centers  of  Ireland,  to  provide  good  and  marketable 
designs  and  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  their  products. 

Brave  pioneer  work  is  being  done  in  Ireland  to  encour- 
age home  industries,  by  women  little  known  to  fame.  The 
story  of  Miss  Sturge's  work  has  always  struck  me  as  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  inspiring.     Miss  Sturge,  a  young 
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and  beautiful  Quaker  lady,  touched  by  stories  of  the  need 
of  employment  of  the  people  in  Connemara,  left  her  home  in 
Birmingham  and  settled  on  the  wild  coast  of  Connc^mara  in 
order  to  teach  the  peasant  boys  the  art  and  industr}*  of 
basket-making.  She  has  succeeded  so  well  that  she  has  now 
a  flourishing  little  industr>\  Numbers  of  ladies  are  doings 
similar  work  in  other  industries,  among  whom  I  may  men- 
tion Mrs.  Power  Lawlorof  Dublin,  Miss  Johnson  of  Ardglass 
the  Duchess  of  Abercorn,  Miss  Roberts  of  Burtonport,  Miss 
Greene  of  County  Tyrone,  Miss  O'Hara  of  Raheen,  County 
Galway  ;  Miss  Chaine  of  Port  Stewart,  Mrs.  Davids^m  of 
Balinakille,  Mrs.  Home  Payne  of  London.  To  many  of  these 
our  Organization  for  the  Encouragement  of  Irish  Home  In- 
dustries has  been  of  the  greatest  value,  as  we  supply  them 
with  work  and  designs  for  their  classes  and  employes. 

This  brings  me  lastly  to  speak  of  my  own  work  for  the 
encouragement  of  home  industries  in  Ireland*  which  is  so 
well  knowTi  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  only 
the  briefest  allusion  to  it. 

Ten  years  ago  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  congested 
districts  of  County  Donegal  by  the  stories  of  distress  and 
destitution  which  were  said  to  prevail  there,  and  I  urged 
my  husband  to  go  with  me  on  a  tour  of  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  people's  poverty.  We  went,  and  found  a  pop- 
ulation numbering  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
living  along  the  creeks  and  bays  of  a  wild  coast,  or  squatting 
on  the  bogs,  striving  to  cultivate  a  barren  soil  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  thirty  miles  of  uninhabited 
bog;  a  population  living  always  on  the  verge  of  distress  and 
whom  a  misfortune  such  as  a  failure  of  the  potato  harvest 
would  plunge  into  the  depths  of  distress.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  question  here  was  not  agricidtural  but 
industrial,  and  that  these  people  require  not  charity,  which 
was  ruining  them,  but  the  cultivation  among  them  of 
industries  such  as  were  of  so  great  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Tyrol,  and  which  were  so  large  and  well 
organized  in  other  and  more  prosperous  parts  of  Ireland- 
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Slaving  once  decided  that  this  was  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
-cult  problem  I  set  to  work  at  it,  and  for  ten  years  I  have 
labored  incessantly,  devoting"  time»  brains,  and  money  to 
the  cause.  That  we  have  succeeded  in  teaching  them  to 
produce  marketable  wares  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  leading  houses  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  have  placed  orders  for  our  hand-made  stuffs,  our 
embroideries  and  home-spun  linens.  I  consider  this  the 
best  test  of  success. 

The  next  test  of  success,  and  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
people,  is  to  make  these  industries  thoroughly  self-supporting 
as  commercial  undertakings.  The  collapse  of  many  of  the 
lace  industries  of  Ireland,  of  which  I  have  told  you  the 
story,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  though  founded  in  enthusiasm 
they  have  not  been  related  to  commerce,  and  have  often 
after  the  first  outpMDUrings  of  generosity,  languished  and 
died  from  inanition.  Now  the  organized  cottage  industries 
of  Ireland,  which  have  been  founded  by  the  great  firms  of 
Belfast  and  Derry.  have  been  established  and  arc  conducted 
on  commercial  lines,  and  are  hence  of  permanent  benefit  to 
thousands  of  homes  in  Ireland.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  large  and  extensive  are  these  cottage  industries. 
In  the  great  industry'  of  Belfast,  the  products  of  which  are 
the  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  household  linen  so 
much  liked  by  American  ladies,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
thousand  girls  all  employed  in  their  own  homes  in  embroid- 
ery alone.  One  large  Belfast  firm  which  furnished  me  with 
returns  for  an  article  on  this  subject,  stated  that  they 
employed  six  thousand  five  hundred  sewing  girls,  and 
turned  out  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
dozen  handkerchiefs  a  year,  mainly  for  the  American 
market.  This  industry  was  severely  curtailed  by  the 
McKinley  tariff.  In  the  shirt-making  and  under-linen 
industries  of  Derry,  numbers  of  women  are  employed  in 
their  own  homes,  either  sewing  by  hand  or  by  machine,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  seven  thousand  women  are 
employed  in  their  own  homes  by  the  Derrj^  houses. 
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Pondering  all  these  facts  I  determined  to  found  my  work 
for  the  poor  of  the  congested  districts  of  Donegal  on  two 
broad  principles,  which  are,  that  all  public  industries  to  be 
successful  must  be  based  on  practical  technical  teaching, 
and  that  they  must  be  carried  on  on  sound  financial  and 
commercial  principles ;  on  these  lines,  through  good  report 
and  ill  report,  I  have  tried  to  accomplish  my  task,  though 
acting  always  myself  as  a  disinterested  volunteer  in  the 
matter.  With  regard  to  technical  teaching,  I  first  deman- 
strated  seven  years  ago  that  the  native  homespun  indus- 
tr}'  of  the*  people  of  County  Donegal  could  be  immensely 
improved  by  the  practical  technical  teaching  we  had  ^ven 
in  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving,  and  on  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  government  I  received  a  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  me  to  carrir*  out  a  scheme  of  training  technical 
teachers  in  villages  and  sending  them  on  itinerant  totirs 
through  the  county.  This  scheme  was  carried  out  by  us  in 
1888  and  1 889,  with  the  result  that  the  old  and  nearly  defunct 
industry  of  making  homespun  received  such  an  impetus 
that  it  now  brings  in  not  less  than  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  into  this  poor  district.  A 
technical  school  has  also  been  established  in  Gweedore,  with 
a  congeries  of  workshops,  where  the  village  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  wood-carving,  carpentH%  wheelwright  work, 
tailoring,  sewing,  and  lace-making.  The  cottage  industries 
of  knitting  and  homespun  have  been  most  carefully  and 
laboriously  taught  and  directed,  and  made  a  means  of  earn- 
ing to  large  numbers  of  households. 

The  benefit  to  this  desperately  poor  district  of  the  revival 
and  encouragement  of  these  simple  home  industries  has 
been  incalculable,  but  more  than  the  money  that  they  hax-e 
brought  into  the  district  —  and  I  have  paid  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  into  Ireland  for  work  and  wages 
—  is  the  revival  of  hope  and  the  preservation  of  self-reliance 
among  this  worthy  peasantry.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland  also 
are  organizations,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  Donegal 
Industrial   Fund,  which  has  its  headquarters  at   Donegal 
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LOTise ;  another,  the  Depot  for  Irish  Industries,  43  Wigmore 
Street,  London,  has  established  a  new  cottage  industry  of  the 
Kells  embroideries,  of  which  the  linens  are  woven  in  hand- 
looms  in  the  cottages,  and  the  embroidery  done  by  poor 
ladies  at  home.  The  making  also  of  under-linen,  of  lace  and 
sprigging  has  been  taught  and  encouraged,  and  numbers  of 
convent  schools  and  small  organizations  have  received  from 
us  direction  and  suggestion. 

This  brief  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  women  to 
encourage  home  industry  in  Ireland,  when  we  remember 
the  work  past  and  present  done  by  such  women  as  Barbara 
Uttmann  in  Saxony,  Mrs.  Hansom  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  in  Baltimore,  will  show  that 
women  can  be  the  very  mothers  of  industry,  and  that  while 
not  neglecting  their  own  homes  they  can  make  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  women  who  are  bowed  -vWth  care  and  tor- 
tured with  penury  brighter,  happier,  and  holier. 


THE  ABOVE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED  IN  AN  ADDRESS  BY  HELENA 
T.  GOESSMANN   OF  .MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  histor}^  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  holy  writ  are 
the  cradie-song  of  a  Virgin  Mother ;  the  noble  love  of  a 
penitent  Magdalen  ;  the  gentle  suasion  of  a  womanly  Salome  ; 
the  first  Sister  of  Charitv,  Dorcas  of  Lydia ;  the  Christian 
mothers  and  scholars,  Lois  and  Eunice ;  the  woman  merchant 
of  Thyatira,  Lydia  •  the  tent-makers,  Aquila  and  Priscilla^ 
model  workers  and  wives.  Turning  pages  to  the  days 
of  Roman  power  we  read  with  tender  pity,  pride,  and 
even  surprise,  of  the  slave  maiden  and  martyr  of  Lyons, 
Blandina ;  the  patrician  dame,  Perpetua ;  ilarcella  of  the 
Eternal  City,  pupil  of  philosophy ;  Fabiola,  the  city  mis- 
sionary ;  and  Pukacia,  the  foster-parent  of  an  emperor.  In 
the  ages  that  foUow  are  such  examples  as  Genevieve  of 
Nontare,  the  shepherdess ;  Clotilda,  Bertha,  and  Ethelberga, 
queens  and  reformers;  Lioba,  counselor  in  matters  spirit- 
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nal  of  bishops  and  abbots  :  Hilda,  of  a  royal  race,  student 
of  Scripture  and  foundress  of  many  schools ;  Gisella,  sister 
of  the  mighty  Charlemagne,  patroness  of  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  Hrosvitha  of  Gandersbeim,  writer  of  classic  comedies; 
Herradc,  compiler  of  the  first  encyclopedia ;  Margaret  oi 
Scotland,  queen  and  architect:  Elizabeth  of  Hun:L^--^ 
foundress  of  hospitals  and  orphanages:  Catherine  of  S 
apprenticed  in  the  dye-house  of  her  father ;  Joan  of  Arc, 
leader  of  a  royal  army ;  Theresa  of  A  vela,  mystical  wriUT ; 
Cassandra  Fidele,  professor  at  the  University  of  Padua; 
Htilena  Kanaro,  honored  by  this  same  institution  with  its 
highest  degrees ;  Maria  Agnesi,  mathematician,  eulogized 
by  Font  well,  Bos  way,  and  Colson  of  Cambridge :  and  lo! 
we  touch  the  history  of  our  own  centur\-  replete  as  well 
with  its  familiar  examples  of  woman's  work  in  every  field 
of  labor. 

"  Like  a  man  choosing  a  profession,  when  a  woman  mar- 
ries," says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  it  generally  may  be  under- 
stood  that  she  makes  a  choice  of  the  management  nf  a 
hf>usehold  and  the  bringing  up  of  a  family  as  the  first  call 
upon  her  exertions  during  so  many  years  of  her  life  as  may 
be  required  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  renounces  all  other 
objects  and  occupations  but  those  which  are  consistent  with 
this."  And  again  he  exclaims  with  great  earnestness, 
'*  Women  are  most  wanted  for  the  things  for  which  they  are 
most  fit.'* 

H*>race  Mann  writes.  *'  God  has  created  the  race  of 
and  female  on  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labor/*  And 
adds,  as  if  to  give  a  key  to  his  dictum,  '*  No  higher  respect  is 
due  the  greatest  inventor  or  discoverer  than  to  the  woman 
who  has  mastered  the  science  of  domestic  economy/' 

From  this  point  begins  the  outward  influence  of  the  home, 
as  into  a  busy,  demanding  world  crowd  workers  of  both 
sexes,  cultivated  according  to  the  home's  tone  and  elevation. 

Labor  sustains  the  homes,  and  in  a  free  land  it  is  the 
trades-people,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  craft,  that  make, 
support,  and  dignify  a  great  nation. 


nu^H 
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To-day  a  puzzling  picture  greets  the  observing  eye,  and 
the  truly  philosophical  pause  and  ask  themselves  ^vhat  can 
the  natural  outcome  of  an  evolution  which  places  woman 
in  a  position  broader  and  more  exacting  than  that  enjoyed 
by  her  grandmother  and  her  mother.  She  labors  for  love 
of  labor,  when  conditions  do  not  demand  it.  She  walks 
side  by  side  with  her  brothers  in  the  halls  of  learning,  on 
the  business  thoroughfares,  judging  and  adopting  opinions 
of  life  freely  for  herself,  and  making  her  mark  for  excel- 
lence in  certain  lines  so  frequently  and  brilliantly  that  the 
skeptic  pauses,  and  for  a  brief  moment  at  least  doubts  his 
own  preconceived  opinions.  Still  she  is  a  woman,  and  as 
long  as  she  remains  such,  respect  is  her  due.  No  true  man 
will  deride  her,  and  no  honest  member  of  her  own  sex  mis- 
understand her;  but  let  the  mantle  of  her  female  modesty 
and  womanly  attributes  fall  from  her,  revealing  an  identity 
that  uses  privileges  as  rights,  progress  as  license,  and  mis- 
takes clauior  for  applause,  and  we  have  before  us  something 
which  is  possible  when  woman  leaves  the  home  shelter  not 
to  benefit  but  to  impress  humanity. 

There  never  was  an  age  since  the  da}*  of  woman's  crea- 
tion when  so  many  legitimate  opportunities  were  given  her 
to  become  a  part  of  the  working  world,  a  beneficiar}'  of  its 
latest  and  best  crafts,  and  a  sharer  alike  with  man  in  its 
emoluments.  Setting  aside  the  professions  of  politics,  law, 
and  arms,  wholly,  for  the  majority,  unfitted  to  a  woman's 
nature,  we  find  her  as  the  physician  of  her  own  sex,  the 
trained  nurse  of  the  hospital,  the  successful  pharmacist,  the 
student  of  astronomy  and  botany,  the  teacher  of  the  young, 
the  publisher,  the  printer,  the  artist,  the  architect,  and  the 
housekeeper,  all  of  which  occupations  open  to  her  fields 
replete  with  chances  for  a  cultivated  and  honest  life,  with- 
out one  iota  of  compromise  as  regards  the  position  of  her 
sex,  while  unlimited  ways  of  doing  good,  advancing  the 
interest  of  human  society,  and  growing  mentally  and  mor- 
ally herself,  blend  with  these  conditions. 

If  in  these  varied  avenues  she  does  not  find  a  congenial 
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occupation,  then  her  ovm  individual  nature  and  not  social 
usages  are  at  fault.  She  need  not  weep,  and  claim  her 
vocation  is  as  '*  Hobson's  choice.*'  There  is  plenty  of  work 
for  the  willing  laborer,  but  there  is  no  sure  antidote  known 
for  the  chronic  grumbler.  The  old  adage  of  "  room  at  Ibt 
top  *'  applies  to  woman  as  well  as  to  man  in  their  suitable 
occupations.  Her  possible  trades,  her  legitimate  profes- 
sions, are.  because  so  ordained  by  God,  and  sustained  by 
reason  and  common  sense,  more  noble  the  closer  they  are 
allied  with  her  domestic  nature.  Her  influence  over  min 
lies  in  this  very  fact. 

'*  Her  well-ordered  home,"  says  one  who  has  stuaiea  ner, 
*'  dignifies  and  ennobles  a  well-ordered  state/*  and  **  wide 
and  illimitable,"  claims  John  Stuart  Mill,  '*  as  is  her  work 
of  love»  its  center  and  beginning  must  be  home.'* 


The  Effect  of  Modern  Changes  in  Industrial  and 
Social  Life  on  Wuman's  Marriage  Prospects- 
Address  BY  Kaethe  Schirm.vcher  of  Germany. 

It  is  the  marriage  prospects  of  the  modern  woman  in 
Germany  that  I  shall  discuss  before  you. 

The  marriage  prospects  of  every  woman  depend  as  a  rule 
upon  three  circumstances,  the  first  of  which  is  the  number 
of  eligible  men  living  in  the  country.  In  this  respect  the 
German  women  are  not  particularly  favored,  for  their  num- 
ber exceeds  that  of  the  men  by  a  round  one  million  and  a 
half,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  every  German  woman  to 
marry»  unless  we  institute  polygamy,  put  a  tax  on  bachelors, 
or  forbid  young  men  to  emigrate. 

The  second  circumstance  upon  which  the  marriage  pros- 
pects of  a  woman  depend  is  the  greater  or  less  facility  her 
countrymen  find  in  founding  a  household  of  their  own  and 
supporting  a  family.  In  this  direction  the  prospects  of 
German  women  are  not  bright.  All  over  Germany  you 
will  hear  the  same  complaint,  that  wants  are  great,  money 
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and  emplo>inent  scarce,  no  new  openings  to  be  found,  the 
struggle  for  life  harder  than  ever,  and  the  possibility  of 
making  both  ends  meet  less  than  before.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  number  of  marriages  is  likely  to  decrease, 
and  actually  is  decreasing. 

I  come  to  the  third  point  to  be  considered.  It  is  of  a  less 
material  character  than  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  of 
still  more  vital  interest.  It  refers  to  the  views  the  two 
sexes  hold  on  marriage  in  general,  and  the  ideal  type  they 
expect  one  another  to  live  up  to. 

Now  what  is,  as  a  rule,  a  German  man  entitled  to  expect 
his  wife  to  be?  The  answer  is  v^ery  short.  His  inferior, 
but  a  pleasant  one ;  an  inferior  that  at  the  same  time  is  a 
lady,  meets  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  respect  due  to  a 
lady,  and  yet  in  all  the  more  important  questions  of  life 
remains  an  inferior.     This  is  no  exaggeration. 

Consult  the  church  in  Germany  —  she  says :  The  Christian 
wife  is  an  obedient  wife. 

Consult  the  German  law  —  it  says :  The  German  wife,  as  a 
person  being  supported  by  her  husband,  has  in  all  outward 
circumstances  to  submit  to  his  will,  and  in  affairs  of  great 
importance  may  not  act  without  his  permission. 

Consult  the  army,  as  the  m(^st  privileged  and  most  highly 
considered  class  of  German  society  —  it  will  answer  :  A  wife 
is  a  ver}'  pretty,  agreeable,  and  lovable  object,  but  incapa- 
ble of  doing  military  service,  and  therefore  inferior  to 
man. 

Consult  the  men  of  science,  and,  except  some  of  broader 
^iews,  they  will  pretend,  even  should  it  be  into  the  teeth 
of  fact,  that  a  woman  is  incapable  of  thorough  work,  high 
intellectual  training,  and  high  intellectual  achievement. 

Consult  the  Gerfnan  government  —  it  has  hitherto  shut 
woman  out  from  the  university  as  a  student,  from  the  upper 
classes  of  girls'  high  schools  as  a  teacher,  from  the  school 
board,  the  advisory  councils,  from  all  public  affairs,  and  all 
public  functions.     A  German  woman  is  no  citizen. 

Consult  the  German  press — and  except  some  liberal  papers 
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and  reviews,  exceptions  to  the  rule  for  which  we  are  most 
truly  thankful,  it  but  re-echoes  the  judgments  quoted  above» 
and  even  liberal-minded  editors  of  great  liberal  papers  are 
taken  aback  at  the  idea  of  a  woman's  discussing  political 
economy  and  politics. 

Consult  German  literature — and  you  will  find  it  knows  only 
of  one  relation  between  men  and  women,  the  relation  through 
love  and  passion.  The  relation  through  thought,  opinion, 
work,  and  the  modifying  influence  of  these  on  love  or  pass- 
ion seem  to  have  been  perfectly  unknown  hitherto. 

Then,  after  having  consulted  all  these  authorities,  address 
yourself  to  an  average  German  man  on  the  point  of  getting 
married,  and  ask  him  what  he  expects  his  future  wife  to 
be.  I  think  he  will  answer,  **  Pretty  and  gay,  ignorant  of 
life,  able  to  follow  me  in  my  thoughts  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  by  no  means  independent.'* 

Now,  a  modern  woman  may  be  pretty  and  she  may  be 
gay,  but  she  is  never  ignorant  of  life,  and  she  is  always 
independent  in  feeling  and  opinion ;  therefore,  her  marriage 
prospects  in  Germany,  and  all  the  countries  sharing  the 
Gennan  ideal,  are  poor. 

Hitherto  a  German  woman,  on  the  average,  had  but 
one  way  of  being  happy,  useful,  and  respected  —  through 
marriage,  thrcaigh  man :  and  she  could  attain  this  with- 
out  a  special  training  of  her  faculties,  or  a  thorough  devel- 
opment of  her  character. 

A  modern  woman,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  consider 
marriage  as  her  inevitable  fate ;  nor  is  she  convinced  that  it 
is  every  woman's  chief  vocation,  or  that  it  should  be  every 
woman's  disposition  to  fulfill  the  dutiesof  a  wife  and  mother; 
nor  does  she  believe  that  without  a  special  training  of  her 
faculties  and  a  thorough  development  of  her  character  a 
woman  can  be  able  to  fulfill  these  duties  as  they  should  be 
fulfilled.  She  therefore  asks  as  her  right,  considers  as  her 
personal  duty,  considers  as  a  general  necessity,  that  a  woman 
should  in  the  first  place  be  a  character  and  full-grown  pe 
sonalitv ;  that  she  should,  secondlv,  make  sure  of  her  chi 
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gift  or  capacity,  and  train  it,  so  as  to  know  what  regular 
work  means  and  be  able  to  support  herself. 

Then,  havnng  obtained  this,  she  asks  for  the  liberty  to 
choose  marriage  if  she  feels  particularly  disposed  toward 
it,  and  to  refuse  it  if  she  sees  another  way  of  being  more 
happy,  or  more  useful  to  the  world  ;  and  this  latter  decis- 
ion she  wants  to  be  allowed  to  make  without  being  pitied  by 
the  world  or  blamed  for  it. 

A  modern  woman  having  thus  developed  her  brain  and 
her  will,  there  is  still  one  quality  she  can  not  do  without  —  a 
warm  heart.  She  must  have  a  feeling  of  fellowship  toward 
all  other  women,  pulling,  so  to  speak,  at  the  same  rope  with 
her:  the  wish  to  help  all  those  who,  striving  in  the  same 
direction  with  her,  may  be  less  gifted  or  less  fortunate  than 
she:  to  help  all  those  who,  losing  courage,  have  ceased  to 
fight.  Unless  she  have  the  backbone  of  a  conviction,  the 
desire  to  stand  with  others  for  a  cause,  and  to  claim 
justice,  she  is  no  modern  woman. 

I  now  repeat  my  question,  Is  this  modern  woman  the 
wife  her  German  countrymen  expect?  And  I  make  the 
same  answer  as  before.  No,  she  is  not.  and  therefore  her 
marriage  pmspects  in  Germany  are  poor. 

Though  the  modern  woman  knows  that  marriage  in  the 
present  actual  state  of  development  in  Germany  is  not 
meant  for  her.  yet  she  is  not  at  all  averse  to  marriage  in 
itself. 

Being  a  full-grown  and  fully  developed  woman,  she  is 
perfectly  capable  of  love,  of  passion  and  devotion.  She  does 
not  pride  herself  on  being  insensible  to  love,  nor  affect  a 
lofty  and  ridiculous  disdain  for  men  in  general.  On  the 
contrary,  knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  develop  a  character,  and 
how  much  it  has  cost  her  to  make  her  way,  she  will  fully 
appreciate  a  man  who,  having  done  the  same,  expects  the 
same  from  her;  a  man  with  whom  she  may  share  her  ideas, 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  her  experiences,  her  tendencies,  per* 
haps  even  her  profession  ;  a  man  whose  comrade  she  will  be, 
as  well  as  his  vnfe  ;  for  the  modern  marriage,  in  spite  of  all 
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the  rapture,  love,  and  passion  attached  to  marriage,  is  based 
in  the  first  place  on  comradeship  and  mutual  understandbg. 

Unless  the  modem  woman  find  a  man  to  appreciate  hef 
strength  of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  as  she  does  his; 
unless  he  admit  her  to  his  life  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  is  his  equal ;  unless 
she  can  be  sure  of  finding  all  this  in  a  husband.  I  think 
she   will   not  marr\% 

She  supports  herself,  and  so  does  not  want  to  man}-  in 
order  that  she  may  be  provided  for.  She  is  fond  of  htr 
work,  absorbed  by  it,  makes  friends  by  it,  is  respected  for 
it,  and  so  need  not  marry  in  order  to  obtain  the  regard 
due  to  a  useful  member  of  society. 

That  at  times  she  will  suflfer  from  being  alone,  that  she 
will  have  her  hours  of  temptation,  of  depression,  the  modern 
woman  is  far  ti>o  upright  to  deny.     Yet,  so  far  as  1  can  see, 
a  character  of  this  stamp,  a  modem  woman,  will  cherish 
liberty  above  all.  and  will  be  happier  still  when  living  alone, 
free  to  think,  to  feel,  and  act  as  she  likes,  than  if,  hamg 
married  (for  marrjnng  s  or  passion's  sake)  a  man  she  does 
not  thoroughly  ag^ee  with,  she  must  be  bored  by  his  pres- 
ence all  her  life. 

And  the  modern  woman  begins  to  be  rather  easily  bored. 
Hitherto  women  have  been  taught  to  look  up  to  men.  and  on 
the  whole  they  have  done  so.  Now  this  innate  feeling  of 
respect  for  a  man  as  such  is  more  and  more  declining  in  the 
soul  of  the  modern  womati,  and  this  change  I  consider  most 
decisive  as  to  the  marriage  prospects  of  our  sex.  It  is  not 
a  change  one  can  rejoice  in  —  it  is  very  painful  to  realize; 
for  who  would  not  prefer  admiring,  venerating  with  all 
her  heart,  to  blaming,  judging,  and  condemning? 

Yet  this  change  from  innate  respect  to  downright  indif- 
ference is  actually  coming  about.  It  can  not  be  avoided, 
for  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  modern  woman's  deepen- 
ing experience  of  life  —  of  her  knowledge  of  the  realities 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  knowledge  that  estranges  woman 
from  man.    A  woman  that  has  come  to  know  by  direct  per- 
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.  experience  what  this  world  is  actually  like,  what  she 
meet  with,  in  spite  uf  being  a  lady,  when  trying  to 
make  her  way  by  herself  and  going  out  unprotected  by  a 
great  name  or  a  chaperon  ;  a  woman  who  has  come  to 
realize  that  there  are  two  moral  standards,  and  that  what  is 
morally  wrong  for  her  is  allowed  to  men ;  a  woman  that 
has  looked  into  the  depths  of  society,  has  understood  its 
sham  and  its  shame  —  such  a  woman  is  not  likely  to  consider 
men  as  her  superiors  nor  to  be  satisfied  with  the  world  as  it 
stands.  From  her  own  experience,  her  own  reflection,  a 
quiet,  concentrated,  but  very  earnest  protest  is  rising,  a  pro- 
test against  the  world  as  it  is.  And  taking  into  account  her 
character,  how  can  it  be  otherwise? 

Considering,  however,  the  views  of  the  Cxerman  husband 
this  state  of  affairs  can  but  displease  him.  For  women 
leading  independent  lives,  holding  certain  decided  views; 
women  with  ideas  and  principles,  women  who  before  mar- 
riage have  taken  to  their  own  wings  and  made  their  way  in 
the  world ;  women  judging  men  and  asking  them  to  account 
for  various  ver)*  unpleasant  things  in  the  world;  such  women 
are,  in  Germany  at  least,  still  a  great,  a  very  great  and 
startling  innovation,  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  their  marriage 
prospects  are  poor.  Things  will  not  always  remain  like  this* 
The  modern  woman  is  highly  organized ;  the  weather 
all  over  Europe  is  black,  and  times  of  storm  and  stress  are 
always  favorable  to  the  rising  types.  Let  the  modern 
woman  stand  the  test  of  troubles  now  threatened,  and  she 
will  see  her  claims  admitted  ;  let  her  exemplify  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  she  will  be  respected ;  let  her  with  all  her 
independence  stilt  be  a  woman,  and  she  will  be  desired. 
Until  the  times  come  when  the  modern  woman  shall  meet 
the  modern  man,  we  have  to  work,  to  sow  and  plant  with  a 
never-resting  hand,  that  there  may  grow  great  characters 
for  the  world,  characters  able  to  grapple  with  the  great 
problems  at  issue;  it  is  characters  we  w^ant,  for  as  Walt 
Whitman  says,  *'  Have  great  men  and  the  rest  will  foIlow^'* 
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THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT — INTRODUCED 
BV  ALICE  TIMMONS  TOOMV  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


I   hope   it    will  not  seem   ungracious   if   I   preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  the  expression  '*  Woman's  prospects 
of  marriage  "  jars  on  me.     There  is  to  my  mind  the  jingie 
of  money  and  traffic  back  of  it.    The  word  prospect  at  on< 
suggests  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  or  in  the  st( 
markets.     Woman,  as  I  love  to  picture  her,  after  a  few  motf 
congresses,  will,  with  God's  blessing,  be  able  to  create  her 
o-w^  prospects.     It  is  my  theory  that  every  little  girl  ougl 
to  enjoy  physical  life,  and  be  talked  to  frequently,  just  as  a' 
boy  is,  of  what  she  is  going  to  be  and  do.     I  would  teach 
every  girl  a  profession,  business,  or  trade,  so  as  to  give  her 
a  definite  purpose  in  life,  as  well  as  a  means  of  self-sup- 
port,    God  has  g^ven  girls  talents  and  capacities,  just  as  he 
has  given  them  to  boys.      Surely  he  did  not  mean  the  girls 
to  be  purely  ornamental,  as  they  so  frequently  are.     I  know 
there  is  a  pretty  theor}-  that  every  woman  ought  to  ha\^  a 
supporter  in  father,  brother,  or  husband,  but  even  if  this 
were  a  desirable  condition,  statistics  show  that  through  tlie 
result  of  wars  and  other  excesses  there   are   not  enough 
fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  to  supply  the  demand.    It 
may  be  objected  that  earning  her  living  would  be  hard 
work  for  a  woman ;  but  my  observation  is  that  the  aver* 
age  privileged  society  woman  does  as  hard  work    as  the 
woman  who  follows  other  occupations  for  several  hours  a 
day. 

The  society  woman's  idea  of  duties  and  work  might  not 
accord  with  that  of  a  business  or  professional  woman,  but 
one  is  just  as  full  of  affairs  as  the  other.  Do  any  of  us 
know  any  woman  who  has  time  ?  The  plea  of  every  one  is, 
"  I  am  so  busy,  I  have  no  time.**  Considering  marriage  as 
a  prospect,  I  think  the  growth  of  luxury  and  expensive 
habits  is  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  marriage.  Club  life 
spoils  men  for  married  life. 
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Costly  bringing  up  and  inability  to  earn  her  o^ii  living 
make  a  woman  witbotit  a  fortune  dependent  on  getting  a 
rich  husband. 

The  luxurioiu;  young  man  of  the  present  day  has  unlim- 
ited capacity  for  getting  rid  of  money,  and  is  consequently 
a  little  shy  of  sharing  his  income  with  the  undowered  object 
of  his  affection. 

These  are,  I  think,  the  effects  of  modern  social  changes 
on  marriage  prospects;  not  only  on  the  number  of  mar- 
riages, but  on  their  quality. 

True  marriage  brings,  of  course^  the  completest  fulfill- 
ment of  a  woman's  nature  as  wife  and  mother.  John  Stuart 
Mill  describes  the  highest  marriage  as  '*  a  union  of  two  per- 
sons of  cultivated  faculties,  identical  in  opinion  and  pur- 
poses, between  whom  there  exists  that  best  kind  of  equality, 
similarity  of  powers,  with  reciprocal  superiority  in  them ; 
so  that  one  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  looking  up  to  the  other 
and  can  have  alternately  the  pleasure  of  leading  and  being 
led  in  the  path  of  development,"  That  this  is  not  purely  a 
theoretic  picture  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  John  Stuart 
Mill  himself  enjoyed  just  such  an  ideal  marriage.  But  for 
such  marriage  there  must  be  freedom  of  selection,  untram- 
meled  by  mercenary  motives. 

The  woman  with  a  fortune  or  a  bread-winning  capacity  is 
alone  free  to  m.ake  such  a  marriage.  Every  advance,  there- 
fore, in  the  development  of  occupations  for  women  increases 
the  opportunity  of  marriage  on  this  high  plane. 


DISCUSSION   CONTINUED   BY   REV.   ANNA   H.   SH.\W   OF 

MICHIGAN. 


The  question  before  us  is  this,  ''  What  is  mamage  ?  ** 
Is  it  a  mere  coming  together  of  two  people  who  have  fallen 
in  love?  Do  you  know  that  love  is  the  only  thing  people 
ever  fall  into  ?  If  a  man  undertakes  any  form  of  business  in 
the  world  he  deliberates  upon  the  business,  his  attainments, 
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his  preparation  to  manage  and  master  it,  and  the  possibilitr 
of  his  success  —  the  whole  ground  is  studied  over  carefullr; 
but  when  two  people  undertake  to  enter  upon  the  most 
serious  business   in   life^ — that   from  which   they  can  nut 
well  ever  be  rescued  —  instead  of  deliberating  they  "  fall " 
into  it.     A  young  man  sees  a  young  woman  *'  with  marvtl- 
ous  bangs,"  and  that  is  the  last  of  him.     A  young  woman 
sees  a  young  man  with  **  a  marvelous  mustache/*  and  that 
is  the  last  of  her.     They  have  fallen  in  love.     After  they 
are  married  they  find  that  marriage    means  something 
besides  bangs  and  mustache.     My  idea  of  marriage  is  of 
the  highest  and  holiest  kind.     I  believe  marriage,  and  ihe^ 
home  that  is  the  result  of  marriage,  is  the  holy  of  holit 
this  side  of  the  throne  of  God ;  and  that  any  two  people 
who  enter  upon  this  sacred  relation  should  be  those  wl 
are  fitted  to  found  in  this  world  a  home  which  is  a  type 
the  home  which  awaits  us  all  beyond.     I  believe  that  what- 
ever broadens  and  enlarges  woman,  whatever  develops  any 
of  the  capacities  which   God   has  given   her,  fits  her  to 
become  a  founder  of  this  kind  of  home.     Anything  which 
makes  a  woman  free,  anything  which  develops  her  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  life  makes  her  better  fitted  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  home. 

Now  the  whole  thought  upon  this  question  is  that  women 
develop,  but  that  during  this  age  of  development  which 
has  come  to  woman,  men  have  remained  stationary-.  As 
women  grow  broader,  men  are  also  gro>\nng  broader,  and  I 
believe  the  man  of  the  future  will  demand  for  his  wife  the 
woman  of  the  future,  as  the  man  of  to-day  demands  the 
woman  of  to-day.  As  our  boys  and  girls  are  reared  together, 
as  they  become  educated  in  our  institutions  of  learning 
together,  as  they  go  out  in  trades  and  professions  together, 
our  young  men  \\i\\  never  know  any  other  kind  of  woman- 
hood than  that  with  which  they  are  reared  ;  and  so  I  beliex'e 
a  woman's  marriage  prospect  is  equally  good  with  a  inan*s 
marriage  prospect,  for  if  a  woman  loses  her  prospect  here  a 
man  must  lose  his  prospect  also.    Since  men  will  not  give  up 
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marriage,  women  also,  you  see,  can  not  give  up  marriage : 
so  the  marriage  prospect  of  one  sex  is  equally  good  with 
the  marriage  prospect  of  the  other  under  any  condition  in 
life.  But  I  believe  the  man  of  to-day  is  beginning  to  demand 
a  nobler  woman  for  his  wife ;  and  although  in  the  past,  men 
considered  that  absolute  innocence  and  ignorance  and  in- 
ability to  do  anything  but  entertain  them  were  admirable 
traits  in  a  sweetheart,  it  is  marvelous  how  much  good  sense 
they  exjjected  of  the  woman  after  she  became  a  wife.  The 
difference  between  what  a  man  demands  of  the  woman  with 
whom  he  is  passing  a  few  of  his  leisure  hours  and  what  he 
demands  of  her  when  she  becomes  his  wife  is  wonderful ; 
and  I  believe  the  man  of  the  future  will  demand  of  the 
woman  of  the  future  that  kind  of  training  which  will  make 
her  not  only  a  good  cook  and  a  good  housekeeper,  but  also 
his  companion  in  all  that  interests  and  concerns  him. 

Why  should  we  care  for  marriage  imless  it  is  the  highest 
state  into  which  men  and  women  can  enter?  Why  should 
one  seek  marriage  unless  it  is  better  to  her  than  the  unmar- 
ried state  ?  If  marriage  offers  nothing  better  than  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  one  goes,  unless  marriage  has  some- 
thing that  it  can  hold  up  as  an  inducement  over  against 
these  conditions,  we  can  not  expect  the  modern  woman  to 
give  up  her  leisure,  her  independence,  and  all  that  comes  to 
a  woman  outside  of  marriage. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  motherhood  is  the  high- 
est crown  of  glory  which  a  woman  can  wear.  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  heard  that  poetr>'  all  my  life.  It  is  good  poetr}^ ; 
it  sounds  well,  and  it  comforts  us,  but  it  is  not  true.  Woman 
is  something  more  and  greater  than  a  mother.  Woman  is 
something  more  and  greater  than  any  of  the  external  con- 
ditions of  her  life.  The  highest  crown  of  glory  that  any 
woman  can  wear  is  pure,  strong,  noble,  virtuous,  dignified 
womanhood*  After  a  woman  has  attained  to  that  fullness 
of  perfect  womanhood,  then  let  come  to  her  what  will, 
motherhood  or  spinsterhood,  either  will  be  equally  with  the 
other  a  crown  of  glory. 
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I  say  again  that  marriage  must  have  something  to  offer 
to  the  average  woman  of  to-day,  the  woman  of  cuhtirte.  the 
woman  of  education,  the  woman  able  to  earn  a  good  salary 
and  make  for  herself  a  beautiful   home.     Marriage  must 
have  something  in  it  worthy  of  that  woman,  and  worthy  of 
the  sacrifice  which  she  shall  make  of  her  independence.   I 
believe  that  marriage  has  much  to  offer.     The  ideai  lie 
marriage  which  I  believe  God  has  in  his  mind  when  lie 
conceives  of   home,  is    the   marriage   made   by  two  who 
enter  into  the  home  as  equal  partners.     So  long  as  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  any  church  there  remains  the  com- 
mand on  the  part  of  one  to  obey,  and  of  the  other  to  com- 
pel or  demand  obedience,  the  home  founded  can  not  be  the 
highest  and  best  place  for  men  and  women.     When  public 
sentiment  has  risen  to  that  high  plane  which  shall  demand 
that  no  woman  shall  become  subservient  to  her  husband  ot 
commit  perjury,  we  shall  have  the  ideal  marriage,  and  until 
we  have  ideal  marriage  we  can  not   tell  what  effect  any 
change  in  either  business  or  social  conditions  can  have  upon 
woman's  marriage  prospect. 

I  believe  that  underlying  the  perfect  marriage  must  be 
perfect  equality  of  the  two  entering  upon  this  estate: 
perfect  equality  ever\^where  and  perfect  respect ;  neither  to 
rule  as  head  over  the  other,  neither  to  be  submissive  and 
subordinate  to  the  other,  but  each  to  be  the  equal,  the  com- 
rade and  the  friend  of  the  other. 

Now  concerning  this  whole  change  in  woman  s  life,  I 
admit  frankly  that  there  may  be  some  little  harm,  some 
little  hurt,  resulting  from  it.  There  has  never  been  any 
great  reformation  without  some  harm  in  the  transition 
period.  In  giving  liberty  to  the  slave  some  harm  came  to 
both  slave  and  master.  From  any  great  movement  we 
expect  some  evil  to  follow.  There  has  never  been  a  great 
revival  of  religion  but  some  evil  came  in  its  train.  So  in 
this  transition  stage  from  subordination  and  dependence  to 
self-respect  and  independence  there  ■^^^ll  be  some  friction 
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DISCUSSION   CONCLUDED   RY    EMILY    MARSHALL  WADSWORTH 

OF   NEW    YORK. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  time  has  not  yet  fully  come  for 
tis  tu  know  what  really  are  **  the  effects  uf  modern  changes 
in  industrial  and  social  life  on  woman's  marriage  pros- 
pects."* The  earth  still  awaits  her  queen,  and  the  sex  is  as 
yet  only  moving  toward  that  grander  type  of  woman,  which, 
as  part  of  the  great  onward  march  of  humanity,  she  must 
attain. 

These  great  cTianges  are,  however,  now  promising,  nay, 
even  giving,  much  that  is  best  and  grandest  in  life  to  woman, 
and  it  is  not  in  nature  that  they  do,  or  will,  f >r  can,  in  any 
sense  jeopardize  her  marriage  prospects ;  for  to  woman  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony  must  ever  hold  the  fullest,  noblest, 
completest  life,  "that  fairer  Eden  where  wifehood  and 
motherhood  take  on  something  of  the  divine  tenderness  of 
Godhood.'' 

But  call  these  changes  what  you  may  —  higher  education, 
emancipation,  freedom  of  the  ballot  for  woman  —  they  all 
mean  the  same  thing  —  advancement  —  and  one  of  their 
most  marked  effects  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  marriage, 
chiefly  perhaps  in  this  sense,  that  women  may  and  do 
require  more  than  they  once  did  ;  and  as,  happily,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  regard  marriage  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, they  may  await  the  coming  of  the  man  of  kindred 
tastes  and  temperament,  and  marriage  may  at  last  be  based 
solely  on  love,  respect,  equality. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  many  years  ago  either,  when 
it  was  safe  to  say  that  any  man  might  marry  any  woman 
he  chose,  but  now  I  believe  that  any  woman  may  deliber- 
ately choose  her  man  and  marr>^  him,  and,  what  is  more, 
make  him  do  the  asking. 

It  is  objected  that  wage-earning  and  higher  education 
make  women  less  likely  to  love.  On  the  contrary;,  I  believe 
they  elevate  and  ennoble  heart  as  well  as  head.     As  for  the 
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wage-earner,  I  grant  that  at  first  she  feels  a  proud  inde- 
pendence and  thinks  she  does  not  want  to  marry,  but  stxin 
the  novelty  of  this  wears  oflF,  and  then  if  she  tells  the  real 
truth  she  will  say  she  wants  to  many  just  as  much  as  ever 
before,  and  just  as  much  as  the  woman  who  is  not  earning 
money ;  for  woman,  with  all  her  faults,  is  rarely  sordid  by 
nature. 

And  then  what  about  the  eflfect  of  higher  education? 
Little  difference  that  makes  with  a  woman*s  heart.  Edu- 
cate and  develop  the  brain  as  you  may,  the  heart  still  cries 
out  for  love ;  and  not  only  do  college  girls  marry  quite  as 
often  proportionately  as  ordinary'  young  women,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  few  college  girls  have  ever  been 
divorced. 

Turn  now  to  the  social  side. 

It  may  with  some  truth  be  claimed  that  the  lost  simplicity 
of  social  life  is  a  hindrance  to  matrimony,  and  that  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  growing  worse  and  worse,  but  we  can  not 
go  back  to  the  old  social  simplicity  any  more  than  to  the 
old  methods  of  transportation.  Steam  and  electricity  have 
come  to  stay,  and  so  have  these  advanced  social  conditions, 
and  even  ordinary  life  must  now  be  lived  under  that  while 
light  which  used  only  to  surround  the  throne. 

I  admit  that  this  lost  simplicity  does  shut  the  door  in  the 
face  of  many  a  fine  young  man,  whose  limited  bank  account 
will  not  allow  him  to  marry  the  gay  society  girl,  who 
demands,  and  must  have,  so  much  that  only  money  can  buy. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  much  of  the  responsibility  of  this 
lies  at  the  door  of  that  greatly  overworked  function  known 
under  the  generic  term  of  afternoon  tea  ? 

Another  notable  change  in  social  conditions  is,  that  the 
beauties  of  society  no  longer  enjoy  the  national  fame  which 
was  once  theirs,  and  no  longer  can  it  be  said  of  them,  as  it 
was  of  my  distinguished  kinswoman  the  beautiful  Emily 
Marshall,  that  **  scores  of  offers  of  marriage  are  daily 
refused." 
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Organization  among  Women  as  an  Instrument  in  Pro- 
muting  THE  Interests  of  Industry  —  Address  by 
Kate  Bond  of  New  York. 

I  am  asked  to  consider  the  application  of  this  great  pro- 
moter of  effects,  organization^  tuthe  production  of  material 
things,  and  believing  *'  that  progress  may  simply  be  re- 
garded as  the  development  of  order,"  I  gladly  speak  to 
you  on  this  subject,  for  I  believe  that  to  secure  order 
organization  is  essential ;  and  "  socially  as  well  as  indi\ad- 
ually  organization  is  indispensable  to  growth  ;  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  there  can  not  be  further  grovi^h  without  further 
organization." 

Side  by  side  with  national  progress,  and  in  the  wake  of 
modern  civilization,  has  followed  the  necessity  of  order. 
Organization  has  developed  as  population  has  increased, 
and  new  possibilities  have  presented  themselves  to  the 
people. 

With  increased  knowledge  and  mtiltiplied  industrial  re- 
sources,  there  has  developed  a  consciousness  of  personal 
power.  The  Ego  is  emphasized » and  individualism  expresses 
itself  in  our  age  as  never  before,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
reap  the  advantage  of  personal  enterprise  and  success. 
Democratic  principles  prevail,  and  each  man  recognizes  his 
own  needs,  discerns  his  possibilities,  and  claims  his  indi- 
vidual rights.  Equality  has  become  the  watchword  of 
progress. 

Equality  is  an  individual  possession  given  by  law,  and 
upon  it  rests  human  liberty ;  but  individuals  make  up  the 
collective  whole,  and  order  requires  that  in  protecting  the 
one  we  shall  also  subserve  the  interests  of  the  many. 

Hence,  while  all  men  may  be  born  equal  before  the  law, 
citizenship  has  its  limitations;  and  its  best  individualism 
can  only  be  attained  when,  by  organization,  protection  is 
secured  to  the  entire  community. 

Reckless  use  of  power  and  indiscriminate  violence  is  no 
essential  part  of  equality.    Order  requires  that  participation 
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of  many  shall  be  essential  to  progress,  and  by  it  only  can 
continued  growth  in  civilization  be  maintained. 

The  warfare  of  to-day  is  an  internecine  one — it  is  based 
upon  enmity  among  brothers ;  and  this  enmity,  whatever 
its  source,  whether  it  arise  from  social,  or  economic,  or 
political  causes,  can  never  be  effaced  by  personal  cunflici. 
Power  may  control  and  overcome  tumult,  law  may  limit 
action  that  is  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare,  but  the 
happiness  of  all  concerned  and  the  growth  of  progress 
depends  upon  conciliation  between  the  offended  parties, 
and  organized  effort,  that  shall  tend  to  the  welfare  of  eath. 

It  has  been  well  said  "that  the  industrial  economy  which 
divides  society  absolutely  into  two  portions,  the  payers  of 
wages  and  the  receivers  of  them,  the  first  counted  by  thou^ 
sands  and  the  last  by  millions,  is  neither  fit  for  nor  capable 
of  indefinite  duration ;  and  the  possibility  of  changing  this 
system  for  one  of  combination  without  dependence  and 
unity  of  interest  instead  of  organised  hostility  depends 
altogether  upon  the  future  development  of  the  partnership 
principle. " — M  ill. 

The  past  has  been  remarkable  for  the  increase  of  actual 
force :  the  force  of  combined  members  on  the  one  hand,  of 
concentrated  wealth  on  the  other.  The  problem  of  the 
future  is  therefore  a  double  one.  Industrial  progress  de- 
pends upon  two  constituents,  material  and  human,  and 
the  solution  of  this  problem  which  has  arisen  must  be  ade* 
quate  to  meet  the  material  as  well  as  the  human  demands. 

By  the  provision  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  human  needs 
can  not  be  met  by  economic  laws  alone.  Moral  aspects  and 
influences  must  also  be  comprehended  and  considered.  The 
issues  involved  in  the  use  of  capital  and  the  pa^Tnent  of 
wages  can  not  be  confined  to  economic  results.  The  life  of 
the  race  depends  upon  the  moral  adjustments  connected 
with  man's  relation  to  man  :  and  however  progressive  civil- 
ization may  have  become,  and  however  great  the  class 
distinctions,  the  eternal  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves  will  continue  to  repeat  itself  and  to  exact  obedi- 
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ence  — and  the  demands  of  humanity  will  not  be  silenced 
until  God  s  voice  is  heard  and  heeded. 

While  recognizing  this  supreme  command  individual  lib- 
erty will  not  be  interfered  with ;  nor  will  competition  be  re- 
moved. Men  will  come  to  see  that  individual  interests  can 
be  reconciled,  and  that  the  measures  which  promote  per- 
sonal advantage  will  tend  to  the  collective  welfare. 

Money  is  powerless  unless  controlled  in  its  emploj^nent 
by  men,  and  coupled  in  its  outlay  with  labor*  which  has* 
been  well  defined  as  "  wealth-creating  effort."  When  this 
conception  of  wealth  is  accepted  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploy6  will  stand  upon  a  common  basis  of  possession.  The 
man  who  has  capital  will  recognize  his  dependence  upon 
labor»  which  is  also  capital ;  in  manufacture  a  fair  estimate 
of  how  much  each  party  has  contributed  to  the  forces  of 
production  will  be  considered ;  by  conciliation  and  mutual 
settlement  individual  interests  will  be  protected,  and  the 
problems  in  industry  which  seem  to-day  so  difficult  of 
adjustment  will  not  long  continue  unsolved. 

We  have  seen  that  the  beliefs  of  one  age  have  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  innovations  of  successive  years.  We  have 
learned  that  ideas  which  it  would  seem  could  never  be 
overturned,  because  of  their  fixedness  in  the  public  mind, 
have  been  displaced  without  visible  processes,  but  through 
the  silent  influences  of  public  sentiment.  Education  has 
brought  enlightenment ;  and  that  which  was  deemed  an 
incontrovertible  argument  f(jr  their  permanency  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  palpable  absurdity. 

So  the  fancy  that  the  employer  and  the  employ^  must  re- 
main separate  in  interest  will  eventually  become  a  thought 
of  the  past.  The  signs  of  cooperation  and  conciliation  are 
even  now  visible,  and  in  the  labor  unions,  trade  societies, 
corporations,  and  syndicates,  which  seem  in  their  methods 
oftentimes  so  unwise,  disorderly,  and  grasping,  we  yet 
behold  the  recognition  of  the  power  of  organization,  which 
shall  ultimately  tend  to  develop  order  in  industries* 

Men  no  longer  act  singly,  but  tmitedly.     Self-protection 
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and  emolument  demand  union  of  effort.  All  classes  per- 
ceive it.  Public  opinion  is  fast  being  educated  lu  this 
belief.  Observation  is  busy  collecting-  facts  upon  which  the 
future  structure  of  civilization  and  trade  shall  be  built  and 
with  divine  patience  Christianity  enforces  her  preccpu. 
Angered  and  misguided  men  may  revolt  and  delay  organ- 
ization, but  progress^  though  it  may  be  hindered,  can  not 
be  stopped. 

So-called  socialism,  which  "  consists  in  party  organization, 
in  spreading  the  desire  for  material  improvement  among 
the  masses,  in  pressing  into  the  service  of  the  social  pmpa- 
ganda  all  centralizing  tendencies  in  the  State,  in  trade  and 
in    journalism,    can    not  accomplish   the   desired  result" 

The  leaders  of  this  unjust  socialism  consider  but  one 
class  in  the  community.  They  criticise  capital,  and  style 
private  property  *'  robbery,"  and  by  so  doing  they  lose  their 
opportunity  to  promote  the  cause  which  they  have  at  heart 
They  are  disorderly  in  their  outbursts  of  passion  and  in 
their  violence ;  consequently  progress  is  not  promoted  by 
their  combinations  and  public  benefit  is  not  realized. 

Calm  judgment  will  condemn  this  sort  of  socialism,  nor 
will  it  approve  gross  individualism.  Justice  and  kindness 
will  ultimately  prevail  and  ^^'in  to  their  leadership  the  best 
among  us,  !Men  will  come  to  see  that  selfishness  and 
greed  will  result  in  reactionary  revolutionary  efforts ;  that 
directed  by  self-indulgence  the  evolution  of  the  people  will 
not  manifest  itself  in  intellectual  advance,  but  in  moral 
retrogression. 

Whatever  plans  of  adjustment  may  be  made  between  the 
proprietors  of  industries  and  the  men  employed  by  them 
must  be  originated  by  themselves,  and  the  overtures  must 
come  from  the  proprietor.  The  association  between  these 
parties  exists  under  a  system  which  is  unsatisfactory*  to 
both.  It  is  uncertain  and  subject  to  interruption,  and  such 
interruption  is  likely  to  interfere  with  profits  and  to  prove 
injurious  to  business. 

To  prevent   uncertainty   in    production,   labor  must  be 
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secure,  and  without  production  there  can  be  no  distribution  ; 
hence  this  security  must  be  provided  first. 

How  to  insure  production  on  the  best  conditions,  those 
involving  the  highest  skill  and  most  economical  service, 
has  long  been  the  consideration  of  manufacturers ;  and  amid 
much  excitement  and  the  adverse  influence  of  strikes 
among  workmen,  honest  thought  has  evolved  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  practical  methods.  Conciliation,  arbitration, 
profit-sharing,  and  recognition  of  labor  as  a  part  of  capital 
have  all  been  tested,  and  as  a  whole  these  various  methods 
have  all  given  satisfaction  to  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
Capital  has  augmented,  cooperation  has  been  efficient* 
larger  money  receipts  to  the  employer  and  the  employed 
have  resulted.  Moral  sense  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor 
has  awakened  it  in  the  employes,  and  interruption  to  busi- 
ness has  been  prevented.  The  rich  and  the  poor  have  met 
together  in  the  conduct  of  business,  and  have  mutually 
shared  greater  or  lesser  success  in  trade. 

We  do  not  mean  to  limit  our  plea  for  cooperation  and 
order  to  men  alone ;  women  also  demand  this  protection. 
The  old-time  fallacy  that  women  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  men  has  proved  an  empty  boast.  Women  may  marry 
and  assume  the  duties  incident  to  their  choice,  often 
to  find  money-earning  added  to  their  domestic  burdens. 
The  working-man  can  not  always  support  his  family,  even 
if  willing  to  do  so;  wages  are  inadequate  to  meet  rent, 
food,  and  clothing;  and  tenderness  often  inspires  the 
woman  to  join  the  ranks  of  wage-winners.  And  even  if 
all  married  women  were  supported  by  their  husbands,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  widow  and  the  unmarried  woman  ? 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has  called  women  to 
service  outside  of  their  homes.  Dexterity  of  touch  and 
quickness  of  physical  movement  have  made  them  available 
in  factories.  Thus  equal  production  with  cheaper  labor  has 
been  secured.  Men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employraent 
to  give  place  to  their  wives  and  sisters,  who  will  work  for 
what  they  can  get  i  and  larger  profits  have  thereby  been 
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obtained :  for  a  half -century  or  more  tliis  nsjiisi  libor  d] 
women  has  been  exacted,  and  to-day. 
laws  of  a  protective  character,  and  a  limit  set  to  labor  hata 
by  leg^iHtation.  the  enormities  of  the  "sw^atia^  flfttn* 
and  the  methods  of  ready-made  clotMn^-lioeses  Ivia^  tkt 
blush  to  honest  faces,  and  pity  shrinks  Hflplfariy  xwxf 
from  the  sight  of  the  suffering  and  penury  of  woipcg  i^ 
work  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day  to  secore  tbeihclter 
of  a  dilapidated  tenement,  a  few  cups  of  tea  ajid  bils  uf 
bread,  meager  clothing,  and  perchance  qtiidt  rrlfair  a 
death. 

The  horrors  of  the  life  of    women  breadwiniHSS  ktve 
been  vividly  described.    These  oppressed  odics  uxe  aji^ 
for  help ;  and  if  ever  a  Macedonian  crv-  went  tip  to  tKe  are 
of  God's  servants,  it  is  uttered  to-day  by  the  worldng-woiDea 
of  our  cities  and  towns.     They  toil  from  early  dawn  to  madr 
night  and  secure  but  scanty  fare.    They  can  not  do  mare; 
their  case  is  hopeless ;  and  they  must  keep  up  the  fight; 
injustice  and  greed  or  fall  into  a  pauper's  grave- 
Women  are   not  taken  care  of  by  men  in   the 
walks  of  life,  and  they  can  not  be  until  men's  wages 
increased  through  organization  and  cooperation  in  manu- 
facture.    Even  then  a  Large  number  of  women  must  depend 
upon  •  their  own  exertions  for  support ;   and  women  must 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  labor  imposed  upon  them  by 
men.  for  men  are  the  employers,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  their  requirements  —  it  may  be  the  manager  of  the 
factor\%  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  or  the  master 
sweater.     Dismissal  follows  complaint ;   and  want  of  work 
to  a  woman   without    friends   must   mean    moral  ruin  or 
starvation. 

Why  is  the  woman  worker  less  fortunately  placed  than 
the  man  ?  Because  woman  has  as  yet  made  no  place  for 
herselt  socially.  She  is  not  recognized  by  society  nor  by 
the  commonwealth — ^she  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the 
world ;  and  before  her  condition  as  a  wage-earner  is  im- 
proved she  must  win  place  and  recognition.     If  she  ever 
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had  a  first  estate  which  entitled  her  to  support  and  protec- 
tion, she  has  not  been  maintained  in  it  by  the  force  and 
devotion  of  man,  but  stands  to-day  as  one  who  fills  the  gap 
left  open  by  him,  and  does  the  work  he  will  not  perform  and 
takes  the  pay  he  resents  as  "too  small." 

Woman  has  filled  a  supplementary^  position,  and  she  has  no 
place,  because  she  has  never  been  trained  to  skillful  artisan- 
ship.  Woman  came  to  work  in  agriculture  as  the  helper 
of  her  htisband  and  father.  She  did  not  own  the  land,  nor 
gather  the  products,  nor  exchange  them  for  money  and  sup- 
plies. She  toiled  to  help  those  she  loved,  without  thought 
of  personal  advantage. 

When  the  factory  system  was  introduced  she  gave  dex- 
terity to  supplement  the  work  of  machinery.  Without 
recognizing  the  danger  to  family  welfare  she  toiled  for 
wages  lower  than  thf»se  exacted  by  man,  and  instead  of 
augmenting  her  htisband's  gain  reduced  his  pay,  and  be- 
came in  part  the  breadwinner  of  the  household  without 
increasing  the  income. 

There  was  no  organization  to  gtiard  the  interests  of 
women  and  children  as  participants  in  labor,  and  they 
crowded  the  factories,  and  crushed  out  their  lives  by  long 
hours  of  toil  and  insufficient  food  and  sleep;  and  for  fifty 
years  woman  single-handed  has  continued  to  work  to  win 
decent  support,  but  has  failed  in  her  efforts. 

Proprietorship  and  greed  have  dictated  terms  to  this 
unrecognized  class  of  laborers  ;  and  because  no  man  cared 
for  their  lives,  they  have  accepted  the  injustice  done  to 
themselves,  and  have  htiddled  in  tenement  attics  and 
burned  the  midnight  oil  to  keep  their  heads  above  the 
sod. 

As  yet  the  laboring-class  of  women  receive  no  training 
to  fit  them  for  their  vocations.  To  sew  is  easily  learned, 
and  needlework  in  various  forms  opens  to  girls  ways 
to  earn  a  living ;  but  a  girl  may  from  early  youth  to 
mature  years  sew  furs,  gloves,  ready-made  clothing,  etc., 
and  her  experience  will  not  cause  her  to  be  appointed  the 
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superintendent  of  the  house  at  whose  industry  she  toay 
have  worked  long.  She  continues  as  *'only  one  of  the 
hands,"  and  has  during  the  years  of  her  toil  received  no 
industrial  training  beyond  that  of  sewing  the  part  given 
her.  No  system  of  promotion  applies  to  her  experience : 
and  she  gains  no  outside  knowledge  that  will  acquaint  her 
with  new  methods,  nor  with  commercial  demands  induced 
by  an  ever-changing  trade. 

Self-assertion  and  ambition  are  regarded  as  befitting 
manly  character ;  but  a  woman  is  looked  upon  as  an  inter- 
loper in  business.  She  is  not  welcomed  by  male  worlcern, 
and  is  employed  by  proprietors  only  because  she  works 
cheaper  than  do  men»  or  else  takes  a  place  in  the  trade* 
rejected  by  men. 

Women  should  be  trained  to  become  skillful  artisans: 
and  the  fathers  who  are  in  business  shotild  see  to  it  that 
their  daughters  receive  from  them  exact  training  in 
mercial  pursuits,  such  as  they  give  to  their  sons.    Then  th< 
woman  who  must  win  her  bread  will  have  a  fair  chan 
to  do  so.     She  will  be  conscious  of  her  own  qualification 
and  would  not  find  herself  so  unfortunately  at  <K^ds  in 
struggle  for  place:  and    added   to    this  advantage    the 
would  ensue  a  willingness   among  men  to  be  associated 
with  their  sisters.     Technical  training  is  in  part  woman's 
hope   for  the   future.     In  the  days  to  come   she   will  be 
equipped  by  the  public  school  for  her   life-work ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  state  will  bestow  upon  her  this  education  v 
avow  its  recognition  of  her  as  a  unit  in  the  citizenship 
the  whole.     Woman  at  present  receives  no  recognition  evi 
from  her  own  sex.    This   condition    must  change  befoi 
order  can  be  secured.     Women  in   better  condition  m 
give  recognition  to  the  lower  class,  whose  existence  now 
ignored,  and  who  are  left  to  be  victimized  by  avarice  and 
to  toil  in  despair. 

Women  of  superior  conditions  must  ally  themselves  vri 
the  oppressed  women  in  organization  ;  and  by  their  kno 
edge  of   life   and  its   difficulties,  by  their  education. 
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(because  their  own  welfare  depends  upon  it,  they  must 
create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  legislation  that  shall 
protect  the  helpless,  and  that  shall  give  to  the  wage-woman 
recognition  and  protection  through  legal  statute. 

A  single-handed  fight  for  justice  is  hopeless.  The  mother 
of  one  family  may  refuse  to  work  at  starvation  wages,  and 
she  may  be  arrested  as  a  vagrant,  and  find  warmth  and 
food  at  the  state  s  expense ;  but  she  can  not  alone  enforce 
justice  to  her  associates  in  labor  :  this  must  be  done  by  com- 
bination. All  working-women,  and  all  women  who  do  not 
Ksieed  to  work,  but  who  know  the  wrongs  done  to  their 
sisters  in  service,  should  unite  to  reform  evil  practices,  and 
to  secure  righteous  measures  that  shall  add  tu  the  honor- 

Iableness  of  woman's  labor  and  the  recognition  of  its  just 
deserts. 
And  women  can  du  this  —  as  men  have  done  it.  Until 
men  were  organized  in  trades  societies  and  labor  organiza- 
tions they  had  no  way  of  redress  under  bad  conditions  of 
industry.  Each  man  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  con- 
tract, and  to  live  or  die  by  it,  but  the  welfare  of  the  class 
was  not  considered. 

Conciliation,  arbitration  in  difficulties,  could  not  be  prac- 
ticed ;  and  no  recognition  of  the  laborer  was  entertained 
save  by  those  w^ho  hired  him,  and  they  oftentimes  regarded 
him  only  as  the  means  to  an  end.  And  this  condition  has 
existed  despite  the  fact  that  man  for  a  hundred  years  has 
B  been  accounted  a  citizen  in  our  United  States,  and  has  ex- 
"  ercised  a  ballot,  and  has  claimed  the  right  of  representation 
in  government. 

But  it  has  come  that  through  organization,  however 
badly  conducted,  men  have  protected  themselves.  Wages 
have  been  increased  and  made  uniform.  Labor  has  been 
recognized  as  coexistent  wnth  and  essential  to  capital  in  the 
work  of  production.  Trade  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
honorable,  and  men  devoted  to  it  have  risen  to  high  posi- 
B  tion  and  have  commanded  universal  respect.  Education 
has  made  it  possible  for  men  born  to  labor  and  experienced 
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in  manufacture  to  participate  wisely  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  legislate  for  commercial  protection*  and  to  prwnote 
national  wealth. 

Labor  among  men  is  not  per  s€  superior  to  labor  among 
women.     Both  perform  it  to  obtain  personal  support:  bi)tli^ 
give  time,  force,  intelligence,  and  purpose  to  attain  the  one^H 
result  —  the  means  to  live.    But  men  have  place  in  the  social 
world.     Men  by  organization  secure  to  themselves  a  voice 
in  legislation  ;  and  the  laboring-man's  ballot  counts  as 
as  that  of  the  luxurious  idler. 

Men  organize  for  self-protection,  and  claim  fi^rthems^ 
recognition  in  the  community.  Men  established  the  propo.' 
sition  that  upon  them  were  dependent  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  their  households,  and  the  employed  met  face  to 
face  vtith  the  employer  and  asserted  their  just  demands; 
and  as  a  result  the  rights  of  working-men  have  been  recog. 
nized  by  society. 

Legislation  has  protected  them,  and  civilization  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  and  is 
honest  in  his  labor,  to  advance  socially  and  politically.  H 
sadly  different  is  the  position  of  the  working-woman.    Si 
must  do  work  that  men  will  not  do,  or  else  perform  la 
at  a  price  that  men  will  not  accept*    She  has  no  vote, 
therefore  can  not  introduce  to  office  men  who  will  legisla' 
in  her  behalf.     She  has  no  power  to  resist  the  tyranny  ct 
employers,  for  she  may  decline  the  offered  work,  but  her 
hollow-eyed,  bony  fingered  sisters  rush  quickly  forward  tu 
secure  the  employment  she  has  refused.    Men  do  not  reoog-j 
nize  women  as  associates  in  labor  and  protect  their  interesdB 
along  with  their  own.  for  men  of  the  working-classes  claiiiPn 
that  women  are  their  rivals  in  industry.    Upon  women  they 
charge  the  blame  for  low  wages,  and  but  for  women,  they 
declare,  a  larger  class  of  industries  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  ser\*ices  of  men.     In  part  this  is  true,     Womi 
work  at  reduced  rates,  and  this  is  wrong. 

Like  labor  should  command  like  returns.     A  woman 
sets  type  alongside  of  her  brother  should  receive 
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same  ratio  wages  for  her  work,  but  this  principle  can  be 
established  only  by  organization.  Women  workers  must 
first  secure  recognition  as  a  class  upon  which  capital  is 
dependent  before  rights  can  be  claimed,  and  before  men 
will  acknowledge  ihem.  Like  labor  should  command  like 
returns;  but  this  will  never  be  possible  so  long  as  every 
woman  cringes  before  competition,  and  stoops  to  accept  the 
least  wage  differed ,  Organization  among  women  is  the  only 
remedy  to  right  the  wrong :  but  organization  should  be 
conducted  with  dignity  and  by  wise  methods,  and  right- 
thinking,  educated  women  should  join  hands  with  the 
down-trodden,  ignorant  workers.  American  women  who 
work,  and  command  industrial  recognition  among  their 
fellows  because  of  education,  character,  and  family  rela- 
tionship, should  assume  the  leadership  in  these  organiza- 
tions. Public  sentiment  should  be  created  by  their  influ- 
ence. The  press  should  be  used  to  call  attention  to  the 
work  and  aim  of  organization  among  wage-earning  women. 
Without  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  cause,  be  it  ever  so 
just,  action  can  never  arise  in  its  behalf.  Society  is  indiffer- 
ent to  secret  suffering  only  because  it  is  ignorant  of  it. 
Let  women  unite  to  acquaint  each  other  with  the  suffer- 
ings and  wrongs  endured  among  them.  Talk  to  the  voters 
who  share  your  comfortable  homes.  Influence  their  ballot 
in  favor  of  protection  to  woman's  labor.  Combine  to  lift 
up  by  practical  training  the  many  who  are  unskilled.  Have 
the  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  taught  in  the  public 
schools  to  use  their  hands  deftly. 

See  to  it  that  technical  training-schools  are  established. 
Let  women  do  their  part  to  promote  the  recognition  of 
working-women  socially. 

It  is  a  pitiful  fact  that  instead  of  protecting  wage-earning 
women  by  our  recognition  of  them  as  members  of  a  whole 
of  which  we  too  form  a  part,  we  too  often  pass  them  by 
and  are  heedless  of  their  injuries. 

Organized  charity  pours  oil  into  the  wounds  of  those 
abandoned  toilers  when  the  good  Samaritan  finds  them  by 
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the  wayside :  but  no  woman  should  fall  by  the  way  if 
another  woman's  hand  can  keep  her  from  falling.  It  k  the 
duty  of  all  women  to  combine  to  resist  injustice  to  every 
woman. 

Org-anize  all  women  throughout  the  United  States  into  a 
woman's  league,  composed  of  local  organizations,  and  let 
trade  associations  be  formed  wherever  a  special  kind  of 
work  is  done  in  quantity  by  women.  Choose  cool-headed 
women  of  clear  judgment  to  become  leaders  of  these  org^ani- 
zations,  both  national  and  local. 

Let  no  violent  spirited  partisans  control  their  actions.  Lei 
women  of  leisure  consider  the  situation,  and  devise  wise 
government  in  them.     Let  women  of  wealth,  alignment, 
and  luxury  identify  themselves  with  these  movements;  study 
how  best  to  adjust  women  toward  labor  and  toward  society,^ 
and  when  the  public  are  made  cognizant  of  woman's  wronga^H 
and  of  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  to  right  that  which  is  wrong,  and  to  deal  righteously 
one  with  another,  good  feeling  will  manifest  itself,  and  will 
formulate  itself  in  law.     Equal  wages  in  return  for  equal 
labor  will  be  secured,  working  hours  will  be  limited,  and 
ultimately  the  status  of  working  women  and  men,  socially 
and  politically,  will  be  the  same.    Harmony  in  labor  wUl 
prevail.     Competition  between  men  and  women  workers 
will  cease.     Wages  will  be  just.    Self-support  will  not  be 
difficult.     Education  will  be  universal,  skilled  labor  will  be 
the  only  labor  possible  to  an  American  citizen.     To  preser^'e 
the  advantages  of  American  civilization  and  equality  in 
citizenship,   immigration    will   be    restricted   alike  to  all 
nationalities,   and   the   reception   of  pauper  incompetents 
into  our  counti^^  will  be  forbidden. 

Cxod  hasten  the  day  when  each  soul  clothed  in  human 
form  shall  be  recognized  as  the  child  of  the  Divine  King, 
and  when  because  of  its  birthright,  be  it  male  or  female*  it 
shall  receive  justice  and  honor. 
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lganization   among    wo>fen   as   an   instrument    in 
Promotinc;   the  Interests  of  Industry  —  Address 
I       BY  Harriette  a.  Keyser  of  New  York. 

Organization  is  a  great  force  of  nature*  What  is  one 
star  in  the  sky,  one  leaf  of  the  forest,  one  drop  of  the  ocean, 
or  one  grain  of  sand  on  the  ocean's  shore  ?  Our  own  bodies 
are  results  of  organization.  We  might  be  irresponsible, 
vagrant,  shifting  atoms  flying  apparently  helter-skelter 
through  the  universe  ;  instead  we  are  organisms,  and  organ- 
ization continues  until  we  become  an  organization  of  organ- 
isms and  a  social  force. 

Organization  begins  early.  The  children,  who  do  not 
know*  the  meaning  of  the  word»  organize  for  their  sports. 
So  do  the  lambs  skipping  about  the  green  meadow  or  on 
the  hillside.  Later  we  find  flocks  of  sheep;  and  men  who 
have  put  away  childish  things,  still  continue  to  organize  for 
every  purpose  under  the  sun,  from  the  luxurious  chib  with 
its  enervating  influence  to  the  trust  whose  suicidal  policy 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  must  destroy  the 
private  luxury  it  was  created  to  promote. 

Although  organization  is  a  law  of  nature  and  of  society, 
organization  for  industrial  reform  has  in  the  past  pursued 
its  way  along  thorny  paths.  By  way  of  contrast,  survey  in 
England  that  haggard  offender  in  the  time  of  George  IIL 
breaking  stones  for  the  offense  of  striving  to  organize  for 
industrial  interests,  and  then  look  at  Joseph  Havelock  Wil- 
son»  M.  P.,  speeding  to  sympathize  with  the  Hull  dockers. 
^  It  is  impossible  to  trace  out  the  most  important  cause 
'leading  to  any  great  change  of  public  opinion,  because  such 
cause  is  always  spiritual  and  unseen ;  nor  have  we  time  to 
notice  the  stages  of  change  from  i8io»  when  the  Friendly 
Society  of  Iron  Founders  met  on  dark  nights  on  the  wastes 
and  moors  in  the  highlands  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England  and  buried  their  archives  in  the  peat,  to  the  great 
Trades  Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876. 
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The  conservatives  of  this  age  have  the  views  of  the 
radicals  in  those  times  ;  but  John  Burns.  M.  P.,  a  radical  of 
this  ag^e,  is  not  yet  satisfied,  and  in  his  late  Hyde  Park 
address  described  Parliament  as  an  organized  conspiracy 
of  land  and  capital. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first  strike  in  this  coun. 
try  was  that  of  the  sailors  in  1803.  who  paraded  the  streets 
of  New  York  with  a  brass  band,  forcing  seamen  to  leave 
their  work  and  join  in  a  demand  for  higher  wages.  The 
doughty  leader  was  arrested.  Contrast  this  wretched  pris- 
oner  with  the  leaders  of  present  powerful  trades  imions. 
Contrast  the  administration  of  the  laws  at  that  time  with  the 
recent  decision  of  Judge  Barrett  of  New  York,  which  re- 
fuses the  injunction  asked  by  the  Clothing  Manufacturers" 
Association  to  restrain  the  garment-cutters  from  issuing 
boycotting  circulars.  The  refusal  was  based  on.  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  were  themselves  guilty  of  what  they 
wished  to  restrain  the  employes  from  doing,  and  the  judge 
uttered  these  remarkable  words,  "  You  must  come  into  a 
court  of  equity  with  clean  hands." 

In  favor  of  organization  as  a  means  of  promoting  indus^ 
trial  interests  I  could,  were  there  time,  quote  to  you  many 
utterances  from  the  wisest  and  best.  I  will  only  say  that 
Mr.  Childs  of  the  Public  Ledger,  who  is  said  at  the  first  to 
have  believed  labor  organization  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  employer,  had  so  changed  that  opinion  in  ii^86 
that  he  presented  the  International  Typographical  Union 
with  $10,000. 

As  organization  among  men  has  been  an  instrument  in 
promoting  industrial  interests,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  the 
status  of  women  with  respect  to  organisation.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discover  how  many  women  are  in  existing  labor 
organizations,  because  the  number  belonging  to  such  organ- 
izations is  not  given  to  the  public.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  one-tenth  of  the  members  belonging  to  unions  in  this 
country  are  women.  The  mass  of  women  are  not  organized. 
There  have  been  and  are  some  striking  examples  of  organi- 
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ition.     In  1888  the  Hannah  Powderly  Assembl3%  Knights 

if   Labor,  numbered   eleven  hundred  women,  and  is  said 

»ractically  to  have  controlled  the  shoe  trade  in  Cincinnati. 

lince  then  its  influence  has  declined.     There  were  in  Phil- 

lelphia  at  one   time  women    in   the   cigar  and   tobacco 

industry  who,  as  a  result  of  organization,  received  equal 

tages  with  men  doing  the  same  work.  All  tobacco  organi- 
Ltions  have  declined.  There  is  in  Brooklyn  a  powerful 
local  union  of  women  hat-finishers  belonging  to  the  Inter- 
national Hatters*  Union.  There  is  a  vety  successful  l<x:al 
union  of  shirt-makers  in  the  New  York  Knights  of  Labor 
called  the  Lady  Gothams. 

The  hotel  girls  of  this  country  need  organization.  Efforts 
to  induce  these  girls  to  organize,  so  far,  have  been  made 
without  success,  excepting  in  cases  where  the  waiters  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  girls  whose  employments  bear 
upon  their  own  to  organize  with  them. 

The  saleswomen  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
■BLre  in  great  need  of  organization.  The  Working-Women's 
Club,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  delegate,  has 
striven  for  three  years  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  New  York 
Legislature  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  sales- 
women. They  are  not  discouraged.  It  took  as  many  years 
before  they  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  for  the  appointment 
of  inspectors;  and  the  society  intends  to  c<jntinue  its  fight. 
If  these  saleswomen  were  organized,  they  would  begin 
their  own  legislative  fighting,  and  w^ould  be  sure  of  help 
from  societies  of  women  interested  in  industrial  reform. 
Seventy  thousand  women  in  New  York  City  alone  are 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  subsistence  by  the  needle. 
Many  of  these  are  underpaid,  and  with  no  adequate  protec- 
tion from  exaction  or  fraud.  If  even  half  that  number 
would  combine,  w^hat  a  power  they  would  be  ! 

In  the  late  report  of  the  congressional  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  sweating  system,  are  many 
facts  given  by  Dr.  Anna  S.  Daniel,  out-of-door  physician  to 
the  New  York  Infirmar}'  for  Women  and  Children.    She 
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tells  of  the  necktie  industry,  which  is  for  the  most 
confined  to  tenement  houses.     A  worker  can  earn  the  su 
of  forty-five  cents  per  day,  and  have  the  privilege  of  fin 
her  own  thread.     Frauds  are  quite  common.     All  advert 
ments  state  that  women  are  needed  to  learn  the  busin 
which  will  take  two  or  three  weeks,  after  which  wages 
be  received.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  can  be  learned  in  a  few 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  unpaid 
workers  depart  and  their  places  are  filled  with  more  victims. 

Employers  can  thus  at  any  time  organize  women  for 
their  own  industrial  destruction.  Happily,  there  is  a 
remedy  in  counter-organization.  In  San  Francisco,  several 
years  ago,  there  was  a  standing  advertisement  in  the  papers 
for  women  to  learn  tailor-sewing,  which  would  take  several 
weeks.  They  were  encouraged  to  bring  their  own  sewing 
machines.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  they  were 
discharged.  A  mass-meeting  was  called  and  an  organiza- 
tion formed,  one  of  its  paramount  motives  being  to  correct 
such  frauds.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  illustrations. 
The  great  search-light,  industrial  reform,  has  already 
flashed  into  the  depths  of  the  dark  flood  of  poverty  and 
despair  and  revealed  the  truth. 

What  shall  we  do  when  we  turn  from  the  cold  pharisaisfl^B 
of  ancient  political  economy,  with  its  bleak  and  pitiless  cry^ 
of  supply  and  demand  ?     Organize  as  fully  as  possible,  and 
thus  provoke  strikes ;  but  some  of  our  best  thinkers  upon 
economic    questions    consider    organization    the    ultimate 
destruction  of  strikes. 

Organization  of  working-women  for  industrial  intere 
is  difficult.     Some  say  it  is  impossible  to  organize  the 
est  working* women  needing  it  the  most.     Many  reasons  are 
given.     One,  that  women  marry  and  leave  the  ranks,  or  that 
they  are  ignorant,  and  a  larger  esprit  de  corps  comes  only 
from  education. 

Women  marry,  but  they  organize  for  other  reforms: 
temperance »  suffrage,  education,  literature,  art.  However, 
many  women    who  marry  remain  breadwinners  to  their 


and  these  permanent  paupers  are  not  able  to  rest 
:  the  few  feet  of  earth  we  should  all  possess  at  the 
last.  It  is  true  that  t's/>rii  du  corps  is  increased  by  education^ 
and  there  is  no  better  way  of  promoting  organization  than 
to  pass  laws  in  all  the  States  making  education  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  compulsory.  However,  the  most  ignorant 
working-women  of  the  present  day  are  not  entirely  without 
tsprtt  du  corps.  They  help  each  other.  Such  reasons  as 
these  I  have  named  are  commonly  given.  Not  so  commonly 
mentioned  is  the  one  that,  as  women  have  no  voice  in  the 
laws  controlling  their  industrial  circumstances^  they  find 
organization  more  difficult  than  men  do.  Working-women, 
through  their  misfortune  or  fault,  do  not  always  recognize 
this.  Some  girls  withdrew  from  the  Knights  of  Labor 
because  their  meetings  kept  them  up  until  twelve  o'clock  ; 
ver>^  sensible  objection.  Besides,  there  was  so  much  talk 
about  politics.  They  were  out  of  political  matters,  and  did 
not  have  sufficient  foresight  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  day  w^heo  they  will  be  in. 

Organize;  do  not  wait  for  great  numbers.  Remember 
that  Uriah  wS.  Stevens,  a  tailor  of  Philadelphia,  with  eight 
friends,  organized  the  Knights  of  Labor,  It  is  the  con- 
suming fire  of  earnestness  that  mu.st  burn  the  stubble  of 
the  present  industrial  system,  and  this  divine  gift  is  not 
confined  to  great  numbers  or  to  great  minds.  Is  it  not 
true  of  any  reform  that  not  many  rich,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble  are  called  ? 

And  is  there  nothing  for  you  to  do  who  are  not  working- 
women?  Organize  for  their  protection.  Enforce  the  laws 
in  their  favor.  Memorialize  legislatures  until  new  laws  are 
enacted.  Is  it  not  discreditable  to  be  a  conservative  thruugh 
tradition  or  prejudice  alone?  Mr.  iLiIlock  says:  "First 
of  all,  conservatives  need  increased  knowledge  and  clear- 
ness with  regard  to  economic  science."  Said  Christ. 
*•  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  Ve 
can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,  but  ye  can  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times."     If  there  is  one  successful  woman  here 
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who  rejoices  merely  in  the  triumphs  of  her  "wn  individ- 
ualism, let  her  glory  in  the  service  she  may  do  for  others. 
to  promote  the  solidarity  of  humanity,  for  I  declare  to  you 
this  only  is  woman's  chief  glor}'.  Oh.  remember  that  ik 
industrial  interests  of  woman  mean  not  the  interests  of  tht 
working  people  alone,  but  a  higher  life  for  the  masses, 
using  that  word  not  to  mean,  as  it  once  did,  all  outside  of  a 
privileged  class,  but  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  tht 
•crowned  and  the  uncrowned,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  tht 
enlightened  and  the  ignorant.  If  one  member  of  this  great 
humanity  is  oppressed,  the  whole  must  suffer. 


It  or" 


The   Women's   Protective  and  Provident*  Le.\gu 
Glasgow  — Paper  by  E.  E.  Anderson  of  Scotland. 

The  Women's  Protective  and  Prov-ident  League  of  Gkv 
gow  was  founded  in  1888.  It  is  a  union  exclusively  for 
women,  and  has  a  membership  of  over  one  thousand  women 
workers  drawn  from  various  trades,  including  weaver, 
tailoresses,  umbrella-makers,  dressmakers,  polishers,  biscuit- 
packers,  etc.  ^M 

The  main  objects  of  the  Women's  Protective  and  Provr^^ 
dent  League  are  to  secure  for  women  workers  better  wage>. 
shorter  hours,  healthy  workrooms,  aliment  in  sickness  and 
want  of  work,  and  settlement  of  trade  disputes  without 
strikes. 

The  need  for  women's  unions  has  long  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  more  enlightened  and  far-seeing  philanthropic 
portion  of  the  community,  and  it  is  cause  for  congratulation 
that  the  prejudices  that  formerly  existed  against  trades  unions 
are  rapidly  dying  out,  because  the  best  employers  regard 
them  as  a  useful  agency,  not  alone  in  the  interest  of  the 
worker,  but  as  a  defense  against  the  unscrupulous  employer. 
who  undersells  his  goods  in  the  open  market  by  reducing  j 
his  wage-scale  to  the  lowest  possible  level,  and  paralyzes  the  I 
trade  of  the  master  who  endeavors  to  deal  justly  with  his 
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employes  and  give  them  **  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
labor." 

To  show  that  women  who  have  to  earn  their  own  living 
or  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  families  are  compelled 
to  do  so  under  the  hardest  possible  conditions,  we  have  but 
to  point  to  the  low  wages  in  the  various  trades  in  which 
they  are  employed.  In  the  tailoring  trade,  for  example,  for 
finishing  a  pair  of  mens  trousers  a  competent  woman 
worker  is  paid  from  a  penny  to  four  pence  half-penny ;  for 
making  a  man  s  vest  she  is  paid  one  shilling  nine  penc^, 
whereas  a  man  receives  for  the  same  garment,  identical  in 
ever\'  respect,  three  shillings  six  pence  ;  and  as  to  the  com- 
parative quality  of  the  work,  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
men  tailors  themselves  that  fine  white  vests  or  black  vests 
are,  as  a  rule,  exclusively  made  by  women,  because  of  their 
superior  skill. 

Umbrella^vorkers  are  paid  as  hemmers  and  coverers  at 
the  rate  of  six  and  one-half  pence  a  dozen. 

Shirt-finishers  are  known  also  frequently  to  receive  seven 
and  one-half  pence  per  dozen  :  that  is,  for  making  the  but- 
ton-holes, sewing  on  the  buttons,  hemming  down  neckband, 
wristbands,  gussets,  and  inside  of  sleeves,  and  feathering 
the  breasts  of  flannel  or  tweed  shirts. 

These  are  comparatively  skilled  workers :  but  there  are 
thousands  of  young  women  engaged  from  day  to  day  in 
many  occupations  that  yield  only  starvation  wages  in 
return  for  a  ten  or  twelve  hour  day's  labor.  Among  such 
are  girls  employed  in  confectionery  work  and  jam-making, 
who  wash  jam-pots  at  four  and  one-half  pence  a  gross, 
standing  for  hours  at  a  stretch  on  wet,  sloppy  floors,  and 
others  who  draw  the  jam  from  the  boiling  pots,  wheel  it  in 
heav\'^  hand-barrows  alongside  the  stacks  of  jam-jars  and 
fill  them  with  the  boiling  mixture,  at  a  set  wage  of  from 
five  to  seven  shillings  a  week. 

In  addition  to  these  low  wages  the  workers  have  fre- 
quently to  endure  the  most  disgraceful  .sanitarj'  condi* 
tions  ;  some    women,  such  as   are   known  as  hollow-ware 
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workers,  having  to  do  a  great  part  of  their  work  in  the 
drying-ovens ;  and  tailoresses  having  to  work  in  the  employ- 
er*s  premises  or  in  the  sweater's  den  in  stifling  atmosphen^ 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  preserv^e  health.  We  know  ♦►( 
one  instance,  in  an  admittedly  respectable  tailor's  shop  m 
this  city  of  Glasgow,  where  a  young  woman  was  found  at 
work  in  a  closet  a  few  feet  square,  of  which  the  only  venti- 
lation was  into  the  men's  lavatory.  Of  course  such  con- 
ditions are  a  direct  contravention  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  women  will  endure  auy 
amount  of  suffering  rather  than  lay  themselves  open  todis- 
covery  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  may 
lead  to  their  summary  dismissal.  This  points  to  the  fur* 
iher  statement  that  women  workers  are  their  own  wonjt 
enemies,  and  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the  little  headway 
that  the  women  s  unions  have  made  all  over  the  countn*. 
What  are  the  sixty  thousand  women  who  have  juiaed 
unions  for  trade  protection  compared  with  the  great  mass 
of  women  workers  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  land? 

While  men's  unions  have  secured  for  them  fair  remuner- 
ation for  their  day's  labor,  and  many  concessions  that  were 
practically  unknown  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  women 
workers  of  to-day  have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  combi^ 
nation. 

The  difficulty  of  organizing  women  is  almost  insuperable 
so  long  as  there  are  found  workers  who  will  step  in  and*  for 
a  miserable  pittance,  take  the  place  of  the  female  operator 
who  stands  out  for  a  decent  wage  wherewith  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together. 

There  are  young  women  by  thousands  living  in  their 
parents'  comfortable  homes  who  are  content  to  earn  a  few 
shillings  weekly  so  that  they  may  live  more  at  ease ;  others, 
the  wives  aud  daughters  of  idle  or  drunken  husbands  or 
fathers,  are  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  employer  chooses 
to  offer;  and  widows,  with  families  to  support,  who  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  white  slavery  that  the  labor  market 
offers  as  the  only  refuge  from  star\'ation.      Still  further, 
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there  is  the  natural  timidity  of  women  to  combat  when 
endeavoring  to  organize  them.     Anything  that  savors  of 
resistance,  however  unjust  and  ill-conditioned  the  demands 
may  be,  or  any  action  on  their  part  that  may  lead  to  pos- 
sible censure   from  the  employer,  is  a  danger  too  great  to 
be   faced.     Thus  it  is  that  cheap  labor  and  female  labor 
are  interchangeable  terms, 
H      These  are  but  a  few  of  the  considerations  that  led  to  the 
W  formation  of  the  Glasgow  Women's  Protective  and  Provi- 
K  dent  League. 

I 


C06PERATIVE  Housekeeping  —  Address  by  Mary 
Coleman  Stuckert  of  Illinois. 


Mrs.  Stuckert  concluded  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  cooperation  as  applied  to  domestic  life. 

Mrs.  Stuckert  outlined  her  own  plan  for  erecting  build- 
ings that  would  accommodate  a  large  number  of  families. 
The  plan  comprises  the  following  points:  Forty-four 
houses  will  be  built  around  an  oblong  block,  the  houses 
varying  in  size  from  four  to  twelve  rooms,  In  the  center 
of  the  block  will  be  a  building  containing  on  the  first  floor 
a  kitchen,  laund^)^  and  dining-room ;  on  the  second  floor, 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  help ;  on  the 
third  floor,  an  entertainment  hall,  library  and  reading-rooms, 
and  apartments  for  kindergartens.  From  machinery  in  the 
basement  of  this  central  building  the  entire  surrounding 
block  will  be  heated  and  lighted.  The  central  building 
also  contains  cold  storage  and  an  ice  plant.  Between  the 
central  building  and  the  surrounding  homes  extends  a  large 
court,  surrounded  by  a  promenade. 

The  management  of  the  whole  is  to  be  consigned  to  a 
board  of  directors,  under  whom  a  superintendent  will  do 
the  buying  and  bookkeeping  of  the  establishment  and  give 
a  general  supennsion  to  the  practical  conduct  of  all  the 
work    carried   on   in   the   central   building.     Only  skilled 
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cooks  who  understand  the  chemistry  of  food  will 
ployed.     All  the  help  employed  will  be  specialists  expeii 
enced  in  their  respective  departments. 

In  the  laundry,  fitted  with  the  latest  labor-saving  impi 
ments,  laundry-work  can  be  done  at  twent>'^-five  cents 
dozen. 

This  plan  provides  for  maintaining  the  absolute  separate- 
ness  of  the  different  homes,  if  desired  by  their  respective 
proprietors,  with  whom  it  will  be  optional  to  have  (otA 
served  in  the  home  or  in  the  general  dining-room  of  the 
central  building.  ^t 

Mra.  Stuckert  gave  in  great  detail  the  cost  of  the  building^ 
of  such  a  block,  and  submitted  the  architectural  designs  for 
it.  She  also  gave  in  great  detail  the  cost  of  living  accord- 
ing to  this  plan  in  varying  scales  of  comfort  and  elegance, 
according  to  the  incomes  of  the  tenants. 


Domestic  Service  and  the  Family  Claim  — Address 
BY  Jane  Addams  of  Illinois. 

Ever  since  we  entered  upon  the  industrial  revolution  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  factor^'   labor,  w^ork  done  in  fac- 
tories, has  been  increasingly  competing  in  the  open  market 
with  household  labor — work  done  in  private  houses.   Taking 
out  of  account  women  with  little  children  or  invalids  depend- 
ent upon  them,  to  whom  both  factory  and  household  labor 
are  impossible  and  who  are  practically  confined  to  the  sew- 
ing trades,  to  all  untrained  women  seeking  emplo>Tnent  a 
choice  is  open  between  these  two  forms  of  labor.     There  are 
few  women  so  dull  that  they  can  not  paste  labels  on  a  box 
or  do  some  form  of  factory  work  ;  few  so  dull  that  some  per- 
plexed housekeeper  will  not  receive  them»  at  least  for  a 
trial,  into  the  household.     Household   labor,  then,  has  to 
compete  with  factory  labor  not  only  in  point  of  hours,  in 
point  of  permanency  of  employment,  in  point  of  wages,  but  in 
point  of   the   advantage   it   affords    for  family  and  social 
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life  ;  and  all  women  seeking  employment  more  or  less  con- 
sciously compare  the  two  fornis  of  labor  in  all  these  points. 

The  three  points  are  easily  disposed  of.  First :  In  regard 
to  hours  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  factory  has  the  advan- 
tage. The  average  factor}^  hours  are  from  seven  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  with  a  chance  of  working 
over-time- which,  in  busy  seasons,  means  until  nine  o'clock. 
This  leaves  most  of  the  evenings  and  Sundays  free.  The 
average  hours  of  household  labor  are  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  at  night,  with  little  difference  in  seasons.  There 
is  one  afternoon  a  week,  with  an  occasional  evening,  but 
Sunday  is  never  wholly  free. 

Second:  In  regard  to  permanency  of  position  the  advan- 
tage is  found  clearly  f>n  the  side  of  the  household  employe. 

Third.  In  regard  to  wages  the  household  is  again  fairly 
ahead,  if  we  consider  not  alone  the  mtjney  received  but  also 
the  opportunity  ofTered  for  saving  money.  This  is  greater 
among  household  employes,  because  they  do  not  pay  board, 
the  clothing  required  is  simpler,  and  the  temptation  to 
spend  money  in  recreation  is  less  frequent.  The  average 
minimum  wage  paid  an  adult  in  household  labor  may  be 
fairly  put  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  :  the  maxi- 
mum at  six  dollars^  this  excluding  the  comparatively  rare 
opportunities  for  women  to  cook  at  forty  dollars  a  month  and 
the  housekeeper's  position  at  hfty  dollars  a  month.  The 
factory  w^ages,  viewed  from  the  savings  bank  point  of  view, 
may  be  smaller  in  the  average,  but  this  I  believe  to  be 
counterbalanced  in  the  minds  of  the  employes  by  the 
greater  chance  which  the  factor}^  offers  for  increased  wages. 
A  girl  over  sixteen  seldom  works  in  a  factory  for  less  than 
four  dollars  a  week,  and  she  always  cherishes  the  hope  of 
being  at  last  a  forewoman  with  a  permanent  salary'  <^f  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-iive  dollars  a  week.  Whether  she  attains 
this  or  not  she  runs  a  fair  chance,  after  serving  a  practical 
apprenticeship,  of  earning  ten  dollars  a  week  as  a  skilled 
worker,  A  girl  finds  it  easier  to  be  ci)ntent  with  four  dol- 
lars a  week  when  she  pays  for  board,  with  a  scale  of  wages 
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rising  toward  ten    dollars,   than  to  be  content  with  four] 
dollars  a  week  and  board,  the  scale  of  wages  rising  toward 
six  dollars;  and  the  girl  well  knows  that  there  are  scores 
of  liberally  paid  forewomen  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week  fc 
one  forty-dollar  cook  or  fifty-dollar  housekeeper.     In  raany^ 
cases  this  position  is  well  taken  economically,  for,  although 
the  opportunity  for  sa\'ing  may  be  better  for  the  employe 
in  the    household    than   in   the  factor}\  her  family  saves] 
more  when  she  works  in  a  factory  and  lives  with  them* 
The  rent  is  no  more  when  she  is  at  home.     The  two  doUais 
and  fifty  cents  which  she  pays  into  the  family  fund  more      | 
than  covers  the  cost  of  her  actual  ftx)d,  and  at  night  she  can 
often   contribute  toward  the  family  labor  by   helping  her 
mother  wash  and  sew. 

This  brings  us  easily  to  the  fourth  point  of  comparisAo,  J 
that  of  the  possibilities  afiForded  for  family  life.     It  is  weU  ^ 
to  remember  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are  devoted  to  their 
families ;  that  they  want  to  live  with  their  parents,  theix^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  kinsfolk,  and  will  sacrifice  a  goo 
deal  to  accomplish  this.     This  devotion  is  so  universal  tha 
it   is  impossible  to  ignore  it  when  we  consider  women 
employes.     Young  unmarried  women  are  not  detached  U 
family  claims  and  requirements  as  young  men  are.  and, 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  more  ready  and  steady  h 
their  response  to  the  needs  of  the  aged  parents  and  helpk 
members  of  the  family*     But  women  performing  labor  i| 
households  have  peculiar  difficulties  in  enjoying  family  lift 
and  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  their  employers  f( 
possibilities  to  see  their  relatives  and  friends.     Curioi 
enough,  the   same  devotion   to  the  family  life  and  qui( 
response  to  its  claims  on  the  part  of  the  employer  open 
against  the  girl  in  household  labor,  and  places  her  in  the 
unique  position  of  isolation.     The  employer  of   househoJ^H 
labor,   to    preserve   her  family  life  intact   and  free  frooB 
intrusion,  acts  inconsistently  in  her  zeal»  and  grants  to  her 
cook,   for  instance,  but  once  or  twice  a  week  such  opj 
tunitv  for  untrammeled  association  with  her  relatives  as 
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employer  s  family  claims  constantly.  So  strongly  is  the 
employer  imbued  with  the  sanctity  of  her  own  family  life 
that  this  sacrifice  of  the  cook  s  family  life  seems  to  her  per- 
fectly justifiable.  If  one  chose  to  be  jocose  one  might  say 
that  it  becomes  almost  a  religious  devotion,  in  which  the 
cook  figures  as  a  burnt  offering  and  the  kitchen  range  as 
the  patriarchal  altar. 

This  devotion  to  family  life  the  men  of  the  family  also 
share.  A  New  York  gentleman  who  lunches  at  Del- 
monico's  eats  food  cooked  by  a  cook  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  comes  home  hungr>% 
and  with  a  tantalizing  memory  of  the  lunch,  to  a  dinner 
cooked  by  a  cook  who  is  paid  at  most  forty  dollars  a 
month,  The  contrast  between  lunch  and  dinner  is  great, 
and  the  solace  of  the  family  is  needed  to  make  the 
dinner  endurable,  but  the  aforesaid  gentleman  quiets  dis- 
content with  the  reflection  that  in  eating  a  dinner  cooked 
by  an  individual  cook  they  are  in  some  occult  manner 
cherishing  the  sanctity  of  the  family  life,  though  his  keen 
business  mind  knows  full  well  that  in  actual  money  he  is 
paying  more  for  his  badly  cijoked  dinner  than  for  his  well- 
cooked  lunch. 

To  return  from  the  digression  —  this  peculiar  isolation 
of  the  househrrld.  In  addition  to  her  isolation  from  her 
family,  a  woman  finds  all  the  conditions  of  her  social  life 
suddenly  changed  when  she  enters  the  service  of  a  house- 
hold. It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  household  employes 
for  the  better  quarters  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  poorer  quarters,  which  are  noth- 
ing if  not  gregarious.  The  girl  is  bom  and  reared  in  a 
tenement  house  full  of  children.  She  knows  them  almost 
as  well  as  she  knows  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  plays 
with  them  almost  as  constantly.  She  goes  to  school,  and 
there  learns  to  march,  to  read,  and  to  write  in  constant 
companionship  with  forty  other  children.  If  she  lives  at 
home  .until  she  is  old  enough  to  go  to  parties,  those  she 
goes  to  are  mostly  held  in  a  public  hall  and  are  crowded 


with  dancers.  If  she  works  in  a  factor>''  she  walks  home 
with  many  other  girls,  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  she  form- 
erly  walked  to  school  with  them.  Most  of  the  young  men 
she  knows  are  doing  much  the  same  sort  of  work,  and  she 
mingles  with  them  in  frank  economic  and  social  eqiiality. 
If  she  is  a  cloak -maker,  for  instance,  she  will  probably  marry 
a  cutter,  who  is  a  man  with  a  good  trade,  and  who  nins  a 
chance  of  some  day  having  a  shop  of  his  own.  In  lie 
meantime  she  remains  at  home,  with  no  social  break  or 
change  in  her  family  and  social  life. 

If  she  is  employed  in  a  household  this  is  not  true.  Sud- 
denly all  the  conditions  uf  her  life  are  changed.  The 
individual  instead  of  the  gregarious  instinct  is  appealed  to. 
The  change  may  be  wholesome  for  her,  but  it  is  not  easy: 
and  the  thought  of  the  savings  bank  does  not  cheer  us  much 
when  we  are  twenty.  She  is  isolated  from  the  people  with 
whom  she  has  been  reared »  with  whom  she  has  gone  to 
9chcx)l.  with  whom  she  has  danced,  and  among  whom  she 
expects  to  live  when  she  marries.  She  is  naturally  lonely 
and  constrained. 

Added  to  this  is  a  social  distinction,  which  she  feels 
keenly,  against  her  and  in  favor  of  the  factory  girls,  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance.  A  woman 
who  has  worked  in  households  for  twenty  years  t«)ld  me  that 
when  she  was  a  \^>ung  and  pretty  nurse-girl  the  only  young 
men  wbo  paid  her  attention  were  coachmen  and  unskiUed 
bbofers.  The  skill  in  the  trades  of  her  suitors  increased  as 
her  positicm  in  the  household  increased  in  dignity.  When 
she  wns  a  housekeeper,  forty  years  old,  skilled  mechanics 
appiMired^  cue  of  whom  she  married.  Women  seeking  em* 
ployiaeat  mderstand  perfectly  weU  this  feeling,  quite 
nnjusttfiahk^^  I  am  willing  to  admit,  among  mechanics,  and 
it  acts  as  a  stnx^  tDdttoement  toward  factory  labor. 

I  bave  Itmg  since  ceased  to  apologize  for  the  views  and 
opiaioiis  of  woridng-people,    I  am  quite  sore  that,  on 
vkofe.  tbey  are  just  about  as  wise  and  just  about  as  (06 
as  Aia  Tiew9  and  opisdans  of  otber  people :  but  that 
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particularly  foolish  opinion  of  young  mechanics  is  widely 
shared  by  the  employing  class  can  be  demonstrated  easily. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  number  of 
Chicago  night  schools  for  instruction  in  stenography,  in 
typewriting,  telegraphy,  bookkeeping,  and  all  similar  occupa- 
tions, fitting  girls  for  office  work,  and  the  meager  number 
provided  for  acquiring  skill  in  household  work. 

The  contrast  is  further  accentuated  by  the  better  social 
position  of  the  office  girl,  and  the  advantages  which 
she  shares  with  factory  girls,  of  lunch  clubs,  social  clubs, 
and  vacation  homes,  from  which  girls  performing  house- 
hold labor  are  practically  excluded  by  their  hours  of  work, 
their  geographical  situation,  and  a  curious  feeling  that  they 
are  not  as  interesting  as  factory  girls. 


CHAPTER    XL— THE    SOLIDARITY    OF    HUMAN 

INTERESTS. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    THE    PROGRESS    OF    WOMEN    IK    SP.UX, 
THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    STATES,    IN    ENGLAND   AND    U1 
DEPENDENCIES,    IN     POLAND,   ITALY,   SIAM.   ICELAND,  AM 
SYRIA,    AND    BY    THE    PROGRESS   OF   WOMEN    OF  AFRIUJ 
DESCENT   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


PuKFATO&v  Comment  by  ime  Editor  —  Covioirii  Extkacts  from  ADrnjssii 
Delivered  in  the  General  Congress  bv  Isabelle  Bogelot,  Cju^ 
lirrhOe  Parren,  Catalina  de  Alcaul,  Matilde  G.  de  Miro  Qir 
Martha  Sesselberg,  Isabel  King,  Helen  Blackburn.  C.  C.  MoKTErinit, 
Makv  McDonell,  A.  M.  Blakelv,  Pruf.  Helen  Webster.  Fwmi 
Barrier  Williams,  Sarah  J.  Early,  Nico  Beck-Meyer.  Rkv.  Amamm 
Deyo,    May    French-Shfxlk»s,    asu   Helena   Modjeska  ;  Very  Bmrr 

EXTRAtTS   KROM    DISCUSSIONS  OF  THESE  Al»DRKSSES  BY  MrS.  JoH?<  HaRVTL 

Emily  Cummings,  Kirstine  Frederiksen,  Anna  J.  Cooper,  Fanxh 
Jackson  Cuphn,  Hallie  Q,  Brown,  asu  Lizne  Kirk  Patrick  — Ab- 
stracts OF  Addresses  Prepared  for  the  General  Congress  m  Fixn"^ 
Zampini-Salazar,  Sofia  Bompiani.  Lady  Lincmee  Suriya.  Stcwdi 
MagnCsson,  and  Hanna  K.  Korany. 


IN  this  chapter  the  reader  will  meet  witnesses  convened 
from   all  civilized   parts  of  the   earth,  unconscioiisly 
testifying  to  the  proposition  contained  in  the  title  of 
the  first  address. 

This  chapter  proves  that  the  woman  question  is  no  longer 
an  Americanism  ;  that  it  is  no  longer  a  local  question  ai 
all  \  that  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  curious  culminating 
expression  of  the  insane  passion  for  independence  char 
acteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Here  we  find  the  representatives  of  that  race  whose 
women  are  most  addicted  to  coquetr}'.  and  of  that  whose 
men  most  keenly  feel  that  their  personal  dignity  is  coil? 
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ditioned  upon  the  absolute  dependence  and  seclusion  of  the 
women  of  their  families,  uttering  opinions  and  sentiments 
familiar  only  to  those  Americans  who  frequent  conventions 
and  public  assemblies.  Here  we  find  Afro-Americans,  but 
Jpne  generation  from  personal  bondage,  demanding  the 
^Same  freedom  of  thought  and  action  that  is  innate  in  the 
Saxon. 

Stranger  still,  an  Afro-American*  who  was  herself  a  slave 
discusses  with  temperance  and  without  bitterness  the  social, 
intellectual,  and  industrial  status  of  her  race. 

The  representatives  of  every  nationality  claim  the  free 
exercise  of  personal  judgment ;  they  demand  that  the  whole 
contention  regarding  the  propriety  of  a  woman's  doing  this 
or  that  work  shall  be  determined  by  her  ability.  They 
demand  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  They  demand  for  both 
sexes  the  same  moral  standard.  They  demand  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual,  not  only  as  in  itself  a  noble 
end,  but  as  a  means  to  the  highest  development  of  the  race 
and  the  highest  happiness  of  society. 

They  all  see  not  only  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  men 
and  women,  but  also  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  all  classes 
of  w^omen,  and  of  all  women  in  any  class;  and,  therefore, 
they  all  recommend  organized  effort  as  the  surest,  the  most 
direct,  the  must  cultivating  means  to  the  highest  ends.  In 
this  chapter  greater  significance  lies  between  the  lines  than 
upon  them,  and  it  is  commended  to  those  "  who  have  eyes 
to  see. "—[The  Editor.] 
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*  Fannie  Jackson  CoppiD  web  born  a  slave,  and  remained  in  that  state 
until  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  when  an  aiint»  who  had  already  purchased 
her  own  freedom,  bought  the  ytmn^f  girl  fur  one  hundrtjd  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  Fannie  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  the  classical  course 
(what  was  then  called  the  *'  gentlemen's  course  '*)  in  1865,  taking  the  A.  B. 
degree.     She  is  now  entitled  to  the  A.  M.  degree. 
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The   Solidarity    of    Human  Interests  — Address  by 
isabelle  bogelot  of  paris,  france,  representative 

OF  THE  CEUVRE  DES  LlBfiR^ES  DE  St.  LaZARE,  AND  TrL\> 
URER  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  •  'F  WoNfl  \. 


When  the  mail  from  America  on  the  271: 
uary  brought  me  an  invitation  to  speak  in  the 
countr>-women  on   the  subject  "  SoiidariU  dis  IntirHs  dc 
I'Hnmaniti',"  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  friends 
in  America  who  thus  expressed  their  confidence  and  great 
sympathy  by  inviting  me  to  speak  on  a  subject  so  grand. 

But  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  I  became  conscious  of 
my  inability  to  treat  a  subject  so  vast,  so  important.  I  had 
in  my  memor>'  the  magnificent  meetings  held  in  Washing* 
ton  in  1888.  I  felt  afraid,  but  nevertheless  I  accepted  the 
task  which  was  offered  me. 

Why  did  I  feel  a  boldness  that  did  not  shrink  before  so 
heavy  a  responsibility  —  why.  if  I  also  felt  fear? 

The  reason  for  that  assurance  came  entirely  from  the 
very  title  of  the  subject.  The  word  solidariti*  enlightened 
me  at  once  and  showed  me  precisely  the  way  on  which  1 
was  to  proceed.  "My  friends  of  France/*  said  I,  "\nll 
work  with  me ;  they  will  help  me.  We  shall  make  a  col- 
lective work,  to  which  each  of  us  shall  bring  her  own 
personal  effort.  I  shall  give  my  practical  experience  a 
the  works  in  which  I  labor.  They,  my  friends,  detained 
other  duties  in  their  homes,  will  intrust  to  me  the  papers 
which  they  prepare  for  the  different  sections  of  the  congress 
to  which  they  promise  their  cooperation.  I  shall  reprgs^ 
them  ;  I  shall  be  their  delegate." 

The  moment  I  looked  upon  the  work  thus  as  coll 
my  fears  disappeared,  a  great  peace  came  over  me» 
was  quite   happy   to  feel  that  my  response  was  or 
the  ocean  which  should  say  to  you»  "  I  accept,  count  upon 
me,  in  May  I  shall  be  with  you  at  my  post." 

To-day  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  weakness  of  the 
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work  which  I  have  the  great  honor  to  read  to  you.  Count 
upon  my  love  of  justice  and  my  good  intentions :  they  are 
all  that  I  personally  can  oiler  you. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  good  inspiration  to  come  to 
you,  I  was  chosen  by  the  CEuvre  des  Lib^rees  de  St,  Lazare, 
a  work  not  of  science  but  of  pity  and  justice;  and  it  was  to 
speak  of  the  prisoners  whose  most  unfortunate  condition 
would  be  ameliorated  could  all  our  claims  be  secured.  1 
came  to  tell  you  simply,  ''  We  are  with  you.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  struggle  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  We 
see  misen'  most  horrible  and  oftentimes  undeserved  in  the 
prisons.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  social  state  that  must  be 
modified.  The  women  prisoners  are  very  often  the  result 
of  the  prejudice  and  injustice  which  are  crushing  our  sex." 

At  that  time  I  was  the  only  Frenchwoman  among  you. 
None  of  those  who  had  struggled  to  obtain  the  reforms 
awaited  and  desired  with  so  much  impatience  accompanied 
me.  Why  this  chance  which  had  assigned  to  me  a  part  for 
which  I  was  so  little  prepared?  Was  it  chance?  No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  Ever)*  effect  has  a  cause  and  comes  in  its 
own  good  time.  The  M^irk  of  prison  reform,  which  gener- 
ally meets  with  so  little  sympathy,  but  nevertheless  is  of 
such  importance,  since  it  studies  the  human  heart,  ought  to 
receive  some  honor  after  having  been  despised  for  so  long 
a  time.  The  work  brings  to  light  moral  suffering  in  its  full 
extent:  it  probes  all  wounds;  it  is  a  field  of  experience 
where  all  thinkers  can  come  to  study  the  necessar>'  reforms 
which  we  are  advocating  in  this  Congress,  The  work  of 
prison  reform  is  bound  to  all  other  social  questions.  It 
makes  an  appeal  to  all  the  sentiments;  it  personifies  the 
spirit  of  solidarity-  This  is  why  this  work  of  the  Liberees 
de  St,  Lazare,  which  appeared  so  modest,  but  which  we 
found  so  great  by  reason  of  the  object  which  it  pursues, 
came  to  America  to  speak  in  the  name  of  pity,  of  justice, 
and  of  solidarity.  It  was  guided  toward  you  by  that  same 
justice  which  assigns  to  each  the  place  which  he  is  to 
occupy. 
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Five  years  have  passed  since  that  first  meeting,  since  the 
clasping  of  hands  which  made  our  hearts  one, 

America  and  France  are  old  allies.  They  have  fought 
under  the  same  standard,  the  blood  of  the  two  peoples  has 
been  shed  on  the  same  battle-fields  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
of  that  liberty  which  in  the  loftiest  and  most  absolute  sense 
means  justice  and  solidarity.  Several  among  you  are  of 
French  origin,  and  the  names  of  the  two  republics  arc 
inseparably  joined.  There  are  imperishable  memones 
which  belong  to  the  fortune  and  history  of  the  two  nations. 
These  memories  give  me  courage  to  speak  in  this  assembly. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  life  all  the  glorious  past  in 
this  moment  when  we  are  celebrating  the  fourth  centennial 
of  the  discover>^  of  the  New  World  in  this  Art  Palace 
inaugurated  by  the  Woman's  Congress  which  shall  be  one 
continued  series  of  successes.  What  glory  for  America 
that  this  is  the  woman's  congress  which  is  opening  the 
scries  of  meetings  that  will  never  be  forgotten  !  What  a 
pleasure  for  France,  which  proclaimed  the  rights  of  men 
one  hundred  years  ago,  to  celebrate  at  such  a  festival  by 
raising  its  voice  in  this  palace  here  to  adv^ocate  with  you 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  rights  of  woman ! 

Thanks  to  the  grand  Congress  at  which  we  are  present, 
the  century   which   is  drawing  to  a  close  will  realize  thai 
beautiful  motto  of  our  ancestors ;  for  true  solidarity  incltidcs 
the  three  words,   Liberty,   Equality,  Fraternity,  which  in 
the  last  centur>^  sent  a  thrill  throughout  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.     The  solidarity  of  human  interests  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt.     A  good  or  a  bad  idea,  a  progress  or  a  recoil 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  men  or  of  women 
never  occurs  in  vain.     The  wished-for  hour  comes,  the  re- 
quired psychological  moment,  the  being  predestined  to  be 
the  propagator  and  popularizer  appears,  and  the  idea  de- 
velops and  produces  its  consequences.     At  this  time,  when 
steam  and  electricity  have  eliminated  distances,  nothing  can 
happen  among  one   people   that   does  not  have   its  echo 
among  all  the  others.     An  injustice  can  not  occur  in  any 
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comer  whatsoever  of  the  civilized  world  which  will  not 
soon  have  to  be  sniTered  elsewhere.  A  lovely  deed,  a  just 
idea,  can  not  be  enjoyed  in  one  countr>^  whose  gtw.yd  effects 
are  not  also  felt  by  others.  Without  our  having  to  yield 
our  citizenship  in  the  fatherland,  without  being  what  they 
call  cosmopolitan,  there  are  side  by  side  with  those  interests 
of  one's  country,  I  might  almost  say  above  them,  the 
greater  interests  of  entire  humanity  which  we  can  no  longer 
ignore. 

So  we  are  all  one,  without  distinction  of  nationality,  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  humanity. 

The  question  of  the  place  which  woman  ought  to  occupy 
in  the  world  is  a  general  question  which  joins  us  all  together. 
The  progress  which  is  attained  by  one  country  can  not  help 
being  shared  with  others.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  come  from  all  countries  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  to 
say  to  you,  *'  We  are  with  you  to  work  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  woman,  tt>  take  counsel  as  to  the  best 
means  of  attaining  our  end,  to  combine  and  organize  our 
efforts  in  order  that,  the  work  being  better  regulated,  the 
results  may  be  obtained  the  m<^jre  quickly."  Let  no  one 
deceive  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  work  which  you 
are  undertaking,  and  in  which  w-e  have  come  to  join  our 
forces,  is,  although  it  has  sometimes  been  so  called,  a  strug- 
gle to  be  engaged  in  between  the  sexes. 

No;  it  is  the  restitution  of  normal  or  regular  rights^ 
oftentimes  ignored,  but  which  exist  none  the  less  imper- 
ishable. 

When  our  end  shall  be  attained,  the  other  sex  will  not  be 
the  loser,  and^  with  ever>^thing  brought  back  to  its  proper 
place,  it  is  humanity  as  a  whole  that  will  be  benefited.  To 
obtain  this  result  will  require  many  years ;  but  solidarity 
among  the  women  of  all  nations  will  realize  it  sooner  per- 
haps than  we  ourselves  think, 

I  close  by  bringing  to  your  notice  the  works  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  the  beginning;  first,  the  discourse  on 
altruism  and   solidaritv   written    bv  our    friend   Madame 
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Emilie  de  Morsier,  my  associate  during  seventeen  yean, 
and  vice-president  of  the  CEuvre  des  Liberees  de  St. 
Lazare,  of  which  I  am  the  directress  and  oflBcial  delegai*:. 

I  ought  to  give  special  mention  to  Marie  Deraismes,* 
having  passed  the  most  beautiful  years  of  my  youth  in  hov^ 
family.  It  was,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  in  i838^^ 
in  the  Congress  at  Washington,  at  her  school  that  I  received^ 
my  education;  I  am  most  happy  to  repeat  it  in  this  great 
International  Congress  of  Women.  I  am  proud  to  call 
myself  her  pupil.  We  have  worked  together  for  the  bette 
ment  of  the  condition  of  women,  following  each  the  wa; 
that  her  aptitudes,  character,  and  temperament  directed. 

Having  spoken  of  the  living,  permit  me  to  recall  the 
memor\'  of  two  departed  ones  whom  I  have  deeply  loved, 
and  with  whom,  also,  I  have  worked,  Caroline  de  Barrau  nf 
France  and  Concepcion  Arenal  of  Spain.  The  latter  died 
only  three  months  ago.  She  charged  me  officially  to  repre- 
sent her  here,  and  to  offer  to  you  her  last  work  which  woii 
dedicated  to  our  reform,  **  Le  Manuel  du  Visiteur  du  P 
onier/*f  Her  son  is  piously  ha\ing  the  manuscripts 
pared  %vhich  his  mother  left. 

Let  us  not  forget  Leon  Richer,  who  during  twenty-three 
years  defended  the  cause  of  woman,  and  who  did  not  quit 
the  field  of  battle  until  forced  by  age  and  sickness.  My 
last  word  shall  be  for  my  husband,  M.  Bogelot,  known  by 
several  among  you,  who  has  helped  me  in  all  my  laKi 
He  is  following  attentively  from  afar  all  that  is  being 
during  this  Congress. 

I  lay  upon  the  table:    !st.   A  complete  collection  of  bull 
tins  of  our  society,  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues.     2d. 
collection  of  Journal  dcs  Femmes,  of  which  Marie  Martin, 
friend,  is  the  founder  and  director.    3d.  The  articles  by  M 
Potonie  PieiTe  on  the  group  of  the  Solidarity  des  Femmes, 
which  she  and  Marie  Martin  are  the  founders  and  secretari 
4th.  A  diagram  by  Mme.  Griess  Traut,  whose  object  is  to  in 

•  Since  deceased. 

f  Translated  at  this  date  into  three  languages. 
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cate  the  means  of  avoiding  war,  at  the  same  time  respecting 
the  interests  of  all  those  who  have  embraced  military  careers. 
Destructive  armies,  she  says,  can  be  transformed  into  pro- 
ductive armies,  and  she  demonstrates  this  by  the  adjoined 
table»  which  is  excellently  compiled.  5th.  An  account 
rendered  in  detail  of  the  patronage  of  young  apprentices  of 
the  Sixth  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  founded  and  directed  by 
Mme.  Marie  Breon,  6th.  I  present  to  the  Women's  Library 
a  work  in  two  volumes,  '*  La  Femme  Aff  ranchie,"  by  Jenny 
d*Herincourt,  who  resided  in  Chicago  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  to  pay  a  debt  to  her  memory  that  I  pronounce  her  name, 
and  only  to  bring  from  France  this  work  for  the  cause  of 
women  is  to  make  her  live  again. 


The  Solidarity  uf  Human  L\terests  — An    Address 
BY  CallirrhOe  Parren  of  Athens,  Greece. 

Let  us  leave  traditions  and  come  to  history.  The  golden 
age  of  Greece  is  due  to  Aspasia.  Sculpture,  the  divine  art 
of  Praxitiles,  was  understood  by  Kora  of  Corinth.  Lalla, 
the  woman  painter  uf  Kyzychos,  was  the  mistress  of  Aptvllo- 
Theano,  the  first  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  attended  his  school 
and  gave  lessons  with  vsuch  perfection  that  Pythagoras 
himself  was  jealous.  Sappho  was  distinguished  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  her  time,  while  Korinna  was  se%'en  times 
victorious  over  Pindar.  Women  philosophers  were  counted 
by  hundreds.  To  these  women  Greece  owes  her  wisest, 
most  distinguished,  most  heroic  men. 

The  Spartan  mother  said  to  her  son  as  he  took  his  shield 
to  go  to  battle.  "  Come  back  with  it  or  upon  it."  With  their 
incomparable  patriotism  and  their  greatness  of  soul,  they 
rendered  small  Sparta  the  most  warlike  place  of  the  world. 

Greece  falls»  and  Rome  succeeds  it.  She  is  prosperous 
and  strong  while  her  men  are  educated  by  Cornelias.  She 
becomes  weak  and  falls  when  her  wives  and  mothers  are 
Agrippinas  and  Marcelinas. 
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The  people  of  the  West  and  the  North  have  been  devel. 
uped,  civilized,  and  strengthened  by  their  reverence  for 
women.  But  in  this  general  regeneration  of  the  European 
people  what  has  become  of  oppressed  Greece  ?  Has  it  been 
lost?  Has  it  degenerated?  Has  it  been  extinguished? 
No.  The  women  are  awake.  The  women  are  preserving 
its  language,  its  customs,  and  its  traditions.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  they  embraced,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
which  they  have  worked  more  than  all  else,  as  orators, 
reformers,  and  apostles,  has  given  to  them  strength  for  the 
great  work  of  patriotism.  The  milk  of  patriotism  and 
Christianity  with  which  they  have  nurtured  their  children 
is  the  blood  which  the  children  have  afterward  shed  for 
their  faith  and  their  country'. 

There  is  in  Greece  a  rocky  corner^  a  wild,  precipitous 
spot,  upon  w^hich  the  green  grass  never  grows.  The  land 
there  seems  to  be  in  mourning  and  unable  to  bear  flowers. 
There  is  a  precipitous  rock  under  which  flows  a  foaming 
river,  the  frightful  precipices  yawning  like  black  tombs. 
They  have  served  as  witnesses  of  a  feminine  heroism  which 
history  has  only  once  recorded.  There  the  later  Greek 
women,  our  foremothers,  have  danced  the  dance  of  death, 
singing  the  song  of  liberty  ;  they  have  throwTi  themselves 
down  upon  the  rocks  from  the  frightful  precipices,  prefer* 
ring  with  their  children  an  honorable  death  rather  than 
life  in  an  enslaved  country. 

From  the  first  years  of  our  independence  we  have  been 
united  quite  fraternally  with  you.  On  the  ramparts  of  ihc 
Acropolis  the  Turkish  minaret  was  still  elevated,  and  the 
sentinel  was  announcing  the  hours  of  prayer,  when  an 
American  lady,  who  was  the  first  educated  woman  thai 
came  to  Greece,  established,  with  her  husband,  Doctor  Hill  of 
blessed  memor>\  the  first  school  for  the  education  of  Greek 
girls.  In  that  school,  which  to-day  is  still  doing  excellent 
work,  most  of  my  companions  have  been  educated.  In  the 
volume  on  distinguished  Greek  women  which  I  am  writing, 
one  uf  the  first  places  is  held  by  this  woman  of  American 
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origin,  who  became  the  intellectual  mother  of  so  many 
Greeks. 

But  besides  this  lady  many  prog^ressive  Greek  women 
have  established  schools  from  which  have  gone  forth 
during  recent  years  many  distinguished  women*  sculp- 
tors, writers,  poets,  of  whom  the  strangers  that  visit 
Greece  speak  with  enthusiasm.  Our  great  men  formerly 
worked  more  for  the  education  of  women  than  they  do 
now.  This  h^s  nut  prevented  us  from  advancing.  We 
have  overcome  opposition  and  set  aside  prejudices.  Our 
government  has  given  us  only  the  most  elementary  edu- 
cation. We  are  establishing  private  schools  and  preparing 
ourselves  for  the  university,  which  scarcely  two  years  ago 
opened  its  doors  to  us.  But  before  this  was  accomplished, 
when  that  of  our  own  country  was  closed  against  us,  many 
of  us  sought  other  European  universities.  Thus  we  have 
to-day  ten  women  who  are  devoted  to  scientific,  philological, 
medical,  and  pedagogic  pursuits,  and  four  young  girls  are 
now  going  to  the  University  of  Athens. 

I  am  myself,  the  first  Greek  woman  editor.  For  seven 
years  I  have  issued  a  woman's  journal.  Its  articles  are 
written  exclusively  by  women,  but  they  are  read  by  a  good 
many  men.  The  object  of  my  paper  is  the  education  of 
women  and  the  education  of  the  public  in  respect  to 
women.  I  set  forth  cimtinually  in  its  columns  your  march 
in  civilization  and  your  stirring  activities.  I  publish  the 
lives  of  the  distinguished  women  of  the  world.  I  exhort 
women  to  energetic  work,  by  which  al<ine  complete  happi- 
ness can  be  secured  in  this  world.  I  do  not  a.nk  for  the 
political  rights  of  women,  because  for  us  this  question  is 
premature  ;  but  when  the  law  is  unjust  to  us»  we  attack  the 
law-makers.  I  am  working  now  for  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  succeed  by  next  September,  As  the  first  woman 
editor,  I  have  suffered  many  attacks  and  combated  many 
prejudices,  and  many  times  have  been  reproached  and 
assailed  ;  but  all  this  has  been  forgotten  in  the  absorbing 
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object  which  I  have  had  before  me,  and  in  the  results 
I  have  attained.     My  youngest  sister  has  established 
a  new  woman's  paper,  under  the  title   The  Homt\  in  whicli 
she  will  seek  to  promote  the  practical,  technical,  and  indus- 
trial education  of  women. 

Besides  my  paper,  I  have  published  the  results  of  man] 
other  studies.  During-  the  past  year  I  have  begun  to  pul 
lish  the  history  of  woman  from  prehistoric  times  to  or 
own  day.  It  is  a  great  work,  for  which  for  t^n  years  I  have 
been  gathering  material  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  It  will 
be  composed  of  twelve  large  volumes,  and  will  reveal  the 
remarkable  influence  of  women  upon  the  fortunes  of  peo- 
ples and  nations.  The  Greek  and  the  French  press  have 
received  my  first  volume  with  the  warmest  approval  I 
have  treated  therein  only  the  women  of  prehistoric  times 
and  the  women  of  China  and  India.  Five  more  volume%^B 
relating  to  women  of  ancient  times  do\\ni  to  the  Romaii^^ 
period,  are  ready  for  the  press,  and  then  w^ill  follow  the 
Middle  Ages,  I  am  working  now  upon  contemporary- 
women.  To  American  women,  who  now  are  holding  the 
reins  of  progress,  and  who  are  in  advance  of  all  Europeans. 
I  shall  devote  a  large  volume.  In  this  endeavor  I  invite 
your  cooperation  and  your  aid.  As  far  as  you  are  able, 
furnish  me  with  notes,  information,  and  biographies.  My 
work  will  be  translated  into  both  French  and  English.  I 
hope  it  will  receive  your  support.  In  such  labors  we  must 
all  join  hands  and  support  one  another. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  activity  of  women  in  Greece. 
Political  rights  are  denied  to  us  altogether.  We  enjoy  but 
few  liberties.  Work  in  public  offices,  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures is  closed  to  us.  But  we  have  united  ourselves,  and 
have  worked,  as  you  have,  for  the  advancement  of  women. 
I  represent  here  ten  w^omen's  organizations  of  my  country. 
The  most  of  them  are  under  the  protection  of  the  queei 
All  of  them  are  philanthropic  or  educational.  A  house 
industry,  founded  by  w^omen,  gives  employment  to  nearlj 
five  hundred  poor  women,  and  work  is  developed  here 
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the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  A  large  hospital,  the 
Evangelismos,  established  and  directed  by  women,  fur- 
nishes shelter  and  care  to  a  large  number  of  the  sick.  An 
orphan  asylum  for  girls,  with  three  million  drachmas 
endowment,  was  established  and  directed  by  women.  A 
hospital  for  incurables,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  found- 
ers, was  established  by  the  King's  Daughters,  a  branch  of 
the  great  organization  in  America.  In  a  Sunday-school 
which  I  have  established,  and  which  is  under  the  presi- 
dency of  her  majesty,  the  queen,  four  hundred  working- 
girls  receive  in.striiction  ever}^  Sunday  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  religion,  histor)%  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy. 
There  is  also  an  institution  for  working-women  and  serv- 
ants, of  which  I  am  one  of  the  organizers  and  general 
secretary.  A  society  for  the  education  and  reformation  of 
youthful  prisoners  has  been  established,  and  is  directed  by 
women,  under  the  presidency  of  her  majesty,  the  queen. 
There  is  also  a  central  society  of  friends  of  the  poor,  estab- 
lished and  directed  by  women,  and  a  society  for  the  care  of 
convalescents. 

In  industry  the  private  initiative  of  women  has  wrought 
miracles.  Embroidery,  artificial  flowers,  the  making  of 
mats  and  Grecian  carpets,  millinery  and  dressmaking 
employ  a  large  number  of  women. 

The  Cireek  woman  works  energetically  and  with  results^ 
If  the  false,  enervating,  frivolous,  and  luxurious  life  of  the 
salon  could  show  fewer  victims,  certainly  our  situation 
would  be  better.  Vain  and  selfish  women  are  the  greatest 
and  most  implacable  enemies  of  our  cause,  and  of  humanity 
in  general.  They  contribute  by  the  education  which  they 
give  to  their  sons  to  the  degradation  and  degeneration 
of  men  themselves.  Against  these  women  we  all,  and 
especially  the  progressive  women  of  Europe,  must  unite 
our  forces,  because  this  pernicious  class  exists  in  Europe 
more  extensively  than  in  America.  The  cause  of  woman, 
about  which  you  have  asked  ray  opinion,  will  fully  suc- 
ceed  when   the   form   of   education   which   produces   this 
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I  ialute  all  ibe  women  of  tfaisgieai  repaMic  and  tlieirgfai^ 
riottft  flag,  the  $iUni  and  stripes,,  designed  by  a  woman, 
tradng  ibe  pages  of  the  past  we  find  that  each  nation 
had  some  special  mission  for  women  to  perform. 
America  haa  btrcn  intrusted  the  privilege  of  developing  the 
bigbeAt  qualities  of  womanly  character  and  granting  uarc- 
strained  action  ti^>  them. 

In  carrying  rnit  the  duty  assigned  me  of  reviewing  the 
women  of  my  countr>*  from  the  beloved  Isabella's  time.  I 
muni  briefly  notice  the  history  of  Spain  pre\nous  to  thai 
MlUMtrioUM  reign  and  on  down  to  the  present  day.  For 
sovcral  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion 
Spain  wa,H  hrr»ken  up  into  a  number  of  small  but  independ- 
ent Htatos,  divided  in  their  interests  and  often  in  deadly 
hoslility  with  one  rinother.  The  country  was  inhabited  by 
rfico.H  the  most  difisimilar  in  their  origin,  religion,  and 
giiverntticiii,  the  least  important  of  which  has  exerted  a 
Menniblc  influence  on  the  character  and  institutions  of  the 
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present  inhabitants.  They  regarded  each  other  with  a 
fiercer  hatred  than  that  with  which  they  viewed  the 
enemies  of  their  faith.  More  Christian  blood  was  wasted 
in  these  national  feuds  than  in  all  their  encounters  with 
the  infidels.  The  zeal  which  did  at  last  unite  them  in  a 
common  warfare  against  the  invaders  was  inevitably  that 
of  a  religious  fanaticism.  The  arts  used  by  the  ecclesiast- 
ical leaders  to  control  the  common  people  naturally  resulted 
in  giving  Spain  the  deep  tinge  of  superstition  which  has 
ever  distinguished  her  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Yet 
our  historians  tell  us  that  whatever  were  the  vices  of  the 
Spaniards  at  that  date  they  were  not  those  of  effeminate 
sloth.  The  privations  which  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  spoilers  had  developed  in  them  many  hardy,  sober 
qualities.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  character 
of  Isabella  was  formed.  That  with  all  her  admirable  virt- 
ues she  had  inherited  some  of  the  prevailing  fanalicisHi 
is  true.  The  fact  that  such  a  reign,  so  successful  in  bring- 
ing about  the  union  of  many  conflicting  elements  and  stimu* 
lating  special  enterprises,  was  not  followed  by  the  permanent 
elevation  uf  Isabella's  own  sex,  points  to  some  fiiTiiIy  fixed 
retarding  influence  in  the  economy  of  the  nation.  What  the 
Spaniards  have  already  accomplished  in  the  way  of  learning 
and  development  of  the  higher  mental  and  moral  qualities 
is  truly  mar\^elous,  in  the  face  of  all  the  obstacles  they  have 
been  forced  to  encounter. 

It  is  well  known  that  Isabella,  as  soon  as  she  could  bring 
order  out^of  the  chaos  in  which  she  found  the  government. 
devoted  herself  diligently  to  educational  matters ;  and, 
stimulated  by  her  noble  and  intellectual  influence,  the 
women  contributed  much  to  the  general  illumination  of  that 
period.  Female  education  embraced  a  broader  field  in  the 
ancient  languages  than  is  common  now.  The  learning  of 
the  women  equaled  their  piety,  and,  far  from  contenting 
themselves  with  superficial  attainments,  they  held  professor- 
ships of  Latin  and  rhetoric,  and  widened  the  domain  of 
philosophical  speculation.     The  queen's  instructor  in  Latin 
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was  a  woman,  Dofia  Galindo.  Another  light  was  Isabel  Losa. 
She  mastered  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  founded  the 
hospital  of  Loretto.  Sigea  Aloysia  of  Toledo  wrote  letters 
to  the  pope  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew.  Arabic,  and  Syrun. 
Even  poetry  and  romance  were  not  shunned  by  the  gentler 
sex.  Indeed,  so  strong  became  woman *s  position  under 
this  wonderful  reign  that  Isabel  de  Rosores  was  permitted 
to  preach  in  the  great  church  in  Barcelona.  However,  in 
this  period,  as  ever  since,  a  mistake  was  made  in  import- 
ing so  many  foreign  teachers  for  the  youth,  thus  bringiBg 
a  mixture  of  ideas  and  influences,  confusing  national  char* 
acteristics  and  depressing  indi\ndual  identity.  Educatioiul 
authorities  everywhere  claim  the  benefits  of  native  instruc- 
tors, the  lack  of  whom  truly  has  been  a  curse  to  Spain. 
With  Isabella*s  death  departed  much  of  the  wisdom  of  her 
administration,  and  the  unstable  rulers  we  have  since  had 
give  rise  to  the  saving  that  the  royal  palace  became  an 
insane  asylum.  Yet  we  find  that  many  women  of  the  time 
of  Charles  V.  were  noted  for  their  political  ability.  All 
were  eminently  domestic  in  their  homes — sewing,  embroid- 
ering, and  compounding  home-made  remedies  for  all  knowo 
infirmities. 

Spain  can  boast  of  having  produced  heroines  from  the 
earliest  records  of  history.  Agostiaa  of  Saragossa,  with 
her  courage  and  fortitude,  imparted  strength  to  the  droop- 
ing soldiers  when  the  French  were  mowing  down  our  men 
like  g^rass ;  then  did  this  Spanish  maid  give  victor>-  to  her 
old  town.  The  new  go%-emment  adopted  by  our  neighbors 
crossed  the  P\Tenees  and  inflamed  the  revolutionar\-  spirit 
in  tis.  The  contest  was  waged  upon  the  battle-field  and  in 
society*  and  reflected  in  the  character  of  woman,  thttmgh 
wbom  It  entered  into  family  Uie.  Women  and  men  felt 
alike.  They  were  Catholics,  Ro\-alists.  and  Sj 
enemies  to  evenrthing  fondgn.  For  this  reason  the 
played  by  woman  in  defense  against  the  French 
lass  active  than  by  man.  When  the  Spanish  wosnan 
bier  coontiT  in  danger,  she  exhibits  the  indocnitable 
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y{  a  true  patriot.  Yet  we  have  no  female  party,  and  since 
:he  conclusion  of  the  last  civil  war  women  have  paid  no 
attention  to  public  affairs.  Gradually  our  position  has 
^one  down  until  at  the  present  day  men  dominate  in  every- 
:hing.  Each  new  conquest  made  by  man  in  the  field 
renders  the  role  of  women  more  passive  and  confined. 
Educational  freedom  and  the  whole  parliamentary  system 
m\y  sers^e  to  transfer  that  power  to  one-half  of  society 
(vhich  the  other  half  is  losing  steadily.  You  may  ask  what 
las  brought  about  this  change.  Spain  is  a  country  of 
reactions.  One  extreme  follows  another.  In  the  time  of 
:he  first  Isabella,  women  were  preeminent.  The  second 
[sabella  found  them  at  the  low-est  point  in  the  scale  of 
public  influence- 

The  Spaniard  is  a  jealous  being.  He  has  suspiciously 
watched  the  late  marvelous  achievements  of  women  in 
>ther  nations.  He  is  like  a  child,  inclined  to  act  contrary  to 
:he  thing  his  attention  is  called  to.  In  old  times  there  were 
io  many  *'  woman *s  movements  **  he  thought  little  about 
Deing  excelled.  Now  in  the  present  age  of  broad  ideas  he 
realizes  the  danger;  that  unless  he  strictly  defines  woman's 
[X)sition  she  may  excel  him,  not  only  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments, but  in  polilicai  management. 

L  The  women  of  Spain  are  divided  into  four  classes,  those 
R  the  royal  family,  the  nobility,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower  class  or  peasantry.  The  daughters  of  the  nobility 
us  a  rule  are  superficially  educated,  speak  a  little  poor 
French  and  dabble  in  music  and  painting.  Those  of  the 
middle  class  are  great  imitators  of  the  nobility,  although 
no  amount  of  money  will  admit  them  to  court  society  with- 
out the  badge  of  a  government  ufhce.  A  poor  government 
:lerk  on  two  hundred  a  year  can  dance  with  a  duchess, 
wrhereas  the  family  of  a  millionaire  without  official  po.sition 
is  excluded  from  the  aristocracy.  The  women  of  this  class 
ire  for  the  most  part  educated  in  convents.  The  peasant 
^voman  is  truly  a  child  of  nature,  wnth  goodness  of  heart, 

iring  for  all  who  come   within   her   reach,   sharing   her 
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Woman's  Position  in  the  South  American  States- 
Address  BY  Matilde  G.  de  Miro  Quesada  of  Lima. 

Peru, 


Whether  woman  be  considered  as  the  mainspring  of 
domestic  life,  or  as  a  mere  auxiliary  force  intended  to 
lift  up  the  many  small  obstacles  that  encumber  the 
field  of  man  s  labor  and  force  him  to  waste  his  energies, 
her  cooperation  is  undoubtedly  a  most  essential  part  of 
man's  success  in  his  struggle  for  life.  Whenever  he  feels 
exhausted  and  worn  out  by  the  painful  strife,  or  incliiw 
to  succumb  to  the  prcvssure  of  persistent  adversity  ordeli! 
ate  injustice,  the  glowing  warmth  of  woman's  affection, 
not  seldom  her  own  example,  give  him  renewed  c( 
and  fresh  hope,  or  the  tranquil  submission  of  conscic 
dignity  and  manly  endurance  combined.  The  share  tl 
assigned  by  nature  to  the  weaker  sex  in  the  work  of 
is  more  or  less  comprehensive  in  ever>"  countr}%  accordt 
to  the  race,  the  stage  of  eiWlization,  the  soil  and  cli 
and  other  conditions  arising  from  local  or  transient  cai 
Our  American  continent  exhibits  in  this  respect  so  cunt 
and  striking  a  contrast  that  I  deem  it  to  be  one  of  the  m( 
interesting  and  useful  subjects  of  study :  yet  I  will 
venture  in  this  paper  beyond  a  few  general  remarks  such 
the  s^nnpathy  for  my  own  sex  and  the  natural  aspiration 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  may  suggest  to  one  who 
neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  political  expert.  It  would 
idle  to  discuss  the  faculties  and  conditions  common  to 
members  of  womankind.  Therefore  I  will  confine  my 
ser\'ations  to  the  position  of  the  Anglo-American  wot 
and  that  of  her  sister  in  the  Spanish-American  States, 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  latter  s 
dition  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  inflm 
exerted  by  many  circumstances  appertaining  to  ancie 
time^,  as  well  as  the  action  of  more  recent  and  immediate 
causes.    The  bulk  of  the  Spanish-American  population 
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nainly  composed  of  two  elements:  first,  the  descendants 
»f  the  Spanish  conquerors ;  second,  the  native  Indian  races 
if  Central  and  South  America.  The  first  one,  although  far 
nferior  in  numbers*  has  always  been  and  continues  to  be 
he  only  ruling  power  in  all  the  states.  These  two  elements 
wrought  into  contact  during  four  centuries  ha%'e  never 
>ecome  assimilated  to  any  considerable  extent  It  might 
)e  said  that  they  have  rather  kept  themselves  at  a  dis- 
ance  from  each  other,  so  that  the  overwhelming  mait^rity 
till  remain  pure-blooded. 

But  even  a  partial  union  of  those  elements  could  not 
>roduce  any  substantial  change  in  the  position  of  woman  in 
he  Spanish- American  colonies.  She  had  always  lived  sur- 
^ounded  by  a  similar  atmosphere  and  placed  under  similar 
lircumstances  in  Spanish  and  Indian  civilization,  her  field 
)f  action  never  extending  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
amily  and  of  religious  institutions,  churches,  convents,  etc, 
[n  the  w^hole  compass  of  public  life  she  was  totally  absent, 
ibsolutely  ignored,  as  if  she  could  not  have  any  political 
lignificance  whatever.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  family 
Iwelling  she  could  become  nothing  but  a  Spanish  nun  or 
in  Indian  vestal.  The  form  of  government  was  essentially 
nonarchical  and  theocratic  in  Spain,  as  it  was  in  Indian 
communities.  The  divine  right  of  kings  was  the  same  on 
>oth  sides ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  the  course  of 
several  centuries  the  most  exclusive  religious  sentiment 
>ecame  the  main  characteristic  of  the  population.  It  must 
>e  added  that  the  secular  war  in  which  Spain  fought  for 
ler  national  independence  and  religious  creed  made  a 
single  block  of  these  two  principles,  and  melted  patriotic 
feeling  and  Catholic  faith  to  such  a  degree  that  they  became 
me  and  the  same  thought  and  aspiration  in  ever>^  part  of 
iiat  warlike  and  proud  nation.  Such  is  the  mold  in  which 
ipanish.American  character  was  shaped. 
I  The  effects  of  this  cause  were,  of  course,  much  deeper  in 
^"Oman's  character,  owing  to  her  natural  sensibility,  her 
^stinctive  religious  tendency,  and  the  docility  with  which 
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she  adapts  herself  to  the  influences  prevailing  in  her  btnne. 
Being  inexorably  excluded  from  all  participation  in  politial 
or  public  life,  her  patriotic  feeling  remained  latent,  the 
whole  of  her  activity  being  thus  completely  absorbed  by 
her  domestic  duties  and  religious  worship*  Laws,  tradi- 
tions, and  habits  worked  together  in  restraining  tu  an  ex- 
cessive degree  the  freedom  and  power  of  woman,  even  in 
the  narrtnv  field  of  her  strictly  private  life  —  her  exist' 
from  beginning  to  end  passed  in  submission  to  the  :i 
ity  and  will  of  her  lord  and  master;  and  in  spite  of 
chivalrous  character  of  the  Spaniard,  the  companion  of 
life  was  no  better  than  any  of  her  oriental  ancestors, 
imprisoned  or  enslaved  beauty,  deprived  of  all  the  blessii 
and  advantages  of  education  and  learning.  Yet  it  isdoul 
ful  if  there  is  a  more  intelligent  or  better  endowed  woi 
in  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Her  quick  compm 
hension,  her  bright  imagination,  her  artistic  propensities, 
her  truly  wonderful  precocity,  and  even  her  impulsive  and 
passionate  character,  e\ndently  will  cause  in  the  course  of 
time  the  transformation  of  this  brilliant  and  fascinating 
spoiled  child  into  the  noblest  type  of  woman,  shining  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  national  and  universal  progress, 
I  am  conscious  of  not  overestimating  the  richness  of  her 
nature  ^vhen  I  affirm  that  there  is  no  heroic  self^bnegar 
tion,  no  sublime  ideal,  no  delicate  refinement,  no  degree 
of  moral  courage  that  may  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
Spanish-American  woman's  natural  powers. 

The  war  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
America  was  the  first  shock  that  awakened  the  Spanish- 
American  woman  from  her  slumbers,  and  opened  to 
astonished  eyes  a  new  and  brilliant  horizon.  She  wasevel 
where  an  enthusiastic  agent  and  a  devoted  champion  of 
independent  party,  carrying  her  action  so  far  that 
several  occasions  the  Spanish  military  executions  reddei 
with  her  blood  the  soil  she  labored  to  liberate 

During  the  protracted  period  of  internal  con\nilsion  aiii 
civil  war  that  preceded  the  organization  and  present  swtfi 
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of  the  Spanish'American  republics,  the  influence  of  woman 
was  felt  frequently  in  prominent  events  of   political  life. 

She  had  no  right  granted  by  law  to  interfere  with  such 
laatters;  but  she  deemed  her  right  to  be  justified  by  her 
own  self-sacrifice  in  the  war  for  independence.  Her  action, 
if  not  a  legal  one,  was  in  many  instances  an  efficient  force 
that  brought  about  the  final  s<->lution,  and  gave  rise  to  deep 
changes,  nay,  to  the  very  existence  of  new  governments. 

In  later  years  new  laws  swept  away  some  of  the  most 
powerful  obstacles  opposed  by  ancient  legislation  to  the 
improvement  of  woman's  position  in  private  and  public  life. 
The  barrier  of  religious  intolerance  was  partially  demol- 
ished in  several  of  the  new^  republics,  and  the  free  access  of 
foreign  immigratitm  to  their  respective  territories  produced 
a  large  number  of  intermarriages  and  of  new  homes  where 
an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  rules  over  the  family. 

Public  and  private  education  began  to  spread  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  young  nations,  although  ff>r  the  most 
part  it  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  sectarian  teachers  and 
religious  institutions.  But  in  the  last  score  of  years  a  most 
considerable  progress  has  been  accomplished,  by  the  united 
action  of  governments  and  private  individuals,  in  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish- American  states.  It  is  with  the  deepest  feel- 
ing of  joy  and  pride  that  1  state  the  fact  of  the  influence  of 
our  sex  in  this  great  evolution.  Nearly  all  the  schools  for 
girls  are  placed  under  the  control  of  female  teachers:  nor- 
mal schools  fi>r  w^omen  are  supported  amply  cjr  protected  by 
the  national  authorities ;  large  and  beautiful  buildings,  that 
in  .some  cities  are  veritable  palaces,  have  been  erected  for 
educational  purpo.ses;  and  hundreds  oi  fjjreign  professors 
are  being  brought  continually  from  their  native  countries 
to  the  hospitable  and  promising  homes  of  vSpanish-America, 
The  majority  of  female  teachers  are  native  young  ladies 
who  have  obtained  their  credentials  in  a  strictly  regular 
way ;  and  it  can  be  as.serted  confidently  that  there  will  be 
in  the  future  no  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  intelligent 
direction  for  ail  public  .schools.     This  has  been  the  first 
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authorized  step  of  the  Spanish- American  woman's  cartfer 
beyond  the  limibi  of  domestic  life.  Another  important 
nioveraent,  attained  by  a  strength  of  will  and  moral  cour- 
age of  which  no  one  unacquainted  with  Spanish  countries 
can  form  even  an  idea,  is  the  admission  lately  gran*  *  * 
female  students  to  the  curriculum  of  the  regular  ur^ 
sities. 

To  appreciate  duly  t,his  success  it  will  be  necessan^  i<> 
remember  certain  circumstances  peculiar  to  several  of  the 
Spanish- American  countries,  which  formed  an  almost  imp^'^ 
sable  barrier  against  so  great  an  innovation.     For  many 
generations  woman  had  been  regarded  in  every  Spanish 
community  as   a  being  deprived   by   nature  of  even*  at. 
tribute  of  mind  and  character  fit  for  any  sober  or  serious 
purpose.     She  could  be  but  a  comfort  and  an  ornament  in 
the  home  of  her  proud  and  indolent  master.    On  the  other 
hand,   legal  and  military'  affairs  being  excepted,  labor,  in 
whatever  form »  was  despised  sincerely  b}^  the  nobilit>'or 
governing  class  of  the  countr\'.     Even  such  professions  as 
medicine,  architecture,  and  engineering  as  existed  at  the 
time,  were  carried  on  by  individuals  of  the  colored  race, 
and  not  infrequently  by  slaves.     Thus  contempt  for  labor 
had  become  in  all  classes  of  society  a  habit,  an  instinct,  a 
deeply  rooted  feeling,  that  even  to  this  day  shows  its  vital-      i 
ity  in  spite  of  foreign  intercourse  and  advanced  education.      ' 
Daily  experience,  with  its  eloquent  teachings,  has  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  undermined  that  ancient  prejudice.     Still,  what 
remains  of  the  old  spirit  is  enough  to  shake  the  most  res*>- 
lute  courage.     It  might  therefore  be  said  in  all  truth  that 
the  Spanish-American  woman  has  carried  the  position  by    i 
storm,  and  she  may  justly  be  proud  of  her  new  \'ictoTy,    | 
Although  in  very  limited  numbers,  there  are  at  present    | 
women  who,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  and  midwives* 
sustain  a  decorous  positiiin  among  their  male  colleagues. 

The  expansive  force  of  this  woman's  natural  talent  has 
made  a  broad  field  besides  in  almost  every  branch  of  art  and 
literature  —  drawing,  painting,  music.  p*3etry.  and  romance. 
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afford  a  pleasant  emplo^Tnent  to  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
educated  woman,  and  in  many  instances  have  given  her 
a  reputation  which  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her 
native  country.  The  works  of  several  ladies  rank  as  high 
in  Spanish  literature,  especially  in  poetry,  as  some  of  the 
old  classics,  and  stand  almost  on  a  level  with  those  of  the 
ver\^  best  poets  of  the  present  day.  Even  the  political  press 
begins  to  feel  woman's  influence,  there  being  already  a  few 
daily  or  periodical  papers  edited  by  ladies,  and  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  some  political  organization.  It  is  unneces- 
sar>^  to  add  that  they  are  always  enthusiastic  defenders  of 
woman's  rights. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  foregoing  remarks  con- 
cern only  a  small  class  of  women  placed  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  that  even  among  them  the  literary 
and  the  artistic  labor  are  never  remunerative  in  any  degree 
w^hatever.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  long  such 
labor  will  become  as  useful  and  productive  as  that  of  any 
profession  or  business  opened  to  our  sex.  The  number  of 
girls  and  women  belonging  to  the  middle  class  (and  they 
are  generally  more  or  less  educated)  who  find  by  their  own 
exertions  some  means  of  support  is  very  limited  indeed. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  remain  a  burden  to  their 
parents,  their  husbands,  or  some  other  male  members  of 
the  family,  and  in  spite  of  their  natural  disinterestedness 
girls  are  sometimes  induced  to  accept  a  marriage  by 
necessity  rather  than  by  choice. 

This  truly  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  can  not  be 
changed  suddenly,  as  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  peculiar 
organization  of  Spanish  s(K-iety.  The  Spaniard,  and  still 
more  his  American  descendant,  deems  himself  disgraced, 
dishonored,  if  it  is  known  that  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or 
his  sister  works  for  her  living  or  for  the  improvement  of 
her  home.  Such  a  prejudice  and  false  pride  could  be 
explained  in  the  period  of  fantastic  wealth,  when  almost 
ever}^body  in  the  Spanish  colonies  lived  rich  and  happy 
wthout  the  trouble  (jf  any  personal  labor,  for  all  the  work 
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was  carried  on  by  slaves.  That  immense  wealth  passed 
away  long  ago»  yet  the  old  proud  feeling^  still  remains. 
How  long  will  it  last? 

Let  us  hope  that  more  frequent  intercourse  with  foreign 
population,  together  w^ith  the  necessity  of  securing  domes- 
tic happiness  by  providing  young  girls  with  the  means  of 
self-support,  so  as  to  make  them  the  companions  and  help- 
mates, not  the  servdle  attendants,  of  their  husbands,  will  soon 
do  away  with  the  unnatural  inactivity  of  so  many  intelli- 
gent  and  educated  women. 

With  the  exception  of  s<3me  of  the  post  office,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  offices,  there  is  not  a  single  official  bureau 
where  women  regulariy  are  employed ;  and  excepting  certain 
lines  of  tramways  in  a  few  cities,  and  occasionally  in  a  small 
number  of  stores  and  shops,  they  are  never  seen  anj^where 
in  the  vast  field  of  public  or  private  activity. 

To  close  these  brief  remarks,  I  submit  to  your  attention 
two  very  significant  facts,  viz. — ^First,  the  spirit  of  associa- 
tion  for  serious  and  useful  purposes,  lately  initiated  in 
Spanish-American  female  society  and  attaining  ever>'  day 
more  remarkable  proportions ;  second,  the  ever-increasing 
circulation  of  literary  and  scientific  books  and  periodicals 
among  the  female  population  of  the  principal  cities  in 
almost  every  one  of  those  states. 

It  is  the  moral  duty  as  well  as  the  practical  interest  of  the 
North  American  people  to  extend  to  the  young  and  prom- 
ising nations  of  vSpanish-America  the  influence  of  their 
modern  institutions,  and  the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit 
which  is  advancing  the  cause  of  woman,  and  ver>"  particu- 
larly the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  encouragement  that 
surrounds  the  life  of  our  sex  in  the  North.  No  objecl 
richer  in  promise  can  be  offered  to  your  energies  than  the 
more  complete  social  emancipation  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can woman.  It  seems  to  me  an  axiomatic  truth  that  to 
complete  the  freedom  of  woman  in  domestic  and  social 
life  is  to  secure  her  legitimate  influence  and  civilizing 
power  in  the  general  evolution  of  mankind. 
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The  Women  or  Brazh  —  Address  bv  Martha  Sesseu 

^L  BERG   MF   BRAZU.. 

H     The  women  of  Brazil  in  character  and  education  are  a 

■  home-loving,   home-abiding'  class.     They  are   born   to  be 

B  home-makers,  housewives,  and   mothers.     Their  home  is 

their  world  ;  for  that  they  live,  and  for  that  they  could  die, 

k Still,  as  has  been  said  of  Spanish  women,  with  whom  in 
character  they  are  closely  allied,  "  They  contribute  greatly 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  by  their 
I  habits  of  order  and  economy,  and  by  the  education  they 
give  their  children,  maintaining  tht;  national  sentiment  by 
the  poetry  of  their  nature/' 

A  Brazilian  girl  as  a  rule  leaves  school  at  an  earlier  age 

»than  does  an  American  girl.  If  she  attends  a  day  school 
some  member  of  her  family  escorts  her  thither  and  brings 
her  home  again,  for  a  Brazilian  mother  would  srwrner  die 
than  allow  her  daughter  to  roam  about  at  will,  or  indeed  go 
anywhere  unattended.  If  it  be  the  girl's  brother  who 
ft  accompanies  her,  his  proud,  if  rather  ostentatious,  protect 
™  tion  of  his  sister  helps  in  reality  to  develop  in  him  that 
almost  national  trait  of  the  Brazilian  gentleman  ^chiv^alry. 

I  Many  of  the  girls'  schools  in  Brazil  compare  favorably 
"With  your  own.  Besides  private  there  are  boarding  schools 
designed  for  destitute  t>q>han  girls,  who  therein  receive 
gratuitous  primary  instruction,  domestic  education.  fi_>od, 
clothing,  and,  when  they  marry,  a  wedding  outfit  and  a 
small  dowry.  These  establishments  have  a  special  direct- 
orship composed  of  philanthropic  men,  who  provide  a 
situation  for  these  girls,  if  they  do  not  marry,  when,  having 
concluded  their  studies,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  the 
college.  All  expenses  connected  with  these  poor  children's 
asylums  are  defrayed  at  the  cost  of  the  state  or  government 
treasury. 

Brazilian  girls  generally  marry  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty-two.     Rare  are   the    cases    of  infidelity 
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among  the  wives.    What  shall  I  say  of  the  women  of  Braiil 
professionally  ?    What  of  them  in  literature  and  art»  y 
ask  ?     Their  natural  talent  is  fast  finding  a  wide  scope 
drawing,  in  painting,  in  music,  and  in  literature.    Also 
limited  numbers  they  are  at  present  dentists  and  physi 
I  do  not  know  of  a  lawyer  among  them.    A  few  excel 
journalists  have  of  late  entered  that  profession.    In  needle- 
work, especially  the  **  labyrinth  '*  lace  of  Ceara,  they  excel 
A  true  wife,  a  tender  and  judicious  mother,  as  a  frieo 
loyal,  in  sickness  a  veritable  ministering  angel,  such  is  the 
Brazilian  woman. 


4 


Women  in  South  America  —  Address  by  Isabel  King 
OF  Argentine  Republic 

At  one  of  the  meetings  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago 
during  the  World  s  Fair  Congresses,  a  delegate  was  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  status  of  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  some  of  the  countries  of  South  America,  and  espe- 
cially the  relation  which  woman's  work  might  bear  to  piog- 
ress  in  this  direction. 

Among  other  things,  she  said  that  in  the  cotmtry,  within 
the  limits  of  one's  vision » might  be  seen  the  latest  inventions 
that  Yankee  ingenuity  had  c<  mstructed  to  aid  man  in  his  task 
of  enriching  and  garnering  the  treasures  that  bounteous 
Mother  Nature  was  ready  to  supply  when  petitioned  under 
proper  conditions— side  by  side  with  the  crudest  imple- 
ments used  by  the  peasant  class  in  all  countries,  whether 
under  an  oriental  or  an  occidental  sky. 

At  the  same  hour  that  this  was  being  told  another  speaker, 
giving  impressions  about  South  America  in  the  Woman's 
Building,  told  her  audience  that  the  South  American  coun- 
tries were  three  centuries  behind  our  age  in  the  knowledge 
or  use  of  agricultural  implements  and  in  modes  of  living. 

The  extremes  noted  in  the  statements  of  these  speakel|M 
may  well   serve  to   indicate   the  actual   transition   periu^^ 
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through  which  Spanish- America  is  passinj^  (for  without 
doubt  both  statements  can  be  v*erified,  bt^th  are  true;  and 

I  the  cause  for  this  state  of  things  may  be  only  the  corollary 
©f  a  condition  which  must  have  its  influence  as  much  in  the 
special    methods  of  government  adopted  in  the  different 
countries  as  in  the  mode>'  of  thought  dominant  in  educa- 
tional or  sociological  progress  generally). 
H     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  autonomy  of  these  South 
American  countries  is  of  a  very  recent  date ;  also  that  the 
elements  that  arrived  centuries  ago  to  conquer  and  plunder^ 
Band  exploit  the  wealth  to  be  found  here,  were  not  such  as 
Hcould  combine  with  the  natives. 

■     The  great  part  u(  the  South  American  population,  which 
prides   itself   on   being  native,   is   composed   of  these  two 

(extremes — the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and 
colonists  and  the  native  Indian  pedples;  the  first  striving 
to  live  out  a  civilization  commenced  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  having  its  rise  in  scenes  and  surroundings  of  Old  World 
culture  and  luxury ;  the  uther  adhering  to  the  ctistoms 
indigenous  to  the  land  of  the  pampas  and  the  lasso. 

When  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Britain  sent  out 
their  navigators  and  colonists  in  search  of  wealth  in  the 
New  Continent*  these  vast  countries  were  overrun  by  every 
grade  of  explorer,  from  the  religious  fanatic  to  the  con- 
scienceless mercenary.  The  ancient  religion  and  the 
ancient  independence  were  sacrificed  to  Rome,  to  Castile, 
and  to  Portugal, 

The  companies  of  Jesuits  of  a  later  date  left  their  impress 
in  the  shape  of  great  public  works,  roadways,  aqueducts, 
etc.,  in  different  countries,  which  they  led  their  new,  willing 
or  unwilling,  subjects  to  constrtict,  at  the  same  time  holding^ 
them  by  the  blind  faith  they  were  enabled  to  instill.  So  it 
is  that  the  conquering  few  ware  found  leading  the  vast 
numbers,  accustomed  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  commander, 
until  the  hour  struck  for  the  blue-b]m)d  of  uld  Castile  flow- 
ing in  the  veins  of  the  descendants  of  the  old-time  explorers 
to  become  oxygenized  under  the  influence  of  the  liberty- 
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laden  air  wafted  from  the  northern  countries  which  had 
thrown  off  the  Old  World  yoke  ;  and  the  giants  Bolivar, San 
Martin,  Rivadavia.  and  other  southern  generals  led  their 
legions  through  the  wars  that  were  crowned  with  the  suc- 
cessful emancipation  of  the  cxiuntries  of  Spanish-America, 

It  was  in  these  soul-stirring  times  that  woman  discovered 
that  her  part  in  the  social  and  political  worlds  also  was 
important.  Up  to  this  moment  she  had  been  the  subdued 
and  submissive  captive  beauty,  whether  in  the  rancho  of 
the  Indian  or  in  the  M(K>rish  home  of  the  descendant  of 
the  Spanish  hidalgo.  In  this  home  her  acti\ity  spent  itself 
in  beautiful  embroideries  and  self-adomment ;  in  that  one, 
in  pounding  the.  com  and  roasting  the  meat  for  her  guard- 
ian. In  both  cases  religious  worship  and  her  immediAle 
home  affections  absorbed  all  the  spiritual  life  with  which 
she  was  endowed.  Now,  however,  she  learned,  thrcmg^li 
bitter  experience,  of  the  larger  family,  the  patria,  which 
called  the  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  from  her  side  to  bat- 
tle for  the  independence  which  was  also  to  be  hers. 

Historj^  records  many  instances  of  fier>*  partisanship  and  of 
daring  intervention  on  the  part  of  these  hitherto  ornamental 
helpmates,  often  made  precisely  at  the- moment  needed  to 
turn  the  current  of  success  in  favor  of  the  native  party-  At 
a  decisive  moment  during  the  British  invasion  of  Buen 
Ayres.  at  the  beginning  of  the  centur}*,  the  invaders  w 
routed  when  the  women  came  to  the  aid  of  their  defenders 
by  hurling  missiles  and  hot  water  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  Not  civilized  warfare,  surely,  but  the  importance 
of  the  stake  at  issue  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion 
defends  the  success  gained  in  this  manner.  At  the  same 
place,  during  the  struggle  for  inde|)endence  made  possible 
through  the  \'ictories  over  the  English,  the  women  com- 
bined to  provide  ammunition  which  was  lacking  for  the 
ranks  of  the  patriots,  at  a  time  when  the  cause  needed  the 
stimulus  furnished  by  such  an  action. 

What  was  the  effect  of  such  uprisings  upon  beings  here* 
tv^fore  passive  recipients  of  what  bounty  their  pTotectnf>» 
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ight  provide  ?  Simply  what  might  be  expected  of  women 
endowed,  as  they  were,  with  powerful  sensibility^  quick 
intelligence,  and  strong  will  to  fulfill  the  religious  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  now  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  patriotic  ideals.  Since  those  days,  although  not 
recognized  by  law  as  having  any  political  status,  woman's 
influence  has  often  been  felt  in  the  internal  struggles  with 
which  these  countries  have  been  torn  in  their  efforts  toward 
self-government ;  and  more  important  still  has  been  the 
effect  upon  her  own  intellectual  development,  strengthened 
and  fortified  naturally  through  polemics  and  partisanship 
in  which  she  can  not  help  but  join  when  the  ver\^  air  she 
breathes  is  permeated  with  them.  It  might  not  be  difficult, 
even  nowadays,  to  find  women  who  can  scarcely  sign  their 
names  whi>  are  able  to  sustain  discussions  regarding  their 
favorite  subjects  in  politics,  benevolence,  or  religion,  with 
all  the  ardor,  tact,  and  correctness  of  philosophic  vision  that 
might  well  befit  persons  wh(^  had  received  a  more  favored 
education.  In  the  country  homes,  where  many  families 
reside  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  master  being  needed  to  oversee  the  hands  at  work  at 
agriculture  or  at  pasturing,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
books  that  have  been  used  at  the  university  by  fathers  or 
brothers  in  the  hands  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  aunts.  So, 
among  surroundings  that  are  often  very  incongruous,  may 
appear  the  works  of  Rochefoucauld,  Lamartine,  Chateau- 
briand .  Shakespeare,  Castelar»  Cervantes,  etc.,  showing  signs 
of  use  and  appreciation. 

As  one  of  our  writers  observes,  the  advance-guard  of 
thought  may  come  from  the  country  rather  than  from  the 
large  cities,  where  the  distractions  of  society  draw  the  mind 
away  from  quiet  study  and  the  introspection  needed  for 
the  elaboration  of  deep  plans  and  elevation  of  thought; 
but  it  is  really  in  the  great  centers  of  population  that  the 
movement  is  plainly  visible  which  must  end  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  principles  of  liberty*  fraternity,  and  equality 
to  both  sexes. 
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One  end  of  the  wedge  was  inserted  during  the  great 
access  of  foreign  immigration,  when  these  countries  com- 
menced  their  independent  existence,  and  woman  was  so 
often  seen  working  side  by  side  with  man,  according  to  cus- 
toms unknown  to  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo 
of  the  Indian  "  gaucho."  True,  she  had  no  degree  of  ij 
pendence  with  this  permission  to  work,  and  could  not 
always  dispose  of  the  money  she  had  aided  in  eamic- 
the  ability  to  work  served  as  a  model,  and  the  advar  v^^. 
gained,  in  case  masculine  leadership  should  fail,  was  readily 
seen. 

Another  strong  impetus  was  felt  during  the  discussions 
resulting  in  and  consequent  upon  the  abolition  of  religions 
intolerance  in  many  parts  of  the  southern  continenL  Dif- 
ferent  points  of  view  were  opened  before  the  mental  visiaa 
of  those  whose  horizon,  until  this  time,  had  been  limited 
by  the  fiat  of  the  ecclesiastic,  whose  rule  was  felt  in  aH 
circles. 

But  the  power  whose  influence  is  making  itself  felt  most 
strongly  now  is  the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  tlie 
masses  of  the  population.     During  the  past  twenty  years  a 
wonderful  stride  has  been  made  in  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
South  American  countries.     Each  one  has  a  history  almost 
similar  to  the  others,  in  that  there  has  arisen  some  apostle 
of  popular  education  determined  that  his  own  particular 
republic  should  not  remain  behind  other  civilized  nations 
in  this  respect- 
In  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  the  name  of  Don  Jos^  Pedro 
Varela,  called  the  Horace  Mann  of  that  countr>%  is  vener- 
ated as  the  founder  of  common  schools,  giving  instruction 
alike  to  rich  and  poor,  to  boys  and  girls ;  and  for  making 
possible  the  founding  of  normal  schools,  well  equipped. 
and  giving  a  very  high  grade  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  Senorita  Enriqueta  Compte  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
study  kindergartening  in  its  home,  and  now  is  installed  at 
the  head  of  a  school  of  practice  for  kindergarteners  in  Mon- 
tevideo that  promises  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  of 
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all  reforms  in  education  ^  the  beginning  at  the  beginning, 
and  making  the  foundation  strong  and  sure. 

The  Senora  Stagnero  de  iliiilar  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Normal  Schfx>l  for  Girls  in  the  same  city,  and  is  laboring 
with  an  abnegation  and  enthusiasm  rarely  equaled  in  more 
favored  circles  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
women  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
pedagogical  principles  that  shall  enable  them  to  become 
real  teachers. 

She  is  ably  seconded  in  her  efforts  by  the  Sefiorita  Adela 
Castells,  a  young  litt^rateure  whose  name  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  power  in  educational  circles.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  the 
general  population,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the 
census  returns  in  this  respect ;  but  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion it  has  for  some  years  decreased  very  favorably.  With 
the  impetus  received  from  the  installation  of  the  Patriotic 
League,  a  society  founded  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
national  language  taught  in  all  parts  of  the  countr}^  (as  a 
safeguard  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Portuguese  from 
the  Brazilian  boundaries),  and  with  the  enthusiastic  leader- 
ship of  Doctor  Berra,  lawyer  and  teacher,  Seiior  Gomez 
Ruano,  the  director  of  the  Pedagogical  Museum,  and 
others,  it  is  safe  U)  affirm  that  this  country  will  soon  take  an 
honorable  position  among  the  educated  nations. 

Most  flattering  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  high  esteem  felt  for 
the  part  woman  is  taking  in  this  elevation  of  thought,  in 
this  crusade  against  ignorance.  She  is  making  her  way  to 
the  front  ranks  so  rapidly  that  those  who  know  how 
recently  the  awakening  has  come  are  surprised,  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  many  quiet  influences  that  were  at 
work  preparing  this  desire  for  education  to  burst  into  such 
rich  fruition. 

Secondary  instruction  has  attained  a  high  rank  in  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  and  the  results  of  this  are  easily  notice- 
able in  the  general  deportment  of  the  better  class  of 
citizens. 
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It  is  probably  in  the  Argentine  Republic  that  the  most 
successful  work  has  been  dune  toward  implanting  a  clud 
moD-sch(X)l  course  of  education  among  the  masses. 

During  the  revolutionary  period,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  centur}\  the  great  Rivadavia  said :  "  We  can  not  wonder 
that  every  state,  whether  its  form  of  government  be  mOD* 
archical  or  republican,  leaving  the  conscience  of  men  free, 
flinging  the  shield  of  protection  over  the  religion  of  the 
citizen,  should  with  zealous  care  watch  over  the  education 
of  the  rising  generations  —  that  men  may  become  familiar 
with  the  genius  and  peculiar  features  of  their  own  govern- 
ment ;  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live  and  act  a  part :  and  thai 
they  may  imbibe  a  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism,  secur- 
ing  them  alike  from  the  encroachment  of  the  tyrant  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  selfLsh  designs  of  the  demagogue  on  the 
other." 

The  great  work  planned  by  this  noble  and  far-seeing 
statesman  to  secure  these  ends  was  in  advance  of  his  time, 
and  fell  to  naught  during  the  epoch  of  anarchy  that  stton 
came  upon  the  unfortunate  country.  The  cruel  cix-il  strife 
that  continued  so  long  led  men's  thoughts  far  away  from 
thoughts  of  intellectual  or  moral  development,  and  the 
country-  was  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  barbarism. 

When  a  better  day  da\Nnied,  during  the  presidency  uf 
General  Bartolomo  Jlitre,  a  system  of  secondary  education 
was  organized.  Colleges  were  founded  by  the  national 
government  in  several  of  the  larger  cities.  The  French 
Lyc4e  system  was  adopted  and  professors  brought  from 
European  schools. 

It  was,  however;  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Don 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarraiento  that  popular  education 
received  an  immense  impulse.  He  had  seen  what  free 
education  had  done  for  the  United  States,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  establish  the  common-school  system  throughout 
his  beloved  Argentine  country*. 

Doctor  Sarmiento  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
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Horace  Mann  and  other  educators  during  his  term  as  min- 
ister  to  this  country,  and  had  come  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  the  means  of  an  education  for  each 
child,  as  the  best  mode  of  preparing  him  for  future  citizen- 
ship. 

Large  grants  of  money  were  voted  by  Congress  for  the 
diffusion  of  primary  instruction  in  the  different  provinces, 
and  with  this  stimuhis  each  province  awakened  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  its  own  duty  in  this  respect. 

It  was  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  this  schoolmaster 
president  that  teachers  from  the  United  vStates  wxre  in\'ited 
to  take  part  in  the  training  of  teachers  ami>ng  the  Argen- 
tines. About  the  year  1883  normal  schools  for  girls  were 
founded  in  the  capital  city  of  each  province,  while  before 
this  there  had  been  but  three  in  all  the  republic,  and  these 
located  near  Buenos  Ay  res,  very  far  from  many  of  the 
other  centers  of  population,  and  especially  inconvenient  in  a 
country^  where  popular  sentiment  would  condemn  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  young  woman  from  the  family  circle,  unless  to 
enter  one  of  the.  boarding-schools,  the  greater  number  of 
which  were  directed  and  taught  by  the  Catholic  nuns. 

Now,  however,  all  this  is  changed,  and  in  this  Cohimbian 
year  the  Argentine  Republic  sustains  fourteen  female 
normal  schools  and  seven  mixed  normal  schools,  these  last 
solving  the  problem  of  co-education  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  all ;  in  a  country,  too,  whose  customs  and  general 
sentiment  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  idea 
being  successfully  carried  out. 

The  following  statistics  will  probably  be  of  interest,  as 
showing  the  great  advance  made  in  late  years  in  this  first 
authorized  step  of  the  Spanish-American  woman  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  domestic  circle,  there  being  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  young  women  in  the  normal  course  prepar 
ing  for  a  professional  career : 
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Many  of  these  schools  have  been  or  are  now  under  the 
direction  of  teachers  from  the  United  States.  Morethm 
thirty  American  women  have  found  pleasant  tempomy 
homes  among  these  hospitable  people,  who  were  anxiaos  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  that  a  more  liberal  educatiooal 
system  was  allowing  in  the  **  Great  Republic  of  the  XortL' 
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These  schools  are  fitted  up  with  great  liberality,  often 
housed  in  fine  building's,  containing  the  most  approved 
North  American  furniture,  and  costly  apparatus  from 
France  and  Germany  for  the  teaching  of  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistr)',  etc. 

The  instruction  is  academic  and  professional,  the  course 
for  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  preceptor  being  now 
four  years,  and  that  of  professor  being  six. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  normal  course  who  are 
girls  must  have  attained  fourteen  years,  and  must  present 
certificates  of  having  passed  the  common-school  course,  or 
must  pass  examination  in  the  common-school  branches. 

The  kindergarten  teaching  is  being  spread  with  great 
enthusiasm,  some  of  the  young  ladies  devoting  themselves 
to  a  study  of  its  principles  and  graduating  as  **  professors '* 
of  kindergarten  teaching. 

A  great  reaction  has  set  in  against  the  teaching  of  the 
merely  ornamental  in  handwork,  and  now  a  thoroughly 
grraduated  course  in  sewing,  ending  in  cutting  garments 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  forms  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  higher  girls'  schools. 

Manual  training  has  been  introduced  under  the  teaching 
of  graduates  from  Mr.  Otto  Salomon's  academy  at  Naas; 
and,  while  not  properly  belonging  in  an  article  treating  of 
the  advancement  of  women,  we  can  not  help  indicating  here 
the  great  influence  the  enthusiasm  for  this  branch  of  the 
"  new  education  "  must  have  over  the  future  of  this  country. 
The  contempt  for  labor,  which  existed  all  through  these 
countries  by  right  of  inheritance,  is  being  rapidly  eradicated, 
and  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical arts  is  springing  up,  which  bids  fair  to  transform  the 
unstable  condition  of  this  part  of  the  world  into  one  of 
more  permanent  prosperity^  Greater  numbers  of  young 
men  are  entering  the  agricultural  and  veterinar>'  colleges; 
more  are  taking  engineering  courses,  and  consequently 
fewer  graduating  as  lawj^ers  and  physicians.  There  had 
always  been  .so  great  a  proportion  of  graduates  in  these 
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liberal  professions  that  many  of  them  had  to  become  merely 
hangers-on  in  the  political  field,  and  often  unsatisfied  appli- 
cants for  political  spoils.  The  leaders  of  thought  look 
forward  to  the  redemption  of  the  country'  through  this  new 
trend  of  educational  effort,  and  hope  that  with  the  increased 
prosperity  that  must  come  with  the  exploitation  of  the 
bountiful  natural  resources  that  belong  to  this  portion  of 
the  earth,  and  by  means  of  its  own  sons  aiding  with  intelli- 
gent, well-cultivated  direction  the  crude  efforts  of  the  many 
colonists,  these  latest  revolutions  will  soon  come  to  be  the 
last. 

Add  to  this  hurried  rdsumd  that  Argentina,  in  commoD 
with  nearly  all  well-established  South  American  countries, 
has  enjoyed  university  education  for  the  favored  few  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

For  some  years  education  has  been  compulsory'  and  gxani- 
itous  in  Argentina,  and  the  law  obliges  poor  parents,  as 
well  as  employers  of  children,  to  prove  their  more  or  less 
regular  attendance  at  some  center  of  instruction,  either  in 
the  municipal  or  rural  schools.  These  are  far  from  being 
equipped  as  are  the  normal  schools  above  mentioned,  and 
make  only  a  more  or  less  successful  attempt  at  teaching  the 
three  R's,  This  teaching  is  gradually  improving,  as  the 
normal  school  graduates  are  spreading  out  in  all  directions 
and  making  their  influence  felt  in  favor  of  better  methods 
and  more  complete  instruction. 

Besides  these  means  of  education,  provided  by  the  national 
and  provincial  or  state  governments,  there  exist  manyinsti- 
tutions  founded  by  the  church  and  working  under  ec^clesi- 
astical  supervision,  many  private  schools  of  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  and  a  few  schools  supported  through  the  efforts 
of  corporations. 

In  the  report  on  education  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
special  mention  was  made  of  two  schools  sustained  in  thij 
manner  by  popular  effort  in  the  towns  of  Goya  and  Esquina. 

The  society  of  Goya,  led  by  Dr,  M.  L  Loza,  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject  of  education  as  conducted  in  the  United  Suites, 
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founded  a  school  for  girls  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  countr}%  as  being  sustained  by  the  parents  theni- 
_^ selves  who  take  an  active  and  immediate  interest  in  the 
Whigher  education  of  their  daughters,  under  the  protection  of 
'      their  own  homes,  and  without  the  interv^ention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  this  popular  venture,  Seizor 
Ramon  Gracia  of  Esquina  initiated  a  similar  movement  in 
that  town.  The  results  have  been  most  flattering,  and  thus 
Corrientes  boasts  of  having  three  educational  centers 
directed  by  North  Americans,  in  which  higher  education  is 

•made  accessible  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants; the  third  one  is  the  Jiational  normal  school  in  thti 
capital  city,  Corrientes. 

I  In  these  popular  schools,  as  they  are  called,  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  implant  all  the  newer  thought  nf  the  day,  and 
kindergarten  w^ork,  manual  training,  and  physical  culture 
have  been  initiated  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
methods.  Teachers  from  Sweden  are  training  in  wood- 
work, sewing,  and  physical  culture ;  and  in  Goya  an  enthu- 
siastic graduate  from  the  kindergarten  wurk  training-school 
of  Parana  is  directing  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  the  foundation  work  in  the  elevation  of  the 
human  family. 

The  annual  examinations  and  exhibitions  of  these  schools 
are  veritable  educational  tournaments,  being  the  great 
event  of  the  year,  which  all  circles  of  society  join  in  cele- 
^  brating.  The  directors  hesitate  in  joining  the  current  of 
f  opinion  tending  toward  the  abolishment  of  examinations, 
believing  that  in  these  towns  the  direct  effect  of  such  exhi* 
bitions  is  to  stimulate  parents  and  children,  and  that  climate 
and  modes  of  living  will  of  themselves  prevent  any  danger 
of  overstimulation. 

Corrientes  is  called  the  revolutionary  province  par  excel- 
lence, but  it  can  also  affirm,  with  pride,  that  it  is  taking  an 
advanced  place  in  the  evolution  which  is  making  for  right- 
eousness and  better  living  in  all  parts  of  this  country  :  and 
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Argentina  may  make  a  similar  claim  as  being  the  m(M 
advanced  of  the  South  American  republics  in  pro\*iding 
educational  facilities  for  the  masses,  although  others  imv 
equal  her  in  university  education. 

Three  Argentine  women  have  passed  with  honors  into 
the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession,  two  having  added  to 
their  preparation  by  study  in  Europe,  Doctora  Cecilia 
Grierson,  now  having  a  large  practice  in  Buenos  Ay  res.  is 
doing  pioneer  work  in  educating  clcisses  of  male  and 
female  nurses,  and  actively  aiding  the  propaganda  for 
organizing  a  "Society  for  First  Aid." 

Her  efforts  are  strengthened  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Sefiorita  Gracia  Lagos  and  Sefiora  Dolores  L.  de  Lavalle.  a 
member  of  an  old  historic  family,  who  is  president  of  the 
ladies'  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  besides  being 
prominent  in  other  works  of  beneficence. 

So  in  all  this  southern  half  of  our  continent  Spanish 
Atnerican  women  are  advancing,  and  the  few  who  have 
stormed  the  outworks  and  striven  to  attain  a  place  in  the 
liberal  professions  are  sustaining  their  new  dignity  with 
success,  and  so  illuminating  the  path  for  the  many  who  are 
preparing  to  follow.  Among  women  there  are  but  few 
physicians,  dentists,  midwives :  fewer  lawyers  and  avowed 
politicians  ;  but  there  are  many  who  have  achieved  a  degree 
of  prominence  in  music,  painting,  and  literature.  Some 
periodicals  in  the  larger  cities  are  almost  wholly  conducted 
by  women. 

As  yet  women  appear  in  but  few  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  offices,  and  in  comparatively  few  of  the  .stores 
and  shops  ;  the  level ing-up  process  not  having  permeated 
the  large  middle  class  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  induce  those 
who  can  not  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  to  leave  the 
seclusion  of  their  homes. 

In  the  statistics  of  the  few  countries  that  have  been 
available  there  has  not  been  noticad  any  great  difference 
between  men  and  women  in  the  compen.sation  for  equal 
work  done,  where  both  have  been  employed ;  with  the  very 
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inoticeable  fact  that  women  are  not  found  in  the  highest 
positions,  and  therefore  are  not  enjoying  the  largest 
salaries. 

In  recent  years  the  growth  and  extension  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactories  have  opened  larger  fields  for  the  entrance  of 
women  to  industrial  circles,  and  as  there  is  some  complaint 
as  to  their  lack  of  business  capacity  and  punctuality,  some 
time  must  elapse  before  education  will  become  so  general 
as  to  effect  results  in  changing  this  c<implaint. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
provide  greater  facilities  for  the  superior  education  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  to  institute  a  general  system  of  indus- 
trial education  for  all  ihroughoul  the  country. 

The  time  is  ripe,  men  s  minds  are  prepared,  theories 
have  been  advanced,  and  it  can  be  prophesied  that  the  large 
reforms  in  this  direction  will  have  been  commenced  by 
women  through  the  elementary  efforts  begun  in  some  parts 
toward  teaching  poor  children  to  sew.  There  has  even 
been  some  talk  of  opening  cooking-schools. 

Organization,  or  association  for  benevolent  purposes 
(nearly  always  under  some  phase  of  religious  government), 
has  been  ver>'  generally  carried  out;  and  woman  here,  as 
all  over  the  world,  is  the  recognized  dispenser  of  charity. 
So  far  her  work  has  been  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  tend 
the  sick  and  necessitous,  without  looking  farther  than 
the  momentary  needs ;  but  now,  with  the  growth  of  better 
modes  of  living  generally,  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  and  the  spread  of  greater  literary  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  gaining  strength, 
and  a  larger  philanthropy  is  being  studied,  with  a  view 
to  help  the  unfortunate  to  be  self-helpful.  Although  still 
largely  under  the  active  influence  of  the  church,  this 
spirit  of  association,  either  from  philanthropic  motives 
purely  or  for  higher  education,  is  <ibeying  here,  as  else- 
where, the  impulse  of  to-day  f*>r  cooperation  in  all  direc- 
tions. Judging  by  the  gigantic  strides  made  toward  reforms 
by  women  here,  during  the  short  time  since  the  first  steps 
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were  taken  for  higher  education  that  made  such  progress 
possible,  and  by  the  quickness  of  perception  and  desire 
for  improvement  that  characterize  her,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Spanish-American  woman  may  startle  her  sisi^n 
by  the  advanced  position  she  may  be  able  to  assume  among 
them  when  the  day  shall  come  for  her  to  be  better  known. 
At  present,  communication  is  so  difficult  between  North 
and  South  America,  and  so  convenient  between  X 
America  and  Europe,  that  many  very  intelligent  and  wiu^v 
traveled  persons  in  the  United  States  have  but  vague  ide^is 
of  the  kind  of  civilization  to  be  encountered  among  their 
sister  republics.  If  the  culture  of  a  country  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  place  woman  holds  in  it,  then  the  more 
advanced  of  these  southern  countries  must  be  looked  uptm 
as  poasessing  the  highest  and  lowest  extremes,  both  in  the 
position  woman  has  held  and  in  the  promise  that  is  held 
forth  as  to  the  position  soon  to  be  taken  by  her. 


The  Progress  of  Women  in  England  —  Address  pRi> 
lARED  BY  Helen  Blackburn  of  England,  Read  by 
Harriet  Taylor  Upton  of  Ohio. 


The  progress  of  women  in  England  is  a  large  subject  to 
be  asked  to  undertake  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  minutes, 
yet  the  salient  points  may  be  indicated  by  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  diagram,  with  its  various  ascents  and  depres- 
sions,  and  ascent  again.* 

The  Saxon  period,  we  must  remember,  was  not  one  of 
abiding  peace  —  invasions  and  predator>*  attacks  fill  the  his- 
tory' with  records  of  strife  ;  therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find 
the  idea  which  underlies  all  early  systems  of  jurisprudence, 

•The  diagram  referred  to,  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  progress  erf 
Englishwomen,  is  too  complex  to  be  reproduced  here.  The  line  showing 
the  trend  of  woman'*  advancement  rises  so  abroptly  as  to  forni  an  ahncsst 
perpendicular  ascent  from  the  beginning  of  organized  effort  among  English- 
women, 
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that  the  woman  is  under  the  protection  (mund,  to  quote  the 
Saxon  word)  of  a  man,  still  prev^ailing  in  Saxon  law.  But 
what  we  also  find  is  that  the  idea  of  protection  did  not 
degenerate  into  the  absolute  domination  which  we  find  in 
Indian,  Greek,  and  Roman  law  at  a  corresponding  stage  of 
development.  There  was  something  in  the  conditions  of 
life  in  Saxon  England  which  contributed  to  this.  The 
population  lived  scattered  ;  they  did  not  congregate  in 
camps  or  walled  towns,  whence  the  men  went  out  to  fight 
or  hunt,  but  they  lived,  each  household  in  its  (»wn  home- 
stead, with  its  own  garden,  fields,  and  share  of  common 
land.  In  their  daily  avocations  men  and  M'omen  worked 
side  by  side,  each  working  into  the  other  s  hands,  dependent 
on  each  other  for  mutual  help.  There  is  no  country  which, 
at  a  similar  stage,  .seems  to  have  been  more  favorable  to 
women.  The  Anglo-Saxon  girl  was  left  free  choice  in 
marriage,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mother  was  guardian  of  her 
own  child,  and  women  filled  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility. 

The  figure  of  Hilda  stands  out  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  saintly  women  in  the  whole  course  of  English  history. 
"  Her  prudence  was  so  great/'  says  the  venerable  Bede, 
**  that  her  advice  was  sought  frr>m  far  and  near,  not  only  by 
ordinary  people,  but  kings  and  princes  sought  and  found 
counsel  from  her;""  and  prelates  also,  for  it  was  under  her 
roof  that  the  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  which  allayed 
the  fierce  theological  controversy  about  Easter,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  burning  question  in  the  British  church. 
The  pupils  of  Hilda's  community  were  trained  by  her  to 
thorough  and  conscientious  study —  five  who  became  bishops 
were  among  her  disciples:  for  she  ruled  a  double  com- 
munity of  monks  and  nuns,  as  did  also  St.  Ebba  at  Cold- 
ingham,  St.  Eldreda  at  Ely,  St.  Cuthburga  at  Wimborne — so 
too,  a  centur>^  earlier,  Ireland's  great  St.  Brigid  at  Kildare. 
These  facts  in  themselves  indicate  the  respect  in  which 
women  were  held  by  the  church. 

While  Hilda  thus  represents  the  high  place  accorded  to 
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women  in  religious  matters,  CEthelflaed  is  representative  of 
their  political  influence.  This  "  martial  lady/*  worthy 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  King,  brought  qualities  of  general- 
ship and  statesmanship  to  bear  on  her  troubled  times 
which  enabled  her  to  protect  and  rule  her  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  as  the  old  chronicle  says.  "  with  rightful  dominion," 
A  whole  century  inter\*enes  between  St.  Edith  of  Wil- 
ton  and  St.  Ela  of  Salisbury,  abbess  of  Lacock.  The  eon- 
quest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy  had  meantiiuc^^ 
taken  place,  and  the  feudal  system  had  become  fully  devcl-'^S 
oped»  with  its  two  predominant  ideas  of  hereditary'  rights 
and  duties  and  of  mutual  dependence  of  classes.  These 
conditions  are  well  illustrated  in  the  life  of  this  noble  lady, 
who,  as  hetress  of  the  Earldom  of  Salisbury,  passed  the 
title  on  to  her  husband,  and  after  his  death  by  appi>iotment 
of  the  king,  Henr>'  II L,  filled  the  office,  which  had  bctn 
filled  by  both  her  father  and  her  husband,  that  of  sherif  of 
Wiltshire.  Later  she  became  abbess  of  a  convent  which 
she  had  herself  founded  at  Lacock,  one  of  those  abbeys 
which  were  the  centers  of  culture  for  the  young  ladies  of 
England,  In  these  stately  abodes,  if  they  did  not  learn 
much  as  we  count  learning  by  books,  they  learned  all  such 
domestic  and  healing  arts  as  the  knowledge  of  the  day 
afforded,  and  the  ways  and  courtesies  of  a  well-regulated, 
dignified  ordering  of  life.  They  grew  up  under  the  shelter 
of  a  community  which  had  a  distinct  place  in  the  life  of  its 
generation,  whose  mistress  was  liable  to  be  summoned  to  the 
aid  of  the  sovereign,  sometimes  in  camp,  sometimes  in 
council,  and  wht»,  in  several  instances  that  might  be  men* 
tioned,  herself  held  manorial  courts  and  had  even  power  of 
life  and  death.  These  abbeys  then  were  fit  training-places 
for  those  who  themselves  would  be  called  on  to  fill  respon- 
sible duties,  whether  as  heads  of  their  husbands'  castles,  or 
as  ladies  of  the  manor,  or  as  custodians  of  castles.  The 
shield  on  the  effigy  of  the  Baroness  of  Abergavenny  marlis 
her  out  in  a  unique  manner  as  one  of  those  who  inherited 
the  duties  of  a  knightly  position.    Such,  too.  was  Elizabeth 
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of  Clare,  Countess  of  Ulster,  and  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  wht)  are  worthy  companions  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou  and  the  other  women  w^ho  founded  colleges  at  the 
English  universities;  thus  illustrating  also  the  appreciation 
of  learning  which  many  women  shared  ;  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, Countess  of  Richmond,  being  the  most  remarkable 
among  these  founders,  both  for  her  own  force  of  charac- 
ter and  as  the  mother  of  all  the  Tudors,  There  were  many 
other  w^omen  who  fulfilled  responsible  territorial  duties. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  same  freer  spirit 
which  preserved  the  Saxon  woman  from  the  protection 
which  is  domination  pervaded  also  the  feudal  period,  and 
saved  England  from  adopting  the  '*  Salic  law," 

But  more  than  this,  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  the  medieval  ages  a  parallel  equality  of  treatment 
is  often  to  be  discerned.  The  guilds,  which  form  as  impor- 
tant a  feature  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  as  do  the  friendly  societies  and  trade 
unions  of  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nearly  all  included 
women  as  members,  and  the  *'systren  "  are  named  in  their 
regulations  along  with  the  "  brethren  '*  as  having  the  same 
claims  upon  and  duties  toward  the  guild.  Also,  in  the 
legislation  of  those  centuries  there  is  no  such  classification 
to  be  met  with  as  *'  women  and  young  persons,"*  with  which 
our  modern  factory  acts  have  made  us  so  familiar.  In  the 
statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  IV.  it  is  "man  and 
woman."  "father  and  mother,"  '*son  and  daughter"  that 
we  find.  Professor  Thorokl  Rogers,  in  his  **  Six  Centuries 
of  Work  and  Wages,"  states  that  the  average  w^iges  earned 
by  a  woman  in  agricultural  work  now  are  not  more  than  a 
third  of  what  they  earned  in  relative  value  four  hundred 
3^ears  ago. 

Thus  the  position  of  women  throughout  this  long  period 
of  time  may  be  indicated  by  a  fairly  level  line  moving 
upward  with  the  awakening  of  learning,  to  culminate  in 
the  Elizabethan  era,  w^hen  women  held  the  highest  place  in 
culture  that  they  have  held  at  any  time  until  this  present 
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generation.  There  is  an  assured  dignity  about  the  portraits 
of  the  women  of  the  Tudor  period  which  corresponds  well 
with  the  reputation  for  learning  and  for  intellectual  power  of 
so  many,  of  whom  Margaret  Roper,  Mar>^  Sidney,  and  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Coke  may  be  cited  as  representa- 
tives.  Even  the  substantial  richness  of  the  dress  of  the 
Tudor  ladies  seems  in  harmony  with  the  substantial  cbar- 
acter  of  their  education. 

But  just  before  this  culminating  point  two  institutions  M 
the  medieval  social  fabric  had  been  brought  to  an  abrupt  eon- 
elusion  —  the  monasteries  and  the  guilds.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  destruction  of  such  institutions  upon  society 
was  general,  but  a  reflex  prejudicial  effect  on  women 
becomes  apparent  later  in  the  swift  decline  that  took  place 
during  the  hundred  years  between  the  death  of  Queen  Eli 
beth  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  In  this  period 
have  not  only  to  reckon  with  the  absence  of  educational 
and  protective  institutions,  but  also  with  the  presence  of  the 
Puritan  spirit,  which,  with  its  deep  intensity,  was  limited 
in  its  horizon.  It  scorned  whatever  seemed  to  savor  in  the 
least  degree  of  chivalry  or  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  it  dis. 
couraged  all  that  did  not  harmonize  with  its  dispropor- 
tionate interpretation  of  scriptural  injunctions. 

Of  historic  women  this  period  yields  indeed  no  mean 
number,  but  their  place  in  history  rests  on  grounds  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  Tudor  period.  Able  women, 
with  a  lofty  standard  of  duty,  they  would  have  been  under 
any  circumstances,  but  the  deeds  which  have  earned  them 
distinction  were  drawn  forth  by  the  troublous  character  of 
their  time.  They  show  that  great  individual  heroism  and 
nobility  of  character  can  co-exist  with,  nay.  may  be  per 
fected  by.  the  evils  which  are  shattering  society.  It  is  the 
lesson  of  war,  a  lesson  that  exalts  the  individual  character 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  welUbeing.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  the  house  of  Stuart,  education  stood  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  for  both  men  and  women,  between  the  morbid  narrow- 
ness of  the  Puritan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  reaction  of  a 
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corrupt  court  on  the  other.  What  wonder  that  women  of 
ordinary-  healthy  tastes  kept  quietly  to  their  hnme  circle  of 
duties  I  There  were  no  stirring  events  to  force  them  forth ; 
the  court  repelled  them  from  society,  and  nothing  stimu- 
lated them  to  new  thought  or  enterprise;  nay»  rather 
everv-thing  was  discouraging,  as,  for  instance,  the  powerful 
remonstrance  of  Bishop  Burnet  against  the  proposition  fur 
a  ladies*  college,  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Mary  AstelL 
by  \vhich  that  enlightened  design  was  entirely  frustrated, 
Marv^  Astell,  was,  in  truth,  the  forerunner  of  the  pioneer 
women  of  a  centur}'  later. 

It  is  from  this  period  of  decadence  that  t)ne  of  the  most 
unequal  of  the  laws  of  England  is  to  be  dated,  The  act  of 
Charles  II,  taking  away  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries 
removed  the  last  remnant  nf  the  feudal  regime  and  vested 
the  sole  guardianship  of  children  in  the  father.  In  replacing 
the  old  feudal  system  of  wardship  this  law  simply  ignored 
the  existence  of  mothers.  F^erhaps  women  had  something 
to  answer  for  in  this  oblivion,  but  we  have  already  shown 
how  surrounded  they  were  by  discouragements,  and  those 
are  few  at  all  times  who  can  stand  so  firmly  by  their  rights 
and  by  their  loyalty  as  Aon  Clififord,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
Montgomery,  and  Dorset.  And  so  from  the  height  of  the 
Elizabethan  the  line  of  the  diagram  falls  below  the  Saxon 
level. 

The  next  century  furnishes  little  to  chronicle.  Still, 
though  the  ensuing  years  were  dead  and  dull  for  women, 
the  mothers  of  the  men  who  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  Greater  Britain,  and  building  up  our  parliamentar}-  sys- 
tem at  home,  must  in  many  a  quiet  home  have  preserved 

"  An  air 
Of  life's  kind  purposes  pursued 
With  order'd  freedom,  svweet  and  fair." 


And 


'  Kept  their  own  laws,  which  seera'd  to  b© 
The  fair  5um  of  six  thousand  years' 
Traditions  of  civility/' 
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For  here  and  there  —  as  the  portraits  of  the  eighteenth  cent 
ury  show  —  individual  women  appeared,  who,  each  in  hex 
own  circle,  left  an  abiding  mark.  Such  women  hecome 
more  numerous  as  the  century  advances ;  some  marked  by 
strong  religious  faith,  like  Mrs.  Wesley.  Mrs.  Rowe,  Selnu, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  :  some  marked  by  literary-  capacity, 
like  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Elizabeth  Carter. 
Mrs.  Montague,  and  the  little  company  of  literary*  women 
associated  with  them ;  some  with  the  reforming  spirit,  like 
Hannah  More  and  Mar>'  Wollstonecraft. 

As  the  nineteenth  centur>'  opens,  these  pioneer  women 
become  more  numerous.  Maria  Edge  worth  as  a  novelist  is 
accompanied  by  Fanny  Bumey.  Jane  Austen.  Mrs.  Rodcliifc, 
Miss  Porter,  and  many  more :  Maria  Edgeworth  as  a  writer 
of  juvenile  stories  finds  Mrs.  Trimmer,  Mrs.  BarbaulA 
Anne  and  Jane  Taylor  coming  up  side  by  side  with  her  It 
is  indeed  significant  of  their  discrimination  of  the  true 
value  of  things  that  so  many  of  the  best  women  of  the  time 
devoted  so  much  of  their  best  work  to  books  for  children; 
and  here  Mrs.  Marcet,  Mrs,  Howitt,  and  Miss  MarttneaQ, 
should  be  included,  for  of  all  the  good  work  they  havedcme 
none  is  better  than  the  good  work  they  have  dov.e  for 
young  people. 

This  period  may  be  described  as  the  period  of  jndvvidual 
workers.  Each  one  of  these  remarkable  women  stood  alooc 
in  her  work,  but  with  far-reaching  influence  on  the  culture 
of  the  future.  And  here,  also,  another  significant  circum- 
stance calls  for  notice,  that  those  who  have  had  this  wide 
influence  have  in  so  many  cases  had  exceptional  advantages 
in  their  own  education.  It  was  for  women  generally,  as 
Mrs.  Delany  wrote,  in  1770,  **  rather  a  hardship  on  our  sex 
that  we  have  in  general  our  own  education  to  seek  after  we 
are  grown  up  —  I  mean  as  to  mental  qualifications.'*  But 
there  were  some  who  shared  the  more  robust  teaching 
awarded  to  boys.  Lady  Mar>^  Wortley  Montague  receivi-d 
the  same  education  as  her  brother.  Elizabeth  Carter  was 
educated  by  her  father,  who  made  no  distinction  in  the 
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■idies  of  his  sons  and  daughters.  Hannah  More  learned 
nucb  from  her  father.  Maria  Edge  worth  was  her  father's 
companion  in  all  his  pursuits,  Harriet  Martineau  and 
^lar>''  Carpenter  are  later  instances  of  the  same  thing,  each 
roing  to  the  same  school  and  having^  the  same  lessons  as 

r  brothers. 

Thus  individual  women  were  slowly  preparing  the  way  to 
ig-her  level  of  intellectual  culture,  and  making  it  possible 
what  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  the  exception, 
o  be  at  the  end  of  the  century  almost  the  rule.  But  mean- 
ime  the  low  level  to  which  the  standard  of  interests  for 
Igomen  in  general  had  fallen  had  left  them  defenseless 
Ifainst  a  sweeping  stroke  uf  legislation,  from  which  they 
lave  not  yet  recovered.  The  old  privilege  of  voting  w^hich 
romen  had  enjoyed  in  many  places  under  various  old  local 
ranchises  had  fallen  into  disuse  under  the  discouragements 
»f  all  the  past  periods  of  depression,  and  this  discourage- 
nent  was  sanctioned  and  sealed,  so  to  speak,  politically,  by 
he  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  introduction  of  the  one  word 
'  male  **  (before  persons)  incapacitated  women  from  sharing 
n  any  of  the  new  privileges  nf  the  act.  At  the  time  this 
vas  noticed  by  only  a  very  few,  and  a  similar  strc»ke  followed 
LS  regards  municipal  votes  in  1835  —  yet  both  acts  in  reality 
ontravened  the  old  traditional  principle  that  a  woman 
irhen  placed  by  birth  or  circumstances  in  the  position  of  a 
Qan  should  have  the  rights  and  duties  of  that  position ;  a 
irinciple  by  virtue  of  which,  in  iS^y,  Queen  Victoria 
scended  the  throne. 

The  agitations  against  slavery  and  against  the  corn  laws 
K)th  appealed  strongly  to  wx)men's  interests,  and  both  were 
K>werful  factors  in  the  education  of  thoughtful  minds  in 
he  first  half  of  this  century,  and  prepared  women  for  the 
ssociated  work  in  connection  with  their  own  progress 
Q  public  interests  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
eatures  of  the  second  half  of  this  century.  From  the 
^ear  1848,  when  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderly  founded  Queen's 
College  (Harley  Street,  London)  as  a  school  of  higher  edu- 
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cation  for  girls,  the  line  be^ns  to  rise  and  continues  to 
rise  rapidly. 

Miss  Barbara  Leigh  Smith  (afterw'ard  Madatne  Bodichook 
wrote  her  pamphlet,  *'  A  Summan^  of  the  Laws  Relating  lo 
Women/*  which  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  thought 
on  this  subject*  in  1854-  Her  powerful  mind  brought  rcmsd 
her  a  small  band  of  young  and  earnest  women,  possessed  of 
culture,  of  ardor,  and  of  independent  means,  who  set  thetr 
heads,  their  hands  and  hearts,  their  money,  their  streogth 
and  time,  to  obtain  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to 
married  women,  to  open  new  avenues  of  emplo^nnent  for 
women»  and  to  combat  false  prejudices  against  women '* 
earning  for  themselves. 

The  terrible  wrongs  which  the  then  existing  laws  vtht 
ing  to  the  status  of  married  women  had  brought  on  a 
lady  of  such  conspicuous  talent  and  high  rank  as  the  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  Norton  had  first  drawn  public  attention  to  iht 
cr}4ng  evil  of  perpetuating  laws  which  were  wholly  out  of 
harmony  with  their  time  and  were  virtually  a  sunival  of 
prefeudal  days.  The  aid  of  the  newly  formed  association 
for  promotion  of  social  science,  with  Lord  Brougham  at  its 
head,  was  enlisted  ;  many  petitions  were  sent  to  Parliament 
and  the  agitation  began  which  by  the  successive  acts  of 
1870,  1874,  and  1882  has  at  length  placed  married  women 
on  an  equitable  footing,  with  respect  to  property. 

Meantime  Miss  Leigh  Smith  and  her  associated  workers, 
foremost  among  whom  were  Miss  Rayner  Parkes,  Jessie 
Boucherett,  and  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  aided  by  the  sym- 
pathetic counsel  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  had  in  1858  started  the 
Englishicomcn  s  Journaiy  the  second  shilling  monthly  maga- 
zine in  England.  In  the  following  year  they  opened  afl 
employment  and  registry  office  for  women.  So  began  vrbat 
may  be  described  as  the  period  of  associated  effort  among 
women.  Then  as  the  reform  act  of  1 867  approached,  and 
the  extension  of  the  parliamentary^  franchise  to  householders 
occupied  men  s  minds,  these  women  felt  that  the  time  wa.s 
come  to  make  an  effort  to  press  the  equal  claim  of  women 
to  direct  representation. 
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This  agitation  drew  forth  one  of  those  strong  characters 
that  appear  in  times  of  need.  As  one  of  the  early  band  of 
workers  has  said  to  the  \^Titer  of  this  paper,  alone  they 
never  could  have  borne  the  shots  that  greet  the  advance- 
guard.  *•  She  bore  the  shots;  '*  her  calm  judgment,  joined 
with  an  enthusiasm  too  deep-seated  to  be  daunted,  too  eon- 
trolled  to  be  excited,  made  Lydia  Becker /^r*7r  primips  the 
general  of  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  and  in  her 
hands  it  became  the  pivot  of  all  the  other  movements. 

The  restoration  of  municipal  rights,  the  placing  of  women 
on  equal  terms  with  men  in  the  newly  constituted  school 
boards,  followed  quickly.  The  restoration  (*f  many  old 
educational  endowments,  the  formation  of  public  day- 
schools  for  girls  and  of  colleges  for  women,  the  opening  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  of  university  examinations 
were  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  yet  others  of  the  pioneers. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  pioneers.  Women  like  Florence 
Nightingale,  ^vho  gave  the  impetus  to  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  our  nursing  ;  Miss  Weston,  whose  home 
fbr  sailors  last  year  brought  rest  and  comfort  to  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  of  her  majesty's  navy  ;  Miss 
Robinson,  whose  work  for  soldiers  and  for  soldiers'  families 
is  similarly  extensive ;  Miss  Twining,  who  first  called 
attention  to  the  needs  of  workhouses  for  more  housewifely 
housekeeping ;  Mrs.  Senior,  who  proved  how  the  children 
in  the  nurseries  of  the  state  needed  '*  mothering."  These, 
and  other  women  working  beside  them,  have  given  prac- 
tical proof  that  women  have  organizing  and  administrative 
pK3wers  that  can  be  of  no  mean  service  to  the  state. 

Already  the  rising  generation  of  pupils  of  the  new 
schools  and  colleges  are  bringing  about  practical  refutation 
of  many  favorite  assertif^ns  of  whiit  woman  should  not  do. 
and  could  not  do,  e.  g.,  they  could  not  master  mathematics, 
yet  it  is  the  study  in  which  they  excel !  They  could  not 
paint  great  pictures  or  compose  great  music.  The  works 
exhibited  in  the  Woman*s  Building  tell  how  far  they  have 
advanced  in  both  these  arts  in  a  few  short  years  of  equal 
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Study.     Well  may  women  work  on  in  the  calm  and 
fidence  which  are  strength. 


A  Century  of  Progress  for  Womev  ix  Can,U)A  — A> 
Address  bv  Mary  McDonnell  of  Canada,  Reik^-'^  - 
ATivE  of  the  Dominion  Women's  Christlax  Tl 
ance  Union. 

It  is  diHicalt  to  realize  the  steady  onward  march  made  by 
the  women  of  Canada  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centnnr^ 
Before  that  time  women  entered  ver>-  few  remunendfe 
occupations,  but  now,  with  the  progress  of  the  modern 
industrial  system,  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  thdr 
opportunities.  The  active  interest  women  are  taking  to  aH 
the  great  questions  of  the  day  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Our  women  have  (jrganized  missionary,  philanthropic. 
temperance,  educational,  and  political  associations  on  i 
scale  of  great  magnitude,  without  much  "*  blowing  of  trum- 
pets or  unseemly  toasting."  The  Canadian  woman  sde^Telop- 
ment  haslieen  aided  very  materially  by  the  provincial  enact- 
ments, which  secured  to  her  increased  educational  advan- 
tages, municipal  and  school  suffrage,  more  just  and  humane 
property  rights,  as  well  as  a  right  to  enter  the  professions. 
In  securing  to  women  enlarged  opportunities,  provincial 
law-makers  have  placed  our  young  nation  on  a  higher 
plane,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  civilization  of  a 
nation  may  be  ascertained  to^ay  more  truly  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  of  its  women  than  by  its  consump- 
tion of  coal,  lumber,  or  pig-iron. 

Therefore,  while  under  heavy  obligations  to  our  provin- 
cial Parliament  for  past  favors,  we  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  question  of  women's  further  advancement 
should  receive  its  thoughtful  consideration.  The  woman 
suffrage  question  is  now  world-wide,  and  the  women  who 
have  led  the  Canadian  contingent  have  had  the  moral  sup- 
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port  of  the  best  men  of  Canada.  Thus  encouraged,  we  are 
proud  to  say  that  we  have  kept  pace  with  the  women  of 
other  countries. 

But  the  steps  of  progress  already  achieved  were  not 
gained  without  a  struggle,  as  the  pioneers  are  ready  to 
attest.  From  the  married  woman  s  property  act  of  1S72, 
down  to  the  latest  conquest,  the  right  of  women  to  practice 
law\  every  right  claimed  has  been  contested;  ridicule.  maK 
ice,  indifference,  and  conser\'atism  have  in  turn  been  met 
and  surmounted,  until  now  the  question  of  woman's  com- 
plete political  enfranchisement  stands  before  every  legis- 
lative body  in  Canada,  and  challenges  final  consideration. 

In  its  progress  it  has  benefited  all  and  injured  none. 
The  right  to  earn,  hold,  enjoy,  and  devise  property  are 
proud  and  notable  gains.  The  doors  <if  colleges  and  uni- 
versities no  longer  creak  their  dismay  at  the  approach  of 
women.  New  avenues  of  self-support  have  been  found 
and  profitably  entered  upon.  In  public  affairs  Canadian 
women  receive  large  recognition  ;  at  the  present  time  we 
have  women  on  high  and  public  school  boards ;  and  in  the 
management  of  business  affairs  %vomen  have  demonstrated 
to  the  public  that  they  have  heads  as  well  as  hearts. 

Ever}'  step  thus  far  taken  tn  enlarge  the  sphere  of  women 
has  been  a  benefit  to  her,  to  man.  and  to  s(jciety.  We  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  stopping  here.  Just  at  this  point  it 
would  be  quite  in  order  to  consider  a  few  objections  met 
with  by  the  advocates  of  women's  enfranchisement  in 
Canada. 

Objectors  urge  disability  to  perform  military  service  as 
fatal  to  full  citizenship,  but  would  not  consent  to  resign 
their  own  rights,  even  when  they  have  passed  the  age  of 
conscription,  nor  question  those  of  Quakers,  wht)  will  not 
fight,  or  of  professional  men  or  civic  officials,  who,  like 
mothers,  are  regarded  as  of  more  value  to  the  nation  at 
home.  They  cite  the  physical  superiority  of  man,  but 
-would  not  agree  to  disfranchise  the  halt,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  or  the  sick. 
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Since  questions  of  peace,  of  arbitration,  and  of  leooodlia^ 
lion  have  superseded  those  of  war  and  conquest*  physical 
force  is  at  a  discount.  Reason  and  justice  applied  \o 
human  affairs  mark  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  ceniun 
and,  as  has  been  demonstrated  recently,  wars  may  be 
avoided  with  safety  and  honor  to  a  nation.  3dany  of  us 
think  that  the  money  now  expended  on  military  equipmtr 
might  be  diverted  into  more  useful  channels. 

Men  regard  the  manly  head  of  the  family  as  its  proper 
representative,  but  would  not  exclude  the  adult  sons. 

They  are  dismayed  by  a  vision  of  women  in  attendance 
at  caucuses  at  late  hours  of  the  night,  but  enjoy  their  pres- 
ence at  entertainments  and  balls  until  early  dawn.  They 
are  shocked  at  the  thought  of  women  at  political  meetinjns^ 
but  in  Canada  women  have  attended  such  meetings  for 
years  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  those  in  charge,  and  the 
influence  of  their  presence  has  been  for  good. 

The  often-urged  fear  that  only  the  degraded  would  vote, 
while  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  would  stand  aloof,  is 
fully  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  former  class  ha\*e  never 
asked  for  the  ballot,  while  the  women  who  ask  for  full  suf- 
frage are  from  among  the  most-honored  women  in  Canada. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  only  the  strong-minded  would  vote. 
We  can  see  no  objection  to  this  provided  the  line  be  drawn 
irrespective  of  sex. 

Men  would  not  like  to  see  women  exposed  to  the  gross- 
ness  and  \ailgarity  of  public  life,  they  tell  us,  or  have  her 
encounter  the  mugh  element  one  meets  at  the  polls.  Wlien 
we  who  have  mingled  among  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life  hear  men  talk  of  sheltering  women  from  the 
rough  winds  and  revolting  scenes  of  real  life,  we  pauiie 
and  wonder  if  they  know  whereof  they  speak,  for  it  seems 
to  us  that  whatever  the  man  may  be,  he  is  known  to  the 
woman.  She  is  the  companion  not  only  of  the  accom- 
plished statesman,  the  orator,  and  the  scholar,  but  of  the 
vile,  the  vulgar,  yes,  and  the  bnital ;  all  these  classes  are 
bound  by  the  ties  of  family  to  sc^me  women,  and  if  a  man 
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lows  out  what  he  is  anywhere,  it  is  at  his  own  hearthstone ; 

rsides,  the  women  who  have  voted  for  years  in  municipal 
md  school  elections  attest  that  even  the  most  degraded 
ire  a  little  more  manly  at  the  polls  than  elsewhere.     This 

quite  natural,  for  in  the  eyes  of  men  women  voters  rank 
luch  higher  than  the  disfranchised  class. 

Those  in  power  always  manifest  nervous  unrest  when- 
ever new  claims  are  made  by  those  out  of  power,  even 
though  the  request  of  the  claimants  may  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable. They  imagine  that  if  the  request  of  the  claimant 
be  granted^  they  must  of  necessity  sacrifice  something  that 
they  already  possess;  they  can  not  divest  themselves  of 
the  idea  that  individual  rights  are  very  much  like  land, 
stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  and  that  if  every  new  claim- 
ant is  satisfied  the  supply  must  in  time  run  out,  forgetting 
the  fact  that  in  this  case  it  is  individual  rights,  and  that 
though  thousands  of  women  may  be  deprived  of  the  ballot 
their  poverty  in  this  respect  does  not  add  to  the  man's 
wealth. 

We  are  told  that  the  right  of  suffrage  inheres  in  the 
people  ;  w^oraen  are  people.  Again,  it  is  said  law  to  bind 
all  should  be  assented  to  by  all ;  for  that  reason  women 
should  have  a  voice  in  selecting  those  who  make  the  law. 

Men  claim  the  right  of  the  governed  and  the  taxed  to  a 
voice  in  determining  by  whom  they  shall  be  governed,  and 
to  what  extent  taxed.  What  justification  can  be  offered  for 
the  exclusion  of  women  ?  Women  work  in  the  home,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  place  is  solely  in  the  home,  any 
more  than  that  the  farmer  should  never  leave  his  farm,  the 
mechanic  his  shop,  the  teacher  his  desk,  the  clergyman  his 
study,  or  the  professional  man  his  ofhce  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  his  views  at  the  ballot-box. 

It  is  not  enough  that  men  assert  the  superiority  of  Cana- 
dian w^omen  in  intelligence  and  virtue.  We  want  them  to 
consider  the  gain  to  the  country  in  their  further  advance- 
ment. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  have  come  to  feel  that  a  voice  in 
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the  laws  is  indispensable.  Experience  has  fully  proved  lo 
us  that  the  influence  which  we  are  said  to  possess  is  vague 
and  somewhat  powerless  until  coined  into  law,  and  that 
without  a  direct  voice  in  legislation  women*s  influence  is 
eventually  lost  If  we  have»  as  is  claimed,  influence,  we 
should  also  share  in  the  responsibility,  even  as  we  now  share 
with  man  in  his  education,  his  amusements,  his  work,  and 
his  religion.  When  w^e  are  told  that  politics  are  unclean,  as 
a  remedy  we  would  suggest  cleaner  politicians.  We 
share  in  the  fears  of  our  opponents  that  politics  w^ll  d 
women  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  women  will  purify 
politics.  When  w^omen  vote,  the  character  of  candidates  will 
be  more  closely  scrutinized  and  better  oflicers  will  be  chosen 
to  administer  the  law^s.  The  polls  too  will  be  freed  from 
the  vulgarity  and  coarseness  which  now^  too  often  surround 
them,  and  the  polling  booths,  instead  of  being  in  stables  and 
kindred  places  (now  thought  quite  good  enough  for  the 
electorate),  would  then  be  located  in  more  attractive  centers. 
We  believe  that  when  woman  takes  her  place  in  the  body 
politic,  politics  will  be  invested  with  a  dignity  and  serious- 
ness worthy  the  science  of  government- 
Man  has  done  well  in  his  onward  march,  but  man  alone 
can  not  grasp  the  needs  of  a  whole  humanity. 

Political  questions  do  not  mean  merely  questions  of 
finance,  of  currency,  of  tariffs,  and  of  railways.  The  great 
questions  of  the  future  will  be  economic  and  social  one*;. 
Moral  questions  also  are  involved,  and  deeply  involved,  in 
politics. 

We  often  hear  it  asserted  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
the  voice  of  God.  If  that  be  true  the  voice  of  God  has 
never  yet  been  heard  in  human  governments,  for  half  the 
race  is  silent. 
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I  Century  of  Progress  for  Women  in  Canada  — An 
Address  by  A,  M.  Blakely  of  Canada,  Representa- 
tive OF  THE  Dominion  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ANCE  Union. 
The  previous  speaker  has  given  such  an  eloquent  and 
jxhaustive  paper  on  the  progress  of  women  in  Canada  in 
general  that  she  has  not  left  much  for  me  to  say.  I  shall 
Jierefore  confine  my  remarks  to  the  women  of  my  ow*n 
lorthwestem  province,  Manitoba. 

We  have  large  numbers  of  bright,  intelligent  women,  who 
mve  come  from  some  of  the  best  homes  of  our  eastern  prov- 
inces. Many  of  them  are  decidedly  more  conservative 
than  our  American  sisters,  but  are  gradually  coming  to  the 
Tont  on  the  woman  question  in  all  its  phases. 

We  have  already  municipal  and  school  suffrage.  We 
aave  not  yet  had  a  woman  elected  to  a  school  board,  but 
Dne  school  district  has  a  lady  servdng  as  secretary  and 
ireasurer.  The  professions  of  teaching  and  medicine  are 
Dpen  to  our  women.  Our  provincial  university  admits 
w'omen,  and  from  year  to  year  numbers  of  them  take  the 
iegree  of  B.  A. 

I  am  sorr>'  to  say  the  legal  profession  has  not  yet  opened 
ts  doors  to  our  women.  The  civil  service,  however,  is  open 
:o  women.  In  this  department  w^e  have  one  bright  ex- 
imple.  The  accountant  of  the  educational  department  is 
I  woman.  She  has  full  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  the 
arge  legislative  grant  for  our  public  schools  throughout 
he  province.  She  has  performed  her  work  in  such  a  way 
IS  to  reflect  credit  on  her  sex,  and  to  show  that  women  are 
juite  as  capable  as  men  of  filling  such  positions. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  women  of  Manitoba  are  more 
conservative  than  the  women  of  the  United  States.  This 
^as  clearly  demonstrated  last  winter  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
when  I  was  arranging  to  hold  the  woman's  mock  parliament, 
:o  bring  the  question  of  full  suffrage  for  women  before  the 
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people,  just  previous  to  petitioning  our  local  legisUtnre  for 
the  same. 

The  idea  was  a  new  one.  I  met  with  no  little  oppositicnL 
Some  of  our  women  thought  it  would  be  placing  ounselvts 
in  too  conspicuous  a  position  to  appear  before  the  public  as 
a  parliament  of  women.  After  much  difficulty  I  secured  ibe 
cooperation  of  twenty-four  earnest  Christian  women.  We 
held  our  mock  parliament  in  the  opera  house,  and  conducted 
it  in  accordance  >^nth  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  k»cal 
legislature,  A^ith  the  one  exception  that  we  opened  the 
session  with  prayer.  We  had  five  clever  lady  speakers,  three 
on  the  government  side  and  two  on  the  opposition.  Of  course 
our  bill  for  full  franchise  was  made  a  government  meaaire. 
The  members  of  our  local  legislature,  which  was  then  ia 
session,  omitted  their  own  evening  session  and  came  in  a  body 
to  our  parliament,  accepting  the  front  seats,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  them.  They  were  both  surprised  and  delighted 
with  the  strong  arguments  and  eloquence  of  the  lady  speak- 
ers, and  went  away  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  women 
are  quite  as  well  qualified  as  men  to  conduct  a  parliamenL 
This  entertainment  did  more  to  educate  the  people  of  our 
province  on  the  franchise  question  than  years  of  ordinary 
agitation  could  have  done.  A  few  days  later,  when  our 
resolution  came  before  the  house,  not  one  speaker  opposed 
the  principle  of  the  resolution.  They  promised  to  give  us 
full  suffrage  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  that  women 
really  wanted  it.  They  did  not  wish  to  impose  any  added 
responsibility  on  us  that  we  might  not  want.  Our  Canadian 
legislators  are  so  considerate.  I  presume  you  find  them 
equally  so  in  the  United  States. 

Our  province  of  Manitoba  is  still  young,  and  our  numbers 
comparatively  small,  but  with  the  high  moral  sentiment  and 
the  courage  of  their  con\actions  that  many  of  our  women 
have  we  expect  and  intend  to  take  no  second  place  to  any 
province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  to  any  state  in  this 
grand  republic,  on  the  woman  question. 
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DISCUSSION  r>F    THE  SAME  SUBJECT  h\  MRS.  JOHN  HARVIE  OF 
CANADA,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 

ITIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  CANADA. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  wonderful  change  came  upon 
r  women,  and  the  first  woman's  foreign  mLssionar}- 
society  in  Canada  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 
That  society  has  grown  year  by  year,  and  has  sent  mis- 
sionaries all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  not  denomi* 
national,  and  three  years  ago  it  died  a  graceful,  natural 
death  because  ever)'  single  denomination  in  Canada  had 
organized  its  woman  s  board  of  missions.  Last  year  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  connection  with  the  Meth* 
odist  church  raised  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  to  send  the 
gospel  \o  China  and  Japan  and  the  Northwest,  and  this 
year  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  church  has  raised  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars. 
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DISCUSSION   CONTINUED     BY     EMH.V    CUMMINGS   OF  CANADA. 

We  have  other  women  in  Canada  besides  white  women, 
and  I  am  going  ti>  tell  you  something  alK>ut  the  Indian 
women,  I  visited  some  Indians  two  years  ago  who  are 
now  in  the  same  condition  that  the  Ontario  Indians  were 
one  hundred  years  ago.  I  visited  several  tribes  of  Indians 
who   in  dress    and    habits   were  thorough  savages. 

The  women  are  intensely  fond  of  their  children,  and  if  a 
child  dies  they  cut  their  legs  in  long  gashes,  and  go  around 
uttering  piercing  cries  of  sorrow.  To  appease  the  great 
spirit  of  the  sun  they  chop  off  their  fingers  sometimes.  I 
saw  many  women  with  their  fingers  chopped  off  for  this 
purpose. 

I  saw  other  Indians  who  bad  been  in  contact  with  white 
people  only  a  very  few  years.     Something  like  ten  years 
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ago  they  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  government,  and 
others  have  been  in  contact  with  civilization  U^r  aboui  forty 
years.  They  live  in  neat  homes  and  have  nice  little  Urms. 
A  great  many  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  they  art 
wonderfully  advanced  when  you  think  it  is  only  forty 
years  since  they  were  like  the  others  I  have  spoken  of. 

Coming  down  to  Ontario,  let  me  tell  you  with  pride  that 
we  have  there  an  Indian  woman  who  is  a  noted  p<K:iess, 
who  stands  high  in  literature,  whose  contributidns  to 
literature  you  have  often  read,  I  am  sure — Pauline  Johnson 
by  name.  She  is  a  great  elocutionist,  and  is  welcomed  by 
large  audiences  wherever  she  may  appear.  Her  sister, 
also,  though  not  a  poetess  or  an  orator,  is  highly  thought  of 
in  literature,  and  has  contributed  to  a  great  many  maga- 
zines. To  show  that  these  women  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  advanced,  I  might  say  that  at  our  last  years 
missionary^  meeting  two  delegates  came  from  an  Indian 
woman's  missionary  society,  and  although  they  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  what  was  said,  a  lady  interpreted  for 
them,  and  they"  discussed  all  the  questions  and  voted  jti^ 
as  intelligently  as  any  white  woman  in  that  audience. 


The  Progress  of  Women  in  New  South  Wall>  — 

DRESS   BY   C,  C.   MoNTEFIORE  OF   SYDNEY,   NEW   SoiTH 

Wales. 

It  will  perhaps  not  be  surprising  to  those  who  see  the 
part  played  by  women  in  the  United  States  to  learn  thai 
in  the  Australian  colonies  also  women  have  for  some  time 
past  taken  a  share  in  the  literary,  artistic,  and  university 
life  of  our  great  cities.  The  principal  universities  haw 
thrown  open  their  doors  to  women  students,  who  have  not 
been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus 
offered  them.  There  are  at  present  over  ninety  students 
at  the  Sydney  University,  some  studying  for  medical  and 
others  for  art  degrees.      Two    women   who   obtained  the 
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degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  Sydney  University  were  last  year 
appointed  tutors  to  the  women  students.  There  are  already 
two  women  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Sydney,  who  passed 
all  their  examinations  at  the  Sydney  University  in  a  most 
creditable  manner.  One  woman  who  obtained  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  science  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Ipswich 
Girls*  Grammar  School. 

A  considerable  number  of  women  are  now  engaged  in 
the  active  pursuit  of  journalism  as  a  profession,  and  from 
among  them  and  other  women  «>f  literary  tastes  has  sprung 
the  Women's  Literary  Society,  which,  inaugurated  in  the 
year  1890  with  thirteen  members,  now  numbers  over  a 
hundred,  and  at  its  bi-monthly  meetings  debates  on  various 
literary  and  social  subjects  are  held. 

At  the  recent  spring  exhibition  of  the  Art  Society  of 
New  South  Wales,  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-one  exhibitors 
forty-one  were  women.  In  music,  toward  which  there  is  a 
strong  leaning  throughout  Australia,  the  women  of  Xcw 
South  Wales  have  not  been  behindhand.  Examinations  in 
connection  with  Trinity  College,  London,  are  held  annually 
in  Sydney,  a  large  proportion  of  women  being  among  the 
successful  candidates.  In  the  Sydney  Amateur  Orchestral 
Society  there  are  several  women  among  the  first  and  second 
violins. 

Nor  have  the  women  of  New  South  Wales  shown  them- 
selves behind  in  their  interest  in  political  matters,  as  is 
proved  by  the  existence  of  a  womanhood  suffrage  league, 
which  was  established  in  1891,  and  now  numbers  close  upon 
five  hundred  members.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
report  of  this  league  for  1893  was  printed  at  an  office  con- 
ducted by  women. 

There  is  also  a  ladies'  sanitary  association  in  Sydney 
which  is  doing  useful  work  by  the  dissemination  of 
hygienic  principles  among  the  poorer  classes. 

If  this  brief  record  of  women's  progress  in  New  South 
Wales  should  seem  small  and  insignificant  it  must  be  borne 
in   mind   that  these  colonies  are,  comparatively  .speaking, 
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young,  and  that  it  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that 
there  has  been  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
faculties  among  either  men  or  women. 


Our  DEiiT  to  Zurich  — Address  bv  Helen  D.  Webster 
OF  Massachusetts,   Professor  in  Welleslev  Col. 

LEGE. 

This  subject,  "  Our  Debt  to  Zurich,"  was  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Frau  Dr.  Emilie  Kempin.  Frau  Doctor  Kempin 
does  not  appear,  and  I  must  express  my  deep  regret  that  she 
is  not  here.  I  wish  every  one  of  you  might  hear  what  we 
all  want  to  know  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Kempin,  and  my 
reason  for  wishing  this  is  that  Frau  Doctor  Kempin  has  had 
a  remarkable  and  unique  experience  at  the  University  of 
Zurich.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  law  at  this 
imiversity.  You  know  the  saying  that  it  is  an  ill  wind 
which  blows  no  one  good,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I 
can  make  use  of  her  absence  to  say  something  about  her. 
I  was  myself  a  student  in  the  school  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Zurich  at  the  time  when  Frau  Doctor 
Kempin  first  made  her  request  to  be  admitted  to  the  depart- 
ment of  law  at  this  university  as  a  professor.  The  request 
was  a  great  surprise  to  the  faculty  of  the  university,  and 
immediately,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  answer  this 
question,  they  said,  '*  Can  we  admit  a  woman  to  teach  our 
men  law  ?  **  They  referred  to  their  statutes,  and  there  they 
saw  that  German  word  '*  Mann  "  —  only  the  word  *'  Mann  *'; 
only  men  might  teach  at  the  University  of  Zurich.  Then 
there  came  the  question,  *'  Is  a  woman  a  man?*'  This  they 
considered  and  considered :  and  as  in  every  question  there 
are  two  sides,  the  one  side  said  the  German  woman  is  a 
man  ;  the  other  side  said  the  German  woman  is  not  a  man ; 
and  the  larger  number  said  the  latter*  and  so  for  a  time 
Frau  Doctor  Kempin  was  not  allowed  to  read  law  to  the 
university  students  of  Zurich.     Did  Frau  Doctor  Kempin 
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immediately  retire  into  a  corner  and  say*  **  Very  well ;  then 
I  can  not  *'  ?  No.  She  then  said,  **  I  can  read  lectures  of 
law  wherever  I  will."  She  announced  that  in  the  dining- 
room  of  a  neighboring  place  she  would  read  lectures  on 
law  \  if  students  wished  to  come  and  hear  her  they  might 
oome.  and  that  is  M*hat  actually  happened.  She  did  read 
lectures  on  law,  and  there  were  students  who  went  to 
hear  her.  After  that  she  came,  as  doubtless  you  all  know, 
to  the  United  States  of  America  to  arouse  an  interest  here 
among  women  to  study  law.  She  remained  in  New  York 
City  for  two  years  stirring  up  the  women  to  do  what  they 
could  toward  making  a  school  of  law  for  women.  After  she 
had  finished  this  work  she  returned  to  Zurich,  and  again 
she  put  the  old  question  to  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  "Will  you  allow  me  to  read  as  a  Privat 
Doccntr'  The  question  was  now  for  a  second  time  dis- 
cussed. It  was  discussed  by  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Zurich;  it  was  discussed  by  the  authorities  on  education 
for  the  Republic  of  Switzerland^  and  the  answer  was»  **\Ve 
can  not  justly  exclude  women  from  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Zurich."  Now  Doctor  Ivempin,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Zurich  ;  one  of  the  first 
women  who  ever  have  taught  in  a  European  university  — 
at  least  I  will  not  say  ever,  but  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
And  now  about  our  university.  Our  university,  as  you 
know  through  this  experience,  has  done  its  utmost  for 
women ;  and  what  more  can  a  university  do  than  to  teach 
women  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  teach  ?  She  has  shown 
her  faith  in  w^omen  by  doing  them  Justice,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  wished  to  pay  to  the  University  at 
Zurich  our  grateful  homage.  The  position  which  the  uni- 
versity holds  toward  woman  is  a  most  praiseworthy  one. 
It  is  not  merely  because  she  admits  women  to  all  her 
privileges  on  the  same  conditions  on  w^hich  she  admits 
men,  for  in  this  she  is  not  alone — other  institutions  do  that; 
but  it  is  because  she  has  done  it  simply  because  it  is  the 
just  thing  to  do.     It  is  not  because  hosts  of  women  have 
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besieged  her  doors  and  have  clamored  for  admission  tmtil 
she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  admit  them,  but  she  bas 
done  it  because  it  was  the  simple,  the  natural,  the  right 
thing  to  do,  to  admit  them  to  the  advantages  of  the  student 
and  to  the  privileges  of  the  teacher. 

At  the  time  that  the  news  reached  the  United  States  that 
Frau  Doctor  Kempin  had  been  admitted  to  the  teaching  corps 
of  the  University  of  Zurich  it  happened  that  in  the  city 
of   Boston   the  president  of   Harv^ard    University  was  ad- 
dressing large  audiences  on  the  subject  of  education.    In 
one  of  his  lectures  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  in  woi 
colleges  the  equipment  was  poor  and  the  teaching  fi 
was  of  an  inferior  quality ;   that,   although   women   had 
colleges,  yet  men  had  the  best  colleges.     We  did  not  leani 
that  this  distinguished  lecturer  brought  out  this  point  for 
the  sake  of  showing  the  unfairness  of  the  condition:  «c 
did  not  learn  that  he  himself  thought  that  it  ought  to  be 
otherwise ;    we  did    not   hear  him   say   that   that    schuol 
which  has  grown  up  by  the  side  of  Harvard  University. 
and  which  has  shown  itself  worthy  in  every  respect,  pre- 
eminently worthy  to  become  an  organic  part  of  Harvard 
University,  ought  to  share  the  best  things  which  the  men 
of  Harvard  enjoy.     How  great  the  contrast  between  these 
two  great  universities  I     The  women  of  the  world  owe  it  to 
the  University  of  Zurich  that  she  has  struck  the  key-note 
of  justice  to  women^  thus  making  the  false  note  of  injustice 
the  more    distinctly   heard   around   the   world.     It  is  not 
merely  in  the  fact  that  Zurich  teaches  women*  and  also 
does  not  deny  them  the  opportunity  to  teach  in  her  walls, 
that  she  has  made  the  women  of  all  the  world  her  debtors. 
It  is  in  what  she  teaches,  no  less  than  in  the  fact  that  she 
allows  women  to   learn,   that  she  has  made  women  her 
debtors.     She  teaches,  first  of  all,  the  art  of  plain  living 
and  high  thinking.     She  teaches  devotion  to  learning  and 
to  science.     It  is  not  on  her  boat^crews,  it  is  not  on  her 
trained  athletes  that  she  relies  for  distinction.    She  does  not 
furnish  entertainments  for  the  diversion  of  her  students. 
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She  does  not  provide  amusement  for  the  public  in  order 
to  win  public  favor.  It  is  in  the  achievements  of  her 
ablest  professors,  in  the  new  recruits  which  she  brings 
to  the  cause  of  science,  that  she  crowns  her  hope.  It  is  in 
truly  cultivating  her  best  intellectual  power,  in  propagating 
knowledge,  and  in  extending  the  bounds  of  the  known 
through  original  investigation  and  research,  that  she  looks 
for  her  success.  Let  the  women  of  the  world  rejoice  that 
opportunities  like  these  are  accessible  to  them.  Let  them 
not  forget  that  with  all  such  new  privileges  which  come  to 
them  their  responsibility  is  so  much  increased.  Let  them 
remember  that  the  coming  centuries  are  going  to  answer 
the  question  which  has  been  so  often  asked  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  *'Are  women  capable  of  performing  the 
tasks  which  require  serious  effort  <if  the  intellect  ?  " 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT  BY  KIRSTINE  FKED- 
ERIKSEN  OF  DENMARK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DANSK 
KVINDESAMFUND. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  repeat  one  of  the  sayings  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lady  who  was  telling  us  about  the  studies  and 
the  universities  of  Europe?  I  want  to  repeat  this  saying 
because  I  do  want  you  not  to  misunderstand  it,  as  you 
might.  She  said  that  Frau  Doctor  Kempin  of  Zurich  was 
one  of  the  first  ladies  to  teach  in  a  university  of  Europe, 
and  I  want  it  to  be  impressed  on  you  that  she  is  not  the 
first.  The  first  was  Pn>fessor  Karlensky,  Russian  born, 
called  to  Sweden ;  and  this  lady  died  two  years  ago,  in  her 
thirty- fourth  year.  I  think  she  has  achieved  as  much  as 
himdreds  of  other  wnmen  together.  She  obtained  the  very 
highest  prize  in  mathematics  in  Paris,  and  did  the  work  so 
well  that  the  prize  was  doubled,  for  they  did  not  know  it 
-was  a  woman  when  they  awarded  it  to  her.  And  she  has 
made  herself  noted  as  one  of  the  very  best  novelists  of 
Europe ;  and  when  she  died  she  was  mourned  not  only  in 
Scandinavia,  but  to  the  farthest  parts  of  Europe. 
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The  Intellectual  Progress  of  the  Colored  Womdj 
OF  the  United  States  slxce  the  Exlvncipatiok 
Proclamation  —  An  Address  by  Fannie  Barrier 
Williams  of  Illinois. 

Less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  term  progress  as  apphed 
to  colored  women  of  African  descent  in  the  United  States 
would  have  been  an  anomaly.  The  recognition  of  that 
tenn  to-day  as  appropriate  is  a  fact  full  of  interesting  signifi. 
cance.  That  the  discussion  of  progressive  womanhood 
this  great  assemblage  of  the  representative  women  of 
world  is  considered  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the 
colored  women's  status  is  a  most  noteworthy  evidence  that 
we  have  not  failed  to  impress  ourselves  on  the  higher  side 
of  American  life. 

Less  is  known  of  our  women  than  of  any  other  class  of 
Americans. 

No  organization  of  far-reaching  influence  for  their  special 
advancement,  no  conventions  of  women  to  take  note  of 
their  progress,  and  no  special  literature  reciting  the  inci- 
dents, the  events,  and  all  things  interesting  and  instructive 
concerning  them  are  to  be  found  among  the  agencies  direct- 
ing their  career.  There  has  been  no  special  interest  in 
their  peculiar  condition  as  native-bom  American  women. 
Their  power  to  affect  the  social  life  of  America,  either  for 
good  or  for  ill,  has  excited  not  even  a  speculative  interest. 

Though  there  is  much  that  is  sorrowful,  much  that  is 
wonderfully  heroic,  and  much  that  is  romantic  in  a  peculiar 
way  in  their  histor\',  none  of  it  has  as  yet  been  told  as  evi- 
dence of  what  is  possible  for  these  women.  How  few*  of  the 
happy,  prosperous,  and  eager  living  Americans  can  appre- 
ciate what  it  all  means  to  be  suddenly  changed  from  irre- 
sponsible bondage  to  the  responsibility  of  freedom  and 
citizenship ! 

The  distress  of  it  all  can  never  be  told,  and  the  pain  of  it 
all  can  never  be  felt  except  by  the  victims,  and  by  those 


women 
been  consecrated  to  the  wplh      ^ 
from  a  long-enforced  degradation. 

The  American  people  have  always  been  impatient  of 
ig^norance  and  poverty.  They  believe  with  Emerson  that 
"America  is  another  word  for  opportunity,"  and  for  that 
reason  success  is  a  virtue  and  poverty  and  ignorance  are 
inexcusable.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  our  women 
have  excited  no  general  sympathy  in  the  strtiggle  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  demoraHzati<jn  of  slavery. 
This  new  life  of  freedom,  with  its  far-reaching  respon-- 
sibilities,  had  to  be  learned  by  these  children  of  darkness 
mostly  without  a  guide,  a  teacher,  or  a  friend*  In  the  mean 
fvocabularj'  of  slavery  there  was  no  definition  of  any  of  the 
virtues  of  life.  The  meaning  <»f  such  precious  terms  as 
marriage,  wife,  family,  and  home  could  not  be  learned  in  a 
school-house.  The  blue-back  speller,  the  arithmetic,  and 
the  copy-book  contain  no  magical  cures  for  inherited  inapt- 
itudes for  the  moralities.  Yet  it  must  ever  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  human  history  how 
promptly  and  eagerly  these  suddenly  liberated  women 
tried  to  lay  hold  upon  all  that  there  is  in  human  excel- 
lence. There  is  a  touching  pathos  in  the  eagerness  of 
these  millions  of  new  home-makers  to  taste  the  blessedness 
of  intelligent  womanhood.  The  path  of  progress  in  the 
picture  is  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  to  view  these  trustful  and 
zealous  students  of  freedom  and  civilization  striving  to 
overtake  and  keep  pace  with  women  whose  emancipation 
has  been  a  slow  and  painful  process  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  longing  to  be  something  better  than  they  were  when 
freedom  found  them  has  been  the  most  notable  character- 
istic in  the  development  of  these  women.  This  constant 
striving  for  equality*'  has  given  an  upward  direction  to  all 
the  activities  of  colored  women. 

Freedom  at  once  widened  their  vision  beyond  the  mean 
cabin  life  of  their  bondage.  Their  native  gentleness,  good 
cheer,  and   hopefulness   made  them  susceptible  to  those 
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teachings  that  make  for  intelligence  and  righteousness. 
SuUenness  of  disposition,  hatefulness,  and  revenge  against 
the  master  class  because  of  two  centuries  <*(  ilUtreatmeut 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  our  women. 

But  a  better  view  of  what  our  women  are  doing  and 
w^bat  their  present  status  is  may  be  had  by  noticing  some 
lines  of  progress  that  are  easily  verifiable. 

First  it  should  be  noticed  that  separate  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  colored  women  are  not  easih^  obtainable. 
Among  the  white  women  of  the  countr\-  independence, 
progressive  intelligence*  and  definite  interests  ha%"e  done 
so  much  that  nearly  every  fact  and  item  illustrative  of  their 
progress  and  status  is  classified  and  easily  acc-essible.  (Thn* 
women,  on  the  contrar\%  have  had  no  advantage  of  interests 
peculiar  and  distinct  and  separable  from  those  of  men  that 
have  yet  excited  public  attention  and  kindly  recognition. 

In  their  religious  life,  however,  our  women  show  a  pro- 
gressiveness  parallel  in  every  important  particular  to  thai 
of  white  women  in  all  Christian  churches.  It  has  ahvrtv 
been  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  the  Christian  church  that  the  colored 
people  are  so  susceptible  to  a  religion  that  marks  the  high- 
est point  of  blessedness  in  human  history. 

Instead  of  finding  witchcraft,  sensual  fetiches,  and  ihe 
coarse  superstitions  of  savagery  possessing  our  women, 
Christianity  found  them  with  hearts  singularly  tender, 
sympathetic,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  its  doctrines. 
Their  .superstitions  were  not  deeply  ingrained,  but  were  of 
the  same  s«3rt  and  nature  that  characterize  the  devotees  of 
the  Christian  faith  everywhere. 

While  there  has  been  but  little  progress  tow^ard  the 
growing  rationalism  in  the  Christian  creeds,  there  has  been 
a  marked  advance  toward  a  greater  refinement  of  conce 
tion,  good  taste,  and  the  proprieties.  It  is  our  young  women 
coming  out  of  the  schools  and  academies  that  have  l)een 
insisting  upon  a  more  godly  and  cultivated  ministry.  It  is 
the  young  women  of  a  new  generation  and  new  inspirations 
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lat  are  making  tramps  of  the  ministers  who  once  domi- 

ited  the  colored  church,  and  whose  intelligence  and  piety 
^ere  mostly  in  their  lungs.  In  this  new  and  growing  relig- 
ms  life  the  colored  people  have  laid  hold  of  those  sweeter 
influences  of  the  King's  Daughters,  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor and  Helping  Hand  societies,  which  are  doing  much 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  worship  and  to  magnify  all  that  there 
is  blessed  in  religion. 

Another  evidence  of  growing  intelligence  is  a  sense  of 
religious  discrimination  among  our  women*  Like  the 
nineteenth  century  woman  generally,  our  women  find  con- 
geniality in  all  the  creeds,  from  the  Catholic  creed  to  the 
no-creed  of  Emerson.  There  is  a  constant  increase  of  this 
interesting  variety  in  the  religious  life  of  our  women. 

Closely  allied  to  this  religious  development  is  their  prog- 
ress in  the  work  of  education  in  schools  and  colleges.  For 
thirty  years  education  has  been  the  magic  word  among  the 
colored  people  of  this  country.  That  their  greatest  need 
was  education  in  its  broadest  sense  was  understood  by  these 
people  more  strongly  than  it  conld  be  taught  to  them.  It  is 
the  unvarjnng  testimony  of  every  teacher  in  the  South 
that  the  mental  development  of  the  c<ilored  women  as  well 
as  men  has  been  little  less  than  phenomenal.  In  twenty-five 
years,  and  under  conditions  discouraging  in  the  extreme, 
thousands  of  our  women  have  been  educated  as  teachers. 
They  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  work  of  mentally  lift- 
ing a  whole  race  of  people  so  eagerly  and  readily  that  they 
afford  an  apt  illustration  of  the  power  of  self-help.  Not 
only  have  these  women  become  good  teachers  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  bnt  many  of  them  are  the  prize  teachers 
in  the  mixed  schools  of  nearly  every  Northern  city. 

These  women  have  also  so  fired  the  hearts  of  the  race  for 
education  that  colleges,  normal  schools,  industrial  schools, 
and  universities  have  been  reared  by  a  generous  public  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  these  eager  students  of  intelligent 
citizenship.  As  American  women  generally  are  fighting 
against  the  nineteenth  century-  narrowmess  that  still  keeps 
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women  out  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  so  oar 
women  are  eagerly  demanding  the  best  of  education  open 
to  their  race.  They  continually  verify  what  President 
Rankin  of  Howard  University  recently  said,  "Any  theory 
of  educating  the  Afro- American  that  does  not  throw  open 
the  golden  gates  of  the  highest  culture  will  fail  on  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  side/' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  our  women  have  the  same  spirit  and 
mettle  that  characterize  the  best  of  American  women. 
Ever^^where  they  are  following  in  the  tracks  of  tbt^se 
women  who  are  swiftest  in  the  race  for  higher  knowledge. 

To-day  they  feel  strong  enough  to  ask  for  but  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  same  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  that  may  be  accorded  to  other  women. 
This  granted,  in  the  next  generation  these  progressive 
women  will  be  found  successfully  occupying  even,^  field 
where  the  highest  intelligence  alone  is  admissible.  In  le^ 
than  another  generation  American  literature,  American 
art,  and  American  music  will  be  enriched  by  productions 
having  new  and  peculiar  features  of  interest  and  excellence. 

The  exceptional  career  of  our  women  will  yet  stamp  itself 
indelibly  upon  the  thought  of  this  countr)\ 

American  literature  needs  for  its  greater  variety  and  its 
deeper  soundings  that  which  will  be  written  into  it  out  of 
the  hearts  of  these  self-emancipating  women.  ^^^^ 

The  great  problems  of  social  reform  that  are  now  ^^H 
engaging  the  highest  intelligence  of  American  women  wu^^ 
soon  need  for  their  solution  the  reinforcement  of  that  new 
intelligence  which  our  women  are  developing.  In  shorty 
our  women  are  ambitious  to  be  contributors  to  all  the  great 
moral  and  intellectual  forces  that  make  for  the  greater  weal 
of  our  common  country. 

If  this  hope  seems  too  extravagant  to  those  of  you  who 
know  these  women  only  in  their  humbler  capacities.  I  would 
remind  you  that  all  that  we  hope  for  and  will  certainly 
achieve  in  authorship  and  practical  intelligence  is  more 
than  prophesied  by  what  has  already  been  done,  and  more 
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Jthat  can  be  done,  by  hundreds  of  A  fro- American  women 
!in-hose  talents  are  now  being  expended  in  the  struggle 
jagainstrace  resistance. 

The  power  of  organized  womanhood  is  one  of  the  most 
interest! Dg  studies  of  modern  SQciolog}^  Formerly  women 
knew  so  little  of  each  other  mentally,  their  common  inter- 
ests were  so  sentimental  and  gossipy,  and  their  knowledge 
of  all  the  larger  affairs  of  human  society  was  so  meager 
that  organization  among  them,  in  the  modern  sense,  was 
impossible*  Now  their  liberal  intelligence,  their  contact 
in  all  the  great  interests  of  education,  and  their  increasing 
influence  for  good  in  all  the  great  reformatory^  movements 
of  the  age  has  created  in  them  a  greater  respect  for  each 
other,  and  furnished  the  elements  of  organization  for  large 
™  and  splendid  purposes.  The  highest  ascendancy  of  woman's 
B  development  has  been  reached  when  they  have  become 
mentally  strong  enough  to  find  bonds  of  association  inter- 

I  woven    with   sympathy,  loyalty,  and   mutual   trustfulness. 
To-day  union  is  the  watchword  of  woman  s  onward  march. 
If   it   be  a   fact  that  this  spirit  of   organization  among 
women  generally  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  nine- 

Steenth  centur)'  woman,  dare  we  ask  if  the  colored  women  of 
the  United  States  have  made  any  progress  in  this  respect  ? 

For  peculiar  and  painful  reasons  the  great  lessons  of 
fraternity  and  altruism  are  hard  for  the  colored  women  to 
learn.  Emancipation  found  the  colored  Americans  of  the 
South  with  no  sentiments  of  association.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted that  race  misfortune  could  scarcely  go  further  when  the 
terms  fraternity,  friendship,  and  unity  had  no  meaning  for 
its  men  and  women. 

If  within  thirty  years  they  have  begun  to  recognize  the 
blessed  significance  of  these  vital  terms  of  human  society, 
confidence  in  their  social  development  should  be  strength- 
ened. In  this  important  work  (if  bringing  the  race  together 
lu  know  itself  and  to  unite  in  work  for  a  common  destiny, 
the  women  have  taken  a  leading  part 

Benevolence   is    the    essence    of    most   of    the    colored 
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women's  organizations.  The  humane  side  of  their  nat^ues 
has  \>een  cultivated  to  recognize  the  duties  they  owe  to 
the  sick,  the  indigent  and  ill-fortuned.  No  church,  school, 
or  charitable  institution  for  the  special  use  of  colored 
people  has  been  allowed  to  languish  or  fail  when  the  asso- 
ciated efforts  of  the  women  could  save  it. 

It  is  highly  significant  and  interesting  to  note  that  iheic 
women,  whose  hearts  have  been  wrung  by  all  kinds  of  sor* 
rows,  are  abundantly  manifesting  those  gracious  qualities 
of  heart  that  characterize  women  of  the  best  type.  These 
kinder  sentiments  arising  from  mutual  interests  that  are 
lifting  our  women  into  purer  and  tenderer  relationship  to 
each  other,  and  are  making  the  meager  joys  and  larger  griefs 
of  our  conditions  known  to  each  other,  have  been  a  large 
part  of  their  education. 

The  hearts  of  Afro-American  women  are  too  warm  and 
too  large  for  race  hatred.  Long  suffering  has  so  chastened 
them  that  they  are  developing  a  special  sense  of  s^-mpathy 
for  all  who  suffer  and  fail  of  justice.  All  the  associated 
interests  of  church,  temperance,  and  social  reform  in  which 
American  women  are  winning  distinction  can  be  wonder- 
fully advanced  when  our  women  shall  be  welcomed  as 
co-workers,  and  estimated  solely  by  what  they  are  worth  to 
the  moral  elevation  of  all  the  people. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  the  question  of  the 
moral  progress  of  our  women,  because  the  moralitA-  of  our 
home  life  has  been  commented  upon  so  disparagingly  and 
meanly  that  we  are  placed  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
being  defenders  of  our  name. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  possibl 
that  all  questions  relative  to  the  moral  progress  cif  the 
ored  women  of  America  are  impertinent  and  unjustly 
gestive  when  they  relate  to  the  thousands  of  colored 
women  in  the  North  who  were  free  from  the  vicioois  influ- 
ences of  slaver>^  They  are  also  meanly  suggestive  as 
regards  thousands  of  our  women  in  the  South  whose  force 
of  character  enabled  them  to  escape  the  slaver>-  taints  of 
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^immorality.  The  question  of  the  moral  progress  of  colored 
Bwomen  in  the  United  States  has  force  and  meaning  in  this 
~  discussion  only  so  far  as  it  tells  the  stor)'  of  how  the  once- 
^enslaved  women  have  been  straggling  for  twenty-five  years 
Hto  emancipate  themselves  from  the  demoralization  of  their 
enslavement. 

While  I  dnly  appreciate  the  offensiveness  of  all  refer- 
ences to  American  slavery,  it  is  unavoidable  to  charge  to 
Kthat  system  ever}'  moral  imperfection  that  mars  the  char- 
^acter  of  the  colored  American.  The  whole  life  and  power 
of  slaver>^  depended  upon  an  enforced  degradation  of 
ever^^hing  human  in  the  slaves.  The  slave  code  recog- 
nized only  animal  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  and 
ruthlessly  ignored  those  ordinaiy  separations  that  belong 
to  the  social  state. 

It  is  a  great  wonder  that  two  centuries  of  such  demorali- 
zation did  not  work  a  complete  extinction  of  all  the  moral 
instincts.  But  the  recuperative  power  of  these  women  to 
regain  their  moral  instincts  and  to  establish  a  respectable 
relationship  to  American  womanhood  is  among  the  earlier 
^evidences  of  their  moral  ability  to  rise  above  their  condi- 
tions. In  spite  of  a  cursed  heredity  that  bound  them  to  the 
lowest  social  level,  in  spite  of  everv^thing  that  is  imfortu- 
nate  and  unfavorable,  these  women  have  continually  shown 
an  increasing  degree  of  teachableness  as  to  the  meaning  of 

•  woman's  relationship  to  man. 
Out  of  this  social  purification  and  moral  uplift  have  come 
a  chivalric  sentiment  and  regard  from  the  young  men  of 
the  race  that  give  to  the  young  women  a  new  sense  of  pro- 
tection, I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  this  con- 
ference by  suggesting  why  this  protection  is  needed  and 
the  kind  of  men  against  whom  it  is  needed. 

It   is  sufficient   for  us  to   know   that   the  daughters  of 
H  women  who  thirty  years  ago  were  not  allowed  to  be  mod- 
"  est,  not  allowed  to  follow  the  instincts  of  moral  rectitude, 
who  could  cry  for  protection  to  no  living  man,  have  so  ele- 
vated the  moral  tone  of  their  social  life  that  new  and  purer 
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Standards  of  personal  worth  have  been  created,  and  new 
ideals  of  womanhood,  instinct  with  grace  and  delicacy,  are 
ever>'where  recognized  and  emulated. 

This  moral  regeneration  of  a  whole  race  of  women  is  no 
idle  sentiment  — it  is  a  serious  business;  and  evcrywlieTe 
there  is  witnessed  a  feverish  anxiety  to  be  free  from  the 
mean  suspicions  that  have  so  long  underestimated  the  char- 
acter strength  of  our  women. 

These  women  are  not  satisfied  with  the  unmistakable  fact 
that  moral  progress  has  been  made,  but  they  are  fen-enily 
impatient  and  stirred  by  a  sense  of  outrage  under  the  vil 
imputations  of  a  diseased  public  opinion. 

Loves  that  are  free  from  the  dross  of  coarseness^  affe& 
tions  that  are  unsullied,  and  a  proper  sense  of  all  the  sancti- 
ties of  human  intercourse  felt  by  thousands  of  these  women 
all  over  the  land  plead  for  the  recognition  of  their  fitness  to 
be  judged,  not  by  the  standards  of  slavery,  but  by  the  higher 
standards  of  freedom  and  of  twenty-five  years  of  educatioii,^ 
culture,  and  moral  contact.  " 

The  moral  aptitudes  of  our  women  are  just  as  strong  and 
just  as  weak  as  those  of  any  other  American  women  with 
like  advantages  of  intelligence  and  environment.  ^ 

It  may  now  perhaps  be  fittingly  asked,  What  mean  all  tbes^f 
evidences  of  mental,  social,  and  moral  progress  of  a  class  of 
American  women  of  whom  you  know  so  little  ?  Certainly 
you  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  growing  needs  and  impor- 
tance of  women  who  are  demonstrating  their  intelligence 
and  capacity  for  the  highest  privileges  of  freedom. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  the 
colored  people  of  America  have  reached  a  distinctly  new 
era  in  their  career  so  quickly  that  the  American  mind  n 
scarcely  had  time  to  recognize  the  fact,  and  adjust  itsel 
to  the  new  requirements  of  the  people  in  all  things 
pertain  to  citizenship. 

Thirty  years  ago  public  opinion  recognized  no  different 
in  the  colored  race.    To  our  great  misfortune  public  opinion 
has  changed  but  slightly.     Histor>^  is  full  of  examples  of 
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the  great  injustice  resulting  from  the  perversity  of  public 
opinion,  and  its  tardiness  in  recognizing  new  conditions. 

It  seems  to  daze  the  understanding  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
that  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  ever>^where 
among  us  who  in  twenty-five  years  have  progressed  as  far 
away  from  the  non-progressive  peasants  of  the  **  black  belt" 
of  the  South  as  the  highest  social  life  in  New  England  is 
above  the  lowest  levels  of  American  civilization. 

This  general  failure  of  the  American  people  to  know  the 
new  generation  of  colored  people,  and  to  recognize  this 
important  change  in  them,  is  the  cause  of  more  injustice  to 
our  women  than  can  well  be  estimated.  Further  progress 
is  everywhere  seriously  hindered  by  this  ignoring  of  their 
improvement. 

Our  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the  fair  play  senti- 
ment of  the  country  is  little  less  than  a  crime  against  the 
ambitions  and  aspirations  of  a  whole  race  of  women.  The 
American  people  are  but  repeating  the  common  folly  of 
history  in  thus  attempting  to  repress  the  yearnings  of  pro- 
gre.ssive  humanity. 

In  the  item  of  employment  colored  women  bear  a  dis- 
tressing burden  of  mean  and  unreasonable  discrimination. 
A  Southern  teacher  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  South 
writes  that  *'  one  million  possibilities  of  good  through  black 
womanhood  all  depend  upon  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
living.** 

It  is  almost  literally  true  that,  except  teaching  in  colored 
schools  and  menial  work,  colored  women  can  tmd  no  employ- 
ment in  this  free  America.  They  are  the  only  women  in 
the  country'  for  whom  real  ability,  virtue,  and  special  talents 
count  for  nothing  when  they  become  applicants  for  respect- 
able employment.  Taught  everywhere  in  ethics  and  social 
economy  that  merit  always  wins,  colored  women  carefully 
prepare  themselves  for  all  kinds  of  occupation  only  to  meet 
with  stern  refusal,  rebulT,  and  disappointment.  One  of 
countless  instances  will  show  how  the  best  as  well  as  the 
meanest  of  American  society  are  responsible  for  the  special 
injustice  to  our  women. 
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Not  long  ago  I  presented  the  case  of  a  bright  yoong 
woman  to  a  well-known  bank  president  of  Chicago,  who  was 
in  need  of  a  thoroughly  competent  stenographer  and  type- 
writer. The  president  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  young 
woman  as  exceptionally  qualified  for  the  position, 
manifested  much  pleasure  in  commending  her  to  the  dii 
OTs  for  appointment,  and  at  the  same  time  disclaimed  thai 
there  could  be  any  opposition  on  account  of  the  slight 
tinge  of  African  blood  that  identified  her  as  a  colored 
woman.  Yet,  when  the  matter  was  brooght  before  the 
directors  for  action,  these  mighty  men  of  money  and  busi- 
ness, these  men  whose  prominence  in  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  city  would  seem  to  lift  them  above  all  narrowncsB 
and  foolishness,  scented  the  African  taint,  and  at  once 
bravely  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  bank  and  of  society  by 
dashing  the  hopes  of  this  capable  yet  helpless  young  woman. 
No  other  question  but  that  of  color  determined  the  actii 
of  these  men,  many  of  whom  are  probably  foremost  m< 
bers  of  the  humane  society  and  heav)^  contributors  to 
foreign  missions  and  church  extension  work. 

This  question  of  emplo\tnent  for  the  trained  talents  of 
our  women  is  a  most  serious  one.  Refusal  of  such  employ- 
ment because  of  color  belies  ever>'  maxim  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  Such  refusal  takes  the  blessed  meaning  out; 
all  the  teachings  of  our  civilization,  and  sadly  confuses 
conceptions  of  what  is  Just,  humane,  and  moral. 

Can  the  people  of  this  country  afford  to  single  out  tl 
women  of  a  whole  race  of  people  as  objects  of  their  special 
contempt  ?  Do  these  women  not  belong  to  a  race  that  has 
never  faltered  in  its  support  of  the  country's  fiag  in  every 
war  since  Attucks  fell  in  Boston  s  streets  ? 

Are  the}'  not  the  daughters  of  men  who  have  always 
been  true  as  steel  against  treason  to  everj-thing  funda- 
mental and  splendid  in  the  republic?  In  short,  are  these 
women  not  as  thoroughly  American  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  citizenship  as  the  best  citizens  of  our  country*  ? 

If  it  be  so,  are  we  not  justified  in  a  feeling  of  desperation 
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against  that  peculiar  form  of  Americanism  that  shows  re- 
spect for  our  women  as  serv^ants  and  contempt  for  them 
when  they  become  women  of  cuhure?  We  have  never 
been  taught  to  understand  why  the  unwritten  law  of  chiv- 
alry*, protection,  and  fair  play  that  are  everywhere  the  con- 
servators of  women's  welfare  must  exclude  every  woman 
of  a  dark  complexion. 

We  believe  that  the  world  always  needs  the  influence  of 
ever>*  good  and  capable  woman,  and  this  rule  recognizes  no 
exceptions  based  on  complexion*  In  their  complaint  against 
hindrances  to  their  employment  colored  women  ask  for  no 
special  favors. 

They  are  even  willing  to  bring  to  ever>'  position  fifty  per 
cent  more  of  ability  than  is  required  of  any  other  class  of 
women.  They  plead  for  opportunities  un trammeled  by 
prejudice.  They  plead  for  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be 
judged,  not  by  tradition  and  race  estimate,  but  by  the  pres- 
ent evidences  of  individual  worth.  We  believe  this  country 
is  large  enough  and  the  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of  success 
are  great  enough  to  afford  our  women  a  fair  chance  to  earn 
a  respectable  living,  and  to  win  every  prize  wnthin  the  reach 
of  their  capabilities. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  serious,  hindrance  to  our 
women  is  that  nightmare  known  as  "social  equality."  The 
term  equality  is  the  most  inspiring  word  in  the  vocabulary 
of  citizenship.  It  expresses  the  leveling  quality  in  all  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  American  life.  It  is  this  idea  of 
equality  that  has  made  room  in  this  country  for  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  made  personal  merit  the 
supreme  requisite  for  all  kinds  of  achievement. 

When  the  colored  people  became  citizens,  and  found  it 
written  deep  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land  that  they  too 
had  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
they  were  at  once  suspected  of  wishing  to  interpret  this 
maxim  of  equality  as  meaning  social  equality. 

Ever>'where  the  public  mind  has  been  filled  with  constant 
alarm  lest  in  some  way  our  women  shall  approach  the  social 
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sphere  of  the  dominant  race  in  this  country.    Men  and 
women,  wise  and  perfectly  sane  in  all  things  else,  become 
instantly  unwise  and  foolish  at  the  remotest  suggestion  of 
social  contact  with  colored  men  and  women.    At  e\-ery  turn 
in  our  lives  we  meet  this  fear,  and  are  humiliated  by 
aggressiveness  and  meanness.     If  we  seek  the  sanctities 
religion,  the  enlightenment  of  the  university,  the  honors  of 
politics,  and  the  natural  recreations  of  our  conamon  country, 
the  social  equality  alarm  is  instantly  given,  and  our  aspirSr 
tions  are  insulted.    *'  Beware  of  social  equality  with  the  col- 
ored American  "  is  thus  written  on  all  places,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, in  this  blessed  land  of  liberty.    The  most  discouraging 
and  demoralizing  effect  of  this  false  sentiment  ci>nc*eming 
us  is  that  it  utterly  ignores  indixidual  merit  and  discredits 
the  sensibilities  of  intelligent  womanhood.     The  sorrows 
and  heartaches  of  a  whole   race  of   women   seem  to  be 
matters  of  no  concern  to  the  people  who  so  dread  the  social 
possibilities  of  these  colored  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  women  have  been  wonderfully 
indifferent  and  unconcerned  about  the  ihatter.  The  dread 
inspired  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  colored  women  has 
interested  us  almost  to  the  point  of  amusement  It  has 
given  to  colored  women  a  new  sense  of  importance  to  wit- 
ness how  easily  their  emancipation  and  steady  advance- 
ment is  disturbing  all  classes  of  American  people.  It  may 
not  be  a  discouraging  circumstance  that  colored  women  can 
command  some  sort  of  attention,  even  though  they  be  mis- 
understood. We  believe  in  the  law  of  reaction,  and  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  forces  of  intelligence  and  char* 
acter  being  developed  in  our  women  will  yet  change  mis- 
trustfulness into  confidence  and  contempt  into  sympathy 
and  respect.  It  will  soon  appear  to  those  w^ho  are  not 
hopelessly  monomaniacs  on  the  subject  that  the  colored 
people  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  social  equality 
nonsense.  We  shall  yet  be  credited  \\nth  knowing  better 
than  our  enemies  that  social  equality  can  neither  be 
enforced  by  law  nor  prevented  by  oppression.     Though 
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not  philosophers,  we  long  since  learned  that  equality  before 
the  law»  equality  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term  under  otir 
institutions,  is  totally  different  from  social  equality. 

We  know,  without  being  exceptional  students  of  history, 
that  the  social  relationship  of  the  two  races  will  be  adjusted 
equitably  in  spite  of  all  fear  and  injustice,  and  that  there 
is  a  social  gravitation  in  human  alfairs  that  eventually  over- 
whelms and  crushes  into  nothingness  all  resistance  based 
on  prejudice  and  selfishness. 

Our  chief  concern  in  this  false  social  sentiment  is  that 
it  attempts  to  hinder  our  further  progress  toward  the  higher 
spheres  of  womanhood*  On  account  of  it,  young  colored 
women  of  ambition  and  means  are  compelled  in  many  in- 
stances to  leave  the  country  for  training  and  education  in 
the  sdlons  and  studios  of  Eitrope.  On  many  of  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  women  of  refinement  and  culture  are 
driven  like  cattle  into  human  cattle-cars  lest  the  occupying 
of  an  individual  seat  paid  for  in  a  first-class  car  may  result 
in  social  equality.  This  social  quarantine  on  all  means  of 
travel  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  is  guarded  and 
enforced  more  rigidly  against  us  than  the  quarantine  regu- 
lations against  cholera. 

Without  further  particularizing  as  to  how  this  social 
question  opposes  our  advancement,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  contentions  of  colored  women  are  in  kind  like  thcKse  of 
other  American  women  for  greater  freedom  of  develop- 
ment. Liberty  to  be  all  that  we  can  be,  without  artificial 
hindrances,  is  a  thing  no  le.ss  precious  to  us  than  to  women 
generally. 

We  come  before  this  assemblage  of  women  feeling  con- 
fident that  our  progress  has  been  along  high  levels  and 
rooted  deeply  in  the  essentials  of  intelligent  humanity. 
We  are  so  essentially  American  in  speech,  in  instincts,  in 
sentiments  and  destiny  that  the  things  that  interest  yon 
equally  interest  us. 

We  believe  that  social  evils  are  dangerously  contagious. 
The  fixed  policy  of  persecution  and  injustice  against  a  class 
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of  women  who  are  weak  and  defenseless  will  be  necessarily 
hurtful  to  the  cause  of  all  women.  Colored  women  arc 
becoming:  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  social  forces  thai 
must  help  to  determine  the  questions  that  so  cooceni 
women  generally.  In  this  Congress  we  ask  to  be  knom 
and  recognized  for  what  we  are  worth.  If  it  be  the  bigb 
purpose  of  these  deliberations  to  lessen  the  resistance  lo 
woman's  progress,  you  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  oor 
struggles  against  the  many  oppositions  that  harass  us. 

Women  who  are  tender  enough  in  heart  to  be  active  in 
humane  societies^  to  be  foremost  in  all  ctfari table  activities, 
who  are  loving  enough  to  unite  Christian  womanhood 
ever^'where  against  the  sin  of  intemperance,  ought  to  be 
instantly  concerned  in  the  plea  of  colored  women  for  jus- 
tice and  humane  treatment.  Women  of  the  dominant  race 
can  not  afford  to  be  responsible  for  the  wrongs  we  suffer, 
since  those  who  do  injustice  can  not  escape  a  certain 
penalty. 

But  there  is  no  wish  to  overstate  the  obstacles  to  colored 
women  or  to  picture  their  status  as  hopeless.  There  is  no 
disposition  to  take  our  place  in  this  Congress  as  faultfinders 
or  suppliants  for  mercy.  As  women  of  a  common  countiy, 
with  common  interests,  and  a  destiny  that  will  certainly 
bring  us  closer  to  each  other,  we  come  to  this  altar  with  our 
contribution  of  hopefulness  as  well  as  with  our  complainui 

When  you  learn  that  womanho<xi  everj'where  among 
us  is  blossoming  out  into  greater  fullness  of  ever\^hing 
that  is  sweet,  beautiful,  and  good  in  woman  ;  when  yoo 
learn  that  the  bitterness  of  our  experience  as  citizen^womcii 
has  not  hardened  our  finer  feelings  of  love  and  pity  for  cm 
enemies;  when  you  learn  that  fierce  opposition  to  the 
widening  spheres  of  our  employment  has  not  abated  the 
aspirations  of  our  women  to  enter  successfully  into  all  the 
professions  and  arts  open  only  to  intelligence,  and  that 
ever\'where  in  the  wake  of  enlightened  womanhood  our 
women  are  seen  and  felt  for  the  good  they  diffuse,  this 
Congress  will  at  once  see  the  fullness  of  our  fellowship,  and 
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help  us  to  avert  the  arrows  of  prejudice  that  pierce  the  soul 
because  of  the  color  of  our  bodies. 

If  the  love  of  humanity  more  than  the  love  of  races  and 
sex  shall  pulsate  throughout  all  the  grand  results  that  shall 
issue  to  the  world  from  this  parliament  of  women,  women 
of  African  descent  in  the  United  States  will  for  the  first 
time  begin  to  feel  the  sweet  release  from  the  blighting 
thrall  of  prejudice* 

The  colored  women,  as  well  as  all  women,  will  realize  that 
the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness is  a  maxim  that  will  become  more  blessed  in  its 
significance  when  the  hand  of  woman  shall  take  it  from  its 
sepulture  in  books  and  make  it  the  gospel  of  every-day  life 
and  the  unerring  guide  in  the  relations  of  all  men,  women, 
and  children. 


^ 


DISCUSSION    OF    THE    SAME    SUBJECT    BV    MRS.   A.   J.   COOPER 
OF   WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 


The  higher  fruits  of  civilization  can  not  be  extemporized, 
neither  can  they  be  developed  nomially,  in  the  brief  space 
of  thirty  years.  It  requires  the  long  and  painful  growth  of 
generations,  Yet  all  through  the  darkest  period  of  the 
colored  women's  oppression  in  this  country  her  yet  unwrit- 
ten histor>'  is  full  of  heroic  struggle,  a  struggle  against 
fc  fearful  and  overwhelming  odds,  that  often  ended  in  a 
^horrible  death,  to  maintain  and  protect  that  which  woman 
holds  dearer  than  life.  The  painful,  patient,  and  silent  toil 
of  mothers  to  gain  a  fee  simple  title  to  the  bodies  of  their 
daughters,  the  despairing  fight,  as  of  an  entrapped  tigress, 
to  keep  hallowed  their  own  persons,  would  furnish  material 
for  epics.    That  more  went  down   under  the   flood   than 

•Stemmed  the  current  is  not  extrao^dinar>^     The  majority 
of  our  women  are  not  heroines  —  but  I  do  not  know  that  a 
majority  of  any  race  of  women  are  heroines.     It  is  enough 
.for  me  to  know  that  while  in  the  eyes  of  the  highest  tribu- 
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nal  in  America  she  was  deemed  no  more  than  a  chattel,  an 
irresponsible  thing,  a  dull  block,  to  be  drawn  hither  of 
thither  at  the  volition  of  an  owner,  the  Afro-American 
w^oman  maintained  ideals  of  womanhood  unshamed  b}"  any 
ever  conceived.  Resting  or  fermenting  in  nntntored  mind^ 
such  ideals  could  not  claim  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the 
nation.  The  white  woman  could  at  least  plead  for  her  own 
emancipation ;  the  black  woman,  doubly  enslaved,  cotild  but 
suffer  and  struggle  and  be  silent.  I  speak  for  the  colored 
women  of  the  South,  because  it  is  there  that  the  millions  of 
blacks  in  this  country-  have  watered  the  soil  with  blood  and 
tears,  and  it  is  there  too  that  the  colored  woman  of  America 
has  made  her  characteristic  histor>%  and  there  her  destiny  is 
evolving.  Since  emancipation  the  movement  has  been  at 
times  confused  and  stormy,  so  that  we  could  not  alwa>^  tell 
whether  we  were  going  forward  or  groping  in  a  circle 
We  hardly  knew  what  we  ought  to  emphasize^  whedier 
education  or  w^ealth,  or  civil  freedom  and  recognition.  We 
were  utterl}^  destitute.  Possessing  no  homes  nor  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  them,  no  money  nor  the  habit 
of  acquiring  it,  no  education,  no  political  status,  no  influence, 
what  could  we  do  ?  But  as  Frederick  Douglass  had  said  in 
darker  days  than  those,  **  One  with  God  is  a  majority,*'  and 
our  ignorance  had  hedged  us  in  from  the  fine-spun  theories 
of  agnostics.  We  had  remaining  at  least  a  simple  faith  that 
a  just  God  is  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  that  some- 
how —  we  could  not  see,  nor  did  we  bother  our  heads  to  try 
to  tell  how  —  he  would  in  his  own  good  time  make  all  right 
that  seemed  most  wrong. 

Schools  were  established,  not  merely  public  day-schools, 
but  home  training  and  industrial  schix>ls,  at  Hampton*  ai 
Fiske,  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  and  other  central  stations,  and 
later,  through  the  energy  of  the  colored  people  themseh^es^^ 
such  schools  as  the  Wilberforce,  the  Livingstone,  the  Allen, 
and  the  Paul  Quinn  were  opened.  These  schools  *were 
almost  without  exception  co-educational.  Funds  were  too 
limited  to  be  divided  on  sex  lines,  even  had  it  been  ideally 
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desirable ;  but  our  girls  as  well  as  our  boys  flocked  in  and 
battled  for  an  education.  Not  even  then  was  that  patient, 
tintrumpeted  heroine,  the  slave-mother,  released  from  self- 
sacrifice,  and  many  an  unbuttered  crust  was  eaten  in  silent 
content  that  she  might  eke  out  enough  from  her  poverty 
to  send  her  young  folks  off  to  school.  She  "never  had 
the  chance/'  she  would  tell  you,  with  tears  on  her  withered 
cheek,  so  she  wanted  them  to  get  all  they  could.  The  work 
in  these  schools,  and  in  such  as  these,  has  been  like  the  lit- 
tle leaven  hid  in  the  measure  of  meal,  permeating  life 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Southland,  lift- 
ing up  ideals  of  home  and  of  womanhood  ;  diffusing  a 
contagious  longing  for  higher  living  and  purer  thinking, 
inspiring  woman  herself  with  a  new  sense  of  her  dignity  in 
the  eternal  purposes  of  nature.  To-day  there  are  twenty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  colored  schools  in  the 
United  States  with  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  This  is  not  quite  the  thirtieth  year  since  their  eman- 
cipation, and  the  colored  people  hold  in  landed  property 
for  churches  and  schools  twenty-five  million  dollars.  Two 
and  one-half  million  colored  children  have  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  twenty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-six  colored  men  and  women  (mostly  women)  are  teach- 
ing in  these  schools.  According  to  Doctor  Rankin,  Presi- 
dent of  Howard  University,  there  are  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  colored  students  (a  large  percentage  of  whom 
are  womeni  now  preparing  themselves  in  the  universities 
of  Europe.  Of  other  colleges  which  give  the  B.  A.  course 
to  women,  and  are  broad  enough  not  to  erect  barriers 
against  colored  applicants,  Ciberlin,  the  first  to  open  its 
doors  to  both  woman  and  the  negro,  has  given  classical 
degrees  to  six  colored  women,  one  of  whom,  the  first  and 
most  eminent,  Fannie  Jackson  Coppin,  we  shall  listen  to 
to-night,  Ann  Arbor  and  Wellesley  have  each  graduated 
three  of  our  women ;  Cornell  University  one,  who  is  now 
professor  of  sciences   in  a  Washington   high   school.     A 
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fonner  pupil  of  my  own  from  the  Washington  High  ScbooL 
who  was  snubbed  by  Vassar,  has  since  carried  off  hooon 
in  a  competitive  examination  in  Chicago  University.  Tb^ 
medical  and  law  colleges  of  the  countr\-  are  likewise  bcwi*' 
barded  by  colored  women,  and  every  year  scvme  sister  of 
the  darker  race  claims  their  professional  award  of  •*weU 
done/'  Eminent  in  their  profession  are  Doctor  Dillon  and 
Doctor  Jones»  and  there  sailed  to  Africa  last  month  a 
demure  little  brown  woman  who  had  just  outstripped  a 
-whole  class  of  men  in  a  medical  college  in  Tennessee, 

In  organized  efforts  for  self-help  and  benevolence  alao 
our  women  have  been  active.  The  Colored  Women's 
League,  of  which  I  am  at  present  corresponding  secretary, 
has  active^  energetic  branches  in  the  South  and  West.  The 
branch  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  membership  of  upward  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  already  has  begun  under  their  %-igor 
ous  president,  Mrs.  Yates,  the  erection  of  a  building  i\)€ 
friendless  girls.  Mrs.  Coppin  will.  I  hope,  herself  tell  ynu 
something  of  her  own  magnificent  creation  of  an  industrial 
society  in  Philadelphia.  The  women  of  the  Washington 
branch  of  the  league  have  subscribed  to  a  fund  of  about 
five  thousand  dollars  to  erect  a  woman's  building  for 
educational  and  industrial  work,  which  is  also  to  serre 
as  headquarters  for  gathering  and  disseminating  general 
information  relating  to  the  efforts  of  our  women.  This  s 
just  a  glimpse  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Now,  I  think  if  I  could  cr\'stallize  the  sentiment  of  my 
constituency,  and  deliver  it  as  a  message  to  this  congress  of 
women,  it  would  be  something  like  this:  Let  woman's 
claim  be  as  broad  in  the  concrete  as  in  the  abstract.  We 
take  our  stand  on  the  solidarity  of  humanity*  the  oneness  of 
life,  and  the  un naturalness  and  injustice  of  all  special  favor- 
itisms,  whether  of  sex»  race.  countr>%  or  condition.  If  one 
link  of  the  chain  be  broken,  the  chain  is  broken.  A 
bridge  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part»  and  a  cause  is 
not  worthier  than  its  weakest  element.  Least  of  all  can 
woman's  cause  afford  to  decry  the  weak.     We  want^  tliCB^ 
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as  toilers  for  the  universal  triumph  of  justice  and  human 
rights,  to  go  to  our  homes  from  this  Congress,  demanding 
an  entrance  not  through  a  gateway  for  ourselves,  (»ur  race, 
our  sex,  or  our  sect,  but  a  grand  highway  for  humanity. 
The  colored  w^oman  feels  that  woman's  cause  is  one  and  uni- 
versal ;  and  that  not  till  the  image  of  God,  whether  in  parian 
or  ebony,  is  sacred  and  inviolable ;  not  till  race,  color,  sex, 
and  condition  are  seen  as  the  accidents,  and  not  the  sub- 
stance of  life  ;  not  till  the  universa!  title  of  humanity  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  conceded  to  be 
inalienable  to  all ;  not  till  then  is  w^om an  s  lesson  taught  and 
woman's  cause  won  —  not  the  white  w^uman's,  nor  the  black 
woman's,  nor  the  red  woman *s,  but  the  cause  of  every 
man  and  of  every  woman  who  has  writhed  silently  under 
a  mighty  wrong;  Woman's  \vrongs  are  thus  indissolubly 
linked  with  all  undefended  w^oe,  and  the  acquirement  of  her 
•rights"  will  mean  the  final  triumph  of  all  right  over 
might,  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  forces  of  reason,  and 
justice,  and  love  in  the  government  of  the  nations  of  earth. 


DISCUSSION    CONTINUED     BY    FANNIE     JACKSON     COPPIN     OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  conference  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  history  of 
the  colored  women  of  America,  for  if  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  anything  w^hatever  in  what  are  considered  the 
higher  studies,  or  if  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  anything 
by  heroic  living  and  thinking,  all  the  more  can  you  achieve 
it.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  every  w^oman's 
claim.  If  we  fight  the  battle,  all  the  more  can  you  win  it. 
Therefore  you  know  this  is  not  simply  a  side  issue  in  which 
you  feel  that  out  of  consideration  for  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
ple you  ask  them  to  give  the  histor>'  of  their  life.  I  have 
often  thought  of  you  when  the  battle  went  hard  wnth  me, 
and  when  it  w^as  impossible  for  me  to  gain  the  encourage- 
ment  I  might  have  gained  by  looking  upon  the  faces  of 
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the  best  people  of  America :  for  whatever  may  be  said  of 
what  we  have  had  to  suffer  in  this  country,  we  have  never 
had  to  suffer  from  the  best  people.  The  opposition,  and  the 
trials,  and  the  oppression  and  depression  and  snppression 
have  always  come  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
that  has  g^rown  out  of  their  ver^'  poor  education.  And  now 
what  is  the  hope  for  the  future  ?    Every  hope. 

I  wish  by  no  means  to  be  among  that  class  of  people  that 
counsel  words  without  knowledge.  We.  as  a  people,  have 
suffered  greatly  from  what  may  be  termed  the  "  sizing  up, " 
and  the  regulation  "putting  down,"  and  setting  forth  of 
what  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do. 

Our  idea  of  getting  an  education  did  not  come  out  of 
wanting  to  imitate  any  one  whatever.  It  grew  out  of  the 
uneasiness  and  the  restlessness  of  the  desires  we  felt  within 
us :  the  desire  to  know,  not  just  a  little,  but  a  great  deal 
We  wanted  to  know  how  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  to  know 
what  Hesiod  and  Livy  thought ;  we  unshed  \o  know  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  that  lived  with  us;  not 
merely  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  but  from  a  God-given 
love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  best,  and  because  we  thought 
we  could  do  it. 

If  black  girls  can  calculate  equations  and  logarithms  as  I 
saw  them  doing  yesterday,  how  much  more  could  you  with 
your  higher  inheritance  do  ?  Do  you  consider  that  you  owe 
us  an  obligation  for  that  ? 

There  was  a  single  word  used  in  the  address  that  I  heard 
this  evening  that  I  can  not  hear  without  having  permission 
to  reply.  What  is  that  word  ?  We,  as  you  know,  are  classed 
among  the  working  people,  and  so  when  the  days  of  slavery 
were  over,  and  we  wanted  an  education,  peoole  said,  **  ^\^llat 
are  you  going  to  do  with  an  education?  "  You  know  your- 
selves you  have  been  met  with  a  great  many  arguments  of 
that  kind.  Why  educate  the  woman — what  will  she  do  with 
it?  An  impertinent  question,  and  an  unwise  one.  Rather 
ask,  "  What  will  she  be  with  it  ?"  We  are  getting  a  belter 
education  all  through  America.     I  can  not  think  that  the 
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selfishness,  the  discourtesy  that  would  push  down  a  poor, 
weak,  innocent  creature  because  it  could  not  protect  itself 
will  long  remain  in  America.  It  is  bound  to  succumb  to  the 
better  education  that  is  everywhere  being  given,  till  people 
will  call  it  after  awhile  by  its  right  name,  viz.:  very  bad  man- 
ners. Nobody  can  be  considered  well-bred  who  would  cause 
an  inoffensive  traveler  to  leave  the  table  to  himself. 


At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Coppin's  remarks  the  audience 
insisted  upon  hearing  from  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass,  who 
was  present  upon  the  platform.  Mr.  Douglass  spoke  as 
follows :  * 

I  have  heard  to  night  what  I  hardly  expected  ever  to  live 
to  hear,  I  have  heard  refined,  educated  colored  ladies 
addressing  —  and  addressing  successfully  —  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  white  audiences  that  I  ever  looked  upon.  It 
is  the  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  my  heart  is  too  full  to 
speak ;  my  mind  is  too  much  illuminated  with  hope  and 
with  expectation  for  the  race  in  seeing  this  sign. 

Fifty  years  ago  and  more  I  was  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
telling  my  stor>'  of  the  wrongs  of  slaver>\  and  imploring 
the  justice,  the  humanity,  the  sympathy,  the  patriotism, 
and  every  other  good  quality  of  the  American  heart 
to  do  away  with  slavery;  and  you  can  easily  see  that 
w*hen  I  hear  such  speeches  as  I  have  heard  this 
evening  from  our  women  —  our  women  —  I  feel  a  sense 
of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  what  I  now  see.  It  seems  to  me  that  w^e  are  not  liv. 
ing  in  the  old  world  I  was  born  into,  but  in  the  one  seen  by 
John  in  the  apocalyptic  vision.  A  new  heaven  is  dawning 
upon  us,  and  a  new  earth  is  ours,  in  which  all  discriminations 
against  men  and  women  on  account  of  color  and  sex  is 
passing  away,  and  will  pass  away  ;  and  as  John  said  there 

•Mr.  Douglass  was  the  only  man  who.  after  the  opening  session,  spuke 
in  the  General  Congress.  The  occasion  was  of  such  historical  significance 
that  the  editor  feels  justified  in  reproducing  Mr.  Douglass'  address  here, 
motmthstanding  the  published  declaration  that  no  one  would  be  permitted 
to  speak  in  the  congress  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  the  programme. 
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would  be  no  more  sea  after  they  had  been  surrotinded  on 

that  desolate  island  so  long.  st:>  I  say  there  is  a  time  coming 
when  prejudices,  discriminations,  proscriptions,  and  perse- 
cutions on  account  of  what  is  accidental  will  all  pass  away,  and 
this  great  count r>'  of  ours  vriW  be  possessed  by  a  composite 
nation  of  the  grandest  possible  character,  made  up  of  all 
races,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  peoples. 

Dear  friends,  I  am  full  and  you  are  full.  You  have  heard 
more  tt:>-night  than  you  will  remember,  perhaps,  but  the 
grand  spirit  which  has  proceeded  from  this  platform  will 
live  in  your  memory*  and  work  in  your  lives  always. 


The  Orgakized  Efforts  of  the  Colored  Wohe.v  or 
THE  South  to  Improve  Their  Condition— Ak 
Address  by  Sarah  J.  Earlv  of  Tevxi  ^^ff 

In  this  age  of  development   and    advancement  ail  the 
forces  which  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries  pist 
seem  to  be  concentrated  in  one  grand  effort  to  raise  msK 
kina  to  that  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  exceUeooe 
which  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator  designed  thai  ht 
should  enjoy.     No  class  of  persons  is  exempt  from  this 
great  impulse.     The  most  unlettered,  the  most  remote  md 
obscure*  as  ^vell  as  the  most  refined  and  erudite  seem  to 
have  felt  the  touch  of  an  unseen  power,  and  to  have  heard 
a  m\'sterious  voice  calling  them  to  ascend  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being.    It  is  not  a  strange  coinddeoce,  then.  Qui 
in  this  period  of  restlessness  and  activity  the  wotnen  of  all 
lands  should  simnltaneonsly  see  the  necessity  of  dkiB^  a 
more  exalted  position,  and  of  seeking  a  mare  egcctrre  wwr 
of  ascending  to  the  same  plane,  and  assuming  the  SkOR 
Tt^ponsible  duties  of  life  with  her  favored  bnsther. 

In  organization  is  fonnd  all  the  elements  oC  —'■>'*-•  in 
any  enterprise,  and  by  this  method  alooe  arc  detcfciptjd  the 
force  and  ability  that  ha>*e  reared  the  grand  sutiime 
human  society.    God  intended  that  man  ^bcNiM  be  a 
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being,  for  he  has  given  to  no  one  individual  the  genius  to 
construct  by  his  efforts  alone  the  complex  edifice. 

Step  by  step,  as  the  dark  cloud  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion is  dispelled  by  the  penetrating  rays  of  the  light  of  eter- 
•  xial  truth,  men  begin  to  think,  and  thought  brings  revolu- 
tion, and  revolution  changes  the  condition  of  men  and  leads 
them  into  a  happier  and  brighter  existence.  So  have  the 
great  revolutions  of  the  age  affected  the  condition  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  Southern  States,  and  brought  them  into 
a  more  hopeful  relation  to  the  world.  When  they  emerged 
from  the  long  night  of  oppression,  which  shrouded  their 
minds  in  darkness,  crushed  the  energies  of  their  soul,  robbed 
them  of  every  inheritance  save  their  trust  in  God,  they 
found  themselves  penniless,  homeless,  destitute,  with  thou* 
sands  of  aged  and  infirm  and  helpless  left  on  their  hands  to 
support,  and  poverty  and  inexperience  prevailing  every- 
where.  To  improve  their  social  condition  was  the  first 
impulse  of  their  nature.  For  this  purpose  they  began  imme- 
diately to  organize  themselves  into  mutual  aid  societies,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  a.ssist  the  more  destitute,  to  provide 
for  the  sick,  to  bury  the  dead,  to  provide  a  fund  for  orphans 
and  widows.  These  societies  were  the  beginning  of  their 
strength,  the  groundwork  of  their  future  advancement  and 
permanent  elevation.  They  were  constructed  with  admira- 
ble skill  and  harmony.  Excellent  charters  were  secured,  and 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adhered  to  with  remark- 
able fidelity.  The  membership  increased  rapidly,  and  the 
funds  in  the  treasuries  grew  daily.  The  women,  being 
organized  separately,  conducted  their  societies  with  wonder- 
ful wisdom  and  forethought.  Their  influence  for  good 
was  felt  in  ever^^  community,  and  they  found  themselves 
drawn  together  by  a  friendly  interest  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  blessings  of  life.  Their  sick  and  dead  and 
orphans  have  been  properly  cared  for.  Thus  imr  people 
have  shown  a  self*dependence  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other 
people,  a  refined  sensibility  in  denying  themselves  the 
necessities  of  life  to  save  thousands  of  children  from  want 
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and  adults  from  public  charity  •  in  screening  them  from  the 
stinging  arrows  of  the  tongue  of  slander  and  the  carping 
criticisms  of  a  relentless  foe. 

These  organizations  number  at  least  five  thottsand  and 
carry  a  membership  of  at  least  a  half-millio©  women*  Tbcy 
have  widened  into  State  societies,  and  some  of  the  stronger 
bodies  into  national  organizations,  meeting  in  annual  assem- 
blies  to  transact  business  and  to  discuss  their  future  well- 
being.      They  have  in   some   States   built   and   sustained 
orphans*  homes,  and  in  others  purchased  their  own  cetnt:- 
teries.     They  have  built  commodious  halls  for  renting  par- 
poses  ;  they  have  assisted  in  building  churches  and  other 
benevolent  institutions.      They  have  granted   large  death 
benefits,  and  thus  provided  homes  for  many  orphan  cfaildreo, 
and  have  deposited  large  sums  in  savings  banks  for  future 
use.    Should  the  question  be  asked  what  benefit  has  accrued 
from  these  organized  efforts,  we  answer,  much  in  ever>'  way. 
Their  organizations  have  bound  the  women  together  in  a 
common  interest  so  strong  that  no  earthly  force  can  sever  it 
Organization  has  taught  them  the  art  of  self-government, 
and  has  prepared  the  way  for  future  and  grander  orgamza> 
tions*     By  their  frequent  convocations  and  discussions  their 
intellectual  powers  have  been  expanded  and  their  judgmestt 
has  been  enlightened.    Organization  has  given  hope  for  a 
belter  future  by  revealing  to  colored  women  their  own  exec- 
ntive  abilit}\     It  has  stimulated  them  to  acquire  wealth  by 
teaching  them  to  husband   their  means  properly.     It  has 
intensified  their  religion  by  giving  them  a  more  exalted 
idea  of  God  throntgh  a  constant  survey  of  his  goodness  tad 
mercies  toward  them.    It  has  refined  their  morality  thioogh 
adbcPBOce  to  their  most  excellent  eosistitutKiiis  aiid  by- 
lavs.    It  has  assisted  in  raising  them  from  a  cooditiao  of 
helplessaess  and  destitution  to  a  state  of  self-depeodeooe 
and  prosperity :  and  now  they  staad  a  grand  sisteilmod. 
oeuiy  one  millioii  strong,  bound  together  by  the  stTDOi^est 
ties  df  which  the  hmnaii  mind  can  oooo»ve,  being  losral  to 
their  r»ce.  1oy«l  to  the  goremmetit,  and  loyal  to  their  God. 
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Having  thus  provided  for  their  future  well-being,  their 
attention  was  turned  to  the  spread  of  the  gtxspcL  With 
hearts  glowing  with  the  love  of  God,  they  longed  to  assist 
in  building  up  his  kingdom  on  earth.  Many  devout  women 
joined  themselves  into  missionary  societies  to  obtain  means 
with  which  to  send  the  gospel  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
more  destitute  than  their  own.  They  were  auxiliary'  to 
the  churches  of  various  denominations,  and  multiplied  until 
tiieir  scanty  donations  amounted  to  sums  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish much  good  in  the  Masters  cause.  On  the  women's 
part  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  they  have 
donated  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  like 
amount  in  each  of  the  five  other  leading  denominations. 
The  Presbyterian  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  sus- 
tains missions  in  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  South  America,  and  the  islands  of  Hayti  and  St. 
Thomas.  The  home  missions  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions occupy  the  time  of  more  than  one  thousand  ministers. 
About  the  year  1890  the  women  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  formed  a  mite  missionary  society,  which 
has  its  auxiliary  branches  all  over  the  Uniun,  They  now 
labor  assiduously  for  the  advancement  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions they  had  prayed  for.  They  believe  in  him  who 
blessed  the  widow's  mite,  and  who  pronounced  a  divine 
benediction  on  the  modest  disciple  who  had  done  what  she 
could. 

This  organization  raises  two  thousand  dollars  annually, 
sustaining  two  or  three  missionaries  in  Hayti,  and  assists  ic 
the  Bermuda  and  West  African  missions.  The  aggregate 
of  all  the  money  raised  annually  by  the  colored  churches 
amounts  to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  by  f^r  the 
greater  share  is  raised  by  the  women. 

Many  a  benighted  heathen  has  heard  the  gospel  through 
their  instrumentalities.  By  their  efforts  they  themselves 
have  become  better  informed  concerning  the  gospel,  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  In 
trying  to  raise  others  they  have  learned  to  look  up  from 
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their  toilsome  and  abject  present  to  a  brighter  and  more 
glorious  future.  They  have  learned  to  exalt  the  goodness 
of  God  as  manifest  in  the  sanctilication  of  their  work  to 
his  honor  and  glor}\  This  has  raised  in  thera  a  holy  ambi- 
tion to  accomplish  greater  good  for  their  fellow-men. 

The  colored  women  of  the  Southern  States  have  nut 
been  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  their  homes 
against  the  pernicious  influences  of  the  drinking  system. 
They  have  begun  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  most 
powerful  of  all  enemies  ^ — strong  drink.  Woman's  Chns. 
tian  temperance  unions  have  been  formed  in  all  Southern 
States,  into  which  many  hundreds  have  gathered,  who  work 
with  much  patience  and  diligence.  Hospital  work,  pri^vn 
work,  social  purity,  and  flower  mission  work,  and  the  dis. 
tribution  of  literature  among  all  classes  of  persons  have 
been  performed  faithfully,  and  many  erring  and  destitute 
souls  have  felt  the  tenderness  and  shared  the  bounty  of  the 
benevolent  hearts  and  ready  hands  of  the  colored  women 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unions. 

These  organizations  have  accomplished  much  in  forming^ 
temperance  sentiment  among  the  people  and  in  the 
churches,  and  have  helped  materially  in  changing  votes  at 
the  polls  for  prohibition. 

Again,  when  this  fair  land  was  distracted  by  contending 
factions,  and  military  forces  left  desolation  and  ruin  in  their 
pathway,  while  enemies  met  in  deadly  conflict  on  the  fields 
of  battle,  the  expiring  soldier  longed  for  the  soothing  touch 
of  wnmans  hand,  and  his  heart  yearned  for  the  consoling 
words  of  woman's  prayer.  It  was  then  on  the  blood- 
drenched  field  that  the  colored  women  showed  the  deepest 
sj-mpathy  for  suffering  humanity  and  the  highest  valor 
and  loyalty  by  stanching  the  bleeding  wounds,  and  cooling 
the  parched  lips  with  water,  and  raising  the  fainting  head, 
and  fanning  the  fevered  brow,  and  with  tender  solicitude 
watching  by  the  dying  couch,  and  breathing  the  last  prayer 
with  him  who  had  laid  do^^m  his  life  for  his  cotmtr^^  The  col- 
ored men  often  endangered  their  lives  by  passing  the  line 
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of  the  enemy  to  carry  messages  to  the  officers  of  the  Union 
army,  so  that  a  part  of  the  array  was  saved  not  once  nor 
twice  but  often  by  their  daring  valor.  And  when  her  loyal 
and  chivalric  brothers,  of  whose  loyalty  and  valor  she  w*as 
justly  prond,  returned  from  the  conflict  with  halting  limbs 
and  shattered  frames,  and  victory  perched  on  their  banners, 
they  w^ere  content  to  lie  down  and  die,  and  leave  their  wid- 
ows and  orphans  to  the  care  of  a  merciful  God  and  their 
brave  comrades.  When  the  women  of  the  nation  proposed 
to  form  relief  corps  to  assist  the  needy  comrades  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  care  for  their  orphans 
and  widows,  the  colored  women  did  not  hesitate,  but  w^hen 
opportunity  offered  they  organized,  and  they  have  many 
active  and  industrious  corps  accomplishing  much  noble 
work,  in  assisting  the  needy,  decorating  graves,  presenting 
flags  to  schools,  and  in  many  ways  instilling  patriotism. 

If  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  South  with  their  condition  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
we  shall  see  how  the  organized  efforts  of  their  women  have 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  race  and  their  marvelous 
advancement  in  so  short  a  time.  When  they  emerged  from 
oppression  they  were  homeless  and  destitute ;  now  they  are 
legal  owners  of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  millions  of  dollars.  Then  they  w^ere  penniless, 
but  now  ihey  have  more  than  two  millions  in  bank.  In 
several  States  they  have  banks  of  their  own  in  successful 
operation,  in  which  the  women  furnish  the  greater  number 
of  deposits.  Then  they  had  no  schools,  and  but  few  of 
the  people  were  able  to  read  ;  now  more  than  four  millions 
of  their  women  can  read.  Then  they  had  no  high  schools, 
but  now  they  have  two  hundred  colleges,  twenty-seven  of 
which  are  owned  and  conducted  by  their  own  race. 

These  feeble  efforts  at  organization  to  improve  our  con- 
dition seem  insignificant  to  the  world,  but  this  beginning, 
insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  portends  a  brighter  and  nobler 
future.  If  we  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  pro,scription 
can  aspire  to  a  noble  destiny  to  which  God  is  leading  all  his 
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rational  creatures,  what  may  we  not  accomplish  in  the  day 
of  prosperity  ? 

Hark  1  I  hear  the  tramp  of  a  million  feel,  and  the  sound 
of  a  million  v^oices  answer,  we  are  coming  to  the  front  ranb 
of  civilization  and  refinement. 

Five  hundred  thousand  girls  and  young  women  are  now 
crowding  our  schools  and  colleges;  thev  are  formijig 
literar>'  societies,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  bands  of  King  s  Daughters, 
and  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  civilization  which 
have  a  tendency  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  cultivate  tbe 
heart,  they  will  emerge  into  society,  with  all  their  acquired 
ability,  to  perfect  that  system  of  organization  among  thdr 
race  of  which  they  themselves  are  the  first  fruits. 


DISCUSSION   OF    THE    SAME   SUBJECT   BY    H.U-LIE   Q.    BROWS 

OF  ALABAMA. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  negro  woman  of 
America  was  bought  and  sold  as  a  chattel.  The  sacred  ties 
of  wife  and  mother  were  broken  and  disdained.  Side  by 
side  with  the  men  of  her  race  she  toiled  in  the  dank  rice- 
swamps,  in  the  cotton-fields,  and  the  lone  cane-brakes.  She 
tilled  the  soil  of  her  so-called  master,  enlarged  his  estates, 
heaped  his  coflfers  with  shining  gold,  and  filled  his  home 
with  the  splendors  of  the  world. 

In  character  she  was  patient,  sympathetic,  and  forgiving. 
She  was  counted  but  little  higher  than  the  brute  creation 
that  surrounded  her,  and  was  said  to  possess  neither  a  brain  M 
nor  a  soul.  Scourged  by  the  hard  hand  of  the  slave-driver,  " 
and  suffering  ever\-  privation,  there  fell  upon  her  a  help- 
lessness bom  of  despair;  but  with  an  implicit  trust  and  an 
unswerving  faith  in  God,  she  caught  the  glinting  light  from 
the  peak  of  freedom  s  day. 

The  thoughts  of  a  slave  insurrection  and  the  horrors  of 
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St.   Domingo  were  in   the  mind   of  Longfellow   when  he 
penned  these  lines : 


r. 


There  is  a  p(M»r  blind  Samson  in  the  land, 
Shorn  of  his  strength  and  bound  in  bars  of  steel, 

Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  band 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  the  commonweal 

Till  the  great  temple  of  our  liberties 

A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  ruin  lies. 


But  our  own  Frances  Harper,  who  championed  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  in  the  early  anti-slavery  days,  sang  with 
lips  and  tongne  touched  by  a  live  coal ; 

Yes,  Ethiopia  shall  stretch 

Her  bleeding  hands  abroad; 
Her  cn,'  of  agony  shall  reach 

The  burning  throne  of  God. 
Redeemed  from  dust  und  free  from  chains 

Her  sons  shall  lift  their  eyes. 
From  cloud-capi>ed  hills  and  verdant  plains 

Shall  shouts  of  triumph  rise. 

When  the  first  low  mutterings  from  Fort  Sumter  were 
heard,  hope  sprang  up  within  the  negro  woman's  breast,  and 
when  by  an  eternal  fiat  the  gyves  and  chains  on  wrists  and 
ankles  were  broken  she  stepped  forth,  her  body  scarred  and 
striped  by  the  lash,  her  intellect  dwarfed  and  sunken  into 
piteous  ignorance,  without  money,  clothes,  or  home  —  but 
a  free  woman. 

With  freedom's  first  sweet  draught  came  the  thirst  for 
knowledge.  The  drowsy  intellect  awoke  under  gracious 
influences  to  find  itself  possessed  of  powers  hitherto 
unknown. 

In  1865  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  bread  of  life 
was  given  to  these  hung'r>%  starWng  souls.  Never  in  the 
histor}''  of  the  world  was  there  manifested  on  the  part  of 
any  people  such  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  an  education. 
Five  years  later  the  general  made  his  report.  It  was  full  of 
interest.      There  were  enrolled  ninety-one  thousand  five 
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hundred  pupils,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  women  and 
girls.  Mothers,  gray-haired  and  bent  with  age,  sat  with  the 
children  poring  over  the  spelling-book  and  reader. 

Twenty-five  years  of  progress  find  the  A  fro- American 
woman  advanced  beyond  the  mtwst  sanguine  expectatioBs. 
Her  development  from  darkest  slavery  and  grossest  igno- 
ranee  into  light  and  liberty  is  one  of  the  marv^els  of  the  age. 
Her  friends  and  enemies  united  in  declaring  that  she  would 
die  out  under  the  higher  refining  influences  of  Christian 
civilization  ;  but  through  unremitting  exertions  she  has 
climbed  to  elevated  planes,  accepting  all  which  dignifies 
and  refines,  and  flourishing  under  it. 

The  negro  woman  has  made  greater  progress  education* 
ally  than  in  any  other  direction.  We  favor  this  as  an  intel- 
ligent choice,  a  wise  decision,  for  what  trade,  profession 
or  vocation  in  life  may  be  entered  upon  without  the  basis  of 
scholastic  education  ?  Moreover,  it  prepares  her  for  her 
important  duty  in  home  economy,  since  she  must  mold  the 
men  of  the  future. 

A  score  or  more  of  our  women  have  entered  upon  jour- 
nalism. Some  have  reached  greater  heights,  and  rank  as 
authors  of  distinction  ;  and  we  point  with  pride  to  Frances 
Harper's  **  lola  Leroy,"  while  Anna  Cooper  gives  •*  no  mi- 
certain  sound  "  in  •*  A  Voice  from  the  South." 

A  poor  orphan  girl»  left  alone  at  an  early  age  and  foired 
to  battle  with  the  world,  visited  the  city  of  Boston.  As  she 
grazed  upon  the  statue  of  Franklin  she  became  conscious  of 
a  latent  power,  and  the  genius  within  her  cried  out  when 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  can  make  a  stone  man  I  **  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  the  champion  of  human  rights,  came  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  in  her  studio  at  Rome  Edmonia  Lewis  has  con- 
verted the  unp>olished  stone  into  fine  statues.  "  Madonna 
with  the  Infant  Christ,  "  **  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness. "  and  a 
life-size  statue  of  Phillis  Wheatley»  the  African  jjoetess, 
attest  her  powers. 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
cross  sung  and  told  by  the  sweet  voice  of  Amanda  Smith* 
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le  "singing  pilgrim  "  of  the  race.     In  the  darkness  of  the 
light-hour  her  lonely  hut  was  made  resplendent  with  the 
glor^'  of  another  world,  and  the  pent-up  sorrow  of  a  race 
was  breathed  out  in  songs  that  are  immortal. 
I    We  may  go  to  Austria  for  the  music  of  a  Mozart,  to  Bel- 
%ium  for  that  of  a  Beethoven,  toGennany  for  that  of  a  Han- 
del and  a  Wagner,  but  when  these  countries  call  back  to 
this  land  to  produce  her  national  music  she  must  turn  to 
the  lowly  slave,  with  the  grand  note  of  sadness  resounding 
in  her  melodies,  the  reverberations  of  personal  sufferings^ 
as  the  only  music  truly  and  purely  native  American. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  negro  was  brutal,  revengeful, 
murderous;  and  *' the  constant  fear  of  an  uprising"  kept 
alert  the  vigilant  patrol.  In  a  distant  city  the  Abolitionists 
were  holding  a  meeting,  Mr.  Douglass,  in  his  unrivaled 
eloquence,  had  graphically  depicted  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  gloomy  outlook  for  the  slave.  In  the  lull 
that  followed  his  earnest,  burning  words.  Sojourner  Truth 
calmly  asked,  "  Frederick,  is  God  dead.*^"  These  words  of 
that  black  woman  changed  the  w*hole  tenor  of  that  meeting, 
and  they  realized  that  God  was  not  dead,  but  marching  on. 
conquering  and  to  conquer. 

We  hear  Sojourner  Truth,  the  black  sibyl,  prophesying 
the  downfall  of  slavery  when  not  a  ray  of  light  penetrated 
the  gloom,  when  all  hope  seemed  gone.  In  her  own 
native  rugged n ess  and  homely  but  powerful  eloquence  she 
met  in  debate  and  defeated  the  solons  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature,     Her  faith  was  sublime. 

But  let  us  make  a  tour  <jf  ihe  Southland  where  the  teem- 
ing millions  are  ;  pause  and  inspect  the  schools  of  learning 
and  the  industrial  schools,  where  thousands  of  y<»ung 
women  are  receiving  an  education  in  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  handicraft.  The  mill  and  the  factory  are  verit- 
able hives  of  lndust^\^  The  age  and  the  race  demand 
skilled  labor,  educated  labor.  The  girls  of  the  South  are 
realizing  that  with  a  common  education  and  a  trade  they  are 
superior  to  the  girl  who  completes  the  academic  course  and 


neglects  the  training  of  her  hand.     The  g^rls  of  the  South 
are  realizing  that  they  must  refute   the  dark  prophecies 
concerning  the  race   by  lives  of  integrity  and  chastity. 
To  this  end  they  have  organized  among  themselves  variotb 
societies,  such  as  Young  Woman's  Christian  Associaiionfs 
Woman's  Christian  Temjjerance  Unions,  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, the  Christian  Endeavor,  homes  for  orphans^  for  the 
aged  and   infirm,  and   many  benevolent   societies  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  helpless  abocl 
them.    1  have    come  to  this  Congress  to  represent  the 
women  of  the  black  belt  of  Alabama,  black  not  on  acooimt 
of  its  numerous  dark-skinned  inhabitants,  but  black  because 
of  its  ignorance,  superstition,  and  degradation.    Ten  years 
ago  B.  T.  Washington  founded  a  school  at  Tuskegee  which 
has  serv^ed  as  the  one  beacon-light  in  all  that  land  of  dark- 
ness.     More  than  six  hundred  pupils  have  studied  them 

Three  hundred  earnest  girls  bade  me  Godspeed  as  I  left 
them  to  come  to  this  Congress.  And  if  you  would  have  a 
slight  idea  of  the  work  they  can  do.  they  instructed  me  to 
say  that  you  should  look  at  the  gown  their  lepresentatirc 
wears,  made  by  girls  who  six  months  a^o  could  handle  only 
the  hoe  and  the  plow.  The  whistle  of  the  engine,  the  ring 
of  the  hammer,  the  buzz  of  the  saw.  the  spinning  of  the 
wheel  ser\-e  as  music  and  inspiration  to  this  schooL 

The  gospel  of  honorable  manual  labor  sinks  into  the 
mind  with  ever>'  stitch  that  is  taken,  with  every  nail  that  is 
driven.  The  dignity  of  labor  is  taught  with  every  lesson 
in  domestic  economy,  cooking,  dressmaking,  tailoring, 
training,  and  carpentry*. 

What  more  is  needed? 

Time  and  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life. 

Ages  of  savagery  and  centuries  of  bondage  weakens 
intellect  and  dwarfed  the  faculties.  The  proper  de\^lop- 
ment  of  the  mind,  like  the  formation  of  character,  must 
come  by  a  slow  and  steady  growth.  What  are  thirty  years 
in  the  history  of  a  nation  ^  It  is  but  a  day  since  Freedom 
blew  her  blast  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  slave.    The  sound 
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of  the  cannon's  breath  has  scarcely  died  upon  the  passing 
breeze ;  the  smoke  of  the  battle-field  has  hardly  cleared 
away ;  the  earth  seems  yet  to  tremble  "  neath  the  mighty 
tread  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea," 

Talk  not  of  the  negro  woman's  incapacity,  of  her  inferi^ 
ority,  until  the  centuries  of  her  hideous  servitude  have  been 
succeeded  by  centuries  of  education,  culture,  and  refine- 
ment, by  which  she  may  rise  to  the  fullness  of  the  stature 
of  her  highest  ideal. 

God  speed  the  day  when  the  white  American  woman, 
strengthened  by  her  wealth,  her  social  position,  and  her 
years  of  superior  training,  may  clasp  hands  with  the  less 
fortunate  black  woman  of  America,  and  both  unite  in 
declaring  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth/* 


Woman's  War  for  Peace  — An  Address  by  Nico  Beck- 
Mever  of  Denmark. 


b 


Peace !  What  is  peace?  It  is  not  rest,  but  growth.  Peace 
is  the  condition  which  will  be  brought  on  when  love  is 
reigning  and  justice  is  fulfilled.  The  best  of  all  ages  have 
been  dreaming  about  this  perfect  time  to  come.  That  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  prophecy  that  people  of  every  race 
and  denomination  shall  gather  together  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  of  life,  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down 
together,  and  the  sword  shall  be  put  away  forever.  The 
most  solemnly  beautiful  peace^hymn  ever  written  was  bom 
of  the  Gothic  nation,  and  written  in  the  old  northern  lan- 
guage. Those  warriors  before  whose  weapons  Rome  and 
Paris  were  trembling  had  still,  deep  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  nation,  preserved  the  inheritance  from  the  childhood  of 
the  race. 

When  the  Gothic  tribes  left  Asia  they  brought  with  them 
as  the  common  inheritance  of  humankind  the  beautiful 
philosophy  of  truth  and  justice  as  reigning  powers,  of  peace 
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as  the  end  of  all.  It  was  laid  down  in  their  mj'tholog)- 
their  folk-lore ;  that  they  never  lost  their  inheritance  t^ 
their  cold  northern  home  this  peace-hymn  will  show.  Tl 
hymn  is  part  of  the  great  p<x:ra,  *'  The  Old  Edda."  and  llie 
last  part  of  it  tells  how  the  world  will  look  when  hutaan. 
kind  has  reached  its  destination. 

This  poem  was  born  centuries  back  in  the  early  time  of 
the  Gothic  nations ;  it  was  written  down  in  the  language 
then  common  to  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwe^ans,  and 
found  in  the  thirteenth  centnr}'  in  an  old  conv*ent  in  I( 
land.  Who  the  author  was  nobody  knows  certainly — pi 
ably  a  man  ;  bvit  if  it  was  a  man  it  was  one  who  had  \o^ 
a  woman  whose  souMife  was  peace. 

Such  were  the  dreams  and  vaguely  felt  ideas  of 
human  race,  but  it  was  growing  slowly,  as  a  child 
from  childhood  to  manhood ;  and  the  age  of  peace  will 
the  last  to  be  reached,  as  the  ages  of  love  and  justice  must 
passed  through  first.  The  countries  of  the  Old  World 
drenched  in  blood ;  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  great  calai 
still  it  was  even  by  the  best  thought  a  necessar>*  e\'iL  The 
first  time  when  history  tells  us  how  a  woman  lifted  her 
voice  against  war  was  at  the  seven  years'  war  in  Europe, 
when  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great  had  made  the  state 
of  Mecklenburg  almost  a  desert.  The  Princess  Anna  Char- 
lotte of  Mecklenburg  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  King  Fi 
erick,  showing  him  the  inhumanity  in  war,  and  imploi 
him  to  spare  her  country.  The  letter  moved  the  old 
rior  so  that  he  \Wthdrew  his  army  from  her  countr\' 
sent  her  letter  to  his  ally,  King  George  the  Third  of  Ei 
land,  at  that  time  crown  prince.  The  prince  made  up 
mind  that  he  wanted  the  woman  who  wrote  the  letter 
his  wife.  Anna  Charlotte  became  the  Queen  of  Engl 
and  made  the  nation  forget  for  awhile  that  the  Hanoverian 
kings  were  not  always  a  blessing  to  the  country* 

The  nineteenth  century  came,  with  its  fuller  underst 
ing  of  love  and  justice,  and  the  nations  were  at  last  ai 
ened  to  understand  what  it  meant  that  peace  should  rei 
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[ow  what  position  did  the  Danish  nation,  which  gave  to 
ihe  world  this  classic  peace-hymn,  take  in  the  war  for  peace 
'"when  the  other  nations  woke  up  ? 

About  eight  years  ago  ten  persons  were  sitting  around 
the  table  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Olesenp  one  of  the  Danish 
delegates  to  the  congress.  They  called  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Danish  Peace  Union.  The  founder  of  the 
tuiion  was  a  member  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  Frederick 
Bajer,  aften\^ard  vice-president  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Union,  But  many  a  time  has  he  been  heard  to  say  that  if 
his  wife  had  not  stood  unflinchingly  by  his  side  he  did  not 
know  how  he  ever  should  have  kept  up  the  work,  laughed  at 
and  derided  as  the  peace  cause  was  at  that  time  in  Denmark. 
There  those  ten  members  met  week  after  week,  through 
months  and  years,  around  the  table,  half-ashamed,  some- 
times hardly  daring  to  look  at  each  other ;  still  they  could 
not  and  would  not  give  up. 

Those  ten  members  kept  on  meeting  until  they  became 
twenty,  until  they  became  one  hundred.     When  they  were 

t strong  enough  they  called  from  Norway  the  great  author, 
Bjomstjeme  Bjomson,  an  earnest  peace  friend.  He  spoke 
«o  loud  that  the  Danish  women  were  aroused,  and  from 
that  moment  the  peace  cause  has  gone  from  victory  to 
victor}^ 

From  the  room  with  the  ten  half-ashamed  members,  we 

turned  our  eyes  this  last  April  to  the  king's  palace,  where  a 

deputation  walked  in  carrying  an  address  asking  the  king 

^to  give  the  peace  cause  his  consideration.     The  address 

^i^^as  signed  wnth  but  three  thousand  names,  but  we  are  a 

nation  of  onlv  two  millions. 

<• 

Between  the  modest  room  and  the  king's  palace  lay  the 
work  of  the  Danish  women.  Addresses  were  sent  to  mothers 
to  work  in  home  and  school  for  the  cause ;  lectures  were 
given  all  over  the  country,  Mrs.  Johanna  Meyer,  president 
of  the  Danish  Women's  Progressive  Association,  did  espe- 
cially good  work. 

Once  more   Bjomstjeme  Bj5mson  had  been  called  to 
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Denmark,  The  meeting  was  arranged  to  be  in  one  of 
the  great  forests  belon^ng  to  the  government*  a  fores: 
which  always  was  used  for  public  meetings.  People  cuse 
from  ever}*  part  of  the  counm%  bat  at  the  last  moDent 
officials  of  the  government  refused  to  lend  the  forest  l&r 
this  purpose.  The  immense  assemblage  turned  away, 
promising  themselves  that  the  joy  of  the  day  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  them  on  that  account.  Wading  along  Out 
dusty  roads,  they  gathered  on  a  plowed  field,  with  their  feet 
deep  in  the  soil,  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  their  beads ;  and 
they  forgot  time  and  place  listening  to  the  words  of  the 
mighty  orator*  After  that  it  was  that  a  mo\^m€nt  fr)r  an 
address  to  the  king  was  started.  It  was  not  really  expected 
that  the  king  would  sig^n  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Union  ;  the  nation  wanted  only  to  show  how  its  heart  was 
with  the  peace  cause. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  American  women  have 
your  glorious  constitution,  your  free  institutions  to  work 
under.  If  we  compare  the  work  of  Danish  and  of  Americaa 
women,  we  must  consider  that  everything  must  be  looked 
at  amidst  its  surroundings.  We  can  not  tear  a  thing  away 
from  its  place  and  arrive  at  a  true  view  of  its  qualitiesv  its 
power  of  life.  We  must  look  at  things  in  the  soil  where 
they  are  bom.  with  the  light  and  shadow  over  them  under 
which  .they  have  exi.sted.  If  we  do  thus,  we  shall  see  that 
the  Danish  woman  has  done  noble  work  for  the  peace  cause, 
as  for  all  other  causes  of  progress.  We  all  know  that  the 
women  of  England  and  France  have  worked  for  the  peace 
cause. 

Thoughts  are  flpng  invisibly  in  the  air  around  us»  unit- 
ing to  do  their  silent  work,  a  creating  power  which  can  not 
be  resisted.  They  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  reach 
the  sotil  of  some  one  in  Xew  England,  calling  forth  half- 
bom  thoughts,  turning  them  into  words  and  deeds.  ^ 

\\*hat  an  intellectual  age  with  its  great  inventions;  itsi 
tools  and  machinery,  never  could  do,  a  spirittial  age,  created 
through  woman  s  unity  with  man»  will  carry  out.    We  might 
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ask,  "  What  country  will  be  the  first  to  carry  the  peace 
to  victor\-?"  Some  may  guess  England  or  France;  I 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  the  country  tu  do  it. 

You,  with  the  liberty  for  which  centuries  have  cried,  with 
I  language  which  is  that  of  the  world,  with  the  strength 
ind  intellect  of  the  oldest  nations  transplanted  into  your 
^oung  veins,  with  the  soil  of  an  Eden,  with  tools  and  outward 
Forces  to  make  you  the  lords  of  the  earth  —  what  is  it  really 
^ou  intend  to  do  with  it  all?  To  whom  a  great  deal  is 
given,  of  him  a  great  deal  shall  be  asked.  You  owe  more 
:o  the  nations  of  the  world  than  the  display  of  your 
machinery  and  tools,  your  railroads  and  bridges,  and  all 
the  wonders  of  your  Fair.  You  owe  them  even  more  than 
to  show  them  a  Fair  where  woman's  work  stands  side  by 
side  with  man's.  You  owe  to  the  whole  human  race  that 
liberty  for  all,  that  peace  among  men,  that  human  life  in  the 
fullest  sense  to  every  human  being  who  shall  be  bom  inside 
y*our  borders. 

If  this  spirit  should  be  shown  throughout  the  immense 
vastness  of  this  countr}%  corrupt  political  struggle  would 
L^ease,  capitals  poisoning  breath  would  be  swept  away,  a 
new  era  would  be  born  to  mankind.  The  only  cosmopoli- 
tan nation  is  the  nation  that  can  do  it ;  the  only  cosmo- 
politan nation,  and  yet  a  nation  with  so  strong  an  individu- 
ality that  it  has  power  to  assimilate  all  other  nationalities. 
When,  then,  are  all  those  things  going  to  be  fulfilled? 
When  the  American  woman  —  she  who  shall  bring  to  us  the 
spiritual  age,  she  who  edits  a  paper  like  T/ic  Parthinon  — 
when  she  gets  her  vote.  May  the  hours  before  morning  be 
short ! 

WoMAX*s  War  for  Peace  — Address  by  Rev,  Amant3a 
Deyo  of  Pexnsvlvaxia,  RepreseiNTative  of  the 
Universal  Peace  Union. 

I  stand  before  you  as  the  representative  of  the  Universal 
Peace  Union.     This  association  has  thirty  branch  societies 
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in  America  and  six  branch  societies  in  Europe.  FredeiilEa 
Meyer*  of  whom  my  sister  from  Denmark  spoke,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  our  World's  Peace  Congress  in  iS^ 
at  which  there  were  one  hundred  representatives  from  the 
various  peace  societies  of  the  world.  Now  peace  is  so  good 
a  thing  that  we  do  not  expect  it  is  goin^  to  come  of  itself, 
without  any  effort  on  our  part.  I  am  glad  our  heavenly 
Father  has  held  us,  as  women,  back  from  participation  is 
government  until  we  can  come  with  our  souls  drinking  rs 
the  mighty  power  of  the  gospel,  of  the  living  truths 
righteousness.  The  word  of  God  shall  go  forth.  an( 
shall  not  return  void ;  that  is  the  great  truth  given  us 
the  prophets  of  old.  It  is  seconded  by  the  great  truth  of 
Christ,  **  If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments ;  and  these 
commandments  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 

Why  should  we  not  as  women,  from  Denmark,  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  raise  our  voices  and  in  one  mighty 
chorus  say  :  *'  God  has  given  to  man  the  power  of  reason, 
and  judgment,  and  understanding,  and  we  demand  the  Jset- 
tlement  of  the  disputes  of  the  world  by  arbitration;  iht 
settlement  of  all  national  and  international  differences  shall 
be  had  through  these  mighty  powers  of  the  human  soul," 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  this  society  of  the  Universal 
Peace  Union  sprang  into  existence.  When  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  was  going  on,  the  great  American  Peace  Society 
of  Boston  said.  "  It  is  a  mob;  we  must  take  right  hold  and 
help  put  it  down."  Lucretia  Mott,  the  grand  old  Quaker, 
said :  **  No ;  war  is  never  right ;  war  I  can  not  take  part  in." 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  said  the  same ;  and  right  in  the 
height  of  the  rebellion  was  bom  the  Universal  Peace  Unicm. 
Our  president,  who  has  occupied  the  chair  for  twenty-6v€ 
years^  Alfred  H.  Love,  was  seated  in  the  chair  as  presi- 
dent, with  the  benedictions  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison ;  and 
his  hsLtd  was  clasped  by  Lucretia  Jilott  And  so,  friends,  cwr 
work  has  gone  on,  reaching  out  into  ever>-  State. 

I  beg  of  you  that  you  place  your  names  upon  this  petition 
asking  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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court  of  arbitration,  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  the  privileg^e  of  calling  together  through  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  How  did  this  privilege  come  to  him  ?  for 
it  has  been  only  of  recent  date  that  he  has  had  such  power 
put  into  his  hands.  The  power  to  call  together  the  war  forces 
must  come  from  a  vote  of  Congress,  It  is  now  possible  to 
call  together  the  peace  forces  of  the  world  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  in  which  shall  be 
settled  all  the  differences  of  the  various  nations.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to-day.     It  has  ctmie  about  in  this  way: 

In  the  English  Parliament  there  arose  a  resolution  of  this 
sort,  praying  the  United  States  Government  to  speedily 
organize  a  court  of  arbitration,  with  representatives  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  with 
the  United  States  would  enter  into  a  league  of  peace, 
promising  solemnly  never  to  settle  their  differences  in  any 
other  way  than  by  arbitration.  But  you  know  how  the  great 
armies  of  Europe  stood  there  like  horrid  nightmares  in  the 
way  of  this  great  advancement  in  human  progress.  They 
said,  "  We  can  not  start  this,  but  you,  the  great  republic  of 
free  America,  you  have  the  privilege/* 

Peace  is  the  strongest  known  protest  against  ever}'  known 
wrong  in  the  world,  and  when  you  men  and  women  fold 
your  arms  and  say  firmly,  *'  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  Mith 
war/*  then  peace  will  come.  I  tell  you  the  Quakers  have 
given  us  an  example  in  their  religion.  They  organized 
themselves  without  killing  anybody ;  they  maintained  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  period  of 
seventy  years  without  any  one  being  killed.  Now  that  is 
a  precedent  for  all  times.  If  you  have  any  doubt  that  peace 
is  a  greater  power  for  good  than  war,  look  to  William  Penn, 
with  his  idea  of  justice  and  righteousness  by  which  he 
maintained  peace  through  those  seventy  years. 

When  there  comes  a  time  for  men  to  go  to  war  they  do 
not  call  for  men  with  crooked  backs,  or  with  teeth  out,  or 
eyesight  impaired,  or  any  sort  of  blemish,  but  they  take 
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the  men  of  brawn  and  muscle,  strong  and  perfect,  and  place 
them  to  be  shot  down  by  their  fellow-men.  It  is  iKii  UmJiv 
the  sunival  of  the  fittest,  it  is  not  the  strong  man  pitted 
against  another  strong  man.  but  it  is  the  strong  man,  the 
flower  of  the  land,  pitted  against  the  horrible  enginery  of 
war.  It  is  men  against  instruments;  men  against  the 
dynamite  bomb  ;  men  against  electricity.  The  ver}*  horrid 
enginery  of  war  to-day  makes  men  reflect  and  not  go  into 
war  readily. 


DISCUSSION  OF   THE  SAME  SUBJECT  BV 

OF  CANADA. 


LIZZIE  KIRKPATUCIC 


Is  not  this  world's  congress  an  earnest  of  the  bond  of 
sympathy  and  fellowship  which  shall  be  established  among 
all  nations  and  among  all  men  ?  I  would  like  only  to  sav 
that  as  woman  is  a  sufferer  through  the  ravages  of  war, 
it  is  but  meet  that  woman  should  unite  her  best  efforts  ii 
the  bringing  in  of  that  glorious  time  when  even  nature 
shall  feel  the  influence  of  peace ;  when  "  the  lion  and  tlic 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together/*  and  the  liberty  thai  comes 
from  goodness  and  kindness  shall  confirm  the  prophecr. 
This  seems  to  me  the  outline  of  a  Utopian  dream^  tJie 
vision  of  an  idealist,  but  yet  ''  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  spoken  it."* 


« 


Woman  as  an  Explorek  —  Address  bv  iL%v  Fi 
Sheld*^^    '^  Pennsylvania. 


An  apostle  has  cenam  lenetsof  faith  to  expovsnd  or  toi 
pecnate^  and  may  adTaaoe  a  cause  and  beli^  with 
tBTTor*  ha\Hng  fixed  upoci  the  basis  ot  his  arguments. 

Bveiy  time  a  v«ium  takes  the  ioittatiTe  and  vcatmcs" 
ovt  ffom  the  ctfcmnscribed  taz^  of  her  ctm^ 


sphere ;  everr  time  she  defies  traditkm  and  prejtidioe, 
taqf  hf  earnest  effion,  afailirjr,  and  sdf-dedicatkm  a 
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ss,  she  thereby  sets  aside  some  of  the  many  limitations  that 
possibly  were  appropriate  to  the  women  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  certainly  can  not  apply  to  the  educated,  progressive,  able 
women  of  the  present  day. 

Woman  needs  must  make  great  personal  sacrifices,  sub- 
due her  inherent  sensitiveness,  and  meet  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms of  not  only  the  opposite  sex,  but  likewise  the  narrow- 
minded  of  her  own  sex.  Too  frequently  she  is  denounced 
as  unwomanly  or  fond  of  notoriety  ;  her  real  motives  are 
questioned.  When  she  first  seeks  to  solve  some  of  the 
vital  problems  of  life  apart  from  the  leadership  of  men, 
when  she  makes  a  new  departure,  she  is  confronted  on  all 
sides  by  the  query,  '*  To  what  purpose  ?  "  albeit  she  has  done 
a  work  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  shared  measurably  by 
all  other  women,  if  indeed  not  by  all  mankind. 

Histor}^-  grudgingly  relates  the  lives  of  noble  women  who 
at  some  most  critical  period  rendered  a  service  securing 
everlasting  fame  to  the  world "s  most  renowned  heroes. 
However,  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  the  present  Woman  s 
Congress  is  pregnant  with  the  assurance  that  ability  is  sex- 
less. Under  the  same  conditions,  with  the  same  physical 
training,  similar  education,  same  envirfmment.  animated  by 
the  same  impulse,  given  the  same  opportunity,  the  sex  is  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

No  one  doubts  woman's  moral  courage  or  powers  of 
endurance  and  mar\'elous  adaptability  to  circumstances; 
and  while  she  may  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  competitor 
with  man,  she  now  desires  to  have  her  work  placed  in  jux- 
taposition with  his,  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  beside 
man,  and  with  him,  or  even  alone,  and  to  wear  well-merited 
laurels  without  feeling  that  she  is  insulted  b}^  ha\nng  honors 
bestowed  upon  her  simply  because  she  is  a  woman,  or  on 
the  contrary  by  having  them  withheld  because  she  is  a 
woman. 

Until  exploration  can  be  entirely  peaceful,  I  think  I  may 
Ksay  with  assurance  that  exploration  by  women,  although 
possible,  will  be  rare. 
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I  would  rather  that  women  be  regarded  as  pioneers  than 
as  explorers,  and  wish,  if  a  woman  accompanies  her  hus- 
band, as  many  brave  women  have  done,  and  by  her  devu- 
tion  helps  him  to  win  laurels,  that  she  at  least  may  share  the 
honor. 

A  difficulty  in  a  woman's  taking  the  leadership  in  an 
exploring  party  is  found  in  the  fact  that  she  would  have 
none  of  her  own  sex  to  cooperate  with  her.  At  first  sight 
there  seems  a  contradiction  between  the  natural  delicacy  of 
a  woman  and  the  work  of  an  explorer.  My  own  experience, 
however,  as  an  explorer  is  a  proof  that  a  woman  may  be  a 
leader  in  an  exploring  expedition.  But  I  can  not  discuss 
the  subject  without  entering  into  personalities  that  have  no 
place  in  this  congress.  I,  however,  believe  that  woman  » 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  study  of  ethnolog>\  because  a 
woman  recognizes  that  all  peoples^  whether  black  or  wiiiti:> 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  are  God's  creatures,  and  no  woman 
would  think  them  proper  targets  for  the  explorers  guns  or 
the  colonizer  s  severity.  I  believe  that  women  would  intro- 
duce into  exploration,  as  they  have  into  other  departments 
of  labor,  that  s^Tnpathy  which  is  essential  to  the  best  sue 
cess.  I  believe  it  to  be  woman's  business  as  an  explorer  to 
introduce  the  industrial  arts  among  savage  peoples. 


The  Orcaxized   Developmext  of  Polish   Wumen  — 
Address  by  Helena  Modjeska  of  Poland. 


First.  I  must  ask  your  permission  for  a  personal  remark. 
WTien  I  was  inWted  to  appear  in  the  congress  as  one  of  tht 
representatives  of  women  on  the  stage,  I  was  not  avf^re  that 
two  da>*5  later  I  should  again  step  on  the  platform  as  a 
representative  of  Polish  women. 

This  task  fell  to  my  share  very  unexpectedly,  and  foond 
ine  unprepared.  The  regular  delegate  was  prevented  at 
the  last  moment  from  arri\ing  here,  and  as  1  am  one  of  the 
niexnbers  of  the  advisory   Polish  committee,  I   agreed  to 
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appear  before  you  in  her  place,  taking  upon  me  the  risk  of 
coming  before  you  unprepared,  rather  than  suffering  our 
Polish  womanhood  to  remain  unrepresented  at  this  great 
gathering. 

Being  deprived  of  its  political  independence,  Poland  is 
hampered  in  every  manifestation  of  its  vitality.  Those  who 
have  taken  away  from  us  our  national  existence  try  to  make 
the  whole  world  believe  that  there  is  not,  that  there  never 
was.  such  a  thing  as  a  Polish  nation.  They  endeavor  to 
obliterate  from  the  annals  of  humanity  the  history  of 
Poland  ;  to  restrict,  if  not  entirely  prohibit,  the  use  of  our 
language;  to  hinder  the  development  of  ever}'  progress, 
be  it  economic,  intellectual,  or  social. 

In  such  conditions  it  is  only  natural  that  any  organized 
movement  of  women  toward  improving  their  situation 
should  be  considered  as  a  political  crime,  and  punished 
accordingly.  Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  in  secret,  and 
therefore  I  am  prevented  from  giving  you  evidences  of  the 
work  done  by  my  country-women,  and  must  confine  myself 
to  generalities,  for  fear  that  any  personal  allusion  may  bring 
on  very  serious  consequences. 

And  yet  we  have  in  our  countr>^  a  splendid  array  of 
women,  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  human  activity, 
with  great  minds  and  greater  hearts,  who  %vork  both  indi- 
vidually and  by  combined  efforts  with  the  view  of  raising 
the  level  of  Polish  womanhood.  Some  of  them  would  cer- 
tainly be  invited  to  figure  on  the  Advisory  Council  lists 
of  the  divxrs  empires  to  whose  governments  they  are  sub« 
jected,  but  they  scorn  to  be  enlisted  otherwise  than  as 
Polish  women.  They  would  a  hundred  times  prefer  to 
have  their  names  remain  in  oblivion,  and  left  out  of  the 
golden  book  of  deserving  women,  than  to  appear  there  as 
representatives  of  the  nationality  of  their  oppressors.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Polish  women  who  would  be  entitled 
to  appear  here  are  subjects  of  the  Russian  government.  It 
is  well  known  that  even  postal  communication  is  far  from 
being  vsafe  there,  which  may  explain  the  scarcity  of  the 
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documents  sent  for  the  occasion.  I  have,  however,  with  tl-. 
some  papers  f  mm  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
you  a  few  translated  extracts. 

Woman's  situation  depends  upon  the  general  level  of  her 
country  and  epochs  the  higher  the  intellectual  deveK^ 
ment  of  the  community,  the  higher  the  rank  occupied  by 
woman.  The  economic  conditions  exercise  a  similar  in- 
fluence,  because  the  widening  of  commerce  and  indasory 
opens  new  fields  of  activity,  and  therefore  new  material 
advantages  to  our  sex.  Race,  customs,  and  traditions  are 
of  paramount  importance  in  this  regard.  They  define  the 
character  of  woman  s  influence.  In  some  countries  it 
asserted  itself  mostly  in  the  direction  of  worldliness  km 
sentimentality,  and  it  was  exerted  by  cunning  or  by  per- 
sonal charms,  a  state  of  things  not  very  favorable  to  mor- 
als;  in  others  it  was  based  on  the  universal  respect  for 
women,  the  award  of  her  higher  qtialities,  the  eamestoess 
of  her  mind,  the  strength  of  her  will. 

This  was  the  case  in  Poland.  In  old  times  the  intelkct- 
ual  vitality  of  the  nation  was  concentrated  in  one  class— 
the  Polish  gentr>\  They  resided  in  the  countr>'.  and  were 
given  up  to  agricultural  pursuits.  There  woman  occu- 
pied a  prominent  rank.  Each  noble's  mansion  was  eotv 
nomically  a  little  world  of  its  ovra.  Its  inhabitants  were 
living  entirely  on  home  products  —  those  of  the  field,  the 
stable,  the  poultr>%  dairy,  and  garden.  They  drank  home- 
brewed beer  and  mead.  They  were  clothed  in  home, 
spun  and  home-woven  cloth  and  linen.  Even  the  c*>sily 
garments,  the  pride  of  the  family,  were  manufactured 
at  home.  The  management  of  all  these  home  Indus- 
tries  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Like  the  strong  woman  of  the  Scriptures,  she  fed  and 
dressed  eve r\"body  in  the  house  and  village  —  she  had  the 
care  of  their  food,  their  comfort,  and  their  health.  Ph\-si- 
cians  were  almost  unknown ;  she  had  to  take  their  place : 
she  knew  qualities  of  plants,  and  she  composed  the  healing 
salves  and  drugs  which  up  to  to-day  form  the  basis  of  our 
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isocalled  home  medicine.  There  remains  yet  an  unmis- 
takable trace  of  her  medical  pursuits :  the  house  pantry,  des- 
tined for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  groceries,  is  called  still 
to-day  in  Palish  houses  the  little  pharmacy,  *'  Apteczka.'* 

The  usefulness  of  the  Polish  woman  increased  her  impor- 
tance, and  endowed  her  with  rights  which  were  refused  to 
women  in  other  countries.  By  a  natural  process  she  came 
to  take  a  predominant  part  in  the  business  affairs  of  the 
family.  This  participation  tended  to  educate  her  mind,  the 
habit  of  commanding  a  numerous  retinue  of  serwants  gave 
strength  to  her  character,  and  the  variety  of  her  occupations 
widened  her  practical  knowledge. 

The  latter,  the  practical  knowledge,  passed  from  mothers 
to  daughters,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  other  educa- 
tion. The  convents,  which  abroad  furnished  the  schools  for 
the  young  girls,  had  a  very  small  pedagogic  influence  in 
Poland,  The  little  they  possess  at  present  they  acquired 
only  in  the  present  century.  There  was  a  universal  opinion, 
which  is  far  from  being  extinct  even  to-day,  that  only  a 
mother  is  a  competent  tutor  for  her  daughter. 

The  very  nature  of  country  life,  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication, or  the  distances  and  the  bad  roads,  had  a  natural 
result  in  the  tightening  of  the  family  life.  The  intimacy 
of  \vife  and  husband  was  uninterrupted,  and  thus  woman 
became  initiated  into  public  affairs  and  took  in  them  a 
lively  interest.  Her  mind,  trained  by  activity,  was  pre- 
pared for  responsibility  by  the  comprehension  of  the  most 
earnest  concerns. 

Our  women,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  habits  of  the  effete  European  aristocracy. 
They  were  strong  in  body  and  strong  in  spirit,  and  our  his- 
torical records,  as  well  as  family  traditions,  have  preserved 
the  names  of  many  heroines  who  have  battled  on  the 
borders  of  Poland  against  the  Turks  or  Tartars,  and  often 
successfully  repulsed  their  attacks. 

Courageous  and  useful,  the  Polish  woman  had  a  high 
standard  of  morality.     A  strong  religious  conviction  and 
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an  inborn  feeling  of  dignity  preserved  her  from  the  Uxitr 
of  morals  which  only  too  often  prevailed  in  the  higher  • 
classes  of  other  European  nations. 

This  feeling  of  natural  dignity  was  so  deeply  rooled  in 
our  sex  that  during  long  centuries  a  wife's  infidelity  wasaa 
exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 

In  the  present  days  the  instruction  and  education  of  the 
Polish  woman  stand  on  a  level  equal  to  that  of  man- 
some  times  above  it —  and  yet  it  is  admitted  that  our  mca 
are  distinguished  by  their  encyclopedic  knowledge,  Ottr 
women  are  great  readers,  and,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
statistics  of  our  public  libraries,  their  reading  is  not  con- 
fined to  novels,  but  to  earnest  books;  and  therefore  scientific 
literary,  social,  and  political  questions  are  familiar  to  tfatm 
Public  lectures  on  serious  subjects  are  a  prominent  featnrt 
of  our  city  life,  and  certainly  women  make  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  their  audiences. 

Another  element  which  tends  to  sharpen  woman  s  init^i' 
lect  is  the  speci^il  character  of  Polish  sociability.  Probablr 
social  life  is  nowhere  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
Poland.  Our  men  do  not  desert  the  house  for  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  club,  the  cafe,  or  the  saloon.  They  remain  at 
home,  or  gather  together  with  women  in  the  houses  of  thdr 
friends.  Hospitality  is  essentially  a  vnrtue  of  the  natioiL, 
but  it  is  a  hospitality  free  from  any  kind  of  display,  as 
frequent  in  the  humble  abodes  of  the  poor  as  in  the  palaces 
of  aristocracy  and  plutocTacy.  The  old  Polish  proverb  is. 
•*A  guest  in  the  house  is  God  in  the  house.'*  The  main 
feature  of  these  private  reunions  or  parties  is  general  con- 
versation, directed  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  but  participated 
in  equally  by  men  and  women  —  a  conversation  turning 
on  serious  topics,  and  where  perscmal  gossip  is  almost 
unknown. 

This  sociability,  spread  to  all  classes  of  our  nation,  has 
important  advantages,  as  it  reflects  upon  other  relati«3ns 
among  them,  as  upon  marriages.  In  other  European  cotm- 
tries  it  is  only  too  often  the  case  that  the  forming  of  mar- 
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riages  is  purely  a  business  transaction  between  two  parties 
hardly  known  to  each  other.  With  ns,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  social  intercourse,  marriages  are  based  on  thorough 
acquaintance,  and  concluded  through  natural  sympathy. 
While  it  can  not  be  said  that  money  considerations  are 
always  the  moving  cause,  they  yet  figure  in  a  small  degree 
in  the  tying  of  matrimonial  bonds.  Thus  it  happens  that 
in  Poland  the  poor  girl  has  suitors  as  well  as  the  rich  one ; 
if  the  latter  has  the  advantage  as  to  their  number,  the 
former  has  a  better  chance  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  her 
choice. 

The  unmarried  girl  in  my  country  enjoys  a  position,  if 
not  so  independent  as  in  America,  still  much  better  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  European  continent. 

In  recent  times  especially  there  has  been  marked  prog- 
ress—  her  social  standing  and  her  freedom  of  action  are 
gaining  ground  every  day.  As  a  natural  consequence  there 
is  a  great  movement  among  our  unmarried  girls  to  obtain 
independent  liv^elihood,  and  not  to  look  upon  marriage  as 
the  ultimate  goal  of  their  ambition. 

In  a  great  part  of  Russian  Poland,  the  so-called  kingdom, 
Napoleon's  legislative  code  is  still  in  force,  and  according 
to  it  the  unmarried  w^oman  of  age,  or  the  widow,  has  the 
absolute  right  to  dispose  of  her  fortune,  while  the  married 
woman  remains  under  the  power  of  herhtisband.  Without 
his  assistance  she  can  not  execute  any  legal  act.  He  is 
absolute  master  of  her  revenue,  and  is  not  obliged  to  ren- 
der any  account  of  it.  His  only  duty  is  to  support  her  and 
her  children  in  a  way  befitting  his  social  position.  He  can 
not,  how^ever,  effect  any  sale  of  her  estates  or  incur  any 
debts  on  them  without  her  permission. 

This  subordinate  legal  situation  did  not  act  as  injuriously 
as  it  might  upon  the  Polish  woman  of  to-day.  It  did  not 
destroy  her  influence  nor  restrict  her  field  of  action.  With 
the  change  of  economic  and  other  conditions,  and  the  con- 
sequent disappearance  of  many  home  industries,  her  circle 
of  activity  in  the  household  became  narrower,  but  her  ener- 
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gies  were  soon  directed  into  new  channels.  She  is  the  con- 
tinual helpmate  of  her  husband  in  all  his  business  enter- 
prises ;  she  is  consulted  in  every  financial  transaction,  and. 
if  she  becomes  a  widow»  usually  takes  his  place  in  the  man- 
agement  of  the  business.  Some  of  our  largest  fortunes  and 
our  most  important  industrial  establishments  are  directed 
and  controlled  by  women. 

In  the  old  times,  when  Poland  was,  so  to  say,  a  bulwark 
between  Tartars  and  Turks  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  stand- 
ing on  the  defense  of  civilization  against  the  Asiatic 
hordes,  when  ever}^  man  was  a  soldier,  the  Polish  women 
were  left  at  home,  the  sole  masters  of  the  family  and  estate. 
This  independence  developed  in  them  a  spirit  of  natioiial 
pride,  wisdom,  and  courage.  Forced  to  spend  months  and 
years  in  awaiting  the  return  of  her  dear  ones,  left  for  *; 
King  time  ^\^thout  news  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  ha!^^ 
assed  by  dreadful  persecutions  and  fears,  still  holding  a 
serene  countenance  before  the  people,  she  attained  a  great 
mastery  over  herself,  and  a  great  patience.  Thus  courage, 
industry,  patriotism,  and  patience  are  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  Polish  women. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  centur>'.  What 
pictures  of  woman's  life  are  impressed  upon  my  mind 
from  the  records  of  our  history  I  I  see  through  the  mist 
of  ages  a  young,  beautiful  bride  and  her  majily  bride- 
groom. They  have  just  returned  from  church,  and  stand 
upon  the  porch  of  the  house.  Her  eyes  are  moist  witJi 
tears  of  happiness ;  their  hands  clasped  together,  they 
look  at  each  other  in  silence,  with  a  great,  solemn  int 
rogation  in  their  eyes,  afraid  of  speaking  lest  they  should' 
break  the  spell  of  the  exquisite  joy  of  the  two  perfect! 
harmonious  souls.  From  the  house  merry  peals  of  laughti 
and  music  come  to  their  ears,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  he;i 
it.  He  tenderly  puts  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  wh 
pers  words  of  love,  when  suddenly  he  lifts  his  head 
listens.  What  is  it?  The  air  is  still,  and  yet  in  the  far  d 
tance  a  scarcely  perceptible  sound  is  heard,  first  footsteps « 
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orses,  then  the  clang  of  armor,  and  a  few  moments  later 
a  troop  of  warriors  gallops  to  the  house,  A  dispatch  is 
handed  to  the  bridegroom,  which  he  reads  in  silence,  but  by 
the  expression  of  his  face  she  guesses  that  it  is  a  summons 

leave  her  and  go  'with  the  others  to  the  field  of  battle. 

Leave  her,  and  now  !  Her  face  grows  deadly  pale,  but 
there  are  no  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  extends  her  arms  to 
him,  falls  on  his  breast,  then,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  his  brow;  she  speaks  firmly,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Gh<.)st,  go  !  '*  And  they  part.  He 
goes  to  the  battle  fiercer  than  ever.  She  stays  at  home, 
left  to  her  prayers  and  domestic  duties,  ever  patient,  indus- 
trious, with  no  other  consolation  but  her  religion,  her 
national  pride,  and  the  hope  to  see  her  husband  soon  again. 
But  he  must  come  home  with  a  brave  record  or  else  she 
would  rather  see  him  in  his  grave.  Religion  and  her 
country  first,  and  then  love. 

Another  picture  suggests  itself  to  me.  A  young  mother, 
left  alone  with  a  little  son  five  years  old  :  after  the  morning 
prayer  and  breakfast,  she  leads  him  to  the  yard.  An  old 
soldier,  covered  with  scars,  is  waiting  for  them.  He  holds 
two  swords  in  his  hand,  one  of  them  a  mere  toy,  but  made 
of  sharp,  strong  steel.  The  boy  grasps  his  little  sword  — 
both  stand  in  position,  and  the  fencing  lesson  commences. 
The  mother  sits  quietly  watching  her  little  one,  terrified  at 
moments,  but  with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  From  time  to  time 
tlie  veteran  gives  points  to  the  little  w^arrior.  '*  Cover  your 
head — your  side.  No!  that's  not  good  —  try  again — not 
this  way  —  take  care  or  I  will  cut.'*  And  he  cuts.  The  boy 
grows  pale  with  rage.  Mother  comes  to  him,  bandages  the 
slight  wound.  The  old  soldier  apologizes,  but  she  only 
says,  "  You  have  done  right ;  he  will  do  better  next  time." 
Again  she  sits  among  her  maids,  spinning,  sewing,  or 
embroidering  the  church  vestments.  She  talks  to  the  girls, 
she  tells  them  legends,  stories  of  battles,  or  reads  to  them 
the  New  Testament  and  lives  of  saints.  When  the  work 
is  over,  all  unite  in  evening  prayers  and  songs. 
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Such  a  life  must  have  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
authority,  and  chastity.  This  training  lasted  for  gener- 
ations, and  its  effects  are  so  deeply  rooted,  so  distinciiy 
marked,  that  they  can  not  be  erased,  either  by  economic 
or  social  changes  or  by  political  upheavals. 

The  best  proof  that  the  tradition  of  the  past  still  lives 
in  the  Polish  woman's  heart  is  the  share  she  took  in  oui 
constant  straggle  for  independence. 

When  the  impious  spirit  of  our  three  Christian  neighbor- 
ing monarchies  prompted  them  to  form  a  so-called  holy 
alliance  in  order  to  crush  and  tear  to  pieces  our  unfortunate 
country,  which  was  then  the  only  representative  of  self- 
government  and  personal  liberty ;  when,  not  satisfied  with 
the  annexation  and  division  of  Poland,  they  robbed  and 
pillaged  our  land  from  end  to  end,  stabbing  the  vcr\'  heart 
of  our  national  life,  destroying  our  institutions,  persecudnf 
our  language  and  religion,  shutting  all  the  gates  to  civili- 
zation and  progress ;  when  our  men.  exhausted  by  wars  and 
defeats,  became  despondent  and  disheartened  —  it  was  the 
Polish  woman  who  stood  like  a  guardian  angel  at  the  doore 
of  their  conscience.  She  it  was  who  encouraged  them, 
always  ready  to  lay  dowm  her  life  for  the  welfare  and  inde- 
pendence of  her  countr)\  It  was  she  who  taught  her  sons 
how  to  defy  our  enemies,  she  who  preserved  the  tradition  of 
honor,  patriotism,  valor,  and  integrity,  not  allowing  herself 
a  moment  to  rest,  but  working  with  strange  tenacity,  in 
spite  of  bullets,  the  chain,  Liberia,  and.  worst  of  all.  the 
lash  with  which  she  was  often  punished,  to  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  the  Russian  government. 

Our  enemies  are  making  a  great  mistake  if  they  think 
that  they  can  kill  patriotism.  As  long  as  there  is  one  Polish  _ 
woman  left  alive  Poland  will  not  die»  and  the  more  they^ 
persecute  us  the  better  it  is  for  us  now.  We  may  have 
deser\"ed  punishment  for  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the 
past ;  we  must  pay  the  penalty,  and  God  only  knows  at  what 
expense  we  pay  it. 

A  well-known  French  writer  says  that  the  best  thing 
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|about  Poland  is  the  Polish  mother.  He  spoke  the  truth; 
and  I  take  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  this  congress  to 
send  Polish  mothers  a  message  across  the  ocean,  a  message 
of  respect,  love,  and  veneration*  The  world  knows  of  the 
Roman  matron  and  the  Spartan  mother.  I  dare  claim  a 
place  next  to  them  for  the  Polish  mother.  When  the 
French  artist,  Horace  Vernet,  was  asked  by  Czar  Nicholas 
to  paint  an  episode  from  the  last  struggle'  between  Poland 
and  Russia^  he  answered,  '*  Your  Majesty  will  excuse  me ; 
I  never  painted  Christ  on  the  cross."  And  he  was  right. 
Poland  was  crucified,  but  was  there  not  a  mother  kneeling 
beneath  the  cross  of  Gfilgotha  waiting  patiently  for  resur- 
rection ?  And  is  there  not  also  to-day  the  Polish  mother 
waiting  patiently  and  praying  for  the  resurrection  of  her 
countr>-?  Will  she  wait  forever?  No;  if  there  is  justice 
on  earth  she  will  not  wait  in  vain. 


Woman    in    Italy  ^ An    Address    by    Fanny   Zampini 
Salazar  of  Naples,  Italy. 

I  w^ill  try  to  generalize  my  study  and  mark  briefly  the 
differences  existing  in  the  different  parts  of  modern  Italy, 
the  north  being  far  in  advance  of  the  south. 

This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  south  was  for 
long  years  the  prey  of  ignorant  rulers,  while  the  north  was 
governed  by  more  intelligent,  though  no  less  tyrannical 
and  oppressive,  sovereigns,  who  did  not,  however,  consider 
it  improper  to  offer  means  of  culture  to  their  people.  And 
while  this  happened  in  the  two  extreme  parts  of  Italy,  the 
center  was  no  better  off  under  the  dominion  of  popes,  whose 
religious  mission  unfortunately  changed  into  a  political  one. 
Since  1870  this  political  aim  has  increased  and  spread  all 
over  Italy,  the  priesthood  regarding  it  as  a  duty  to  keep 
a  control  not  only  (jver  souls  and  what  regards  religious 
matters,  but  in  other  concerns  of  life,  and  above  all  in 
politics.     Feeling  that  men  escape  such  control,  priests  con- 
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centrate  all  their  efforts  to  keep  women  tinder  their 
ence.     If  such  influence  were  exercised  in  g^ood  faith  and 
for  pure  religious  puq^oses,  all  that  is  best  might  come  of 
it;  but  unfortunately*  the  strangest  anti-patriotic  feeling 
rules  their  behavior.    The  ardent  dream  dreamt  by  our 
patriots  in  prison  and  in  exile  during  the  long  years 
subjection,  and  realized  in  the  union  of  Italy,  with  Ro 
as  a  capital,  leaves  the  priests  cold  and  indifferent, 
satisfied  and  angn^ 

Hence  a  perpetual  struggle  to  reconquer  temporal 
makes  of  the  purest  of  human  feelings,  religion,  a  quesli 
of  politics,  not  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  and  the  prospe 
of  the  nation,  but  for  the  meanest  ends  of  worldly  ambiti 

Men  influenced  by  women,  though  often  quite  uncon- 
sciously, are  kept  from  taking  any  part  in  elections*  which 
being  left  mostly  to  ignorant  and  ambitious  people,  are 
used  for  mean,  personal  views  of  obtaining  power,  fortune, 
and  influence. 

The  results  are  what  lately  created  shameful  scandals, 
and  made  the  hearts  of  true  Italians  bleed  with  sorrow. 
And  while  clericals,  in  hopes  of  repressing  progress  and 
reconquering  Rome,  work  in  every  way,  extending  their 
influence  even  over  persons  whose  position  and  interest 
ought  to  keep  them  far  from  their  reach,  the  Italian  gov 
emment,  as  a  sort  of  reaction^  has  no  religious  culture  i 
public  schools.  The  result  of  both  these  measures 
relaxation  in  moral  feelings,  to  the  great  detriment 
religion  and  politics,  regarded  in  the  highest  sense  of  th 
noble  meaning* 

Women  consider  themselves  pious  if  they  follow  rel|fl 
ious  practices,  and  men  are  considered  good  citizens  if  th^ 
look  on,  complaining  if  all  does  not  go  right  in  the  country, 
but  seldom  rising  to  the  consciousness  of  their  political 
duties. 

Uncultivated  women  can  not  understand  the  noble  in- 
fluence they  might  exercise  for  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
tr>*,  elevating  around  them  family  and  society.    The  few 
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who  realize  such  a  duty,  and  try  to  accomplish  it,  are  tired 
to  death  by  misunderstandings,  iipposition,  and  unfair 
criticism.  Men  are  more  easily  led  in  general  by  the  so- 
called  feeble  women  who  rule  over  them,  while  seeming" 
entirely  subjected  to  their  will  Strong,  earnest,  loyal, 
noble-minded  women,  whose  culture  and  interest  in  edu- 
cational, social,  and  political  matters  makes  their  conver- 
sation much  prized  in  society,  though  admired,  are  feared 
and  kept  carefully  apart,  from  a  strange  sort  of  prejudice 
about  their  becoming  too  influential  in  the  country. 

Of  course  men  wish  to  keep  their  predomination,  and 
though  disposed  to  accept  privately  woman  s  reasonable 
advnce  and  moral  help,  they  take  great  care  not  to  make 
her  conscious  of  her  power.  And  so  in  society  they  make 
much  more  of  light,  well-dressed,  insignificant  women, 
whose  influence  they  fear  not,  being  in  this  case  uncon- 
scious that  such  negative  influence  leads  them  d<iwn  to 
the  lower  level  of  such  charming,  useless,  empty-minded 
creatures. 

Again,  the  great  differences  to  be  found  in  the  various 
social  classes  make  it  also  difticult  to  define  a  typical  woman 
in  Italy.  We  have  aristocracy,  from  which  class  very  little 
indeed  is  to  be  hoped.  In  this  class  only  a  few  exceptions- 
are  worthy  of  notice  for  giving  their  life  a  really  noble  aim. 
In  general,  old  prejudice,  ignorance,  pride,  a  sybaritical 
conception  of  life,  considered  with  the  most  selfish  views 
of  satisfaction  of  a  mere  material  order,  reign  supreme  in 
that  part  of  society,  which  so  easily  might  do  so  much 
good. 

The  middle  class  contains  cultivated  persons  actively 
busy  in  some  sort  or  either  t>f  serious  work  in  life.  We 
have  there  a  gnmp  of  intelligent,  learned  women  gifted 
with  modern  ideas  and  trying  lo  their  utmost  to  contribute 
to  social  progress.  They  do  n^t  turn  to  the  higher  classes 
for  help ;  none  or  very  little  indeed  would  come  to  them 
from  that  side ;  but  they  look  toward  the  pei>ple  hopefully 
for  the  future  moral  regeneration  of  Italy.    We  have  indeed 
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all  to  hope  from  this  much  neglected  and  gmeatly  oppi 
social  class. 

The  Italian  people  have  the  best  human  instinctSw    Wit 
a  little  culture  and  much  love  anything  might  Ije  made  d 
them.     But  allow  me  to  observe  that  we  must  not  judge  of 
the  Italian  by  some  specimens  of  poor  emigrants,  stupefied 
by  the  long  struggle  with  want  and  sorrow  before  then 
make  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  old  hotne  ties,  the  belove^^ 
fatherland. 

In  general,  Italians  belonging  to  the  popular  classes 
full  of  heart  and  kindness,  frugal,  simple,  much  attached 
their  families  and  the  place  where  they  are  bom ;  theyni 
only  the  enlightenment  of  culture  to  rise  strong  andpow- 
erful  in  the  full  consciousness  of  their  more  sacred  rigbu 
to  a  nobler  life.  But  here  again  an  ignorant  priesthood 
prejudice,  political  fears  and  negligence,  frustrate  the  it 
efforts  made  in  favor  of  their  elevation.  They  are  flattei 
when  their  aid  is  required,  helped  occasionally  by  humilij 
ing  charity,  and  kept  down  in  the  dark  regions  of  ignorai 
and  poverty. 

Badly  fed,  badly  paid,  oppressed  by  heavy  taxes,  < 
without  work,  no  wonder  their  life  is  a  hard  struggle, 
kept  up  in  sacrifice    and    suffering,  unconscious  of 
right  to  a  brighter  one*     I  often  tried  in  the  southern 
inces  and  in  Rome  to  arouse  humanitarian  feelings  in  the 
idle  upper  classes,  speaking  and  writing  about  all  that  has 
been  done  in  England  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elei 
tion  of  women  and  the  people.     I  only  obtained  praises 
nice  words,  without  ever  being  able  to  begin,  even 
small  scale,  something  practical  in  the  way  of  ass*: 
of  cultivated  persons  to  promote  organizations  of  \'ariQtti^ 
kinds  in  favor  of  these  neglected  parts  of  oor  cotudfl 
people. 

The  press  in  Italy  encourages  such  a  movement,  but  the 
fearful  indifference  of  the  people,  want  of  means,  and  tfl 
opposition  of  clericals  and  prejudiced  persons  are  still  wP 
be  overcome. 
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This  work  I  consider  must  be  undertaken  by  women,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  be^un  to  under- 
take it  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  I  trust  that  it  wiE 
bring  its  fruits  in  time. 

In  Bologna,  the  ancient  university  town,  where  leai*ned 
women  once  taught  in  the  character  of  acknowledged 
professors,  in  Milan  and  in  Turin,  associations  exist  and 
are  being  established  with  a  view  to  promoting  woman's 
progress  and  popular  culture. 

In  Bologna  ladies  have  been  at  work  now  for  the  last  two 
years ;  and  indeed  it  is  there  I  noticed  the  most  important 
group  of  intelligent  women,  actively  busy  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  moral  and  legal  condition.  What  struck 
tne  in  Bologna  was  the  solidarity  of  these  cultivated 
women  so  earnestly  at  work  together.  It  is  there  that  the 
noble  influence  of  one  of  tmr  greatest  Italians.  Mazzini, 
is  deeply  felt,  for  a  nobly  gifted  English  woman,  whose 
soul  was  given  to  Italy  on  marrying  ^lazzini's  best  friend, 
Aurelio  Saffi,  has  perse veringly  been  at  work  in  the  sunny 
years  of  her  happy  youth  and  the  sad  ones  of  her  widow- 
hood, always  tr>^ing  in  all  ways  to  elevate  all  those  around 
her.  She  has  established  at  Forli  women's  associations, 
whose  ends  are  to  promote  culture,  to  give  sisterly  help  in 
need,  and  to  find  work  for  all. 

In  Milan  we  have  a  remarkable  group  of  intellectual 
women,  but  segregated,  each  working  in  her  own  way. 
Still  these  few,  just  beginoing  to  work  together,  have  felt 
the  need  of  establishing  an  association  to  promote  the 
interest  of  their  sex.  When  I  was  there  lately  Pauline  Schiff, 
a  learned  university  teacher,  of  Gennan  origin,  published 
the  programme  of  an  important  association,  to  which  many 
gave  their  names.  In  Milan  are  some  ver\'  excellent 
schools  for  girls.  I  met  there  a  most  remarkable  woman, 
Alexandrina  Ravizza,  whose  life  is  entirely  devoted  to 
^ood  works,  and  who  has  no  end  of  trouble  to  go  on 
with  them,  because  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
clericals,  and  is  full  of  human  feelings  of  pity  and  sorrow 
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for  unfortunate  girls  whom  she  tries  to  help  and  save  from 
disgrace* 

In  Turin  also  is  a  ver\*  interesting  group  of  cultivated 
women»  actively  busy  tr>-ing  to  unite  their  efforts  to  estaV 
lish  some  useful  associations  of  liberal  character  like  those 
of  Bologna  and  Milan. 

In  Rome  we  have  two  societies,  but  of  quite  a  different 
order,  most  conservative  in  their  ends  and  views.  One  iras 
lately  established  by  the  efforts  of  a  brilliant^  earnest, 
learned  young  professor  and  deputy,  Angelo  CelU,  who 
succeeded  in  interesting  a  group  of  cultivated  ladies  of  th( 
aristocracy  in  the  fate  nf  p<K)r  women  in  want  of  work  and 
help*  This  society  in  fact  is  called  *'  Help  and  Work/'  and 
w*as  organized  two  years  ago  under  the  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty  our  Queen  Margherita.  It  is  now  prospering,  and 
much  good  comes  of  it.  Poor  women  iind  work  and  help 
during  sickness  or  want,  their  young  children  being  taken 
care  of  during  the  hours  of  work,  in  a  sort  of  nurse: 
school  established  by  the  daughters  of  the  ladies  who  he! 
Professor  Celli  to  start  that  society.  Still,  useful  as  it  is^ 
attention  is  given  to  intellectual  culture  or  recreation,  as 
done  in  America  and  England  in  similar  institutions.  Veiy^ 
probably  opposition  would  arise  if  such  a  thing  wene 
posed,  and  the  little  good  done  would  cease. 

The   other  society  of    ladies  —  established   in   1873,' 
Rome,    with    the    aim    of    promoting    woman's  su 
culture — is  such   a  mystification   that  indeed  it  deservi 
honest    criticism.     I    think    nothing   could    reveal   betli 
the  subjection  of  our  A^^omen  to  prejudices  and  old  id 
than  this  association  which  pretends  to  promote  woman 
culture  by   a  weekly    lecture,   mostly   regarding    anciea' 
history,    and    carefully    excluding    any    of    the    mode 
questions  regarding  social,  educational,  legal  or  practi 
questions. 

In  place  of  awaking  the  mind  to  examine   these  most 
important  subjects,  it  seems  that  the  aim  of  this  society 
to  put  it  to  sleep  by  the  constant  repetition   of  what  we 
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all  can  read  or  have  more  or  less  been  learning  at  school. 
Now  and  then,  very  rarely,  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
lecture  is  given,  but  in  general  they  are  very  dull  indeed. 
Fashionable  ladies  go  because  the  queen  goes,  but  often 
I  noticed  how  all  of  them  seemed  uninterested  in  the 
speaker's  old-fashioned  theme. 

Another  strange  feature  of  this  society  is  that  lady  lec- 
turers are  excluded  from  giving  lectures  there,  though  we 
have  now  in  Italy  a  remarkable  number  of  cultivated 
"women  who  give  lectures  with  success.  I  believe  that  if 
the  above-mentioned  society  were  conducted  in  a  modern 
spirit,  it  would  indeed  become  the  means  of  promoting 
women's  culture,  which  needs  a  thorough,  intelligent  re- 
form as  is  felt  by  many  interested  in  this  important  ques- 
tion.  Three  years  ago  Professor  Angelo  de  Gubematis, 
with  a  \'iew  to  associating  all  persons  interested  and  offer- 
ing a  study  of  the  progress  made  by  women  in  Italy, 
organized  in  Florence  an  exhibition  of  women's  work, 
and  arranged  that  a  set  of  lectures  regarding  Italian  women 
should  be  given  by  ladies.  These  lectures  were  published 
in  book  foTm,  and  are  worthy  of  notice  for  their  originality 
of  thought  and  ideas. 

Concerning  women's  education  in  modern  Italy,  I  have 
much  to  say.  We  have  public  .schools  ftjr  elementary  cult- 
ure; superior  schools  for  girls,  where  a  superior  teaching  is 
greatly  required;  and  normal  schools  for  those  wishing  to 
become  teachers,  but  no  proper  training  colleges  for  them ; 
the  programmes  of  studies  are  indeed  defective  in  almost 
ever)'  department. 

Our  present  minister  of  instnaction,  Ferdinando  Martini, 
is  fortunately  a  high-minded  man  of  modern  ideas  regard- 
ing women's  culture,  and  he  is  studying  a  project  for  the 
entire  reform  of  superior  education  for  both  sexes.  This 
work  is  a  very  hard  one,  for  in  Italy  all  is  expected  from 
the  government,  as  we  are  lacking  in  individual  initiative, 
which  can  do  so  much  practical  work  when  intelligently 
exercised. 
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Women  are  now  admitted  to  the  universities,  lycemns* 
and  g\"mnasiums,  but  have  none  for  themselves  exclusively, 
so  that,  with  the  rehictance  of  parents  for  mixetl  educatic^n, 
g^rls  can  very  seldom  profit  by  these  institutions. 

Schools  of  art  are  open  to  girls,  but  here  also  the  same 
objection  prevents  them  from  joining  in  the  classes  where 
all  young  men  are  not  always  as  refined  as  they  should  be 
In  the  way  of  education  we  have  still  much  to  do,  as  not  all 
understand  that  culture  is  one  thing  and  educaticm  anotLeT. 
and  that  both  should  be  required. 

We  have  also  in  Italy  several  professional  schools  fur  Uic 
working  classes,  and  these  answer  the  purpose,  though  I 
think  they  ought  to  pro\ade  for  some  more  mental  culture, 
and  not  limit  their  end  to  mere  manual  work.  This  1  con- 
sider the  principal  defect  in  most  of  our  Italian  instila- 
tions  —  little  or  no  regard  for  the  moral  culture,  that 
culture  which  tends  to  elevate  the  souls  of  the  pupils 
and  give  them  a  high  conception  of  life  and  of  all  the 
sacred  duties  which  make  it  full  and  worthy  to  be  lived 
The  mere  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  other  subjects 
of  study  is  nothing  if  with  it  the  mind  is  not  led  to  think 
and  consider  life's  problems,  its  duties,  and  its  rights  to 
make  it  a  noble  and  beautiful  one.  Some  new  and  very  M 
well  organized  institutions  answer  such  an  end,  for  the}-  are 
the  work  of  noble-hearted  and  highly  gifted  Italians. 

There  is  the  Suor  Ursola  College  for  girls  in  Naples^  ■ 
entirely  reformed  by  the  Princess  Strongoli  Pignatelli,  a 
learned,  high-minded  woman,  whose  life  is  entirely  devoted 
to  good  works.  She  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
beloved  ladies  of  honor  of  Queen  ^largherita.  Princess 
Stnmgoli  Pignatelli  has  also  established  in  Naples,  together 
with  Countess  Lauseverino  Vinercati  Tarsis,  another  college 
for  p<x>r  orphan  girls. 

A  beautiful  college  for  the  daughters  of  the  public  teach- 
ers was  also  lately  organized  by  one  of  our  greatest  Italians* 
Ruggero  Bonghi.  He  had  visited  England,  and  wished  to 
establish  some  girls'  colleges,  such  as  he  had  admired 
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With  persevering  efforts,  through  many  material  difficul- 
ties, but  supported  by  a  strong  will  and  by  the  influence 
of  his  position,  he  succeeded  at  last.  This  college  is  near 
Rome,  ill  a  pleasant,  <jld.fashioiied  country  place,  Anagni, 
and  is  progressing  fairly-  Her  Majesty  the  queen  of  Italy 
patronizes  it,  and  it  bears  her  name.  **  College  Margaret  of 
Savoy. " 

In  Naples  we  have  other  remarkable  old  colleges  for  girls, 
bound  to  old-fashioned,  conventional  systems  of  education; 
but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  customs,  I  only  state  that 
while  the  entire  educational  staff  is  composed  of  ladies, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  the  colleges,  the  superintendence 
of  them  is  exercised  entirely  by  gentlemen.  Two  of  these 
are  distinguished  young  writers,  the  Duke  Richard  Carafa 
D'Andria  and  Benedetto  Croce.  A  superintendence  by 
ladies  has  not  even  been  thought  of. 

That  women  are  able  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs  of 
any  sort  is  still  an  idea  hard  to  establish  in  Italy,  Even 
when  obliged  to  work,  so  few  ways  are  opened  to  their 
activity  besides  teaching.  And  the  only  reason  is  that  a 
strong  prejudice  exists  against  women ;  they  are  not  con- 
sidered fit  to  work,  and  how  could  they  be,  while  even 
when  they  are  trained,  to  it,  they  are  so  little  trusted?  If 
they  follow  superior  studies  and  obtain  some  scientific 
degree,  except  as  medical  doctors,  they  are  actually  pre- 
vented from  competing  in  any  ui  the  high  professions  fol- 
lowed by  men.  A  young  Turinese  lady,  Miss  Lydia  Poet, 
following  with  success  the  university  courses,  obtained  some 
years  ago  her  degree  in  law.  Well,  men  got  .so  frightened 
at  such  a  competition  that  they  managed  to  exclude  her 
from  the  exercise  of  her  profession,  stating  that  it  would 
demoralize  the  tribunal  if  women  were  allowed  to  work 
there.  The  press  tried  to  explain  the  injustice  and  ille- 
gality of  such  a  proceeding,  but  with  no  result  at  all.  No 
other  woman  went  in  for  university  legal  studies,  and  the 
noble  girl  who  had  a  right  to  the  independent  profession 
she  had  chosen  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  though  privately 
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she  works  in  the  legal  office  of  her  brother,  who  considers 
her  help  most  useful.  As  medical  doctors,  women  could 
have  a  large  practice  and  a  most  impoitant  field  of  action, 
but  here  ag^ain  prejudice  is  against  them,  though  ourqtiecii 
gave  her  moral  support  to  the  profession,  naming  as  ber 
honorary  medical  attendant  a  Turinese  lad\\  Miss  Mar}- 
Valleda  Fame.  This  learned  and  well-known  woman 
would  have  had  a  brilliant  career  anywhere  else,  as  she 
was  also  appointed  medical  assistant  at  the  principal  ho^ 
pital  in  Rome,  by  one  of  our  greatest  doctors.  BaccellL 
But  she  could  in  no  way  overcome  public  prejudice  ^^ainst 
a  woman  doctor,  and  she  must  be  satisfied  with  her  very 
select  though  small  practice. 

Music  is  a  profession  allowed  to  women  in  Italy,  and  ser^ 
eral  struggle  on  as  music  teachers,  and  a  few  rise  to  the 
summit  of  art  as  opera  singers  or  cnncertists.  We  have  in 
Italy  ver>*  good  conservatories,  where,  besides  music  (sing- 
IngX  a  proper  literary  education  is  given.  The  most 
remarkable  and  important  Italian  conservatories  are  ia 
Naples,  Rome,  and  Milan. 

In  public  business,  women  may  occupy  only  post,  tele, 
^aph.  and  telephone  offices,  but  competition  is  so  great 
in  these  branches  that  now  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  there 
some  free  place  to  be  got. 

So  the  highest  places  that  a  woman  may  hope  lo  obuin 
are  only  educational,   the   highest  being  those  of  i] 
resses  or  principals  of  the  l^st  government  schools;  andj 
all  those   places  are  much   sought  after,  not^^nthstanding^ 
that  they   seldom  pay  more    than    about    one    thousand 
dollars  a  year  at  the  very  most.     Liberal  professions,  sucl 
as  writing,    painting,   music,   acting,   singing,  are  full 
difficulties,  and  require  a  first-rate  talent,  much  perse\^ran< 
to  overcome  the  beginnings,  and  also  a  great  good  chanti 
to  succeed  in  liv  ing  on  them. 

However,  we  have  now  a  remarkable  number  of  w< 
struggling   for  their  economic    independence   with    tb 
o^s-n  work.     The  larger  number  of  these  are  writers. 
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of  whom  succeed  in  making  a  living,  though  a  very  modest 
living  indeed.  Publishers  seldom  pay  more  than  from  one 
to  four  hundred  dollars  for  a  book,  which  they  sell  in  not 
less  than  a  thousand-copy  edition,  getting  about  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  it  when  it  has  little  or  no  success,  but 
when  three  or  four  thou.sand  copies  are  sold,  usually  the 
publisher  alone  profits  by  the  sale.  The  printing  expenses 
are  not  very  high,  so  we  have  in  Italy  rich  publishers, 
but  I  know  i>f  no  writers  who  have  made  a  fortune  with 
their  pen. 
K  Woman's  intellectual  work  in  Italy  is  not  encouraged 
^even  by  those  who  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  duty.  So,  of 
course,  without  encouragement  or  organization  our  group 
of  distinguished,  cultivated  women  could  not  manage  to 
send  all  their  literary  productions  to  swell  the  library  in 
the  Woman's  Building. 

As  for  industry,  if  the  beautiful,  artistic  lacework  they 
do  appears  to  its  full  advantage,  all  the  honor  is  due 
to  your  noble  countrywoman's  efforts.  Countess  Cora  di 
Brazza,  for  it  is  to  her  alone  that  we  owe  all  that  is  to 
be  admired  in  the  Italian  .section  of  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing. The  rich,  historical  laces  i>f  our  royal  family  she  ob- 
tained  herself  from  our  queen,  and  many  others  from  per- 
sonal friends.  But  her  perseverance  in  teaching  and  in 
organizing  schools  for  lacemaking,  to  give  easy  and  beau- 
tiful work  to  the  Italian  peasant  girls,  is  indeed  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Many  noble  ladies  have  lately  been  interested  in 
this  industry  in  Italy*  foremost  the  late  lamented  Countess 
Andriana  Zun  Marcello,  who  revived  the  old  lace  manu- 
factories in  Venice,  and  the  Countess  Maria  Pasolini,  one 
of  the  few  ladies  in  the  Italian  aristocracy  remarkable  for 
her  culture  and  interest  in  the  girls  of  the  working  classes. 
We  still  want  some  of  these  cultivated  women  to  take  a 
serious,  active,  large-minded  interest  in  intellectual  prog- 
ress. But  you  must  kindly  take  also  into  consideratiun  that 
we  belong  to  a  very  young  nation,  and  though  we  can  boast 
of  a  splendid  past  w*e  suffer  still  from  the  consequences  of 
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a  long,  hard  period  of  subjection  and  spiritual  darkness. 
Time  alone  can  help  Italian  women  to  develop  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  so  as  to  rise  to  the  standard  ihty 
have  the  right  to  attain. 

As  for  women's  papers,  we  have  now  a  few  nicely  written, 
but  of  a  light  literary  kind,  and  several  stupid  ones  exdcs- 
ively  regarding  French  fashions.  Having  dared,  some 
years  ago,  at  my  ow^n  expense  alone,  to  establish  a  Review 
for  promoting  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  legal  interests  of 
women,  I  was  obliged  after  twenty  months  to  give  it  up, 
though  I  had  ventured  to  interest  our  queen  in  it,  and  also 
a  number  of  cultivated  people.  But  the  review  did  not 
please  those  clericals  who  energetically  oppose  wonuns 
progress,  and  they  managed  things  so  well  that  the  paper 
had  to  come  to  an  end.  Tired,  I  would  have  giv^en  up  my 
work,  but  a  deep  feeling  of  duty  to  go  on  with  it  made  me 
publish  lately  a  book  in  which  is  an  account  of  all  the 
struggles  endured  during  the  best  twelve  years  of  my  life, 
spent  in  earnestly  trying  to  elevate  w^oman's  intellectual 
standard  in  Italy.  In  the  same  volume  are  published  tlic 
lectures  I  gave  on  the  subject,  and  my  account  to  the  IialLm 
government  of  woman's  culture  and  work  in  England. 

This  book  cleared  many  misunderstandings,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  many  eminent  writers  of  both  sexes  to  contais 
the  true  conception  of  the  ideal  womanhood  we  have  ta 
attain  in  Italy.  Indeed,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say  Uut  I 
owe  to  that  book  the  venture  of  being  here,  as  the  Italian 
minister  of  instruction  asked  me  to  write- a  like  report 
regarding  w^oman's  institutions  in  America,  when  he  beard 
I  had  been  invited  to  the  Woman's  Congress.  During  my 
last  tour  in  Italy  I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  general  public  opinion  regarding  the 
woman  question.  Many  ideas,  not  understood  ten  years  ago. 
are  now  perfectly  admitted.  So  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  ^ 
our  future,  trusting  in  the  revival  of  education  to  elevate  ^t 
culture,  and  in  the  much  needed  reforms  in  our  laws  to 
control  the  fearful  injustice  by  w^hich  women  are  oppressed. 
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lis  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  legal  condi- 
tion of  women  in  modem  Italy.  If  we  look  at  the  civil  and 
penal  code  of  Italy,  at  all  laws  which  relate  to  women,  their 
rights,  their  culture  and  w*ork,  we  easily  perceive  that  a 
general  opinion  of  their  moral  weakness  inspired  all  these 
laws.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  Italy  that  a  woman  is 
intellectually,  morally,  and  physically  inferior  to  man  ;  that 
she  can  not  stand  by  herself  in  life*  nor  presume  to  be 
respected  and  considered  if  she  is  not  supported  by  the 
protection  of  man. 

What  this  protection  often  means  is  misery  to  reveal.  Ital- 
ians, both  men  and  women,  have  ver>^  distinct  characteristics, 
of  which  also  we  must  take  notice,  to  understand  better 
their  present  condition  and  the  reforms  required  for  their 
social  and  intellectual  progress.  Above  all,  they  are  in- 
tensely passionate  creatures,  and  the  family  links  are  very 
strong;  this  much  more  to  the  south,  where  woman's  indi- 
viduality rarely  exists.  Woman  lives  the  life  man  makes 
for  her.  As  a  child  and  girl  she  obeys  blindly  her  father ; 
as  a  woman  her  will  submits  entirely  to  her  husband,  whom 
she  regards  as  the  absolute  master  of  her  body  and  soul. 
If  she  does  not  marry,  old  as  she  may  become,  she  remains 
always  the  obedient  child  of  parent  or  brother,  and  never 
dares  to  regard  herself  as  a  free  human  being.  This  is  the 
worst  of  it  all,  the  general  want  of  consciousness  of  one's 
own  individual  rights.  Very  often  I  tried  to  arouse  such 
feelings  in  some  naturally  intelligent  woman  of  our  south- 
ern provinces :  she  looked  at  me  with  wide-open  eyes  as  if  I 
spoke  some  unintelligible  language.  The  idea  of  breaking 
the  chains  w^hich  bind  her  in  total  subjection  to  man 
seemed  to  her  mere  madness.  In  the  northern  provinces 
the  chains  exist  too,  but  of  a  different  sort,  lighter  because 
women  have  a  relative  liberty,  and  easier  to  bear  because 
more  apparent  than  effective,  more  in  form  than  substance. 

Of  course  we  can  not  expect  every  one  ever^^where  to 
take  the  same  course  in  life,  and  having  well  studied  Italian 
women,    I   think   they   should    be    principally    trained  to 
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become  good  mothers,  which  means,  as  I  regard  it,  lo 
develop  in  a  noble  sense  their  natural  instincts  and  make 
them  capable  of  generous^  kind,  motherly  feelings  for 
human  kind  in  general,  when  they  are  not  blessed  mith 
children  of  their  own.  Humanitarian  feelings  are  laienl 
in  the  souls  of  Italians,  and  intelligently  developed  would 
become  the  best  agents  for  elevating  the  people.  It  is,  I 
fully  believe,  by  kind,  affectionate,  earnest  interest  and 
sympathy  in  each  other  that  life  could  be  made  easier  and 
brighter  for  all,  all  over  the  world.  As  Giorgina  Saffi 
beautifully  expresses  it  in  an  address  to  young  Italians, 
*'  Passions  and  the  power  of  life  which  give  us  such  inten- 
sity of  feeling  should  be  turned  in  active  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  our  countr>^  people.  Then  young  people  would 
find  more  strength  to  work  ^'ith,  more  love  to  promote 
the  greatness,  the  power  of  a  glorious  future  for  Italy. 
The  generation  which  has  preceded  us  has  accomplished 
great  and  noble  facts  on  the  ground  of  material  action. 
Far  from  having  reached  entirely  the  ideal  of  our  patriots^ 
still  the  geographical  union  of  Italy  is  almost  realized. 
Though  full  of  difficulties,  a  not  less  grand  and  glorious 
undertaking  is  left  to  us,  to  consecrate  all  our  strength  and 
energy  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  our  countr}%"  * 

United  all  round  the  world  in  noble  efforts,  we  must 
feel  sure  of  winning  gloriously  at  last,  in  the  name  of  the 
highest  and  purest  ideals  of  human  brotherhood,  the  holy 
battle  of  individual  liberty  and  independence.  The  dream 
of  the  age  lies  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human 
without  consideration  of  class  or  sex. 
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The  Italian  ideal  of  womanly  excellence  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  characters  of  those  women  who  are  praiified 

*  Giorgina  Safii.  Pen&ieri  di  una  Modre  ripografia  Democrattca  —  ForU« 
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and  admired.  These  are  held  up  as  models  to  the  major- 
H  ity,  whose  minds,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  vitiated  by  the 
"  reading'  of  corrupt  French  novels  and  by  the  theater.  Yet 
the  examples  of  heroic  self-devotion,  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
and  of  the  long-enduring,  patient,  and  humble  domestic 
virtues  are  so  numerous  that  these  may  be  considered,  after 
all,  the  true  type  of  Italian  womanhood.  When  Clementina, 
the  wife  of  Giovanni  Lanza,  the  Spartan-like  statesman  who 
lived  and  died  in  poverty,  although  he  might  have  accepted 
more  from  the  government  which  he  served,  refused  in  her 
widowhood  and  need  any  help  from  the  king,  because  "  he  *' 
would  not  have  approved,  there  was  a  cry  of  approbation 

»from  every  part  of  Italy. 
When  Elena  Cairoli.  who  for  months  nursed  her  dying 
husband  as  the  guest  of  the  king  in  one  of  the  enchanting 
royal  palaces  at  Naples,  and  then  accompanied  the  honored 
dead  from  Naples  to  Groppello,  being  received  like  a  queen 
at  every  station,  shut  herself  up  with  her  grief  in  the  coun- 
try house  of  the  Cairoli  family,  senators  and  deputies  in  the 
senate  and  in  parliament,  and  the  king  himself,  sent  her 
messages  of  reverence  and  praise. 

She  who  had  been  the  *' beloved  consort"  of  Benedetto 
Cairoli,  and  remains  still  beautiful  and  in  the  maturity  of 
B  life,  the  last  to  bear  that  honored  name,  must  continue  the 
■  traditions  of  the  family.  *'  I  bless  her,"  wrote  Benedetto  in 
his  last  days  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  and  hope  that  she  will 
find  the  courage  to  live  on  for  duty  and  in  memory  of  her 
love  for  me.  The  mission  of  my  Elena  does  not  end  when 
I  die,  for  she  must  live  to  imitate  my  revered  mother." 
The  name  of  Adelaide  Cairoli,  who  gave  her  five  sons  to 
Italy,  four  of  whom  were  killed  in  battle,  is  precious  to 
Italian  patriots. 

Another  widow  who  remained  sole  guardian  of  a  cele- 
brated name  was  Isabella  Sclopis,  wife  of  Count  Frederick 
Sclopis,  the  president  of  the  Committee  for  Arbitrati<*n 
of  the  Alabama  Claims.  Her  death  lately  in  Turin  recalled 
the  part  she  had  in  the  labors  of  that  negotiation.    She 
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assisted  her  husband  in  the  correspondence,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  dLspense  with  a  secretar>%  and  received  from 
the  English  government  a  splendid  service  of  silver  for 
what  she  did.  *'  She  had  no  children,  but  adopted  Uie 
poor,"  was  the  eulog}-  given  to  her  when  she  passed  away. 

Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  is  praised  not  so  much  for  tier 
beauty  and  grace,  her  skill  in  court  etiquette,  and  her  intel- 
ligence,  as  for  her  courage,  patriotism,  and  charity-  The 
excursions  she  makes  on  the  Alps,  near  Courmayeur,  atlhe 
foot  of  San  Bernardo,  are  considered  as  an  example  lo  her 
subjects,  and  the  unfeigned  interest  she  takes  in  schools 
and  asylums  makes  her  generally  beloved. 

Maria  Fazzari,  mother  of  three  well-known  soldiers  of 
Garibaldi,  who  lately  died  in  Calabria,  at  eighty  years  <rf 
age,  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character  and  tare 
domestic  virtue.  Left  while  yet  a  young  woman,  by  the 
perpetual  imprisonment  of  her  patriot  husband,  lo  gain 
bread  for  herself  and  children,  she  supported  the  long  pov- 
erty and  pain  with  patience  and  courage,  and  lived  to  be 
honored  and  blessed  in  a  good  old  age. 

Santa  Cadet  was  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  eccentrici* 
ties  as  well  as  for  her  patriotism  in  the  times  that  tried 
men's  and  women's  souls.  She  conspired  against  the  pon- 
tifical government,  but  was  not  molested  by  the  p<:>licc, 
partly  because  she  had  a  brother  a  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  because  they  did  not  fear  that  the  **  Sera  Santa" 
could  ov^ertum  the  temporal  power.  In  1 849  she  assisted 
the  wounded  in  the  battles  \rith  the  French  on  the  Janicu- 
lum,  and  afterward  to  the  end  of  her  life  admired  Gari- 
baldi and  Mazzini,  She  took  part  in  every  republican  and 
anti-clerical  demonstration,  as  well  as  the  public  patriotic 
celebrations,  marching  with  the  rest  and  wearing  her  black 
and  white  check  shawl  and  large  close  bonnet.  The  tele- 
grams which  she  sent  to  other  countries  were  often  read  odi 
these  occasions.  She  w*as  a  woman  of  culture  and  great 
activity,  and  charitable  to  the  poor  according  to  her  means. 
At  the  funeral  her  body  was  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  the 
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[anti-clerical    society,   the    cross    was    removed    from    the 
and   replaced  by  a  bunch  of   red   flowers,  and   no 
priest,  either  Papal  or  Protestant,  read  prayers  above  her 
■ave. 

This  passion  for  public  life  is  exceptional  with   Italian 
women  in  times  of  peace,  although  they  are  ready  for  any 
leroic  deeds  in  war. 

Rosalie  Crispi,  who  still  sometimes  walks  in  Garibaldian 
processions,  was  one  of  the  '*  Mille/'  or  Thousand  of  Mar- 
|sala,  and  is  the  only  woman  entitled  to  wear  that  honorable 
medal.  The  activity  of  Italian  women  is  generally  shown 
in  acts  of  benevolence.  The  Duchess  of  Galliera  founded 
hospitals  at  Genoa;  the  Duchess  of  Ceri  —  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Prince  Torlonia  — gave  lately  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  an  aqueduct  in  provide  water  for  the  town  of 
Avezzana,  near  the  Lake  Fucino,  drained  by  her  father ; 
and  the  Signora  Gola  presented  her  own  magnificent  villa 
near  Turin  for  a  gymnasium  for  the  children  of  the  schools 
and  asylums  of  that  city*  The  Nathan  family  in  Rome  has 
founded  an  institute  for  finding  places  for  girls  out  of  work, 
and  the  burden  of  its  direction  is  borne  chiefly  by  Signora 
I      Virginia  Nathan. 

B      Another  woman »  educated  and  cultured,  after  spending 

^ullof  her  own  little  patrimony  in  founding  a  refuge  for  the 

^^poor  and  forsaken,  betook  herself  to  asking  charity  at  night 

for  them  in  the  caf^s  and  public  squares,     Signora  Maria 

Capozzi,  dressed  neatly  in  black,  distributes  the  prospectus 

I  of  her  institute  at  night  among  the  frequenters  of  the  cafes, 
and  with  a  smile  receives  the  ''  soldo  "  or  more  which  they 
give  her.  She  is  universally  respected*  but  as  there  is  a 
law  against  mendicancy,  even  when  it  is  done  in  the  holy 
name  of  charity,  she  was  advised  by  the  police  to  procure  a 
license  for  selling  matches  or  something  similar. 

Amalia  Prandi  has  been  the  directress  since  its  founda- 
tion of  the  Professional  School  for  Girls,  which  has  now  six 
hundred  pupils.  This  is  a  municipal  institution,  but  its 
great  success  and  usefulness  are  due  to  the  executive  talent 
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of  this  woman.  She  also  had  an  important  share  in  found* 
ing  the  School  for  Nurses»  now  in  operation  on  the  Jai»- 
culum,  by  persuading  many  of  the  scholars  at  the  Pro- 
fessional School  to  go  there.  This  institution,  siipporttd 
by  the  cit)',  was  founded  at  the  suggestion  of  the  eminent 
surgeon  Durante,  who  was  sent  by  the  government  to  studv 
sanitary  establishments  in  the  United  Stales. 

In  June,  1890,  a  national  exposition  of  feminine  hbur 
was  held  in  Florence.  The  sculptors,  the  painters,  the 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry  and  plays  and  school-books;  the 
workers  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  on  velvet,  on  satin  and 
on  linen  ;  the  tapestry  workers,  the  flower  makers,  theglov$ 
makers,  all  sent  specimens  of  their  skill  to  Florence.  The 
actresses  recited,  the  singers  sang,  the  musicians  played  on 
harp,  and  piano,  and  violin :  the  teachers  taught  to  show 
how  they  did  it.  There  w^ere  lectures  on  the  Italian  woman 
in  the  thirteenth  centur>%  at  the  Renaissance,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  on  the  character  of  woman  in  the 
various  regions  of  Italy ;  on  woman  in  the  family,  in 
society,  and  in  charitable  deeds.  All  this  fervor  was  not 
so  much  to  hold  an  exposition  of  women's  work  as  to  cele- 
brate the  si-xth  centenary  of  tbe  death  of  Beatric*e  Portinari. 
the  inspirer  of  Dante.  This  idea  was  considered  by  many 
a  mistaken  one,  and  serious  opposition  was  made  to  calling 
the  exposition  by  that  name.  Some  even  doubted  that  this 
Beatrice  had  ever  really  existed  ;  others,  among  whom  was 
the  poet  Carducci,  averred  that  the  Beatrice  of  the  DiWna 
Commedia  was  only  theology,  and  others  thought  such 
honor  were  better  given  to  the  mother  or  the  wife  of  the 
famous  poet, 

The  fourth  centenary  ot  the  birth  of  Vittoria  Colonna 
will  be  celebrated  in  a  short  time  at  Marino,  a  town  on  the 
Roman  Campagna,  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Colonaa 
family.  The  monastery  where  this  celebrated  woman  ended 
her  days,  and  the  church  where  she  was  buried,  have  been 
demolished  in  the  recent  changes  in  Rome,  but  the  palace 
of  the  Colonna,  much  altered   from  her  time,  occupies  its 
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old  place  in  the  Piazza  dei  Santi  Apostoli,  and  the  tower  of 
the  family  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Via  Tre  Cannelle. 

The  question  of  woman's  right  to  vote  was  raised  in  par- 
liament three  years  ago  by  several  members  who  have  long 
openly  espoused  this  cause.  Minister  Crispi  opposed  it, 
saying  that  the  question  was  not  yet  ripe,  although  it  has 
been  discussed  since  1861.  The  eligibility  of  woman  to  take 
part  in  public  charities  was  also  discussed  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  old  idea  that  woman's  place  is  exclusively  at  home 
prevailed.  All  women,  however,  do  not  stay  there.  The 
force  of  her  genius  as  Improvisatrice  made  Giannina  Milli 
known  all  over  Italy. 

Guiseppina  Cattani,  thirty-one  years  old,  is  now  professor 
of  bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  Fanny  Zam- 
pini  Salazar  and  Celia  Folchi  give  public  lectures.  Caterina 
Pigorini  Beri  is  well  known  for  her  numerous  writings  on 
political  and  educational  subjects.  Her  sister.  Countess 
Angela  Ferraris,  the  wife  of  the  ex-minister  of  grace  and 
justice,  was  only  a  few  years  ago  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools. 


Women  in  Agriculture  in  Siam  — An  Address  by  Lady 

LiNCHEE  SURIYA,  OFFICIAL   REPRESENTATIVE  OF  SlAM. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  on  which  I  am  requested 
to  write  —  the  share  of  work  done  by  Siamese  women  in 
agriculture  —  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  general  condition  of  my  country'  in  relation  to 
agriculture. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  extends,  approximately, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-second  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  the  ninety-sixth  to  the  one  hundred  and 
ninth  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  contains  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  small 
population  estimated  from  ten  to  twelve  millions.  Of 
these  only  about  two-thirds  are   purely  Siamese,  the  rest 
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bein^  formed  of  different   races,  such  as   Lacs,  Karens, 
Anamites,   Cambodians,    Mala\'s,    and    Peg^ans,   who  are 
descendants  of  captives  from  diflferent  wars,  or  of  people 
of  the  various  dependencies  of  Siara.     The  Chinese  popu- 
lation also  forms  a  large  percentage.     Under  the  influence 
of  the    tropical  climate  and  the  favorable  geological  for- 
mation   of   land,   coupled   with   the    abundance  of   water 
supply   by  natural   streams    and    rainfall,  e%^ery  part  of 
the  country,   with   hardly    an  exception,   presents  a  very 
fertile    soil,    producing    the  most    exuberant    vegetation, 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Such   a   degree  of   productiveness   of  the    soil    naturallj- 
affords  all  the  year  round  an  abundance  of  a  great  variety 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  enables  its  inhabitants 
to  live  in  perfect  ease  and  contentment.     By  a  liberal  hvr 
every  one  has  a  right  to  appropriate    for    cultivation  any 
area  of  waste  land  by  paying,  once  for  all,  for  securing  a 
title  deed,  a  small  fee  of  one  tical  (equal  to  about  forty 
cents  of  United  States  currency)  per  rai,  equal  to  seventy- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  square 
feet.     The  extent  of  the  area  uf  land  thus  appropriated,  or 
even  owned  by  right  of  purchase,  or  by  any  other  means,  is 
limited  somewhat  indirectly  by  a  law  which  recognizes  all 
claims  to  appropriation  of  land  not  under  actual  cultivation 
for  more  than  three  years.     As  agriculture  is  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  Siamese  nation,  the  inhabitants  are  naturally 
fond  of  living  near  rivers,  which  nut  only  irrigate  and  ferti- 
lize their  fields  by  periodical  inundations,  but  afford  the  best 
and  simplest  means  of  transportation.     Consequently,  the 
density  of  the  population  of  Siam  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  basins  of  its  principal  rivers, 
along  which   towns  and  villages  are  scattered,  varying  in 
size  and  distances  apart  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
productiveness  of  the  land  and  the  conveniences  of  traffic. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Siam  occupies  iLself 
in  cultivating  field  crops,  chiefly^  rice,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  land,  coupled  with  the  ease  and  little  labor  required  in 
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its  cultivation,  makes  it  necessary'  for  a  man,  in  order  to 
keep  himself  busy  all  the  season,  to  own  a  large  acreage  of 
land,  increasing  thereby  the  distances  between  separate 
homes.  Moreover,  among  these  peasant  proprietors,  hired 
labor  is  almost  unheard  of,  for  every  one  has  his  o^ivti  ground 
to  till  and  his  toil  laid  out  at  the  same  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  share  of  women's  work  among  the  labor- 
ing class  attains  its  maximum. 

A  girl's  education  is  ver\'  often  neglected  entirely,  unlike 
that  of  her  brothers,  who,  being  sent  to  live  with  the  priests 
in  the  temples,  derive  some  benefit  from  their  sojourn 
away  from  their  homes.  At  an  early  age  a  girl  begins 
already  to  be  of  some  use  to  her  parents.  When  they 
are  out  working  she  remains  at  home  to  take  care  of  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  or  goes  out  with  them  to 
watch  the  cattle  graze,  or  to  scare  birds  when  the  crops 
begin  to  bear  fruit.  As  she  grows  up  her  parents  take  her 
out  in  a  boat,  in  which  they  paddle  about  with  the  products 
of  their  labor  for  sale.  She  soon  learns  to  manage  the  boat, 
and  to  sell  goods  without  her  parents'  aid.  During  her 
leisure  hours  her  mother  teaches  her  how  to  spin,  weave, 
and  to  use  a  needle,  as  women  generally  make  all  the  cloth- 
ing for  the  family.  After  her  marriage  she  either  remains 
^vith  her  husband  at  her  parents*  home  or  follo%vs  her  hus- 
band to  live  with  his  parents.  Only  in  cases  where  the  fam- 
ilies on  both  sides  are  already  large  must  the  married 
couple  find  a  new  home  for  themselves.  In  such  cases  the 
burden  of  work  that  falls  to  the  share  of  the  wife  is  nearly 
as  heavy  as  the  husband's,  for  they  must  necessarily  engage 
together  in  almost  ever}'  kind  of  work  of  the  field.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  couple  takes  one  or  two  young 
relatives  to  help  them  in  their  toil.  Hard  as  may  seem 
the  lot  of  women  among  the  poorest  class,  yet  the  hardships 
they  have  to  contend  with  are  only  during  the  planting 
season,  which  lasts  about  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
remuneration  for  their  labor  is  suflScient  to  enable  them  to 
remain  idle  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  if  they  so 
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desire.     Moreover,  their  toil  is  lessened  in  a  great  degree 
by  a  sort  of  cooperation  which  they  adopt.     This  simply 
consists  in  each  peasant  by  turns  inviting'  his  neighbors 
to  assist  him  gratuitously  in  the  heaviest  parts  of  his  work 
on    the   land,   such   as   plowing*  planting,   harvesting,  or 
threshing.     The  hostess,  on  this  occasion,  -with  the  aid  of 
her  friends,  prepares  a  good  feast  to  entertain  her  invited 
guests ;  men  and  women  come  with  their  own  implements 
and  their  best  team  of  oxen.     They  set  to  work  systemat* 
ically  from  morning  till  noon,  when  lunch  is  ser\'ed ;  then 
after  a  short  rest  they  continue   to  work  till  nearly  sun- 
set.    The  scene  on  such  a  day  is  beautiful  indeed.    Groups 
of  men  and  women ^  gaily  dressed  in  bright  colors,  are  to 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  fields,  earnestly  working  ^ith 
their  utmost  energy   and   striving   to  compete   with  one 
another  in  skill,  while  pleasant  songs,  cheers,  and  laugL 
ter  are  to  be  heard  on  all  sides.     After  the  day's  work  is 
over  they   assemble  at  dinner ;  drinks  are  freely   served, 
and  all  kinds  of   merry-making  takes  place  until  late  at 
night.     In  this  manner  the  plowing,  planting,  harvesting, 
and  threshing  are  done  each  in  one  day,  thereby  lessen! 
in  a  very  great  measure  the  hardships  of  toil.     In  the  fiel 
women,  as  a  rule,  take  part  only  in  the  work  of  sowing, 
planting,  harvesting,  and  threshing ;  men  do  the  rest  of  the 
heavy  work. 

There  is  another  class  of  agricultural  women  distinguish- 
able from  that  already  mentioned.  They  belong  to  the 
garden  districts  that  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towas 
and  cities.  Here  their  condition  is  much  better.  Having 
constant  relations  with  the  town  people,  their  education  is 
not  neglected,  and  they  generally  give  proof  of  great 
intelligence,  culture,  and  refinement  than  the  women  of  the 
fields.  Their  complexion  is  fairer,  as  they  do  less  physical^ 
work,  and  are  not  so  often  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
Now  and  again  they  help  the  men  to  water  their  fruit-trees 
and  do  some  weeding,  mostly  in  the  shade  of  the  tree 
Their  chief  occupation  is  to  gather  fruit  and  vegetables^ 
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to  take  them  to  market,  and  as  they  plant  a  variety  of 
these  in  order  to  make  the  land  yield  in  all  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  they  are  kept  busy  almost  every  day.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  make  cakes,  conserves,  and  pickles,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  together  with  the  produce  of  the  garden. 
There  are  many  who  keep  small  shops  in  front  of  their 
orchards  on  the  river  side,  and  sell,  besides  their  fniits, 
groceries,  sweetmeats,  cigarettes,  and  many  other  things 
either  made  at  home  or  bought  from  wholesale  dealers. 
The  women  of  this  class  are  diligent  and  most  economicaL 
They  rise  at  as  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
before  the  townspet>ple  are  tip  their  goods  are  all  ready  for 
sale  in  their  boats  at  the  floating  markets. 

Although  as  a  class  they  are  considered  extremely  eco- 
nomical, yet  they  are  as  liberal  as  the  townspeople  in  their 
contributions  to  charities.  They  have  good  houses  to  live 
in  comfortably,  and  sufBcient  means  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  Of  course,  among  these, 
as  among  the  class  of  farmers  above  described,  there  are 
many  who  are  really  rich,  and  who  own  considerable 
property. 

Besides  these  two  classes,  there  are  many  other  agricult- 
ural women  of  the  various  tribes  that  are  tributary  to 
Siam,  having  their  peculiarities  of  character  and  their  cus- 
toms, but  as  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Siamese  race  proper, 
I  will  not  deal  with  them  here. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  here  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  Siamese  farmers  with  that  of  those  of  any  other 
countr}\  but  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  either  works 
upon  his  own  land  or  that  of  his  family,  will  itself  explain 
in  what  state  of  happiness  and  contentment  they  are,  The 
price  of  rice-growing  land  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  therefore  it  does  not  pay  the  rich  to  buy  land  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  renting.  If  the  rich  man  works  his 
land  himself  on  a  large  scale,  somehow  or  other  he  will 
find  that  he  can  not  compete  with  his  small  neighbors,  and 
generally  in  the  end  he  is  obliged  to  let  his  land  at  a  nomi- 
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nal  rent,  which  amounts  ordinarily  to  about  one-sixth  part 
of  his  tenant's  net  produce,  and  out  of  this  he  has  to  pay 
the  tax  on  land.  Labor-saving  machinery  is  yet  in  its 
experimental  stage. 


The   Position  of  Women  in  Iceland  — Address 
SiGRiD  E.  MagnCsson  of  Icel.\nd, 


I  will  try  to  give  you  a  brief,  and  necessarily  a  broken, 
sketch  of  the  present  social  conditions  of  Iceland,  a  country 
almost  devoid  of  all  the  means  by  which  sunnier  countries 
have  been  built  up.  The  land  yields  no  grain  of  any  kind, 
no  fruit  except  a  few  blueberries,  no  timber  but  that 
thrown  upon  the  coast,  no  coals.  It  has  no  roads,  in  the 
genera]  sense  of  the  word.  Bridges  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween,  although  dangerous  rivers  in  hundreds  tumble 
headlong  in  a  mighty  rush  to  the  sea  from  the  stupendous 
masses  of  inland  glaciers.  Wheeled  vehicles  are  unknown. 
All  inland  communication  is  effected  in  summer  by  means 
of  the  enduring,  sure-footed  little  ponies;  in  winter mostl]* 
on  foot,  1 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  of  communication,  the 
education  of  children  and  women  in  the  country  is  very 
difficult,  and  added  to  this,  the  people  are  very  poor. 

The  area  of  Iceland  is  forty  thousand  square  miles,  and 
the  population  is  only  seventy  thousand.  Day  schools  arc 
practically  impossible  in  the  country,  so  the  instruction  of 
children  takes  place  at  home,  and,  as  a  rule,  falls  to  the 
mother's  lot,  in  addition  to  her  many  other  duties.  It  may 
be  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  Icelandic  mother  h.is 
been  the  universal  schoolmi.stress  of  the  land,  at  least  as 
far  as  girls  are  concerned.  Instruction  in  reading  and 
religion  is  compulsory. 

In  the  autumn  the  clergyman  visits  every  house  in  the 
parish,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  children  in  read- 
ing and  the  catechism,  and   if  he  is  satisfied   with  their 
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jress  he  invites  the  parents  or  the  guardians  to  send 
children  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  to  him  during 
Lent,  for  further  instruction,  that  is  to  prepartj  them  for 
confirmation.  Confirmation  is  compulsory  at  the  age  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  by  law  the  priest  is  forbidden  to 
confirm  a  child  until  it  knows  the  catechism  by  hearty  as 
well  as  the  '*  Lerdomskver/'  a  small  book  containing  the 
essence  of  the  Bible,  and  has  made  such  progress  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  to  be  able  to  perform  the  family  service  with 
decency.  Here,  as  a  rule,  ends  a  girl's  education,  except 
that  in  some  cases  a  little  writing  may  be  added. 

For  boys  a  very  different  provision  has  been  made.  A 
splendid  Latin  school  or  college,  an  old  endowed  institu- 
tion, is  at  Reykjavik,  where  boys  and  men  can  enter  and 
have  six  or  seven  years  of  thorough  training  by  eminent 
masters.  They  are  sent  to  a  tutor  for  one  or  two  years  to 
prepare  for  the  examinations,  which  they  have  to  pass 
before  entering  the  college.  Then  there  is  also  a  medical 
and  theological  college  for  men  who  have  pa.ssed  through 
the  Latin  college.  Those  who  wish  to  study  law,  philology 
or  science,  have  to  go  to  Copenhagen  LTniversity  for  their 
studies,  after  leaving  the  Latin  college,  as  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  those  studies  in  Iceland.  All  these  institu- 
tions are  endowed,  so  that  most  of  the  scholars,  all  who  are 
in  need  of  help  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  assistance, 
receive  a  stipend. 

Although  the  question  of  providing  education  for  women 
has  of  late  years  engrossed  much  attention,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people  and  the  miserable  means  of  communi- 
cation, as  already  stated,  very  slight  progress  has  been 
achieved.  A  few  private  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  schools  f<jr  girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  or 
after  confirmation,  but  these  schools  are  very  narrow  in 
scope.  The  girls  go  there  for  <jne  or  two  winters.  Hand- 
work and  household  duties  are  taught,  and,  of  course,  this 
is  better  than  no  education  at  all  for  the  few  who  ean  avail 
themselves  of  it,  but  it  is  entirely  insufficient.     Women  who 
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live  in  Reykjavik  have  comparatively  vGVy  little  dificaltT. 
as  they  can  get  instruction  free  at  the  "  Kvermaslcoli,"  and 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  private  lessons  can  easiiy 
obtain  them  from  the  college  tutors  and  students. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  children's  school  at  Reykjavik, 
for  boys  and  girls  from  the  ages  of  eight  to  fotirieen,  cfra 
ducted  by  a  ver^*  able  and  excellent  master. 

I  have  frequently  heard  since  I  came  abroad,  m  -Dtyiii 
England  and  Scandinavia,  that  women  in  Iceland  were  so 
well  educated  that  they  even  spoke  Latin  ;  that  they  were, 
indeed,  favored  with  suflfrage.  There  is  not  a  woman  is 
Iceland  who  can  speak  Latin.  The  origin  of  this  idea  is 
that  Lord  Dufferin,  who  visited  Iceland,  said  in  his  book, 
**  Letters  from  High  Latitudes/'  that  the  women  in  Iceland 
had  spoken  Latin  to  him.  But  this  distinguished  man  did 
not  expect  people  to  take  every  word  literally,  and  when 
he  was  used  as  authority  for  this  statement,  he  said,  witli 
his  usual  humor,  that  he  had  not  tmderstood  them,  so  he 
supposed  it  was  Latin. 

Women  have   not   general   suffrage,  but  they  have  the 
municipal  vote.    This  is,  however,  rarely  used,  for  they 
have  not  the  necessary  education  or  training  for  makingl 
use  of  it,  and  old  prejudice  and  fear  of  being  laughed 
certainly  would  prevent  them  from  exercising  this  right 
at  present.    Some  years  ago  a  bill   was  brought  to  our 
•*  Althing,"  or  Parliament,  urging  the  necessity  of  higher 
education  for  women.     When  it  came  to  the  Danish  gor 
emment  it  was  so  well   received  that  a  law  was  pai 
Iiermitting  women  in  Iceland  to  study  at  the  tbeologii 
and  medical  college  with  men.     But  it  was  stipulated  thai 
they  should  not  receive  any  appointments,  either  in  tb 
church  or  as  medical  practitioners  (doctors  are  app<»inted  b 
the  government,  and  receive  a  fixed  salar}*),  since  the  la 
does  not  provide  any  preliminary  education  for  women  t 
enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

^^^xat  is  now  absolutely  needed  is  a  high  school  or  co 
lege  for  women  in  Iceland,  with  the  same  standard  as  tb 
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Latin  college  for  men»  where  women  who  wish  to  take  up 
university  studies  can  have  the  same  preparatory  training 
as  men.  For  some  years  I  have  been  trying-  to  establish  a 
school  for  girls  in  Reykjavik,  in  the  countr\%  and  by  the 
assistance  of  kind  friends  in  England  succeeded  so  far  as 
tti  build  a  house,  and  even  to  start  a  school  two  years  ago 
with  fifteen  girls,  but  as  only  a  few  could  paj*  the  full  fee 
(about  twenty-seven  cents  a  da}'  for  ever\^hing),  and  the 
others  not  even  half  of  that  sum,  my  small  funds  were 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 


The  Position  of  Women  in  Svria  —  Address  by  Hanna 
K.  Koran V  of  Svrlv 

The  tide  of  modern  progress  is  sweeping  away  in  its 
mighty  flow  many  of  the  prejudiced,  fanatical  ideas  con- 
cerning woman's  sphere  in  the  east.  Records  of  the  far* 
away  past  teach  us  that  woman  in  ancient  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia  held  a  prominent  position  in  art,  poetry,  music, 
and  literature.  Our  Arabic  language  is  rich  with  feminine 
poetr>'  and  prose :  and  woman's  literary  products,  though 
less  in  quantity  than  man's,  are,  I  am  proud  to  say,  equal  in 
quality.  The  present  educated  woman  is  striving  to  bring 
back  the  happy,  prosperous  times,  and  renew  her  pur- 
suits in  all  the  fields  of  high  attainments  with  men.  Her 
position  is  held  higher,  and  is  greatly  improved  in  many 
respects  these  last  years.  Fifty  years  ago  women  who  could 
read  and  write  their  native  tongue  were  ver>'  scarce,  and 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  that  period,  both  ignorant, 
shrank  with  horror  from  educating  their  daughters.  They 
supposed,  poor  creatures,  that  a  girl  who  learned  to  read 
and  write  would  use  her  knowledge  in  writing  love  letters 
to  men,  and  that  she  would  be  utterly  ruined  as  a  good, 
obedient  wife  and  a  good,  thrifty  housekeeper.  It  does 
seem  strange  that  her  office  and  calling  as  a  mother  was  of 
lo  consideration,  or  less  considered  than  her  being  a  house- 
keeper. 
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Oriental  women  are  naturally  timid,  and  shrink  fnmi 
public  notice.  The  long  established  customs  of  the  couotiy 
which  place  them  in  seclusion  keep  them  from  asserttng 
their  rights.  They  live  in  the  shade,  contented  to  be  nn- 
known  except  to  their  families  and  intimate  friends,  M 
a  rule  they  take  life  easy,  and  make  no  effort  to  change  ibe 
order  of  things.  Education  is  awakening  them  from  their 
long  slumber,  is  opening  their  eyes  to  the  sorrowful  c<mdi- 
tion  of  the  countr\%  and  is  stirring  them  up  to  shake  off 
these  old  monotonous  habits  and  to  introduce  better  ows. 
Their  work  is  beginning  at  home,  where  every  improvt^ 
ment  should  begin,  and  they  are  now  more  able  to  fill  tlie 
office  of  wife  and  mother,  and  better  fitted  to  become  the 
companions  of  educated  men.  Their  advantages  are  far 
hind  the  advantages  of  the  European  and  American  w 
but  still  you  find  many  who  are  intelligent,  inte 
and  refined.  The  oriental  woman  is  naturally,  notwi 
standing  what  Mark  Twain  said,  beautiful,  modest, 
sensible.  All  she  needs  to  raise  her  to  the  plane  of 
western  sisters  is  a  good  liberal  education,  which  she  is 
now  partly  enjoying. 

The  orientals  have  been  cured  of  many  conservative, 
prejudiced  ideas  concerning  woman's  sphere,  and  have 
come  to  acknowledge  that  in  order  to  uplift  and  ele^-ate 
humanitv»  woman,  the  mother,  should  be  well  educated. 
We  have  several  schools  for  girls,  both  foreign  and  natire, 
and  these  schools  are  crowded  with  students.  The  educa- 
tion in  these  schools  is  what  might  be  classed  as  elementary; 
the  girls  are  instructed  practically,  instead  of  in  science  and 
letters.  They  study  their  own  language,  one  or  two  for- 
eign  languages,  elementary  geography,  mathematics,  and 
science.  But  every  woman,  no  matter  how  ignorant,  how 
learned,  how  rich,  or  how  poor,  consecrates  herself  to  the 
home  and  its  requirements,  and  exerts  her  energies  to 
it  pleasant  and  beautiful.  Women  doctors,  law^-ers,  c 
newspaper  reporters,  presidents  of  institutions,  and  the 
are  yet  tmknown  to  the  country.     Rich,  leisurely  women«ai 
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rule,  occupy  their  time  in  presiding  over  their  household 
"duties,  meeting  the  demands  of  society,  and  making  their 
toilet.  It  is  usually  the  lot  of  the  poor  \\*ho  are  thrown 
upon  their  resources,  or  the  mission  of  the  few  energetic, 
aspiring  women,  to  face  the  public  and  carr>'  out  their  diff* 
erent  projects.  In  such  cases  as  the  former,  when  poverty 
stares  them  in  the  face  they  help  their  husbands  in  all  farm 

fc^rk,  and  go  about  the  city  selling  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
me  of  them  resort  to  the  various  branches  of  needlework, 
and  earn  livelihoods  by  the  beautiful  embroideries  they 
make. 

When  I  was  traveling  in  Mount  Lebanon  last  summer,  I 
was  struck  with  the  contentment  and  simplicity  of  poor 
hard-working  women,  whose  lives  are  a  perpetual  strife,  a 
daily  combat  with  poverty,  yet  who  in  their  innocent  hearts 
do  not  realize  its  bitterness  and  hardships ;  they  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  never  stop  to  argue  with  fate. 

Such  hard-w^orking  women,  placed  often  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country,  where  modern  improvement  does  not 
penetrate,  where  discontent,  which  is  to  me  the  strongest 
stimulant  to  progress,  does  not  try  to  break  the  sad  monot- 
ony of  their  lives,  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  are 
starving  for  knowledge  and  can  not  easily  get  it. 

As  for  those  who  are  not  driven  by  poverty  to  exertion, 
the  government  does  not  encourage  their  advancement,  and 
the  public  regards  them  with  prejudice  and  suspicion,  op- 
poses their  objects  and  mercilessly  criticizes  all  their  efforts 
to  be  of  any  consequence  in  the  world.  Our  present  sultan, 
his  majesty  Abd-uMIamid,  has  recently  established  several 
schools  for  girls  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
although  education  in  these  schools  is  limited,  yet  we  hope 
—  we  can  do  nothing  but  hope  —  that  these  schools  will  grow 
in  number  and  efficiency,  and  lead  to  a  free  public  education. 
1  Woman's  position  in  society  varies  with  her  religion.  On- 
Pntal  society  is  the  reverse  of  western  society ;  it  is  slow  and 
monotonous.  Religion  governs  our  society,  and  while  the 
Christian  community  is  improving  by  European  influence, 
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the  Mohammedans  will  long  continue  to  exile  women  from 
their  circles,  and  for  this  reason  progress  among  thetn  is 
much  slower  than  among  the  Christians.    Social  gatherings, 
on  the  whole*  are  very  few ;  they  consist  mostly  of  dinner 
parties,  card    companies,   home    concerts,  and  weddings. 
Public  receptions,  lectures,  literary  organizations,  and  pleas- 
ure clubs  are  unknown ;  but  balls  and  soirees,  h  la  mode,«t 
beginning  among  our  communities.     They  are  not  consid- 
ered the  right  things  and  justly  so,  for  the  country  needs 
intellectual  entertainment  and  not  dancing.    The  seclnaon 
of  the  houris  of  the  harem  casts  a  shadow  of  dullness 
and  reserve  on  the  social  intercourse  of  the  Mohammedaos. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Mohammedan 
women  are  unhappy  because  of  their  seclusion ;  they  are  not 
and   would   not   wish   it  otherNvise,   and   they  have  many 
occasions  to  which  they  look  forv^ard  with  ardent  pleasore. 
Religious  feasts,  w^edding  ceremonies,  and  boys'  birthda 
are  great  events  in  their  lives.    The  house  that  has 
quiet  for  months  bursts  forth  as  if  by  magic  with  orien 
music  and  singing,  and  the  marble  halls  and  the  receiving 
apartments  of  the  harem  are  crowded  with  beautiful  faces  and 
willowy  forms,  adorned  with  precious  gems  and  dressed  m 
purple  and  gold.    Coffee,  sherbet,  and  choice  on  intoxicating 
oriental  drinks  are  then  served.  The  whole  scene  is  enchant- 
ing, brilliant,  happy,  and  joyous ;   and  the  Mij<slem  wotDcn 
take  great  pleasure  in  these  occasions.     Notwithstanding  all 
the  religious  restrictions,  the  innocent,  simple  occupants  of 
the  harem  are  peeping  from  out  the  veil  to  catch  a  glim 
of  modem  enlightenment,  and  many  of  the  inmates  are 
educated  and  devote  much  time  to  literary-  pursuits. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  Moslem  men«  missing 
the  charm  and  refinement  of  feminine  society,  and  cured 
of  many  old  ideas,  will  thrust  back  the  thick  veil  of  seclusion 
and  lead  woman  to  take  possession  of  her  place  as  the  equal 
companion  of  man. 

Writers  have,  all  of  them,  misrepresented  the  oriental 
woman  in  their  sketches  —  her  sphere,  her  capabilities,  and 
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her  person.  Foreigners  who  travel  in  our  country  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  come  in  contact  only  with  the 
lowest  class,  and  consequently  their  opinion  about  our 
women  is  not  reliable.  The  general  condition  of  women  is 
not  so  favorable  as  in  Europe  or  America,  but  it  can  not 
be  classed  as  pitiable.  Many  of  them  rule  as  queens,  and 
are  loved,  revered,  and  respected  by  their  husbands  and 
children. 

Americans,  who  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  equality,  can  not  readily  comprehend 
the  many  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  oriental 
woman's  progress.  What  she  has  achieved  so  far,  though 
very  little,  promises  far  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 
Although  she  has  not  yet  learned  that  unity  is  power,  and 
therefore  no  great  movement  can  be  carried  out  by  organ- 
ized bodies,  yet  by  concentrated  effort  she  has  lately  estab- 
lished a  native  school  for  girls,  supported  by  her  funds  and 
directed  by  her  intellect.  Of  course,  this  is  no  great  thing 
in  America,  but  in  Syria  this  means  a  great  deal ;  it  means 
that  the  women  have  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  education, 
and  the  need  of  native  schools,  and  that  above  all  these 
they  recognize  the  individual  responsibility  to  work  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  masses. 


CHAPTER  XIL— EDUCATION  AND  LITERATURE, 
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Editoriai.  Comhest  ^Abstract  of  ax  Aodrkss  Dcuvcrkd  is  Tf*i  l>iT««t- 
MEM  Congress  of  the  International  Kindergartu^  T 
A.  Stewart  — Extracts  from  an  Address  Dcliveri.i 
MENT  Congress  ok  the  Association  of  Collejciate  ALritN'R,  »t  Maxi;* 
Tauh»t  —  Extracts  tkoM  an  Address  Deuveruj  in  twr  DETARTHOt 
CoKGREss  OP  TifE;  General  FKDRRATiosr  of  Wosckn's  Cli'Vs.  Rt  LcciUi 
W.  Learned  —  Extracts  rRoM  an  AiiURrss  Deutrakp  in  the  Ditaii- 
MENT  Congress  or  the  Katiunal  Women's  Rexief  Soctkit,  bt  Riob- 
UNE  B.  Weio-s  —  Abstra«ts  of  Papers  pRi,sf:NrEi>  in  the  RE^«r 
Congresses,  mv  Lalra  Kieler,  Belle  Grant  Armstroniq.  anv  Ju» 
Strange  Winter  (Henrietta  E*  V.  Stannard). 
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7ITH  the  preceding  chapter  the  report  of  the  Gcn- 
/  eral  Congress  is  closed.  The  remainder  of  tkis 
volume  will  be  devoted  to  reports  and  addresses 
delivered  in  the  subordinate  congresses.  Without  these, 
the  General  Congress  is  to  a  degree  unintelligible ;  for  il 
is  in  these  smaller  congresses  that  one  finds  the  springs 
from  which  the  General  Congress  was  fed.  As  ail  of  the 
papers  delivered  in  the  latter  could  be  classilied  broadljr 
under  a  few  heads,  so  all  those  given  in  the  former  can  be 
brought  under  the  same  general  divisions. 

The  degree  to  which  the  education  of  the  Americas 
people  is  o^mmitted  to  women  is  imdicated  by  the  addresses 
given  in  the  Kindergarten  Congress.  The  opportunities 
for  the  higher  education,  the  degree  to  which  such  oppor- 
tunities are  used,  the  conscientious  application  by  collegt 
women  of  their  developed  powers  to  practical  problems^ 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  resulting  from  coDege 
ing  are  admirably  demonstrated  by  the  address  of 
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Marion  Talbot,  concerning  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae.  That  the  intellectual  aspiration  which  character- 
izes yuuiio^  women  of  the  higher  circles  in  the  United  vStates 
to-day  is  by  no  means  limited  tc»  any  class  or  any  country,  is 
shown  in  the  admirable  papers  relating  to  the  education  of 
women  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  in  New  South  Wales, 
which  were  read  in  the  Congress.  The  club,  popularly 
known  as  a  post-graduate  school,  is  classified  with  other 
educational  forces ;  and  as  the  press  is  merely  tlie  platform 
from  which  public  teachers  can  address  the  largest  num- 
bers of  ptipils  and  students,  the  rep<»rt  of  a  press  club  finds 
also  here  its  proper  place.  When  one  realizes  the  degree 
to  which  the  newspaper  makes  public  opinion,  and  also 
considers  the  degree  to  which  women  make  newspapers, 
one  must  feel  it  a  public  necessity  on  the  one  hand  that 
women  shall  have  every  opportunity  for  education,  that 
their  own  opinions  may  be  intelligent ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  they  shall  be  equally  with  men  amenable  to  law, 
that  their  opinions  may  be  responsible. 

The  Conference  Congresses  were,  as  explained  in  the 
introduction  (Volume  I),  quite  informal,  but  they  were 
among  the  most  profitable  meetings  of  the  week.  To  indi- 
cate the  catholicity  of  spirit  with  which  such  congresses 
were  conducted,  and  the  wealth  of  material  which  confer- 
ence committees  had  to  draw  on,  the  programme  as  acttially 
rendered  in  the  Ci>nference  Congress  on  Education  is  ap- 
pended to  the  report  of  the  addresses  given  in  the  more 
formal  meetings. —  [Tun  Eoitok.] 


The  International  Kindergarten  Union — Address 
BY  Sarah  A.  Stewart  ok  Pennsylvania,  Secretary 
op^THE  International  Kindergarten  Union. 


The  InteiTiational  Kindergarten  Union  is  now  one  year 
old.  It  seems  fitting  that  a  statement  be  made  of  its  aims 
and  purposes,  its  growth,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future. 
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It  was  organized  at  Saratoga,  in  1 892,  in  the  interests  of  con* 
certed  action  among  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten  cause. 
As  a  beginning,  four  distinct  aims  were  stated : 

1.  To  gather  and  disseminate  knowledge  of  the  kinder- 
garten movement  throughout  the  world, 

2.  To  bring  into  active  cooperation   all  kindergarten 
interests. 

3.  To  promote  the  establishment  of  kindergartens, 

4.  To  elevate  the  kindergartner's  standard  of  profcs- 
sional  training. 

As  stated  in  the  preliminary  circular : 

The  principles  miderlying  the  kindergarten  system  are  the  g^oxiiliirack 
of  modern  primarv'  education.  An  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  philoeo* 
phy  and  method  is  being  presented  by  many  Independent  workers  ia 
various  parts  of  the  world;  something  like  a  complete  system  of  prinurf 
education  is  being  slowly  evolved  from  the  repeate<l  experiments  of  these 
investigators.  Much  of  value  to  the  world  is  being  lost  from  the  lack  li 
coiirdinate  effort  and  some  common  channel  of  communication. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union  was  formed  to  meet  this  tieed. 
It  seeks  to  unite  in  one  stream  the  various  kindergarten  activities  almdf 
existing.  Its  function  is  to  supplement,  not  to  compete  with,  to  coordinate, 
not  to  supplant,  the  agencies  which  are  already  at  work.  It  combines  the 
advantages  of  central  council  and  suggestion  with  local  independence  asd 
control.  Its  mission  is  to  collect,  collate,  and  disseminate  the  vali 
knowledge  already  attained,  and  to  inspire  to  greater  and  more  in 
efforts  in  the  future.  It  falls  naturally  into  the  spirit  and  method 
times,  which  is  no  longer  that  of  isolated  effort,  but  of  concentrated^ 
roonious  action. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  kindergartens  are  outside  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  in  tlie  hands  of  private  societies.  It  is  obvious  that  an  Inter- 
nationa] Kindergarten  Union  con  deal  only  with  large  units.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  nf  the  kindergarten  societies  in  each  State,  whether  public  or  pri* 
vate,  will  unite  to  form  one  State  organisation  for  representation  in  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union.  Tlie  great  advance  which  has  hccn 
made  in  the  growth  of  kindergartens  in  the  recent  past  makes  it  hope- 
ful that  the  time  is  near  when  there  will  be  no  State  w4thoQt  ssch  an 
organization. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union  is  pledged  to  promote  such  organ- 
izations, and  to  the  establishment  of  kindergartens.  It  in\ntes  coc>perati<m 
from  public  and  private  schools,  churches,  and  benevolent  societies  v( 
every  kind  and  grade,  which  have  for  their  object  the  educationid  interests 
of  little  children. 
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The  establishment  of  a  high  standard  of.  training  for  the  office  of  kin- 
dergartner  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  necessity  by  those  most  intimately- 
connected  with  the  work.  It  is  of  first  importance  that  st>me  standard  be 
reached  that  shall  direct  the  future  action  of  training  schm)ls  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers.  The  time  is  past  when  "  anybody  can  teach  little  chil* 
dren;"  we  are  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage.     No  ptjsition  calls  for 

»more  native  ability  and  more  thorough  training.  The  kindergartner  must 
take  her  place  with  other  trained  professional  teachers,  if  she  can  hope  to 
llold  her  place  in  the  great  army  of  educational  pn>grcss;  she  must  be  able 
to  see  that  principles  are  more  than  method,  spirit  more  than  form,  and 
(irganic  relations  to  other  departments  of  education  of  vital  importance  to 
success  in  her  own. 

It  will  l>e  the  work  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  to  prepare 
an  outline  of  study,  to  advise  its  ad<)ption,  and  to  give  aid  and  counsel 
whenever  they  are  s«>ught.  The  executive  committee  includes  the  leading 
kindergartners  of  this  country'  and  of  Europe.  Their  experience  and 
know^ledge  give  ample  security  that  wise  counsel  will  be  given  in  all  ques- 
tions of  importance  to  the  cause. 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  to  prepare  a  fitting  representation  of  kindergarten 
progress  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1693.  This  time  will 
furnish  an  *^casi*pn  for  an  interchange  of  views  and  an  organization  of 
forces  for  future  growth  unetjualed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  An  inter- 
national congress  is  planned  for  this  time,  iu  which  will  be  discussed  ques- 
tions of  vital  importanL-e  to  the  cause  by  the  most  eminent  kindergartners 
of  the  world.  Foreign  correspondence  is  now  being  held  to  bring  together 
products  of  the  system  in  countries  much  older  than  our  own.  It  is  hoped 
that  not  only  finished  products  may  be  displayed,  in  w*ell-graded  sequence, 
but  that  practical  illustrations  of  method  may  lie  given  with  the  little 
children  present. 


'  A  provisional  constittition  was  adopted,  the  terms  of 
which  were  very  simple  and  very  elastic. 

Each  local  center  retains  complete  autonomy,  and  con- 
tinues the  activities  which  were  begun  before  joining  the 
general  imion. 

So  much  for  what  was  hoped  to  be  done.  Allow  me  ta 
make  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been  done.  It  was  early 
discovered  that  certain  important  changes  must  be  made  in 
membership  and  in  dues.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
board,  held  in  Chicago  in  December,  it  was  decided  to 
recognize  only  cities  as  members  in  the  International  Kin< 
dergarten  Union,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  charter 
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members*  and  that  dues  for  membership  should  be  fixed  as 
follows : 

Each   city  branch   shall   pay  into  the  general  treasuiy 
twenty-five  cents  fur  each  of  its  members. 

Sixteen  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  United  States  have] 
joined  the  union,  and  two  others  are  considering  the  matter 
This  means  that  all  the  kindergarten  societies  in  each  ctiy 
have  united  to   form  a  membership  in  the  IniematioQal 
Kindergarten  Union.     The  cities  are  the  following :  Boston. 
Philadelphia.  Washington,  Pruvidence,\Vilmington,  Albany. 
Buffalo,  Chicago.  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land. St.  Louis,  Des  Moines,  San  Francisco,  Smyrna  (Turkt 
These  are  called  city  branches  of  the  International  Ki ril^: 
garten  Union.     Indications  are  given  that  foreign  counuies 
will  also  join  the  union.     Most  of  them  have  responded 
prt)mptly  to  the  in\itation  to  give  reports  of  kindergarten 
progress   in  their  countries,  and   have  expressed    hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement. 

We  are  asked  to  answer  the  question.  What  is  the  advan- 
tage of  an  International  Kindergarten  Union  ?  Or  to  pat 
it  in  the  words  which  I  overheard  from  one  of  the  members 
of  our  branch,  "  \Vhat  am  I  going  to  get  for  my  dollar'" 
Let  me  attempt  to  sketch  briefly  what  I  think  one  will  get 
for  her  dollar;  but  first,  let  me  say,  the  same  arginnents 
which  can  be  urged  for  organization  for  any  purpose  can 
be  urged  with  equal  force  for  organized  effort  among  kin- 
dci^fartncrs.  The  great  word  of  Uie  day  is  oi^gamizatiofl, 
nnd  the  reason  for  this  is  because  the  world  has  disooroed 
that  more  can  be  done  through  corobtxted  acdoii  Amu 
through  isolated  effort ;  nioreo\*er,  it  is  beginning  to  &^ 
co\xr  that  more  can  be  done  through  oofifdisukm  than 
through  sabordination. 

But  in  answer  to  the  qnestkm  of  mr  tinud,  ^lort-s^htol 
little  friend :  First,  then,  it  is  a  saving  in  the  thive  pnmal 
values^.  cnerg\%  time,  and  money,  which  represents  the  fast 
two.  by  frequent  and  complete  ctrcnlaxioii  of  tke  ^roct  of 
each  branch  of  the  nmon :  each  gains  from  the 
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all.  Each  center  is  a  new  fteld  of  experiment  and  dis- 
ivery ;  that  which  is  of  value  can  be  published  for  a 
Lousand  almost  as  easily  as  for  one.  Each  valuable  ex- 
srience  in  one  branch  becomes  an  inspiration  and  incent- 
ive to  renewed  efforts  in  another ;  an  enthusiasm  is  created 
which  carries  the  whole  body  much  farther  than  isolated 
action  ever  can.  There  is  strength  in  numbers.  The  moral 
sentiment  of  a  multitude  is  infinitely  more  compelling  than 
the  opinions  of  one. 

Again,  it  meets  a  need  in  woman's  education  which  is 
paramount  to-day ;  which  is  a  training  in  organization,  and 
power  to  act  together  by  meeting  for  united  action  in  the 
smaller  centers  for  immediate  ends;  each  will  learn  to 
cooperate  with  her  peers  and  be  led  gradually  by  the  most 
potent  of  all  methods—  experience  —  to  the  broader  concep- 
tion of  the  larger  well-being,  and  finally,  let  us  hope,  to  the 
highest  c<mception  of  all  the  nniv^ersal  good.  By  the  very 
Force  of  woman's  life  her  vision  is  limited  to  the  near  neces- 
sities which  press  so  heavily  upon  her,  but  the  day  is  at 
band  when  from  her  isolated  pfjsition  in  the  family  and  the 
'school  she  will  be  called  to  take  also  the  view  which  links 
her  with  others  in  working  for  the  general  good.  What 
better  way  for  a  kindergartner  to  learn  this  all-important 
lesson  than  to  begin  where  she  is,  with  the  \'ital  interests 
which  she  has  most  at  heart,  and  organize  to  secure  their 
success  ?  This  organized  effort  also  may  bring  her  in  touch 
with  the  choicest  literature  of  her  profession.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
to  select  out  of  the  whole  field  of  literature  that  which  will 
bear  most  directly  upon  her  profession,  and  mark  out 
courses  of  reading  for  general  culture.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  selective  intelligence  of  the  whole  counts  for  the 
most  for  the  individual.  No  one  has  time  to  read  even  a 
tithe  of  the  ma.ss  of  literature  which  is  put  forth  upon  the 
subject*  We  want  to  make  a  journal  of  journals,  which 
will  collect  and  disseminate  the  products  of  the  best  think- 
ing of  the  world  in  the  direction  of  the  child's  education. 
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and  make  it  possible  for  every  mother,  kindergartner,  and 
teacher  to  have  this  journal  for  one  dollar. 

Each  also  will  have  the  published  proceedings  of  aH 
general  meetings,  the  papers  and  discussions  of  live  edu- 
cational  topics  by  the  leaders  in  this  department  of  thought. 
and  so  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  thought  and 
latest  discoveries.  Each  will  have  the  motive  and  apportu* 
nity  to  contribute  to  the  general  fund  her  latest  and  best 
thought,  and  so  it  becomes  a  training  in  writing  and  literary 
skill,  and  each  may  feel  that  she  is  contributing  her  mile 
toward  making  a  profession  of  education  possible. 

By  united  action  the  city  branches  of  the  Intemadonal 
Kindergarten  Union  may  became  real  estate  owners:  they 
can  build  an  educational  temple  which  shall  be  forever 
sacred  to  the  cause  of  little  children,  where  each  society  can 
meet  for  social  and  professional  purposes  upon  common 
ground  for  united  action.  They  can  collect  in  this  temple 
a  library  of  professional  literature  for  the  general  use  of 
all.  They  may  have  courses  of  study  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  all,  and  command  the  finest  lecture  talent  in  the 
field.  All  this  has  been  done  by  smaller  agencies,  and  for 
lesser  ends  than  ours,  and  can  be  done  again. 


The  History,  Aims*  and  Methods  of  the  Associati 
OF     Collegiate    Alumnae  —  Address     uy     Marios 
Talbot  of  Massachusett.s,  Secretary  of  the  A 
ciATiox  OF  Collegiate  Alumna. 


oifl 


There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  this  world  like  the  beau 
of  the  creation  on  the  enchanted  shore  of  Lake  ^lichigai 
This  new  power  which  Americans  have  developed  to 
express  the  ideal  and  spiritual  side  of  man  fills  one  ^ith 
awe  and  wonder,  mingled  \\4th  thanksgiving  that  su 
forms  of  beauty  and  grace  can  be  conceived  and  perfect 
in  this  new  world. 

Rapid  and  wonderful  as  the  development  of  the  artisti 
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sense  in  this  countr}'^  has  been,  its  forerunner  has  been  the 
general  education  of  the  people  —  that  education  which  is 
neither  artistic  nor  technical,  but  which  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  our  greatest 
works,  both  of  art  and  of  utility,  must  rest.  The  progress 
of  education  has  been  the  most  marked  and  the  most  rapid, 
happily,  where  it  was  the  most  needed  —  among  the  girls  and 
women  of  the  country.  It  seems  but  a  span  since  the 
Worlds  Exposition  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  Even  then, 
in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  this  countr}^  —  and  what 
was  true  of  that  city  was  doubtless  true  of  many  —  so  low 
was  the  standard  of  education  that  no  girl  was  taught  in 
any  public  school  any  of  the  elements  of  the  higher  leammg 
save  a  little  Latin.  No  steps  had  been  taken  in  1876  — 
none,  in  fact,  had  been  suggested  —  to  prepare  girls,  as  they 
may  be  prepared  to-day,  to  pass  the  tests  of  the  higher 
scholarship.  Neither  were  they  fitted,  except  in  a  most 
superficial  way,  to  help  forward  the  wonderful  scientific 
and  industrial  development  of  the  period.  Fortunately. 
this  defect  in  the  training  of  girls  was  not  universal  in  this 
countr}'.  After  arduous  effort,  a  few  women  had  fitted 
themselves  to  take  the  courses  of  study  at  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, Cornell  University,  Wisconsin  University.  Vassar 
College,  and  a  little  later  at  Boston  University,  Wellesley 
College,  and  Smith  College.  Still,  the  number  of  these 
women  was  ver\'  small.  They  had  in  most  cases  taken 
their  degrees  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  better  as  pro- 
fessional teachers.  But  time  developed  a  new  class  of 
college  women  —  women  with  more  or  less  of  competence 
and  of  leisure,  who,  having  been  trained  while  in  college 
in  definite  aims,  and  in  habits  of  constant  and  persevering 
industry,  found  themselves  on  graduation  cut  oil  by  this 
training  from  the  power  to  live  on  easy  terms  with  women 
less  systematically  educated.  The  opportunity  for  acquaint- 
ance and  ccxiperatirm  with  graduates  from  other  colleges 
was  necessarily  limited.  To  an  active  and  conscientious 
woman    these     questions     soon    become    pressing  — -  what 
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special  value  had  a  college  training  been  to  her  mdividu- 
ally.  and  how  could  she  best  help  to  forward  the  aims  and 
ambitions  of  other  students,  as  vr ell  as  to  bear  that  port  in 
the  life  of  her  own  community  which  was  her  evident 
obligation  ? 

It  seemed  as  if  it  should  be  the  mission  of  the  college 
bred  woman  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
not  only  to  secure  for  herself  the  highest  intellectual  train, 
ing,  but  to  make  such  use  of  that  training  as  would  com^ 
mend  itself  to  her  own  conscience,  and  would  satisfy  the 
claim  of  a  higher  civilization  that  she  should  have  a 
in  uplifting  the  human  race. 

It  was  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Emily  Talbot  of  Boston  thai 
this  ideal  was  first  evolved  into  a  definite  working 
under  circumstances  which  should  be  narrated  and 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  association. 

As  the  mother  of  two  colIege*bred  girls  she  had  often 
pondered  upon  these  conditions  and  difficulties  opening 
before  women.  One  day  a  young  woman  was  annoonced 
who  apologized  for  presenting  herself  without  introduic* 
tion,  but,  having  heard  of  Mrs.  Talbot's  interest  in  college 
girls,  she  had  ventured  to  call  to  see  if  she  could  get  sag- 
gestions  how  to  obtain  a  position  to  tutor  a  few  hours 
weekly.  Her  family  were  unwilling  she  should  teach  in  a 
school ;  in  fact,  were  she  strong  enough,  there  was  no  abso- 
lute necessity  to  do  so,  but  to  obtain  a  small  independent 
income  was  her  desire,  and  within  her  power,  if  she  could 
be  put  on  the  right  path.  The  situation  was  carefully  exam- 
ined by  question  and  answer,  and  thus  was  laid  open  a  de6- 
nite  case  of  the  attainments  and  ambitions  of  the  modem 
type  of  womanhood,  hedged  in  by  the  old  traditions  and 
prejudices.  In  that  moment,  as  by  an  inspiration,  the  vision 
dawned  of  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  young  women, 
with  similar  training  and  congenial  tastes,  who  by  organi- 
2ation  and  cooperation  might  advance  educational  methods, 
encourage  girls  in  more  definite  aims,  support  the  strug- 
gling student,  formulate  plans  for  original  investigation,  as 
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well  as  learn  lo  work  together  in  a  common  interest,  with 
method  and  harmony  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  vision  soon  became  a  spoken  thought.  Rapidly  the 
idea  was  passed  on  from  one  to  another  of  the  few  college 
women  in  Boston^  and  on  November  8.  1881,  a  little  com- 
pany gathered  in  the  hospitable  halls  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology*  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  of  forming  an  association.  There  were  present 
seventeen  women,  representing  eight  different  colleges.  It 
may  be  well  to  mention  their  names,  especially  since  the 
early  interest  shown  by  many  of  them  has  grown  with  time 
and  proved  the  source  of  much  of  the  influence  and  power 
which  the  association  now  exercises. 

There  came  from  Oberlin  College,  Anna  E.  F.  Morgan* 
'66;  Ellen  A.  Hayes,  '7^  :  Margaret  E.  Stratton,  '7^-  Vassar 
College,  Ellen  11.  Richards,  '70;  Florence  M.  Cushing, 
*74;  Alice  Hayes,  '81.  University  of  Michigan,  Lucy  C. 
Andrews,  'yd-,  Alice  E.  Freeman,  '']6\  Mary  O,  Marston,  *jj, 
Cornell  University,  Mary  H.  Ladd.  '75-  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Maria  M.  Dean,  '80;  Alma  J.  Frisby,  78.  Boston 
University,  Sarah  L.  Miner,  ^'j'j  :  Marion  Talbot,  'So,  Smith 
College,  S.  Alice  Brown,  '81.  Wellesley  College.  Harriet  C. 
Blake,  '80;   Edith  E.  Metcalf,  'So. 

In  accordance  with  a  notice  sent  to  all  alumnse  of^the 
eight  colleges  thus  associated,  residing  in  New  England 
and  New  York  City,  sixty-six  women  met  at  Chauncy  Hall 
School  in  Boston,  on  January  14,  1882,  and  adopted  a  consti- 
tution and  elected  officers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association  held  on  March  1 1,  i882» 
the  first  after  its  organization,  the  president,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Field  Bashford,  addressed  the  association  and  outlined  its 
work.  The  records  contain  the  following  abstract  of  her 
address :  *'  She  said  the  members  have  organized  in  order 
better  to  utilize  their  privileges  in  personal  education  and 
to  perform  their  duty  in  respect  to  popular  education.  The 
immediate  objects  of  the  meeting  may  properly  be  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  common  interest,  especially  those  relat- 
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ing  to  educational  matters,  and  methods  of  comparative 
education.  It  was  suggested  that  a  bureau  of  supply  be 
established,  through  which  members  wishing  employment 
and  those  seeking  educated  women  to  fill  responsible  posi- 
tions  might  be  brought  together.  Departments  maj  be 
formed,  devoted  to  the  study  ot  subjects  which  are  fre- 
•quently  neglected  in  the  ordinary  college  curriculum,  sach 
as  sanitar\'  science  and  political  economy.  The  interchange 
of  thought  and  friendly  relations  between  graduates  of  dif- 
ferent  colleges  will  be  most  beneficial  and  helpful.*' 

During  the  first  two  years  the  number  of  associated 
institutions  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technolog\%  and  of  Wesleyan.  Kansas, 
S>Tacuse,  and  Northwestern  universities.  The  University 
of  California  was  admitted  in  March.  1886.  and  Bryn  Mawr 
College  in  October,  1890.  making  the  total  number  up  to 
the  present  time  fifteen  only.  The  membership  has  in- 
creased  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty.  It  is 
well  to  record  these  facts,  for  the  statement  has  gone 
abroad  that  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
made  up  of  all  graduates  from  the  ci>lleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  which  are  open  to  women. 
Many  institutions  besides  those  united  in  this  associatioii 
are  doing  honorable  serxnce  in  behalf  of  the  educatiaa 
of  women,  and  it  would  be  as  presumptuous  for  the 
association  to  attempt  to  represent  all  the  collegiate  wvtk 
of  women  as  to  maintain  that  its  membership  list  typifies 
exceptional  intellect  or  attainment.  We  know  only  too 
well  that  many  of  the  women  in  our  colleges  have  had 
but  small  share  in  the  broadest  culture  and  widest  social 
privileges  of  to-day.  But  the  intellectual  training  which 
they  have  enjoyed  gives  them  an  appreciativ  e  interest  in 
ail  the  work  of  the  world,  and  has  placed  upon  them  aa 
added  obligation  to  use  their  powers  in  the  faithful  fulfill- 
ment of  the  ever>*-day  duties  of  life,  even  if  they  can  not 
aspire  to  the  few  places  in  the  roll  of  honor  set  aside  for 
genius. 
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The  element  of  variety,  which  is  a  peculiar  characteristic 
m  the  membership  of  this  association  of  graduates,  is  the 
source  of  much  enjoyment  and  satisfaction.  The  spirit  of 
loy^alty  to  one's  alma  mater  is  not  lessened  by  contact  with 
representatives  from  other  institutions,  but  is  supplemented 
by  a  broad  interest  in  collegiate  work,  and  a  generous 
appreciation  of  efforts  made  by  other  colleges. 

Members  who  have  had  an  occasional  opportunity  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  association,  and  to  take  some 
part  in  its  work,  were  so  impressed  with  the  stimulus  com- 
ing from  organized  action  that  they  took  measures  toward 
the  formation  of  It^cal  branch  associations.  The  first  organi- 
zation  t*f  this  kind  was  the  Washington  branch,  which  was 
formally  recognized  on  October  2$,  1884.  Since  that  time 
the  number  has  rapidly  increased,  and  sixteen  branches 
are  now  carrying  i>n  effective  work. 

The  delightful  relations  which  exist  between  the  branches 
and  the  parent  association,  and  the  spirit  of  good  will  which 
they  show  toward  each  other  and  the  common  cause,  make 
them  a  strong  factor  in  the  influence  of  the  association.  The 
only  law  which  limits  their  freedom  is  that  which  makes  the 
requirements  for  regular  membership  alike  for  all.  In  other 
respects  they  are  free  to  decide  for  themselves  upon  lines  of 
work  and  methods  of  administration.  Under  their  auspices 
a  large  number  of  clubs  for  graduate  study  have  been  formed^ 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  sanitar>'  science,  domestic 
economy,  political  science,  pedagogics,  social  science,  Latin, 
German,  Greek,  classics,  English  literature,  English,  mod- 
em poetry,  fiction,  general,  local,  and  American  history.  In 
some  of  these  clubs  the  quality  of  the  work  done  has  been 
so  high  as  to  receive  recognition  and  be  accepted  as  regular 
graduate  work  by  some  of  our  leading  universities. 

The  encouragement  of  graduate  study  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  branches.  The  association  itself  has  from  the 
outset  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  and  many 
papers  have  been  read  and  circulars  issued  describing  in 
detail  opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  this  country  and 
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abroad,  A  peculiarly  important  result  of  actixniies  in  ihu 
line  has  been  the  establishment  of  fellowships.  No  wori 
more  far-reaching  in  its  influence  can  be  undertaken  tiun 
the  maintenance  of  fellowships.  Members  must  all  f«l 
great  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  they  are  anonaUy 
giving  to  two  women  opportunities  for  advanced  study  aod 
research  which  but  a  few  years  ago  the  wildest  fancy  oanld 
not  have  imagined.  In  1 889.  the  Western  Association  of  Coi- 
legiaic  Alumnae,  which  had  been  organized  in  Chicago 2  feir 
years  before,  was  merged  into  the  Association  of  Co*. . 
Alumnae.  It  brought  with  it  the  noble  record  of  ha«.ia^ 
sustained  two  fellowships  in  the  University  of  Michigsn^ 
which  had  been  held  respectively  by  Miss  Ida  M*  StwfX 
and  Miss  Arlisle  M.  Young.  The  following  year  a  Euiopcm 
fellowship  of  6ve  hundred  dollars  was  maintained  asd 
awarded  to  litss  Lotiisa  H.  Richardson.  So  important  did 
the  work  seem  that  the  association  then  decided  to  soppart 
sdU  anolher  fellowship  of  the  value  of  three  htindrsd  asd 
Mty  dollars  for  study  in  an  American  university.  The  hdd- 
ers  of  the  European  fellowships  since  Miss  Richardsoi 
ha\'e  been  Miss  Ruth  Gentr\'  and  Miss  Alice  Walton,  aad 
of  the  American  fellowship  Miss  Alice  Carter  and  Miss 
Susan  H.  Franklin.  A  partial  fellowship  has  also  bees 
awarded  to  Miss  Julia  W.  Snow.  The  record  seems  saiaH 
Its  importuioe.  not  to  the  wodieii  onh*  who  directly  sbue 
its  privileges,  bot  to  womankind  everywhere,  is  unbounded 
It  is  iapossibie  to  make  too  stitMig  an  appeal  to  ercrj  UMem- 
beriosee  thaat  the  work  is  knyaliy  sostaixied  and  enbiged 
daring  tlie  yeaxs  tlu^are  to  come. 

It  is  siywiftrawl  tliat^  from  die  ooiseu  the  ^■■y*^UfV*"  has 
laid  $peo^  ^z«s5  €m  tbe  necessitT  of  a  soosd  pii3rsical  basis 
Kx^  nefttal  growth.  The  fii^  paper  presented  before  it  vas 
ott  *"  Pkysjqyi  Eafatinttr  and  its  nrst  wtork  wastbepdbli- 
caJiom  ot  a  arcaS^  tahnlifhig  the  work  dooe  in  physicil 
cdiscatics  br  the  nine  institntimis  then  represented  is  the 
It, 
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ing  bodies  which  grant  degrees  to  women;  and  third,  to 
women  studying  in  those  institutions.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  some  of  the  defects  existing  at  that  time  have 
since  been  remedied,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tables  pre- 
pared for  the  exhibit  of  the  association  in  the  Department 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  World  s  Fair.  The  most  important 
work,  however,  in  this  direction  has  been  the  investigation 
of  the  effect  of  college  training  on  the  health  of  women. 
The  method  employed  was  to  send  circulars  to  the  women 
graduates  of  the  colleges  and  universities  belonging  to  the 
association.  These  circulars  demanded  specific  answers  to 
a  long  list  of  questions  with  regard  to  the  health  of  each 
graduate  before*  during,  and  after  college  life.  The  ques- 
tions were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  were  heartily 
indorsed  by  physicians  and  other  experts.  Thirteen  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  circulars  were  distributed,  and  over  seven 
hundred  were  returned  —  a  large  proportion,  according  t<5 
the  testimony  of  statisticians.  The  information  thus 
>btained  with  care  was  tabulated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  and  strict  impartiality  in  the 
conclusions  drawn  was  in  this  way  secured.  The  untiring 
zeal  of  the  committee,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  chair- 
man»  Miss  Annie  G.  Howes,  was  the  means  by  which  a 
valuable  and  difficult  piece  of  work  was  accomplished, 
whose  interest  and  significance  seem  to  increase  as  time 
passes.  All  friends  of  the  better  education  of  women 
rejoice  that  the  tendency  of  the  testimony  was  that  system- 
atic mental  training  helps,  not  hinders,  bodily  health. 

The  statistics  showed  that  the  conditions  of  life  during 
childhood  and  the  years  just  preceding  college  life  have 
an  important  influence.  The  association  has  therefore 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  health.  Various  aspects  have  been  discussed 
in  papers  on  *'  Physical  Training  in  Preparator>"  Schools, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Habits  of  Sleep  and  the  Relation 
of  Diet  to  School  Life,"  "  Physical  Training  as  a  Factor  in 
Liberal  Education,"  *'The  Effect  of  the  Amusements  and 
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Occupations  of  Girls  on  their  School  Life,"  *'  The  Sttidy  of 
New  Methods  of  Physical  Education  at  Wellesley  CoUege,' 
*"  The  Development  of  Children." 

Following  close  upon  the  investigation  of  the  heahh  of 
women  college  graduates,  came  the  publication  and  distri. 
bution  of  a  leaflet  calling  the  attention  of  parents,  guardi- 
ans, and  teachers  to  some  of  the  chief  hindrances  lo  lie 
development  of  healthy  bodies  in  schoolgirls,  and  snggesU 
ing  remedies.  In  connection  with  this  an  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  in  a  statistical  form  some  deEnite  information  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  school-girls  before  entering  college 
Although  planned  with  great  care,  this  effort  was  not  fully 
carried  out.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  proposed  investi- 
gation  into  the  causes  which  lead  girls  to  abandon  the  ojl- 
lege  course  before  its  completion,  with  the  special  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  var^'ing  physical  conditions 
on  the  mental  life,  and  of  seeking  to  point  out  those  factors 
which  tend  to  lessen  the  benefits  of  thorough  intellectual 
training.  Many  of  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  work,  but  it  is  ob\Hcms 
that  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  involved,  and  much  time  mi 
elapse  before  any  definite  results  of  the  inquir)'  can 
made  known. 

These  discussions  and  investigations  made  the  fact 
that  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  schooMife  should  go  I 
similar  study  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Accordingly, 
the  fall  of  1 890.  steps  were  taken  providing  for  the  pi 
tation  of  a  plan  by  which  those  members  who  were  in! 
ested  could  unite  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  developmei 
of  children,  with  special  reference  to  securing  the 
basis  for  their  later  intellectual  life.  The  special  conmul 
tee  has  studied  the  problem  with  diligence  and  care,  ai 
has  had  the  active  cooperation  of  eminent  specialists, 
schedules  for  obser\'ations  on  child-life  which  have 
prepared  are  now  ready  for  use,  and  it  is  extremely  de«3 
able  that  as  large  a  number  of  careful  and  intelligeflt 
observers  as  possible  should  join  in  the  study. 
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iln  January.  1883,  a  communication  was  received  from 
le  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
y"omen,  asking  the  association  to  establish  a  teachers' 
jlgistry  for  college-bred  women.  After  careful  deliber- 
tion  it  was  decided  to  be  impracticable  to  carry  out  the 
ilaii  at  that  time.  The  members  of  the  association,  how- 
per,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  suggestion.  The  idea,  as 
leVeloped,  has  been  somewhat  modified,  as  the  result  *>f 
xperience,  observ^ation,  and  discussion.  Papers  on  **  Indus- 
rial  Education,"  **  Occupations  and  Professions  for  College- 
ired    Women,"  **  Work    for    Women    in    Local  History," 

feib^ar^anship  as  a  Profession  for  College-bred  Women," 
ccupations  of  Women  College  Graduates,"  '*  Sanitary 
Vork  for  Women,'*  *'  Women  in  Philanthropic  Work," 
The  Relation  of  College  Women  to  Progress  in  Domestic 
k:ience/' '*  Educated  Women  as  Factors  in  Industrial  Com- 
►etition,"  "  The  Relation  of  College  Women  to  Social 
leed,"  have  shown  that  many  and  varied  opportunities 
Dr  useful  employment  are  open  to  women.  As  recently 
s  the  time  when  the  suggestion  to  establish  a  teacher's 
eg^stry  was  made,  teaching  seemed  the  one  occu- 
►ation  open  to  all  women  graduates,  regardless  of  their 
.tness  or  ability.  The  changed  condition  of  affairs  made 
t  esvsential  that  the  association  should  join  in  the  en- 
eavor  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  by  making 
nown  other  occupations  to  women  who  feel  themselves 
unqualified  for  teachings  but  look  upon  it  as  their  inevitable 
'ocation.  In  1890  the  plan  of  conducting  a  bureau  of 
ccupations  was  adopted,  and,  under  the  able  management 
f  Miss  Eva  M.  Tappan,  much  good  work  has  been  done, 
irhich  UMiy  be  still  further  extended  in  the  near  future,  if 
he  members  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase  its 
fficiency  and  make  known  its  aims. 
Papers  on  "  Women's  Gifts  to  Educational  Institutions," 
Endowments  and  Needs  of  Women's  Colleges,"  *' Work 
tf  Alumni  for  Their  Colleges,"  '*  The  Idea  of  the  College," 
.nd  **  Educational  Progress  in  America,"  have  corroborated 
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the  observation  and  experience  of  nearly  even*  member  of 
the  association,  and  have  shown  the  importance  of  endeavor* 
ing  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  financial  needs  di 
American  colleges  and  universities,  A  glance  at  the  list 
institutions  legally  termed  colleges,  which  is  given  in  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  education,  is  a  sufficient  proof  t 
di-rur  colleges,  not  mon-  colleges,  are  demanded.  Thi 
committee  on  endowment  of  colleges  has  the  difficult  but 
important  task  of  representing  the  association  in  its  desirt 
to  strengthen  already  existing  institutions  for  womeUi  i 
and  to  discourage  the  establishment  of  institutions  wit||H 
inadequate  endowment.  Their  work  is  one  which  can  amf^ 
should  be  sustained  by  each  and  ever\'  alumna. 

A  bureau  of  collegiate  information  has  been  establish 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Kate  Morris  Cone  of  Hartfo 
Vt.     Its  aim  is  to  gather  information  on  the  various  topi< 
allied  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  for  the  use 
persons  making  investigations  into  the  different  phases 
the  subject.     There  is  a  great  demand  for  articles  wlii 
treat  this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  fact  rather  than 
of  theor>'.    The  cooperation  of  the  members  is  needed  i|H 
supplying  the  bureau  with  information  of  a  definite  chara^^ 
ter,  in  order  that  its  usefulness  to  inquiring  correspondents 
may  be  constantly  increased.     Closely  allied  \nth  this 
is  an  attempt  to  make  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  lit 
ture  pertaining  to  the  higher  education  of  women.    T 
piece  of  work  is  nearly  complete,  largely  owing  to  the 
uous  labor  of  Miss  E.  P.  Huntington,  and  it  is  ver>*desira 
that  its  early  publication  should  be  secured. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  movement  which,  though  not 
strictly  one  of  the  forms  of  activity  carried  on  by  the  as 
ciation,  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  whi( 
has  been  fostered  by  the  organization  of  collegiate  alu 
At  one  of  the  meetings  held  in  Washington,  a  paper 
read  by  Miss  Alia  \V.  Foster,  on  **  The  Relation  of  Wo! 
to  the  Governing  Boards  and  Faculties  of  Colleges. 
definite  action  on  the  subject  was  taken,  but  since  that  time 
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several  positions  of  trusts  both  on  governing  boards  and 
faculties,  have  been  opened  to  women.  Realizing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  responsibilities  which  have  been  intrnsted  to 
them,  the  members  of  this  association  living  in  and  near  Bos- 
ton, who  are  ser\nng  as  college  trustees,  have  held  several 
conferences.  Five  women,  representing  the  governing 
boards  of  four  different  colleges,  have  joined  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  subjects  as  the  organization  of  boards  of  trust- 
ees, methods  of  financial  administration,  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  teachers^  the  relation  of  alumnse  trustees 
to  alumnae  associations,  and  the  status  of  special  students. 
So  much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  frank  and  full 
discussion  of  these  subjects  that  this  group  of  women  has 
been  asked  to  serve  as  a  committee  on  collegiate  adminis- 
tration, for  the  purpose  of  making  still  more  effective  the 
influence  which  this  association  is  striving  to  wield  in 
behalf  of  progress  in  collegiate  education  for  women. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  aim  of  the  association,  viz.» 
to  unite  alumnae  of  different  institutions  for  practical 
educational  work,  has  been  attained  by  simple  and  direct 
methods.  Its  influence  has  been  quietly  but  constantly 
grrowing.  Among  the  many  convincing  proofs  that  the 
existence  of  the  association  is  justified,  are  the  facts  that 
its  members  are  exempt  from  certain  examinations  at 
Oxford  University,  England ;  that  an  appeal  has  come 
from  a  high  oflicial  of  the  government  in  India  to  place  the 
resources  of  the  association  at  his  service  in  an  attempt  to 
reform  their  educational  system ;  and  that  the  data  and 
information  we  have  collected  and  can  command  are  con- 
stantly sought  by  educational  experts. 

In  seeking  for  the  factor  which  has  accomplished  this 
result,  we  find  it  has  been  a  strict  adherence  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  association.  The  members  of  the 
association,  while  working  as  individuals  in  other  organiza- 
tions fi>r  manv  and  varied  obiects,  are  here  bound  bv  one 
tie;  and  great  as  are  the  temptations  to  divert  the  strength 
of  this  association  fnmi  its  legitimate  field,  the  members 
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have  refrained  from  doing^  so,  and  by  a  concentration  d 
effort,  which  otherwise  might  easily  be  squandered,  have 
won  respect  and  confidence,  which  should  be  jealously 
guarded  and  steadily  increased  by  the  faithful  loyally  and 
personal  interest  of  every  woman  within  its  ranks.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  record  the  many  friendly  ties  whicn 
have  been  formed,  or  the  helpfulness  of  the  social  relations 
between  members,  but  all  these  circumstances,  no  less  than 
more  definite  intellectual  activities,  prove  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  association » 

Henry  Drummond  has  said,  '*  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a 
society  of  the  best  men  working  for  the  best  end,  with  ibc 
best  methods/*  and  he  pleads  for  its  realization  in  the  daily 
activities  of  mankind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
aim,  the  method,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Association  *if  Colle- 
giate Alumnae  shotild  be  in  harmony  with  this  thought. 


Results  of  Club  Life  Among  Women  Upon  the  H 
—  Address  bv  Lucill\\V.  Learned  of  Missourl 

In  judging  of  any  work  so  new  to  woman  as  work  in 
intellectual  clubs  still  is,  it  is  only  fair  to  regard  tendencies 
and  possibilities  as  well  as  actual  accomplishment. 

By  a  process  of  stern  experiment  through  ages  of  barbar- 
ism and  centuries  of  growing  civilization,  it  has  come  to 
one  of  the  settled  convictions  of  the  race  that  the  recipi 
love  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  with  equal  morality 
equal  intelligence  for  both,  makes  the  best  foundation  k 
that   fairest  blossom  of  human  life  —  the  home.     This 
why  Goethe  said  that  monogamy  is  the  highest  achiei 
ment  of  civilization ;  it  makes  possible  the  home,  which 
the  source  of  ail  private  morality  and  the  safeguard  of  pul 
lie  \4rtue. 

The  home  is  by  common  consent  woman's  sphere ;  in  it 
she  has  a  rounded  whole  of  her  own.  Whatever  other 
spheres  she  may  rightly  enter  and  fill  with  her  activit 
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here  is  her  first  and  most  important  province.  The  home, 
whatever  it  is,  becomes  the  doom  of  even'  child  born  into 
it  —  makes  or  mars  the  happiness  of  all  inmates;  within  its 
walls  civilization  is  always  advancing  or  declining.  I  think 
it  was  Balzac  who  said  that  when  man  had  civilized  all  else, 
woman  would  be  the  last  to  be  civilized  by  him.  If  this  be 
true»  it  can  only  be  because  in  that  part  of  his  nature  most 
nearly  concerning  his  relation  to  woman,  man  himself 
remains  longest  a  savage.  But,  while  freely  admitting 
that  in  some  departments  woman  seems  to  be  a  lag- 
gard in  the  civilizing  process,  we  do  not  grant  the  pre- 
mise implied  in  Balzac's  remark,  for  it  is  not  so  much  man 
that  civilizes  woman  as  it  is  woman  that  civilizes  and  edu- 
cates man.  Who,  in  the  home,  receives  earliest  her  love 
and  care?  The  new-born  child.  Who  trains  him  — 
** young  savage  in  his  age  of  flint*' — if  not  the  mother? 
So  that,  when  as  husband  he  begins  a  home  of  his  owm. 
his  wife  receives  him  civilized  or  barbarous,  according  as 
some  woman  has  made  him  the  one  or  the  other.  From 
that  time  forth  no  growth  into  higher  civilization  is  pos- 
sible that  does  not  come  to  each  in  and  through  that  of  the 
other.  Love  and  equity,  those  infinite,  omnipotent  forces, 
are  the  great  civilizers  that  should  work  in  every  home. 

What  does  the  home  need  that  club-life  can  give  it 
through  women  ? 

No  one  doubts  that  the  average  home  needs  much  to 
lift  it  from  the  plane  of  matter  and  physical  drudgery ; 
much  to  infuse  into  it  a  higher  element  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life.  It  needs  other  and  larger  interests  than  those 
relating  to  provision  for  the  body's  comfort  and  well-being  ; 
it  needs  finer  pleasures  than  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
society  bestow;  it  requires  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  the 
mother,  the  sister,  some  share  in  the  larger  knowledge,  the 
larger  activities,  responsibilities,  duties,  even  anxieties,  that 
develop  a  noble  w^omanhood.  In  truth,  the  woman  in  the 
home  needs  **all  the  aliment  given  to  heroic  souls  to 
increase  heroism,"  if  she  is  to  train  heroes.     If  woman  is  to 
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Western  Women  Authors  and  Journalists  ^Address 

BY  Emmeune  B.  Welx^  of  Utah. 

In  colonizing  a  new  country,  especially  one  barren  and 
desolate,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  there  would  be 
very  little  poetry  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  hearts  of 
the  women  who  had  endured  all  the  trials  and  pm^ations 
incident  to  a  journey  through  an  unknown  conntry. 
Indeed  one  would  think  there  would  be  as  a  natural  coa- 
sequence  a  barrenness  of  ideas;  but  the  grand  and  lofty 
mountains  with  snowy  caps,  the  almost  impassable  canons^ 
the  howling  coyotes,  the  profound  and  wondrous  silence  of 
the  great  desert,  the  dead  inland  sea,  all  these  gave  tlie 
rude  materials  to  both  prose  writer  and  poet. 

When  the  emigrants  reached  the  great  Salt  Lake»  when 
the  dear  old  flag  was  unfurled  and  floated  to  the  breeze  for 
the  first  time  on  Mexican  soil  from  the  lofty  pinnacle  ol 
Ensign  Peak,  the  heart  of  the  poet-patriot,  Eliza  R.  Snow, 
burst  into  a  song  that  immortalized  the  glorious  and  signif- 
cant  event. 

From  that  time  the  spirit  of  poesy,  crude  perchance  cam- 
pared  with  the  finished  songs  and  hymns  of  those  whose 
lives  were  cast  in  more  pleasant  places,  yet  rich  enough  in 
rude  imager}^  and  true  to  life  in  that  which  touches  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  flourished.  And  so  it  was  that 
woman  made  more  endurable  the  lives  of  scarcity  and 
privation  because  the  germ  of  poesy,  the  dixnne  .s^-mpathy 
with  nature  in  its  wildest,  its  serenest  and  most  plaintive 
moods,  found  response  in  the  heart  of  woman,  whose 
prophetic  inspiration  wove  the  stirring  and  pathetic  themes 
into  song  and  stor>\  The  ver>'  wildness  and  barrenness  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  forced  from  the  lips  and  pen 
of  the  poet  the  utterances  that  urged  the  people  on  and 
helped  them  to  fulfill  the  simple  duties  of  ever>"-day  Ufe. 
The  singers  were  unconsciously  interpreting  the  thoughts 
of  the  wear}^  pilgrims  who  were  opening  up  a  great  high- 
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way  across  the  American  desert  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 

As  soon  as  possible  in  1S50,  three  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  pioneers,  a  newspaper  was  published,  The  Discrct 
TmwSy  and  women  contributed  to  its  columns  both  prose 
and  verse :  but  the  idea  that  a  woman's  paper  should  be 
established  seemed  to  have  a  spontaneous  origin,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1872,  the  first  copy  of  the  IVatnans  Exponent, 
a  semi-monthly  paper,  was  issued,  with  Lulu  Green  Richards, 
and  afterward  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  as  editor.  This  opened  a 
new  avenue  for  women  poets  and  writers  that  has  developed 
much  talent  through  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  publication. 
This  was  the  first  woman^s  paper  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  Nfto  jVorf/t-li'isf,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Woman  s  Exponent  appeared  in 
Utah,  The  Golden  Datvn  was  established  in  San  Francisco, 
These  three  were  the  pioneer  women's  papers  of  the  West. 

The  Exponent  has  given  a  fine  opportunity  for  women  to 
express  their  views  upon  all  subjects,  and  has  made  a  record 
of  charitable,  industrial,  and  professional  work  among 
women  in  the  West,  and  of  current  matters  and  events  of 
importance  that  have  been  invaluable  in  uur  woman's  work 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  poems  of  Sarah  E.  Carmichael,  one  of  our  Utah  girls, 
have  been  so  widely  celebrated  that  William  Cullen  Br^'ant 
selected  from  her  works  for  his  edition  of  '*  Poets  of 
America,"  Among  the  women  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  bring  out  books  of  prose  and  verse  must  be  men- 
tioned Augusta  Joyce  Crocheson,  who  issued  **  W'ild  Flowers 
of  the  Desert,*'  and  one  book  for  children,  Hannah  T. 
King,  an  English  woman,  published  '*  Songs  of  the  Heart." 
** Scripture  Women,"  and  an  "Epic  Poem,"  Other  women, 
lists  of  w^hose  books  would  fill  pages,  have  published  books  of 
their  own  writings  and  translations  from  the  German.  Of 
those  -who  have  contributed  largely  to  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  Utah,  of  which  we  have  a  large  number,  are 
Emily   Hill  Woodmansee,  Ellen  B.  Ferguson,  Berley  La- 
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monte,  Josephine  Spinner,  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Ellen  Gale. 
man,  Martha  A.  Y.  Greenhalgh,  Mar>'  A,  Freeie,  Ruth  M. 
Fox,  Lillie  T.  Freeze,  and  a  host  of  others. 


Education  of  the  Swedish  Woman —  Report  by  Liura 

KlELER  OF  SWEMFN. 


A  deep  love  of  knowledge  is  a  distinguishing  iea:ure  m 
the  character  of  the  Swedes.  To  promote  education,  larger 
sums  are  sacrificed  in  Sweden  than  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, in  proportion  to  the  insignificant  national  property  of 
the  country. 

The  Swedish  woman   has  not  manifested  less  love  of 
knowledge  than  is  attributed  to  her  nation.    She  has  n' 
been  trying  to  obtain  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  high  o^  ..- 
customs  and  the  laws  of  the  country  allow.     Though  the 
time  of  the  female  sex  has  chiefly  been  filled  up  with  prac- 
tical occupations,  several  women  of  learning  are  mentioned 
in  our  chronicles,  and  some  school  education  has  for  cent- 
uries been  considered  necessary  for  woman.    In  the  middle 
of  this  century  claims  arose  for  a  higher  standard  in  the 
education  of  women.    The  national  school  education  has 
always  been  the  same  for  both  sexes.     The  object  of  the 
national  schools  is  to  gite  the  rising  generation  the  fii 
elements  of  an  education.    These  schools  correspond  to 
priman,''  and  grammar  schools  here  in  America,    The  est 
lishment  of  such  schools  gfjes  as  far  back  as  the  end  of 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centui 
By  the  ordinance  of  June   18,  1842,  it  was  settled 
in  each  parish  there  should  be  at  least  one  school  wil 
duly  approved  teacher,  and  that  the  attendance  should 
compulsory.     Between  the  years  of  seven  and  fourteen 
children  are  said  to  be  in  the  school  age. 

The  national  schools  impart  instruction  in  the  S^ 
language,  religion,  ^Titing,  arithmetic,  geography.  Si 
and  general  history,  geometry,  natural  history,  needlewi 
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drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.     In  the  upper  classes 
cooken^  has  begun  to  be  introduced  since  i88g. 

Besides  these   there   are  so-called  continuation  schools, 

the  object  of  which  is  tfj  give,  in  one  or  two  years,  further 

instruction  to  those  pupils  who,  with  good  testimonials, 

have  passed  the  national  school,  and  wish  to  increase  their 

knowledge  for  practical  purposes. 

H     Sixty-one  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  national  schools  are 

^ women.     In  the  country'  the  salary  for  male  and  female 

,      teachers  is  the  same.     In  Stockholm  a  female  teacher  has 

Babout  two-thirds  as  much  as  a  male. 

H  Those  parents  who  do  not  wish  to  send  their  daughters  to 
Hthe  national  schools,  and  who  want  them  to  get  a  knowledge 
Hof  foreign  languages,  either  send  them  to  the  higher  girls' 
"  schools,  which  are  entirely  private  undertakings,  or  to  pri- 
vate classes,  or  else  they  have  them  taught  at  home  by 
governesses.  In  our  country  there  exist  at  the  present 
moment  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  large  higher 
girls'  schools.  Connected  with  most  of  our  girls'  schools  is 
a  preparatory  school  with  two  or  three  classes  receiving 
beginners,  generally  at  six  years  of  age.  The  higher 
school  proper  has,  in  the  large  towns,  mostly  eight  classes, 
of  one  year  s  duration  each.  At  some  schools  there  exists, 
connected  with  the  higher  school  proper,  a  so-called  con- 
tinuation school,  having  for  its  object,  first,  to  prepare 
for  admission  to  the  university ;  or  second,  to  prepare  for 
the  training  college  ;  or  third,  to  impart  knowledge  necessary 
for  a  general  education,  or  else  required  in  practical  occu- 
pations. The  higher  schools  impart  instruction  in  the  same 
subjects  as  the  national  school,  and  besides  in  French,  Ger- 

>man,  and  English. 
Of  late  great  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  schools.  At  the  larger  ones  school  physicians 
are  appointed,  partly  in  order  to  superintend  the  hygienic 
conditions  in  general,  partly  to  examine  the  state  of  health 
of  the  ptipils,  and  judge  whether  they  may  be  admitted  to 
g\'mnastics.     The  pupils  are  drilled  ever\'  day  in   Ling's 
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gymnastics.    The  instruction  in  the  girls*  schools  is  chiefl 
managed   by   lady  teachers.     For  the  training  of  I 
teachers  there  are  six  training  colleges,  all  founded  by  t 
state,  and  with  instruction  quite  free  of  cost. 

For  grown-up  girls  we  have  schools  called  "  The  People 
High  Schools  for  Women."     The  pupils  of  these  schoo! 
belong  chiefly  to  the  farmer  class.     There  are  no  entrant 
examinations,  but  as  a  rule  the  pupils  are  presumed 
possess  the  standard  of  knowledge  imparted  in  the  natin; 
schools.     The  movement  for  this  kind  of  school  began  i 
Denmark.     The   Swedish  schools  have  developed  th* 
selves^  however,  independently.     The  first  school  for  woracst 
of  this  kind  was  founded  in  1 869.     Now  there  are  ihirtetn, 
The  subjects  of  study  are  the  Swedish  language,  history 
and  geography,  free  lectures  on  ethical  and  religious  snlv 
jects,  hygiene,  knowledge  of  natural  science,  dair^*  manage- 
ment    (the    outlines),    arithmetic,   domestic    bookkeeping, 
singing.  g\tnnastics.  and  needlework. 

The  time  of  instruction  covers  the  three  summer  monlhi 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  during  which  period  the  homes 
the  farmers  are  considered  most  able  to  spare  their 
daughters.     The    school,    always   being    situated    in   t! 
country,  does  not  remove  them  out  of  their  ordinary 
ditions  of  life,  which  remain  at  school  quite  as  simple  as 
home.     The  people's  high  school  is  a  home  to  its  pupils 
large,  good,  loving  home,  w*here  the  most  intimate  inter 
course  of  thought  and  feeling  exists  between  teachers  and 
pupils.     The  country  people   of  the  neighborhood  en 
coming  there  to  refresh  themselves  from  their  ever\'-day 
by  listening  to  the  singing  and  the  lectures.     In  this  way 
the  school  becomes  the  center  of  its  neighborhood-    Tbe 
country    girl,    when    returning   home,    carries    with    ber  , 
increased  knowledge  as  well  as  increased  practical  abLliti(|^l 
and  in  addition  a  mind  opened  and  made  receptive  to  widefl 
\iews. 

The  superior  education  of  women  the  state  has  seen  to 
by  conferring  upon  women  the  same  rights  as  upon 
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for  studying  at  the  universities.  The  two  universities  of 
Sweden,  that  of  Upsala  and  that  of  Lund,  were  founded 
respectively  in  1477  and  166S;  from  both  the  female  sex  was 
excluded  until  the  third  of  June*  1870.  Then  a  writ  was 
issued  conferring  upon  women  the  right  of  passing  the 
examinations  for  the  university,  and  of  matriculating  at 
the  universities,  and  of  following  the  profession  of  a 
physician.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  female  students 
has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  examination 
for  the  university  is  passed  either  in  the  classical  or  in  the 
mathematical  division. 

The  classical  division  comprises  the  following  compulsory 
subjects  of  examination :  Swedish  composition,  theology, 
Latin.  French,  German,  mathematics  and  physics,  history, 
geography,  botany,  and  philosophy.  Optional  subjects  are: 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  English ;  one  of  these  languages  is, 
however,  obligatory.  In  the  mathematical  division  clas- 
sical languages  are  not  studied,  but  the  requirements  of 
knowledge  in  the  three  modern  languages,  in  mathematics 
and  in  physics,  are  greater  than  in  the  classical  department; 
and  besides,  chemistry  has  to  be  studied.  Most  of  the 
women  have  passed  their  examinations  in  the  classical 
department. 

Of  the  young  ladies  who  have  passed  the  examination 
for  the  university,  only  about  thirty-eight  per  cent  have 
matriculated.  Some  have  gone  back  into  private  life,  and 
some  have  found  employment  as  post,  railway,  or  bank 
officials,  or  else  as  teachers.  The  theological  faculty  in  the 
university  is  not  open  to  women.  At  the  faculty  of  juris- 
prudence there  are  several  examinations,  out  of  which  the 
one  for  "  candidalus  juris  utriusque "  is  the  principal  of 
those  most  commonly  taken.  This  examination  has  been 
passed  by  only  one  lady»  Miss  Etta  Exchelsson. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  medical  faculty  extends  from 
seven  to  nine  years  from  the  time  of  matriculation.  Only 
two  ladies,  the  Misses  Widerstrom  and  Anderson,  have 
litherto  finished  their  medical  studies  and  are  practicing  as 
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physicians,  but  a  considerable  number  of  women  aresttidy- 
ing  medicine.  The  medical  facuIU'  in  Stockholm  is  opco 
also  to  ladies,  and  follows  the  same  rules  for  the  examiBa- 
tions.  The  philosophical  faculty  is  di\^ded  into  a  phik)» 
sophical  section  and  a  mathematical-scientific  section, 

The  examinations  within  both  these  sections  are : 

First  —  Baccalaureate. 

Second —  Licentiate. 

A  licentiate,  after  having  written  a  scientific  disseTtation 
and  successfully  defended  the  contents  of  it  against  (Oppo- 
nents chosen  by  the  university,  is  created  "  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy."  About  twenty-three  women  have  passed  the 
examinations  first  mentioned,  whereas  the  licentiate  has 
hitherto  been  passed  by  only  one  woman.  Miss  Ellen  Fries. 

The  faculty  of  science  of  Stockholm,   founded  in      *' 
has,  like  the  faculty  of  philology  of  Gothenburg,  fou 
in  1 890,  from  the  first  opened  its  lecture  halls  to  women. 

Langa   Kovalevsky,    a    well-known    Russian    mathetM^ 
tician,  was  for  years  attached  as  professor  to  the  former. 


The  New  Engl.\M)  Woman's  Press  Associatiox— 
Report  by  Belle  Grant  Armstrong  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  N.  E.  W.  P.  A.,  as  we  long  ago  shortened  its  cumber- 
some name  to  read,  was  one  of  the  first  woman's  press  asso- 
ciations formed  in  this  country  after  the  International 
Woman's  Press  Association  had  its  birth.  The  rather  feeble 
life  of  the  latter  began  in  New  Orleans  when  a  number  of 
newspaper  women,  finding  themselves  there  at  the  exposi- 
tion, had  the  inspiration  to  bind  themselves  into  a  fraternal 
body.  If  their  actual  life  did  not  get  much  beyond  ibe 
paper  upon  which  it  was  recorded,  the  spirit  lived  on. 

The  secretary  of  this  International  Precis  Association  of 
Women  was  Mrs.  Marion  A.  McBride  of  Boston.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  newspaper  women  in  the  East,  and  is  one 
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the  ablest  of  the  g^iild.  She  has  unusual  executive  ability, 
and  this,  during  the  past  few  years»  has  been  turned  to 
the  propagation  of  the  theories  and  possible  practices  of 
domestic  science.  To  Mrs.  McBride  we  owe  the  New  Eng- 
land Woman  s  Press  Association,  or  at  any  rate  its  founda- 
tion. In  November,  1885,  half  a  dozen  newspaper  women 
of  Boston  met  at  her  call  in  Mrs.  Sallie  Joy  White  s  room 
in  the  Boston  Htra/t/  office.  Besides  Mrs.  McBride  and  Mrs. 
White  there  were  present  Mrs.  Merrill,  then  Miss  Hatch ; 
Mrs.  Cora  Stuart  Wheeler,  now  well-known  for  her  lectures 
as  well  as  for  her  pen  work ;  Miss  Helen  M.  Winslow,  and 
Miss  Grace  W.  Soper.  From  this  beginning  the  associa- 
tion, then  and  there  formed,  grew  into  a  prosperous  body, 
and  one  that  is  now  among  the  prominent  women's  organi- 
zations of  Boston. 

To  quote  from  the  constitution; 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  promote  acquaintance  and  good 
fellowship  among  newspaper  women,  to  elevate  the  work  and  the  workers, 
aBd  to  forward  by  concerted  action  through  the  press  such  good  objects  in 
social,  philanthropic,  and  reformatory  lines  as  may  from  time  to  time 
present  themselves. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  as  we  have  grown  older,  the 
rather  conceited  notion  of  our  youth  as  to  elevating  the 
work  and  the  workers,  while  meant  no  less  now  than 
formerly^  is  nevertheless  expressed  less  effusively.  In  the 
revised  version  of  our  constitution,  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  the  aim  to  elevate  is  to  be  read  between  the 
lines  instead  of  upon  them.  The  skeleton  of  any  body  is  a 
naass  of  drj''  hemes.  How  clothe  them  in  any  manner  that 
shall  properly  bo  labeled  a  report,  and  yet  hope  to  give 
them  interest  for  you? 

If  I  could  usher  you  all,  as  it  would  give  me  much  pleas- 
ure to  do,  into  one  of  our  monthly  literary  meetings  and 
high  teas,  I  could  imagine,  upon  occasion,  your  having  a 
sufficiently  pleasant  time  to  warrant  you  in  feeling  that  at 
any  rate  the  social  element  of  the  club  is  successfuL 

"  The  elevation  of  the  work  and  the  workers,"  was  never 
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undertaken  upon  any  definite  lines  of  action.  The  meelxap 
have  always  been  planned  to  be  productive  of  ** Hweetoess 
and  light  '*  for  all  who  attend  them,  and  at  this  inlangibk 
tneans  of  improvetnent,  personal  and  impersonal,  the  effort 
rests. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  indirectly,  and  in  some  cases 
directly,  **  to  forward  by  concerted  action  thrxjugh  the  pTtss 
such  gf>od  objects  in  social,  philanthropic,  and  reformaton' 
lines  as  from  time  to  time  present  themselves/'  To  name 
but  a  single  instance :  It  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  New 
England  Press  Association,  led  by  Mrs.  ^IcBride,  and  to 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Charpiot,  the  founder  of  the  first  home  for  the 
reformation  of  intemperate  women,  that  matrons  were 
introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  police  stations.  It  is  a 
compliment  to  our  possible  tisefulness  that  rarely  is  aay 
public  undertaking  set  on  foot  without  our  being  invited— 
often  importuned  — as  a  body  to  lend  our  aid  to  the  move- 
ment. 

During  the  past  three  years,  instead  of  holding  one  meet* 
ing  a  month  as  formerly,  we  have  held  two  meetings  each 
month  from  October  to  June,  inclusive.  On  the  first  Wed* 
nesday  there  is  an  afternoon  session  of  an  hour  or  two  for 
business.  On  the  third  Wednesday  we  meet  in  the  after- 
noon to  hear  a  pap>er ;  this  is  followed  by  a  discussion  and 
an  informal  reception.  High  tea,  that  is  practically  a  din- 
ner, follows,  and  in  the  ev^ening  there  is  an  informal  pro- 
gramme of  music,  storytelling,  etc.  The  literary'  meetings 
are  in  charge  of  a  committee  elected  annually,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  is  responsible  for  one  monthly  meeting. 
Without  there  being  any  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the  matter, 
it  is  customary  to  devote  one  paper  to  art,  another  to  lilefa* 
ture,  one  to  the  home,  another  to  science,  etc.  Members 
have  the  privilege  of  inviting  guests  to  the  Hterar)"  meet- 
ings and  teas  by  pajang  the  supper  assessment  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  We  also  frequentl}'  entertain  guests  of  the 
association. 

The  New  England  Women's  Press  Association  has  no 
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headquarters  of  its  own,  and  maintains  none.  We  hold  our 
meeting^s,  and  have  done  so  for  years,  in  the  Parker  House, 
one  of  the  leading  down-toAvn  hotels.  The  matter  of  hav- 
ing club  quarters  of  our  own  that  should  be  kept  open  all 
the  time,  as  are  those  of  the  men's  press  club,  has  been 
taken  under  advisement  from  time  to  time,  but  does  not 
promise  soon  to  bear  fruit.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
objectors  is  that  women,  having  many  more  side  issues 
to  their  lives  in  the  way  of  domestic  ties  than  men  have, 
have  not  the  time  to  enjoy  a  club-house  or  club- rooms  as 
men  do  ;  that  they  have  not  the  time  to  k>ok  after  them,  etc. 

The  initiation  fee  of  the  New  England  Woman's  Press 
Association  is  three  dollars,  and  the  annual  assessment 
thereafter  is  two  dollars.  Supper  each  month  costs  one  dol- 
lar a  plate.  The  association  is  not  self -supporting,  and 
from  time  to  time  money  is  raised  for  the  treasury'  by  giv- 
ing a  theatrical  matinee  by  professionals  given  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  association  ;  by  a  course  of  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association,  etc.  The  actual  club  expenses 
for  bare  existence  would  be  met  iindoubtedly  by  the  associa- 
tion fees,  but  extra  money  is  needed  from  time  to  time,  as  for 
the  contribution  we  sent  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Johnstown 
flood,  the  fund  for  the  projected  home  for  journalists,  etc. 
The  New"  England  Woman's  Press  Association  started 
with  six  members  in  the  fall  of  1885,  increased  to  thirty 
during  the  first  year,  and  now  has  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty members.  We  became  an  incorporated  body  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  the  autumn  of  1 890. 

Our  membership  includes  all  grades  of  workers,  from  the 
young  reporter  whose  first  assignment  may  be  to  write  a 
stickful  about  a  fair,  to  women  who  own  and  publi.sh  their 
papers.  Perhaps  one-third  of  our  members  are  on  the  staff 
of  daily  or  weekly  journals.  By  this  I  mean  that  they  give 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  time  to  the  work  done  by  them  for 
these  journals.  The  balance  of  the  membership  is  made  up 
of  free  lances,  who  write  for  different  publications,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  regular  contributors  to  some  one  or  more 
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papers  or  magazines.  In  the  general  run  of  nrrspapef 
work,  outside  of  regular  court  and  sporting  departmem 
work,  there  is,  I  think,  no  phase  of  newspaper  work  thai  i* 
not  represented  by  some  worker  among  our  members,  fjf 
course  the  majority  of  newspaperwomen  are  still  doing, for 
the  must  part,  either  general  reporting  or  special  depeutmesl 
work,  exclusive  of  financial,  political,  and  other  suppoeedlr 
masculine  specialties.  But  the  tendency  is  more  and  more 
to  allow  women  to  do  anything  they  can  do,  and  managio^ 
editors  are  finding  out  that  all  women  can  do  soroethii^ 
and  that  some  women  can  do  pretty  nearly  everj'thing. 

Newspaper  women  can  do  some  things  better  than  Hen's- 
paper  men  can  do  them,  and  some  things  as  well  as  the 
men  can  do  them,  and  in  some  respects  they  are,  by  vcx^^m 
of  special  deficiencies,  less  valuable  than  men.  Sometimes 
a  newspaper  woman  ''beats"  a  man  on  his  own  gTOund, 
as  did  one  member  of  the  New  England  Womans  Press 
Association  when  she  succeeded,  by  very  reason  of  her 
being  a  woman,  in  getting  certain  e\ndence  in  a  famous 
murder  case,  which  men  had  been  sent  to  get  and  faiW 
to  find. 

I  do  not  defend  the  present  inflated  style  of  joumalisa 
that  calls  for  such  work.  I  refer  to  the  fact  as  one  of  inter* 
est  in  placing  the  value  to  newspapers  of  woman's  work, 
and  to  show  that  the  profession  as  represented  in  the  Xcv 
England  Woman's  Press  Association  is  catholic  in  its 
personnel. 


The  Writer's  Club  — Report  bv  John  Str-\xge  Wen" 

(Hexrietta  E.  V.  STAN'XARrn  of  Exr.i  avd 


For  some  years  a  great  want  was  felt  among  w  omen  j< 
nalists  in  London,  of  some  convenient  and  suitable  place 
where  they  could  have  a  foothold  of  their  own,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  work,  rest,  and  see  papers,  meet  their  publishers  or 
editors  on  business,  and  enjoy  in  general  the  advanl 
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which  a  man  enjoys  at  his  club.  There  were  several 
women's  clubs  already  established  in  London,  but  none  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  which  are  the 
two  great  centers  of  both  press  and  publishing  business  in 
this  country. 

In  September  of  1891  a  number  of  women,  interested 
in  various  kinds  of  literature,  met  together  at  the  offices  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors,  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  starting  such  a  club,  to  be  kept  strictly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  women  writers,  and  with  a  subscription  so  moderate 
that  all  those  who  most  sorely  needed  such  a  haven  of  rest 
might  not  be  debarred  from  it  by  reason  of  too  great  an 
expense.  It  was  then  definitely  arranged  that  the  club 
should  be  started  at  the  exceedingly  modest  subscription 
of  one  guinea  per  year,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  a  similar 
sum  when  the  number  of  members  should  have  reached  a 
given  point. 

It  was  also  arranged  that  the  members  living  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  frequent  the  club 
as  much  as  the  town  members,  should  pay  a  subscription 
of  only  half  a  guinea,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  the  same 
amount. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  such  a  club  as  this  was 
not  started  without  considerable  opposition,  while  ridicule 
was  freely  poured  out  upon  the  idea.  We  were  told  that 
women  did  not  need  such  an  institution ;  terrible  pictures 
were  drawn  of  hearths  desolated,  married  happiness  ruined, 
children  shamefully  neglected,  and  other  horrors  which 
would  inevitably  arise  through  the  formation  of  this  unholy 
and  wicked  thing. 

One  distinguished  woman  author  wrote,  that  she  did  not 
consider  that  women  were  ''clubable"  creatures;  another 
wrote  to  me  saying  that  if  we  could  secure  the  very  best 
men  authors  she  would  be  pleased  to  join,  forgetting,  per- 
haps, that  the  very  best  men  authors  might  not  have  been 
willing  to  admit  her  to  their  brotherhood,  for  men  in  this 
country  have  a  way  of  cheapening  the  work  of  women  in  a 
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manner  which  is  anj^hing  but  flattering  to  the  sex  in  gtc- 
eral.     Another  lady  wrote  that  she  did  not  think  wotTien 
needed  a  club  of  that  kind,  because  she  had  a  private  rcoin 
at  the  oflBce  of  her  particular  paper,  forgetting  that  there 
are  thousands  —  or  if  not  thousands  at  least  some  hundreds 
—  of  women  who  are  not  so  blessed  in  their  daily  toil  for 
bread.     In  short,  all  the  opposition  possible  to  pour  on  sach 
an  undertaking  was  poured  out  with  an  unstinting  hand 
upon   the  Writers*  Club.     In   spite  of  this,  however,  the 
founder.  Miss  Frances  Low,  kept  pluckily  to  her  origiial 
idea,   and  a  good    many  promises   of  membership  were 
booked  at  the  first  two  meetings :   and  then  the  work  d 
drawing  up  the  rules  and  of  finding  premises  was  pf* 
ceeded  with  in  earnest. 

Among  those  who  joined  us  and  helped  the  club 
more  than  any  words  of  mine  can  tell,  was  Lady  J^ 
who  gave  us  much  most  valuable  assistance^  and  by  bef 
energn,*,  influence,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  proper 
working  of  such  institutions,  did  for  us  what  the  majoritr 
of  us  could  not  have  done  without  her. 

We  finally  settled  on  a  floor  in  Fleet  Street,  being  more 
influenced  by  the  convenience  of  the  locality  than  by  tiie 
position  and  size  of  the  rooms.  We  were,  for  one  thing, 
determined  not  to  start  in  debt,  and,  to  use  an  old  proverb, 
we  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  Therefore,  we 
took  this  suite  of  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  190  Fteel 
Street,  than  which  no  more  convenient  position  could 
found  in  the  entire  district.  It  consists  of  a  large 
or  reception  room  —  what  we  might  call  a  general  room 
wherein  members  can  receive  their  friends  or  read  in  com- 
fort. This  room  is  prettily  and  very  comfortably  fur- 
nished, having  three  windows  overlooking  Fleet  Street 
Its  chairs  and  lounges  are  cosy  and  inviting,  its  carpets 
and  hangings  soft  and  subdued  in  tone,  and  altogether  it 
is  as  homelike  and  restful  a  spot  as  any  weary  soul  could 
wish  to  find  herself  in.  Besides  the  large  r«x)m,  there  is 
a  verv  comfortable  '*  silence-room,"  where  members  can 
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work  in  peace ;  and  here  is  arranged  the  beginning  of  a 
reference  library  for  the  use  of  members. 

There  is  also  a  room  for  the  attendant,  a  respectable  per- 
son, who  is  always  in  attendance  and  will  procure  a  meal 
for  a  member  at  ^ny  time.  The  cooking  arrangements,  it 
is  true,  as  yet,  leave  much  to  be  desired,  as,  at  first,  it  had 
been  settled  that  all  cooking  should  be  done  upstairs ;  but 
owing  to  the  ill-health  of  the  care-taker  of  the  premises 
this  arrangement  fell  through,  and  the  ctjmmittee  were 
under  the  necessity  of  finding  an  exclusive  attendant  for 
the  club,  which  deprived  us  of  the  use  —  for  the  members 
—  of  one  of  our  rooms.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a 
good  dressing-room  and  lavatory,  so  that  members  living 
at  a  distance  from  the  city  can  wash  and  dress  in  comfort 
before  going  to  a  theater  or  other  evening  engagement,  if  it 
is  one  not  requiring  a  change  of  dress.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
great  convenience  to  many  members,  who  live  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  miles  out  of  town,  and  for  whom  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  home  for  a  meal  between  afternoon  work 
or  engagement  and  the  work  or  engagement  which  takes 
them  to  theater,  concert,  or  lecture  in  the  evening.  At 
their  club  they  can  get  a  meal,  which,  if  not  luxurious,  is  at 
least  sustaining,  and  they  can  make  such  small  additions  to 
their  toilets  as  they  may  think  necessary,  or  enjoy  the 
luxur>'  of  freshening  themselves  up  by  a  wash  and  a 
brushing. 

We  do  not  always  propose  to  remain  in  this  very  modest 
style.  We  have  thoughts  of  larger  quarters,  of  a  regular 
cuisine,  of  several  silence-rooms,  and  a  comfortable  dining- 
room.  But  these  things  can  come  only  with  time,  as  we 
are  all  resolved  to  make  the  club  strictly  self-supporting, 
and  not  in  any  sense  a  bolstered-up  concern.  Of  the  first 
year  of  the  club's  existence,  I  can  say  that  it  has  been 
conducted  in  absolute  harmony,  and  that  the  rules  and 
constitution  are  found  to  cover,  with  the  necessity  of  a 
very  few  slight  modifications,  all  the  needs  for  which  the 
club  was  started. 
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And  now  I  must  say  something  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
club,  and  speak  also  of  its  social  side.  As  to  its  great  C9^ 
fulness,  I  can  speak  with  certainty.  I  kni»w  that  several 
workers  have  made  their  way  in  the  thorny  path  of  litera- 
ture entirely  because  of  belonging  to  it.  I  know  of  others 
who  have  practically  dated  their  first  success  from  the 
lucky  day  on  which  they  first  entered  the  club  premises. 
To  all,  it  is  distinct  advantage  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
are  members. 

The  social  side  is  even  more  encouraging  than  the  boa- 
ness  one.  On  each  Friday  in  the  year,  except  during 
August  and  September*  there  has  been  a  house-tea  to  which 
members  can  bring  their  friends.  These  house-teas  have 
been  most  delightful  and  popular.  They  are  managed 
thus :  Each  member  has  a  season  ticket,  for  which  she  pays 
half  a  crowm,  which  admits  her  to  the  house-teas  for  one 
year.  The  guest  tickets  may  be  bought  for  three  shillings 
a  dozen,  and  are  available  for  any  Friday,  though  not  trans- 
ferable.    They  must  bear  the  signature  of  a  member. 

The  teas  are  managed  in  this  way  :  A  certain  number  of 
members  undertake  the  duty  of  providing  the  sweets  and 
cake  necessary,  having  a  fixed  sum  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose handed  to  them  by  the  honorar\^  secretary,  and  most 
ladies  bring  one  of  their  own  serv^ants  with  them,  and  also 
one  or  two  young  friends  who  help  with  the  tea,  and  so 
make  those  who  do  not  know  many  people  feel  at  home  and 
welcome.  The  attendant  prepares  the  tea  and  coffee,  and 
also  the  bread  and  butter,  etc.  In  this  way  we  find  that  a 
good  and  varied  tea  is  given,  and  as  those  who  undertake  a 
tea  all  like  the  task,  it  falls  heavily  on  no  one,  and  is  indeed 
a  labor  of  love. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  stranger's  going  to  the  Writers'  Club  on 
a  house-tea  day  and  being  left  to  mope  alone  till  his  or  her 
host  appears  is  positively  unknown.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  club  is  one  of  extreme 
friendliness-  I,  for  one,  have  made  some  of  my  most 
delightful  friends  in  the  pleasant  and  homely  rooms  where 
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a  few  women  started  an  institution  for  the  comfort  of  the 
least  well-off  in  the  world  of  literature,  amid  the  assurances 
of  most  of  the  women,  and  practically  all  of  the  men,  that  no 
club  of  that  kind  could  possibly  exist  for  a  year.  My  great 
hope  is  that  it  may  flourish  and  grow  apace,  but  that  we 
may  never  grow  so  big  as  to  become  either  formal  or 
unfriendly. 


CHAPTER    XIIL— RELIGION, 


AS  TREATED  IK  THE  SUBORDINATE  CONGRESSES. 


EDrroRiAL  Comment  —  Extracts  moM  ax  ADPiJss&  DeirvKsFT)  tn  na  Cath- 
olic Women's  Department  Congress,  n\  Marv  ^  ^^  OsjlMm— 
Extracts  from  an  Address  Deli\^red  ih  the  I  xr  Coticua 
OF  THE  National  Aluance  of  Umtarlvn  .ind  Oiheji  Libolal  Cimt- 
TiAN  Women,  by  Mrs,  Je3(icin  Lloyd  Jones ^ExTRjicrs  nuM  mm 
Address  Delivereh  in  the  Department  Congress  of  the  WoMAy's  C&- 
tenary  Ass*>ciation  ok  the  Universaust  Church  »  by  Rev.  Lurema  A 
Havnes —  Extracts  from  an  Address  D£Li\^ered  ts  the  Departmejti 
Congress  of  the  Women's  Baptist  .  Home  Missionary  Socxrrv*  ii 
Marion  £.  Isaacs —  Extracts  from  Addresses  DEUvimcD  n  tir 
REpctRT  Congresses,  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Strachax.  Mrs.  O.  A.  BacnL 
Auce  May  Scidder,  Elizabeth  M.  Tilley,  and  Sigrid  Srotcns- 
FELDT — Extracts  from  an  Address  Delu-ered  in  the  DETAinayr 
Congress  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Yolxg  Wo«d% 
Christian  Associations,  8 V  Mrs.  Wiluam  Boyd  —  Serjiox  Dcuhsv 
IN  THE  General  Congress,  by  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shavv. 


PERHAPS  no  other  single  chapter  in  its  history  wiff 
better  denote  the  true  catholicity  of  the  Congress 
than  this,  which  presents  the  service  of  women  to 
religion  through  the  varied  means  provided  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  the  denominatiuns  of  Protestantism. 

The  Catholic  Women's  Department  Congress  is  assigned 
the  first  place  from  a  sense  of  reverent  respect  to  the 
mother  church,  which  the  most  ultra  Protestants  should  be 
the  readiest  to  express,  and  also  from  the  desire  lo  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  the  liberal-minded 
Catholics  who  organized  this  congress  labored.  From  the 
first  the  committee  of  organization  wished  to  secure  the 
cocjperation  of  Catholic  women.  (It  w^ll  be  understood  that 
the  word  Catholic  is  used  here  in  its  restricted  sectarian 
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sense.)  But  owing  to  the  reciprocal  ignorance  of  one 
another's  work,  which  has  hitherto  distingiiished  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  the  committee  did  ni)t  know  to  whom 
among  Catholics  to  appeal  for  this  cooperation  ;  whom  to 
invite  to  speak  in  the  General  Congress;  or  to  whom  to 
suggest  the  organization  of  a  Catholic  department  congress. 
The  committee's  ignorance  delayed  action.  It  was  finally 
through  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  Archbishop  Ireland 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  organization  was 
placed  in  correspondence  with  Alice  Timmons  Toomy, 
whose  response  merits  equally  the  gratitude  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

The  paper  representing  Unitarians  and  other  liberals 
follows  that  representing  the  Catholics,  in  order  that  the 
contrast  between  those  who  insist  upon  dogma  and  those 
w^ho  repudiate  it  may  be  emphasized.  This  chapter  will 
show  that  as  much  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  abstract 
side  of  religion  exists  among  women  as  among  men  ;  and 
that  women  are  equally  frank  in  expressing  their  opinions. 
It  will  also  show  that  women  of  all  faiths  regard  the  con- 
crete expression  of  religion  as  the  just  measure  of  its  sin- 
cerity, the  accepted  test  of  its  substance* 

Any  one  who  cherishes  the  belief  that  women  have  a 
genius  for  finance,  and  that  in  them,  as  a  class^  the  execu- 
tive faculty  preponderates,  will  find  here  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  this  view.  That  the  impecunious  class,  the  dc-pend- 
ents,  the  **  paupers,"  can  raise  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  for  religious  work»  shows  that  '*  making 
bricks  without  straw "  was  by  no  means  an  impossible 
task.  That  this  class,  deficient  in  business  experience  as 
in  pecuniary  resources,  can  manage  financial  enterprises 
which  girdle  the  earth,  is  a  just  ground  of  hope  that,  with 
experience,  they  may  come  to  **  hold  their  own  "  in  tem- 
poral affairs. 

The  sermon,  with  which  the  chapter  concludes,  was  de- 
livered in  the  General  Congress,  and  was  indeed  (if  one 
excepts  the  musical  programme  prepared  by  Mrs,  Coonley, 
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aided  by  Miss  Root»  and  rendered  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
May  2 1  St,  see  Chapter  II,  Volume  I)  the  last  utterance  of  the 
congress.  It  seems  fitting  that  a  chapter  which  reveals  the 
degree  to  which  women  have  entered  already  into  th£ 
religious  work  of  the  world  should  conclude  with  Miis 
Shaw's  inspiring  analysis  and  application  of  the  text,  which 
the  revised  version  lifts  out  of  dead  history,  and  translating 
it  into  current  life,  imbues  with  prophec>^  **  The  women 
that  publish  the  tidings,"  already  **  a  great  host,"are  becom- 
ing an  irresistible  force. —  [The  Editor.] 


Catholic  Women's  Part  in  Philanthropy  — Ad! 
BY  Mary  Josephine  Onahan  of  Illinois, 


Philanthropy  has  been  flippantly  defined  as  a  virtue  that 
increases  with  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  word  has* 
indeed,  a  grandiose  sound.  Far  better  and  simpler  is  ikxt 
beautiful  word  charity.  Philanthropy  is  the  creature  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  century  too  much  in  love  with 
itself  to  be  genuinely  great.  Charity  is  the  spirit  of  Gixi 
himself  that  has  breathed  through  all  the  ages,  transform' 
ing  weakness  into  strength,  sorrow  into  rejoicing,  sin  into 
penitence. 

To  earnest  souls  there  is  no  skipping  the  meaning  of  life. 
Either  it  means  ever\^hing  *  either  it  is  God.  and  work,  and 
immortality;  or  it  means  nothing — "an  ant-hill  lost  in  | 
space."  God  and  immortality  —  they  are  questions  which  ; 
must  often  be  solved  in  sorest  peril,  direst  anguish. 

God  and  immortality,  all-important  facts  as  they  are  — 
facts  upon  which  hinge  all  duty  and  all  happiness  —  often, 
however,  seem  to  us  practical  workers  in  an  every -diy 
world,  tinged,  even  the  best  of  us,  by  the  waves  of  agnos- 
ticism, truths  which  are  too  far  away  to  be  of  daily  ao^^ 
hourly  mument  to  us.  The  atheist  may  deny  them*  ti^^ 
believer  may  uphold  them ;  but  however  men  may  diflfer 
on  these  all-important  questions  —  trtiths  which  lie  at  the 
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core  and  center  of  life  itself  —  on  the  third  truth  they 
can  not  differ  —  the  utility,  the  necesvsity  of  work. 

The  world  no  longer  asks,  "What  do  you  think?*'  It 
asks,  "What  do  y<iu  do?"  Nut,  **  What  is  your  creed?" 
but,  *' What  is  your  practice  ^  your  daily  life?  Are  you 
making  the  world  better,  and  stronger,  and  braver,  and 
happier  than  it  was,  or  are  you  making  it  duller,  more 
besotted,  and  more  ignorant  ?  "  The  question  is  not  shirked 
by  the  Catholic  church,  nor  is  it  shirked  by  Catholic 
womanhood. 

Charity  knows  no  sex.  The  works  of  w^omen  have  from 
the  earliest  days  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  works  of  men. 
To  feed  the  hungr>%  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  sick  — 
these  are  duties  that  present  themselves  to  women  as  to 
naen^and  w^omen  have  fulfilled,  are  still  fulfilling,  them. 

A  history  of  Catholic  women  in  philanthropy  would  mean 
principally,  though  not  entirely,  a  history  of  the  religious 
orders  of  the  church — a  subject  too  high  and  too  broad  for 
any  but  the  most  gifted  pen.  Even  to  name  these  orders 
w^ould  take  much  time  and  research.  In  the  middle  ages 
for  every  hillside  that  had  its  monaster}^  another  was 
crowned  by  a  convent.  In  the  fourth  century  the  name  of 
Monica  is  wreathed  with  the  memor}^  of  Augustine ;  the 
gentle  Umbrian  St.  Francis  had  for  his  spiritual  daughter 
the  blessed  Clare.  In  our  own  day  what  need  to  tell  of  the 
w^ork  of  women  ?  They  are  everywhere,  these  plainly- 
garbed,  gentle-voiced,  energetic  workers.  In  Africa  they 
are  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  missionary  in 
the  province  so  dearly  loved  by  the  lamented  Cardinal 
Lavigerie.  In  Senegambia  and  Sierra  Leone  the  Holy 
Ghost  fathers  are  no  more  energetic  in  converting  and 
baptizing  the  warriors  of  the  savage  tribes  than  are  the 
Irish  nuns  in  teaching  and  civilizing  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  nuns  many  of 
the  foreign  missions  wnndd  have  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  is 
an  unwritten  law  among  many  of  the  savage  tribes  that  no 
man,  white  or  black,  priest  or  layman,  can   enter  their 
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homes  or  speak  to  their  women.     But  the  nuns  can  g«5 
everywhere  unmolested. 

The  work  of  women  in  China  and  Japan  and  in  the  islands 
of  Oceania  is  too  well  known  lo  need  comment  here.  Tbe 
annals  of  the  propagation  of  the  faith  are  filled  witb  t^  e- 
j^lorious  story.  They  have  gone  even  to  the  leper  cobjuici. 
where  might  well  be  written,  "All  hope  abandon  ye  who 
enter  here."  They  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  cinlv 
the  Christianizing  of  the  poor  Indians,  whose  treatme^;  -. 
the  United  States  Government  is.  indeed,  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace. 

Women  have  kept  step  vnth  men  in  these  far-away  fieUs 
beneath  tropic  skies ;  they  have  not  been  outdone  by 
them  in  more  civilized  lands  here  at  our  door.  For  even- 
hundred  souls  that  have  gone  bravely  forth  for  the  omver. 
sion  of  the  savage,  we  have,  as  is  fitting,  thousands  wlio 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  reclaiming  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  here  in  our  midst. 

Xor  is  the  work  of  Catholic  women  con£ned  to  the 
religious  orders,  although  the  most  self-sacrificii^  are 
naturally  absorbed  by  them.  The  more  common  work  and 
sphere  of  woman  in  the  home,  as  vrife  and  mother,  are 
equally,  if  not  more,  important.  The  home  is  the  unit  of 
society,  of  the  state.  Given  a  nation  of  well-ordered,  virt- 
uons,  happy  homes,  and  this  world  would  be  a  Utopia.  The 
work  of  woman  radiates  from  that  home  as  from  its  most 
natural  as  well  as  from  its  most  universal  center. 

Wliether  as  nun,  as  wife,  or  as  mother,  whether  married 
or  tinmarned,  the  great  fundamental  rights  and  duties  o( 
woman  remain  the  same  —  to  work  out  the  best  that  is 
in  her. 

The  ideal  of  womanhood  has  not  changed.  Man^  equal 
and  man's  helpmate  she  was  made ;  mans  equal  and  man's 
helpmate  she  must  ever  be.  The  ideal  that  calls  to  her 
day  called  to  her  also  in  the  past 

Christianity  has  been  sometimes  called  a  religion  of 
simism,  and,  in  one  sense,  it  doubtless  is  so ;  but  in  an< 
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and  a  higher  sense  no  optimism  can  be  greater,      '*  Vanitas 

Bvanitatum/*  it  says  to  the  riches  and  pleasures  and  honors 
of  this  world,  and  at  the  touch  of  that  magnet  they  crumble 
into  dust ;  but  though  on  the  one  hand  it  says  '*  All  is 
vanity."  on  the  other  it  says  '*  All  is  divine,"  The  pagans, 
when  they  wished  to  confer  honor  on  their  heroes,  made 
them  into  gods,  and  Olympus  became  their  dwelling-place ; 
but  it  remained  for  Christianity  to  make  of  the  humblest 

I  tiller  c*f  the  soil,  the  veriest  drawer  of  water,  a  child  of  the 
Most  High,  an  inheritor  of  immorta.lity. 


*osT  Office  Missions— Address  by  Mrs.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  of  Illlngis. 


One  of  the  first,  most  persistent  perplexities  that  faced 
the  Western  Unitarian  Conference,  at  its  ver}*-  inception, 
was,  how  to  reach  the  isolated  ;  how  to  carry  our  gospel  of 
love  to  hearts  hungering  for  it.  All  over  this  long,  broad 
Mississippi  A'alley  were  scattered  men  and  women  toiling 
ceaselcvssly  to  foimd  homes  and  rear  families  up  to  the 
stature  of  their  high  ideals.  For  this  they  had  left  home, 
broken  old  ties,  cast  aside  dear  memories  and  associa- 
tions and  started  out  buoyant  with  hope  and  faith  in  the 
future  of  themselves,  and  of  this  goodly  land  so  full  of 
promise. 

To  touch  such  lives,  to  bring  them  within  the  electric 
circle  of  its  influence^  its  fellowship,  was  the  conference 
problem  ;  its  first  attempt  at  a  solution  of  which  was  to  dis- 
trict the  whole  field  as  far  as  practicable.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  clergyman  or  layman  to  whom  a  district  shall 
be  intrusted,  to  ascertain  in  what  places  in  his  district  there 
are  Unitarians  residing :  how  many  in  each,  with  their 
names ;  who  among  them  are  willing  to  act  as  lay  mission- 
aries by  taking  deposits  of  books  and  tracts  for  gratuitous 
distribution.  This  work  was  pushed  and  annually  reported 
for  the  next  ten  years  ;  then  all  was  changed  —  the  rebellion 
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must  be  quelled,  emancipation  from  human  bondage  pR> 
claimed,  contrabands  provided  for  and  freedmen  protected 
and  taught.  A  few  of  these  depositories,  however,  wcrt  ai 
work  still  in  1870. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1854  it  was  rcp<jrted.  as  a  result 
of    this    movement^    that    many    books,    tracts,    semi</n:s. 
together  with  a  small  volume  prepared  and  published  by 
the   conference,   entitled    Unitarian     Vit^u^s,  had    been  dis- 
tribtited.     The  following  year  the  secretar}^  (Rev*  A.  A. 
Livermore)  reports :     **  There  come  to  us  daily  assurances 
that  there  are  multitudes  thirsting  for  our  liberal  religion^ 
that  **the  demand  is  for   li\ring   men   and  living  books." 
About  this  time  a  colporteur  ( Peter  Betsch)  was  sent  ant 
by  the  conference,  a  man  who  bad  studied  for  the  ministry 
but  was  not  available  in  the  pulpit,  so  filled,  however,  with 
missionary  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  he  was  willing  to  do 
any   work   given    him ;   and  most  faithfully  did  our  little 
German  ply  his  vocation  with  his  peddler's  cart  of  books, 
leaving  tracts  wherever  a  willing  reader  was  found.    But 
still  the  great  unchurched  were  not  yet  reached.    It  was 
recommended   that    the    subscribers    to    the    Register  and 
Imjuirtr  pass  their  papers  on  when  read,  and  the  Montklj 
Journal  also.     A  secretary'  was  put  into  the  field  who  made 
his  *'  headquarters  in  the  saddle,"  but  the  '*  field  '*  was  too   | 
extensive,  and  much  of  his  time  was  necessarily  taken  tip 
with  centers  of  activity.     Besides  there  were  only  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  day  and  night  and  no  more  days  in  a  year. 

In  1872-4  The  Sunday  School  was  published  at  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  the  first  Sunday-school  lesson  sheet  among  Uni- 
tarians, and  sent  with  la\4sh  hand  to  subscribers  and  otker%, 
the  others  being  the  longest  list ;  hoping  thereby  to  start 
home  or  neighborhood  Sunday-schools  and  Sunday  circles. 
A  few  of  each  were  started  by  this  means,  as  was  also  quite 
an  extensive  correspondence.  Then  The  Liberal  Worker 
was  issued  and  The  Sumlay  School  turned  over  to  its  pages, 
that  by  this  combination  a  still  larger  constituency  might 
be  aided  ;  and  so  they  were,  but  the  number  needing 
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id  still  increased  and  covered  a  much  more  extensive 
territory'. 

In  1875  a  secretary  from '*  the  isolated,"  wide  awake  to 
their  needs  and  with  a  burning  zeal  to  help  them,  was  put 
into  the  field.  About  this  time  a  new  convert,  with  brain 
fired  with  the  magnitude  and  beneficence  of  our  religion, 
had  been  called  from  orthodoxy  to  the  Third  Church, 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  Times,  ever  alert  to  a  wise  invest- 
ment, published  his  sermons  in  its  Monday  issue,  carry- 
ing the  gospel  of  **  truth,  righteousness,  and  love "  into 
homes  it  had  never  reached  before.  This  new  missionary 
agent  (the  Tif/us)  brought  to  iln  Powell  letters  of  inquiry 
from  many  places. 

What  was  this  religion?  Where  could  they  get  more? 
etc.  These  letters  forwarded  to  the  secretar>^  increased 
the  already  extensive  correspondence  materially,  as  some 
of  them  were  from  young  men  in  universities,  who  grew 
zealous  and  aggressive,  asking  for  documents  by  the  fifties 
for  distribution  among  their  school-fellows.  The  missionary 
needs  to  be  met  through  the  mails  had  become  so  imperative 
in  1878  that  a  semi-monthly,  called  the  Pamphkt  Mission. 
designed  to  be  the  instrument  in  forming  Sunday  circles, 
with  sermons  and  services,  was  started.  This  afterward 
became  Unity.  In  the  meantime  the  correspondence  seemed 
to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  the  facilities  for  carry- 
ing it  on.  The  sermons  published  in  the  secular  papers, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Pamphlet  Mission,  awakened  fresh 
interest  in  new  themes  pertaining  to  religion.  Miss  F.  L. 
Roberts  was  appointed  assistant  secretary,  and  the  Chicago 
women  rented  and  fitted  up  headquarters  for  the  conference 
work  ahd  Pamphlet  Mission,  which  had  now  assumed  the  more 
euphonious  title.  Unity.  In  these  headquarters,  though 
crowded  and  not  very'  inviting,  much  good  work  was  done ; 
the  secretary  carrying  un  his  work  there  when  not  in  the 
field.  Miss  Roberts  taking  up  the  end  of  the  work  now 
known  as  "  post  office  mission  work,"  and   looking  after 
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the  interests  that  came  into  the  office,  and  the  Chicago 
women  meeting  there  for  work,  study,  and  consultation 

About  this  time  Miss  Sallie  Ellis  entered  the  missioaan 
field  in  Cincinnati,  and  began  that  wonderful  work  she  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  through  her  intense  devotion  aad 
untiring  energy,  that  work  which  has  aroused  so  much 
enthusiasm  and  so  strong  a  desire  to  go  and  do  likev-ise. 
To  her  consecration  and  efficiency  is  due  the  interest  awak- 
ened in  this  work  east  and  west — ^a  work  now  brought  ;4S 
nearly  to  perfection,  it  would  seem,  as  it  well  can  be. 

I  think  in  this  little  histor}^  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
post  office  mission,  you  will  plainly  see  that  it  began  in  a 
crude  way,  away  back  in  the  fifties,  groping  on  through 
book  depositories,  tract  distributors,  colporteurs,  missiona- 
ries, 77/r  Sunday  School,  the  Pamphlet  Mission;  each  gi%*ing  it 
an  impetus  until  it  grew  so  great  that  it  required  organised 
eflfort  and  a  band  of  workers.  You  see  that  it  is  not  the 
child  of  women's  conferences,  but  it  was  a  large  factor  in 
creating  these  women's  organizations.  Man  wrestled  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  the  problem  of  *'  how  to  reach  the 
isolated  "  ;  woman,  with  her  pen,  is  sohnng  it. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  when  the  query  was  first 
put  postage  was  expensive  and  railroads  few.  The  United 
States  Government  and  **  soulless  railroad  corporations" 
have  materially  aided  in  the  solution  of  this  our  most  per- 
plexing problem.  But  it  is  only  being  solved.  There  is 
more  work  to  do,  more  people  are  to  be  reached,  new  phases 
of  thought,  and  new  wants  are  awaiting  our  patience  and 
efforts. 

The  material  used  for  this  missionary'  work  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  doctrinal  —  a  vindica- 
tion of  Unitarianism  v^s,  Trinitarianism. 

Later  we  endeavored  to  justify  our  position  by  publish- 
ing and  circulating  lists  of  eminent  persons  who  were 
of  our  religions  household.  Now,  however,  we  have  left 
the  question  of  our  popularity,  respectability  even,  lo  care 
for  itself.     We  have  grown  into  the  higher  ideal  of  a  living, 
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'orking,  useful  faith  —  a  homely  faith  that  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  even-  man  and  woman,  enkindling  fresh 
hope  and  courage  to  meet  life's  responsibilities,  perplexities, 
and  privations. 

The  ideal  is  truer  than  the  real.  We  strive  for,  grow  to 
the  ideal ;  we  struggle  with,  grow  from  the  real  into  the 
higher  ^ — the  ideal.  To-day  is  only  the  highway  to  to-mor- 
row. To-morrow  is  our  real ;  it  holds  our  hopes,  our  aspira- 
tions.    To  it  we  look  for  the  realization  of  our  longings. 

And  our  post  office  mission  is  to-day  what  it  is  because  of 
this  forward-looking  tendency,  this  onward  march.  Sus- 
pended animation  savors  of  death.  In  healthy  life  there 
must  be  action.  The  latest  development  in  reaching  the 
isolated  —  I  mean  the  religiously  isolated,  whether  they 
dwell  in  city,  hamlet,  prairie,  or  wildwood — is  by  personal 
contact  and  the  living  voice.  Mrs.  Dix  has  told  us  of  the 
work  of  the  New  York  League  and  its  happy,  hopeful 
promise.  There  is  a  trend  along  the  line  in  this  direction 
of  lay  service  work.  Already  a  post  office  mission  recip- 
ient has  begun  this  work  in  Florida,  another  in  Texas,  and 
Mr,  Judy's  '*  Church  of  the  Isolated  '*  is  evolving.  But  this 
means  more  work,  not  less ;  more  consecration,  more  energy, 
more  faith  in  far-reachiog  results. 

And  thus  will  come  this  new  gospel  —  a  gospel  that 
emphasizes  the  religion  of  household  duties,  the  sanctity  of 
cleanliness,  the  ethics  of  cooking,  the  consecration  and 
devoutness  due  to  parentage,  the  holy  mission  of  home- 
making,  the  high  calling  of  training  the  future  generation 
to  holy  living ;  a  religion  for  the  counting-house,  for  the 
farmer  and  the  farm-hand,  for  the  toiler  everywhere ;  a 
religion  that  teaches  the  sanctity  of  work  and  the  infidelity 
of  idleness ;  a  religion  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people." 
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The  Relation  of  Ydcng  Women  to  Church  Mi 
—  Address    by    Rev,   Lorenz.\    Hwnes  of    :: 
chu  setts. 

What  relation   have  young  women   to  the   needs  and 
advantages  of  church  missions?    They  are  an  importani 
factor  by  the  fresh  energy  they  can  bring  to  the  work,  and 
by  the  earnestness  of  purpose  with  which  they  engage  ts 
what  they  are  interested  in.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  their 
coming  so  rapidly  to  the  front  in  educational,  philanthropic, 
and  religious  movements.    Young  women  are  related  to 
Christian  missions  by  the  highest,  loveliest  quality  of  iJjc 
heart — ^  gratitude  —  which   recognizes   how  much  it  <rmss 
to  the  teachings  of  Christianity.     Great  as  were  the  bene- 
fits   which    Christ's  doctrines   brought    to    men,  yet  far 
greater  were   those  resulting  to  woman  as  woman.    The 
animus  of  his  religion  lifted  her  not  only  from  spiritual 
darkness  into  marvelous  light,  but  from  ignorance,  seni- 
tude,  and  degradation.     It  has  raised  her  from  man's  feel  to 
take  her  place  by  his  side,  so  to  be  his  equal,  his  true  help^ 
mate ;  so  to  advance  with  him  up  the  steps  of  knowled^ 
and  so  labor  with  him  in  extending  Christianity  and  all  the 
great  philanthropies  that  are  the  outcome  of  it.     Women 
can   not  overrate   the  debt  they  owe  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.    As  Christianity  is  its  own  best  evidence,  so  what  it 
has  done   for  woman  is  the  best  proof  of  its  claims  upon 
her.    Young  women,  alert  to  truth,  justice,  and  gratitude, 
must  be  alive  to  their  relations  to  church  missions.    They 
are  related  to  this  work  by  the  law  of  heredity.    They 
are  soon  to  fill  the  places  and  do  the  work  of  their  elders, 
and  should  be  ready  for  apprenticeship  before  the  elders 
close  their  labors.     With  the  onward,  upward  march  of  the 
world's  progress,   and   with   increasing  opporttmities 
obligations,  the  young  women  of  to-day  must  do  more 
better  work  than  their  predecessors  if  they  would  hold 
equal  rank.     They  are  required  to  bear  the  banner  **Ex- 
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^  celsior."  This  must  be  done  not  alone  to  keep  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  in  operation,  but  to  fulfill  the 
essentials  of  their  own  developmenL  Life's  purpose  can 
be  attained  only  by  living  in  the  likeness  of  the  Father* 
Gro\\^h  into  the  moral  likeness  of  God  means  growth  into 
the  moral  activities  of  God.  The  more  we  work  for  the 
thing  we  love,  the  more  we  love  it,  and  the  result  is  the 
soul's  enlarged  life.  The  reverse  is  true.  '*  An  angel's  wing 
would  droop  if  long  at  rest/'  Christianity  can  not  mean 
much  to  a  heart  that  takes  no  active  measures  to  spread  its 
blessings.  A  love  of  God  is  increased  by  a  love  of  our 
neighbor,  and  a  right  love  of  our  neighbor  is  increased  by 
doing  something  to  benefit  his  spiritual  life.  The  earlier 
it  is  begun  the  earlier  it  becomes  a  habit  of  heart,  and  the 
character  it  forms  is  life's  harvest,  and  all  that  can  be 
carried  to  the  great  beyond. 

One  of  the  chambers  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  at 
Rome  is  called  the  '^Cubiculum  of  St.  Cecilia,"  in  honor 
of  that  Christian  woman  who  was  buried  here  after  her 
mart>Tdom,  224  A.  D.  On  the  wall  of  this  room  is  a  fresco 
of  St.  Cecilia,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady  in  rich  attire  and 
adornments.  Near  it  is  a  niche  for  the  lamp  which  burned 
before  the  shrine.  On  the  back  of  the  shrine  is  a  large 
head  of  Christ,  with  rays  of  glor>^  around  it  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  picture  of 
him  in  existence.  There  w^as  a  silent,  an  impressive 
eloquence  to  me  in  those  two  faces  on  the  wall,  down 
among  the  dark  tunneled  streets  of  that  city  of  the  dead, 
where  the  grass  never  grows  and  the  sun  never  shines. 
The  sad,  gentle  countenance  of  him  who  died  for  humanity, 
and  the  lovely  face  of  her  who  gave  her  life  for  his  truthp 
were  a  touching  reminder  o(  woman  in  Christ's  work. 
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Christ  on  the  Avenue— Address  by  Marion  E,  Isaacs 
OF  New  York. 

A  serious  question  for  Christians  to  consider  is*  has  ool 
the  weight  and  energy''  of  Christian  labor  been  thrown 
almost  entirely  in  favor  of  reaching  and  saving  those  wh\ 
like  the  people  of  Christ's  time  on  earth,  were  most  wining 
to  hear,  and  consequently  most  easily  reached  ?  Has  not  the 
more  difficult  and  stony  ground  of  the  wealthy  class  been 
overlooked,  and  is  there  not  danger  of  over-coocentratiofl 
of  the  work  in  the  direction  of  the  poorer  people  in  the 
slums  and  alleys? 

It  is  true  the  great  middle  class,  the  respectable  poor,  and 
the  low  down,  form  much  the  larger  part  of  the  community. 
But  this  wealthy  class  for  w^hich  we  Christian  pec»ple  have 
never  made  especial  effort,  is  it  not  time  that  we  bethought 
ourselves, and  prayerfully  considered  some  means  by  which 
they  can  be  reached  ?  It  can  be  said  of  us,  **  This  ought  roa 
to  have  done  and  not  have  left  the  other  undone."  Wiien 
our  hearts  are  aglow  with  desire  to  save  souls,  do  wc 
remember  that  one  soul  is  as  precious  as  another  in  the 
sight  of  our  loving  Lord  ?  He  would  save  the  ruler  just  2& 
quickly  as  the  thief  on  the  cross,  did  he  but  show  the  same 
penitence.  Can  not  these  nineteenth  century  Christians 
devise  some  means  of  reaching  the  smaller  and  wealthy 
avenue  class,  the  heathen  in  the  brownstone  and  marble 
palaces  ? 

Our  societies  are  formed  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
ever\'  gradation  of  society*  from  the  dark  and  loathsome 
cellar  to  the  attic,  then  on  through  the  lanes  and  highwa\^ 
—  until  we  reach  the  avenue ;  there  the  work  halts  at  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  each  seeming  to  vie  with  the  other 
in  costly  magnificence,  looking  to  the  casual  observer  as 
if  every  need  was  met,  ever>*  desire  g^tified  within 
those  stately  walls. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  case  of  the  wealthy,  and  classify 
them  into  three  di\'isions.     First,  the  avenue  homes  where 
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!hrist  reigns  and  is  welcome  in  the  hearts  of  the  owners 
and  dwellers :  whose  broad  halls  and  drawing-rooms  are 
often  thrown  open  to  God's  pefiple  for  religions  work 
of  various  kinds.  These  gatherings  are  among  the  most 
influential  and  practical  helps  to  draw  the  thoughtless  and 
godless  of  the  avenue  class  to  a  realization  of  their  respon- 
ibility  toward  their  Maker  and  humanity.  These  wealthy 
and  cultured  Christians  are  a  power  used  by  God  to  make 
religion  attractive  and  reach  those  whom  Christians  in  a 
humbler  sphere  have  not  the  opportunity  to  meet.  It  is 
LD  all-wise  and  never-erring  God  that  has  placed  Christians 
in  different  positions  in  life,  and  given  to  each  correspond- 
ing responsibility.  Out  of  each  and  every  station  of  life 
he  calls  his  leaders.  We  have  in  our  great  metropolis^ 
noble,  godly  men  and  women  from  the  wealthiest  homes, 
whose  examples  in  deeds  of  charity,  and  in  their  conse- 
crated lives,  give  us  the  highest  type  of  a  Christian  life. 
This  class  clearly  does  not  trust  in  riches.  They  will  not 
go  away  sorrowful,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  class  does  not  need  our  efforts,  but  we  do  need 
theirs;  the  world  needs  them:  their  neighbors  especially 
need  them. 

Two  other  classes  or  divisions  we  would  consider,  and 

it  is  for  them  we  believe  especial  effort  should  be  made* 

Tu  the  first  of  them,  to  whom  religious  observances  are  a 

■passport  for  entrance  into  the  refined  circles  of  their  avenue 

^meighbors,  we  would  give  a  little  thought.     To  many  of 

Vkhese  religion  is   a  beautiful  sentimentality.     They  go  to 

church  on  the  Sabbath,  especially  in  the  morning.     They 

kpay  some  observance  to  the  Lenten  season ;  the  fashionable 
avenue  people  do  that,  fur  it  is  then  the  weary  bodies  and 
the  excited  brains  give  themselves  a  little  rest  from  the 
round  of  gaieties  that  fashionable  society  imposes  upon  its 
votaries.  Now  comes  the  time  for  the  quiet  card-party^ 
and  the  home  dance»  and  the  drawing-room  is  opened 
for  entertainments  for  the  poor.  These  nominal  Christians 
will  sometimes  aid  you  a  little  in  your  charities  if  you  call 
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Upon  them,  and  when  you  commence  an  explanation  of  th- 
charity  so  dear  to  yotir  heart,  that  you  hav-e  prayed  cm : 
sacrificed  for,  and  finally  consented  to  beg  for,  yon  are  <- 
short  by  the  gift  of  a  pittance,  perhaps  —  to  aid  in  a  chari 
costing  thousands  of  dollars,  and  days,  months,  and  yt^n 
of  prayerful  planning  and  sacrifice  I    ()h»   how  the  heart 
sinks  as  you  feel  the  bitter  disappointment  and  failure  nf 
your  hopes  I    You  have  all  experienced  it 

We  pass  on  to  the  third  and  last  class  of  the  avenue 
people,  where  our  dear  Lord  is  not  recognized,  nor  his 
name  ever  mentioned  with  reverence.  These  are  heedless 
and  godless  people.  There  is  no  open  immorality;  tM 
would  not  do,  for  they  are  on  the  avenue.  The  sacred  djir. 
which  in  di\nne  wisdom  was  made  for  rest,  is  the  chu^^m 
one  for  their  festivities.  The  dinner-ginng  among  this 
class  is  largely  done  on  the  Sabbath,  It  is  the  favorite 
reception-day  of  the  ultra  fashionable.  In  the  eagerness 
for  rapidly  accumulated  fortunes  these  people  have  orer 
l«x)ked  the  acquiring  of  those  higher,  spiritual  qualities  that 
make  truly  noble  and  respected  citizens.  The  strife  for 
pleasure  and  distinction,  and  the  bartering  of  precioDS 
souls  for  the  few  brief  hours  of  mortal  life,  would  be  ludi- 
crous were  it  not  for  the  serious  fact  that  the  grand  i>ppor- 
tunity  for  securing  eternal  life  and  uplifting  humanity 
here  is  unth ought  of  and  utterly  ignored.  The  inHtteocc 
too  upon  those  around  is  one  of  the  saddest  featunes. 

We  have  said  there  are  societies  formed  to  reach  every 
phase  and  condition  except  the  godless  homes  uf  the  riclt 
We  have  our  Salvation  Army  for  the  masses:  who  will 
devise  measures  equally  efficient  for  *  'se  dwellers 

on  the  avenue?     Wc  have  admitted  ii  .r  are  more 

<li£&cuU  to  reach ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
form  some  plan  and  attempt  the  difficult  task?  We  have 
the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  who  was  commended  for 
his  worldly  wisdom ;  and  can  not  God's  stewards  use  as 
much  shrewdness  and  wisdom  in  spiritual  and  immortal 
interests  as  the  ungodly  in  worldly  matters?     It  is  in  the 
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power  of  every  Christian  to  l^e  a  missionary,  and  God  has 
given  to  every  one  a  mission.  There  is  no  one  fact  that 
requires  to  be  pressed  upon  men  and  women  more  emphatic- 
ally than  this.  One  of  the  earliest  lessons  God  taught  was 
care  for  others,  and  that  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers.  As 
all  have  a  mission,  what  is  yours?  What  is  your  station  in 
life?  Are  you  in  some  position  where  yon  can  reach  and 
influence  the  godless  upon  the  avenue  ?  And  if  so,  do  you 
use  your  power  for  good  there?  Do  you  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  uphold  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  whatever 
position  he  has  placed  you  ?  Among  the  lofty  or  among  the 
lowly,  the  gospel  is  equally  needed.  Do  you  adapt  yourself 
to  the  different  phases  of  life  and  the  different  characters  you 
meet?  Are  you,  like  Paul,  "become  all  things  to  all  men 
for  Christ's  sake"?  As  no  two  faces  are  alike  in  all  this 
wide  world,  so  no  two  characters  are  alike.  And  each  one 
you  plead  with  personally  will  need  the  adapted  word  that 
the  Spirit  only  can  give. 

What  a  fine  illustration  of  quickness  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  Christ  is  found  in  Paul's  prison  life,  where 
he  was  chained  to  a  guard.  Little  chance,  we  should  think, 
to  spread  the  story  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
there  was  his  chance,  and  grandly  did  he  improve  it. 
The  guard  was  changed  every  four  hours,  so  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  loathsome  prison  Paul  taught  Christ  to 
many  Roman  soldiers  during  his  long  imprisonment.  Those 
men  told  the  wonderful  story  to  other  men,  and  so  it  was 
carried  to  the  whole  Roman  guard. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  heart  of  any  woman,  whatever  her 
position  in  life,  is  entirely  barred  against  softening  influ- 
ences. There  are  channels  of  sympathy  b}^  which  the  inmost 
recesses  may  be  reached.  On  meeting  an  ultra  fashionable 
w^oman,  who  apparently  thought  of  little  else  than  her 
elegant  mansion,  her  equipage  and  entertainments,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  a  social  scandal  concerning  one 
of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families  of  the  avenue.  The 
daily  papers  were  filled  with  the  details  and  painful  proofs 
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verifying  the  story.  The  lady  remarked.  **  They  are  not  so 
much  to  blame,  for  their  entertainments  are  so  sumi  * 
the  wines  so  fine  and  plentiful,  and  they  indulge  so  i  . 
they  cease  to  be  responsible,"  What  a  sad  picture  1  Tiiat 
lady  well  knew  what  she  w^as  describings  for  her  life  was 
much  among  such  scenes  as  she  had  described.  By  the 
length  and  freedom  of  the  conversation  opportunity  was 
given  to  talk  of  better  things.  Philanthropic  work  was 
discussed,  in  which  some  of  the  fashionable  people  were 
engaged.  This  interested  her.  Next^  accounts  of  rehgious 
w^orks  were  dilated  upon,  and  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  derived  from  them  was  recounted*  After  listening 
attentively,  she  said,  **  Tell  me  more  about  your  work.  I 
often  wish  I  could  do  something  of  the  kind.  I  have  time 
enough.'*  And  truly  she  had,  for  she  had  little  to  do  but 
to  amuse  herself. 

We  have  said  that  work  could  be  found  wherever  we  wer« 
placed.  The  magnificent  example  of  a  godly  woman  who 
commenced  work  for  Christ  among  the  avenue  classes  thirty 
years  ago  is  cited,  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  her,  every 
day.  Her  memory-  is  fresh  and  her  work  goes  on.  although 
a  decade  has  passed  since  her  living  presence  was  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  An  organized 
society  of  Christian  women  of  all  denominations  is  a  living 
monument  to  her  memory.  This  society  is  so  broad  in  its 
scope  that  it  is  known  all  over  the  Christian  world,  for  its 
members  may  be  found  in  all  countries.  This  beautiful 
lady  possessed  the  graces  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  a  true 
Christian  woman.  Her  position  called  the  worldly  about 
her.  She  felt  that  she  must  maintain  her  Christian  prind- 
pies  under  all  these  adverse  surroundings.  She  communed 
with  her  SaWour,  and  he  pointed  out  the  way.  She  took 
Christ  with  her  into  her  avenue  life,  and  was  the  means  of 
leading  many  a  thoughtless,  fashionable  woman  of  her  own 
circle  up  to  a  higher  and  better  life.  There  are  many  mon- 
uments to  her  memor}*  in  the  form  of  Christian  work  and 
organized  societies.    This  woman  was  as  clearly  selected  and 
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equipped  for  God's  work  as  any  missionary  appointed  by 
our  boards.  She  was  a  missionary  to  her  own  people^  and 
they  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 

All  missionaries,  ministers,  colporteurs,  and  effective 
Christian  workers  of  ever}*  kind  will  concur  with  the  remark 
of  a  weli-taught  graduate  of  a  missionar)"  training-school, 
that  the  longer  she  worked  the  stronger  her  conviction  was 
that  the  best  work  for  the  Master  must  be  done  by  personal 
effort. 

Have  you  exhausted  ever>^  means  in  your  power  person- 
ally to  influence  the  unconverted  to  accept  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus?  Will  you  not  press  home  the  truth  that  Christ 
will  come  to  judge  all,  and  possibly  sooner  than  we  think  ? 
Should  he  come  to-morrow,  would  you  be  ready  for  him 
and  be  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  him?  Have  you  warned 
those  friends  of  yours  in  those  great  mansions  on  the 
avenue  that  Christ  is  coming  ? 
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Woman's  Missionary  Societv  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Canada  —  Report  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Strachan  of  Canada, 

The  Woman*s  Missionary  Society  of  the  ^lethodist  Church 
of  Canada  was  organized  November  8,  1881:  hence  it  is  now 
nearly  twelve  years  old.  It  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  being  composed  of  six  large  branches,  which 
embrace  five  hundred  auxiliary  or  local  societies,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  mission  circles  and  bands;  the  total 
membership  being  almost  nineteen  thousand. 

The  amount  raised  last  year  was  thirty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  and  the 
total,  since  organization,  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  an  advance  each  year  of  about  three 
thousand  dollars. 

This  has  been  raised  chiefly  by  annual  fees  of  one  dollar 
each,  life  members'  fees  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  by  the 
contributions  of  young  people. 
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fonri  new  centers  uf    light  amidst  the  darkness  of   their 
heathen  countr^'men.    A  few  have  rettimed  to  their  rr 
in  China,  and  nine  are  now  in  residence.     Who  can  te  ,  i^. 
results  of  such  a  work  ? 


The  Organization  and  Work  of  the  Christian  Woman 
Board  of  Missions  — Report  by  Mrs,  O.  A.  Burci- 

OF  Indiana. 

The  Woman's  Missionary-  Society  of  the  Christian  church, 
known  as  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  to-day,  had  its  beginning 
eighteen  years  ago  last  October.  The  beginning  was  small, 
with  only  seventy  charter  members  from  six  different  Staters 
but  the  purpose  was  divine,  and  slowly  but  steadily  the 
society  has  grown  in  numbers  and  influence  until  now  over 
thirty  thousand  women  and  children  are  enrolled  fn>m 
thirty-one  States  and  two  Territories.  The  association  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  iSSj. 
with  its  location  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  The  objects 
of  the  organization  as  deftned  by  the  constitution  are,  "to 
maintain  preachers  and  teachers  for  religious  instnictian ;  io 
encourage  and  cultivate  a  missionary  spirit  and  missi(»nan* 
efforts  in  the  churches ;  to  disseminate  missionary'  intelli- 
gence, and  to  secure  systematic  contributions  for  such  pur- 
poses: also  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  and  insiitti- 
tions  for  the  education  of  both  males  and  females."  The 
intent  at  the  time  of  the  the  organization,  as  the  words 
"board  of  missions*'  indicate^  was  to  do  both  home  and 
foreign  work  under  the  same  management.  As  the  women 
of  the  Christian  church  had  not  at  that  time  been  trained  ta 
large  acti^'ity  in  church-work  and  Christian  benevolence, 
the  first  need  was  at  home,  among  ourselves,  and  in  educa* 
tional  lines.  We  began  forming  the  women  into  societies 
and  the  children  into  mission  bands,  cultivating  a  missionary 
spirit  and  practicing  systematic  giving  for  missionar>^  por- 
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poses.     Thus  an  interest  in  the  fields  beyond  was  developed » 

the  offerings  were  increased,  and  the  outlook  broadened. 
All  the  societies  and  bands  are  auxiliary  to  the  national 
board,  and  we  aim  to  have  them  in  every  church.  The 
growth  of  the  association  and  the  enlargement  of  its  under- 
takings depend  upon  the  auxiliaries.  Their  contributions 
to  the  treasury  are  as  the  ri\^lets  to  the  mighty  river,  the 
source  of  supply.  The  work  depends  upon  developing 
and  utilizing  the  women  of  the  church,  many  of  whom  are 
only  awaiting  the  call  to  service.  Like  their  sisters  else- 
where, they  are  sitting  with  folded  hands,  not  realizing 
that  there  is  anything  for  them  to  do.  Though  they  are  idly 
waiting,  yet  will  they  gladly  hear  the  voice  saying,  *"  Why 
stand  ye  here  idle?  Go  work  in  ray  vineyard."  This  is  the 
home  side  of  our  missionary  work. 

The  last  annual  report  shows  over  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  auxiliaries  and  bands  ;  and  receipts  for  the  year, 
fifty-two  thousand  three  himdred  and  twenty-seven  dollars 
and  ninety-three  cents.  By  way  of  comparison,  I  will  men- 
tion that  our  receipts  for  the  first  year  after  organization 
were  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  and  thirty-five 
cents,  and  the  grand  total  for  the  eighteen  years  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  .society  has  a 
small  endowment  fund  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  is 
kept  loaned  on  good  security,  the  interest  of  it  going  to 
heathen  fields.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  life  memberships 
and  bequests.  Such  gifts  now  go  into  the  general  fund 
and  are  available  for  immediate  use,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated  by  the  donor.  This  change  has  been  made 
because  we  think  it  is  better  policy  to  invest  in  souls  than 
in  first-class  real  estate  mortgages.  The  interest  on  such 
investments  is  sure  ;  there  is  no  discounting  it. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions is  unique,  in  that  the  business  of  the  society  is  man- 
aged entirely  by  women  ;  the  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  women,  and  we  have  our  own  methods  of 
organizing  the  States,  and  developing  our  forces,  and  rais- 


ing:  money  for  the  extension  of  the  work,  by  gathering  it 

in  mites  among  the  women  and  children.  \Vc  select  cnir 
mission  fields  and  employ  our  missionaries,  bc»th  men  and 
women,  and  are  in  every  way  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  society.  For  years  wc  were  not 
aware  that  other  societies  did  not  proceed  in  the  same  way. 
As  the  women  of  the  church  become  interested  in  others, 
and  feel  their  responsibility  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  the  society  increases  in  numbers  and  in  ability  to 
extend  its  influence  :  to  enter  fields  in  heathen  lands  where. 
our  sisters  sit  in  darkness  waiting  to  hear  the  story  rf 
Jesus'  love,  that  light  and  joy  may  come  into  their  lives. 

An  association  corporate,  the  scxriety  owns  its  mission 
properties,  some  of  them  directly  and  others  throngh  a 
trustee,  where  the  laws  do  not  admit  a  title  direct 

Our  foreign  work  is  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  and  in 
India.  In  Jamaica  we  have  seven  ministers,  eighteen 
stations,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  members.  There 
are  ten  day-schools  and  seventeen  Sunday-schools,  with  i 
total  attendance  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  There  are  five  workers  at  present  in  Bilaspur, 
India,  two  of  whom  are  physicians,  two  teachers,  and  one 
zenana  worker,  or  house-to-house  visitor.  The  buildings 
there  are  a  bungalow,  school-house,  orphanage,  and  hospital. 
These  were  erected  und^r  the  direct  supervision  of  onr 
missionaries,  all  of  whom  at  that  place  are  women. 
money  for  the  buildings  (over  eleven  thousand  dolla 
was  raised  by  the  mission  bands,  and  also  that  for  sev 
chapels  in  other  fields.  Nearly  foair  thousand  patients  were 
treated  by  the  two  physicians  last  year,  their  visits  and 
attendances  numbering  about  nine  thousand.  The  zenana 
worker  had  many  places  on  her  visiting  list,  some  of  them 
in  neighboring  villages.  The  women  would  crowd  around 
her,  eager  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say ;  then  tell  others  of 
the  strange  things  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  when  she 
visited  them  again  new  and  curious  faces  would  greet  her. 
There   seems  to  be  a  strange  fascination  in  the  heathen 
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work  for  both  teacher  and  people —  in  the  missionary,  the 
desire  innate  to  help  others  ;  in  the  people,  a  reaching  out 
and  longing  for  something  better  than  they  possess.  They 
are  ignorant,  and  degraded,  and  superstitious,  it  is  true,  but 
there  is  that  within  every  human  heart  which  responds  to 
the  appeal  for  a  better  life.  Men  are  not  content  to  live  and 
die  like  the  dumb  animals  about  them.  We  are  told  that 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and,  marred  though  that 
image  may  be.  it  has  not  been  wholly  obliterated. 

The  States  of  Montana  and  Colorado  are  our  special  field 
of  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  their  importance  as  a  mission  field.  We 
have  a  Chinese  mission  at  Portland,  Ore.,  where  we  have 
employed  Jeu  Hawk,  a  native  Chinese,  educated  in  this 
country^  at  Drake  University,  to  teach  the  school  and 
preach  to  his  people.  He  gives  promise  of  doing  great 
good  among  his  kindred  according  to  the  flesh  —  the 
heathen  at  our  door. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the  society  built  a  chapel,  and 
nearly  two  years  ago  started  a  church  and  employed  a 
minister  to  take  charge  of  it.  We  consider  it  both  an 
important  and  a  promising  point  on  account  of  its  location 
at  an  educational  center.  A  great  and  influential  school, 
such  as  Michigan  University,  will  be  the  rallying  place  for 
the  youth  and  culture  of  the  land.  Our  aim  is  to  make  a 
church  home  for  some  of  these  young  people  while  there. 
We  have  a  flourishing  school  at  Hazel  Green,  Ky.,  the 
Mountain  Mission  by  name.  The  academy  building  and 
dormitory  are  the  property  of  the  board.  Besides  the 
places  mentioned,  the  society  gives  assistance  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  ;  Duluth,  Minn.:  Newport  News,  Va. ;  Sacramento, 
Eureka,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

Last  year  the  disbursements  of  the  society  for  foreign 
missions  were  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents;  for  our  western  missions 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  and 
sixty  cents ;  for  others  of  the  State  missions,  twelve  thou- 
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sand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  and  eighty-four 
cents;  making  a  total  of  ihirty-nine  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixt3'-four  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents,  or  in  round 
numbers,  forty  thousand  dollars.  You  obser\-e  that  the 
expenditures  at  home  have  been  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  receipts. 

Our  papers.  The  Missionary  Tidings,  for  the  auxiliaries* 
and  The  Little  Builders  at  Work^  for  bands  and  junior 
societies,  are  published  ever}'  month,  nine  thousand  of  the 
one  and  five  thousand  of  the  other.  They  contain  reports 
of  the  work,  letters  from  workers,  and  programmes  for  the 
monthly  meetings.  Both  papers  are  edited  by  the  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  association. 

In  comparison  with  the  work  of  older  and  wealthier 
organizations,  that  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  may  appear  very  insignificant,  but  we  must  not 
despise  the  day  of  small  things.  The  time  was,  and  that 
not  so  many  years  ago,  when  an  organization  of  women 
for  any  purpose  w^hatever  would  have  been  considered  an 
innovation.  We  trust  that  the  same  spirit  that  is  mak- 
ing women  ever>'where  to  do  something  for  the  advance- 
ment of  humanity,  and  especially  for  the  elevation  of 
Christian  womanhood,  is  guiding  us.  We  bid  a  God-speed 
to  sister  societies,  rejoicing  in  their  success,  and  join  heart 
and  hand  with  all  who  are  interested  in  the  winning  of 
world  to  Christ, 
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Woman's   Work    in   the   Society    of   Christian 
DEAVOR  — Report  by  Alice  May  ScunutR  i>f  New 
Jersey. 

No  organiEation  intrusted  to  the  church  has  done  more 
for  the  development  of  women  than  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society.  Opportunely  born,  after  woman  had  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  higher  education,  it  has  been  eagerly 
captured  by  those  who  love  not  the  Pauline  prohibition, 
and  has  proved  one  of  woman's  strongest  allies. 
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In  reporting  the  work  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
I  shall  deal  little  with  figures,  which  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  shall  speak  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments 
of  this  mighty  organization.  The  real  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  is  found  in  that  portion  of  the  pledge  which 
reads,  '*  I  promise  to  be  present  and  take  some  part,  aside 
from  singing,  in  every  meeting,  unless  prevented  by  some 
reason  which  I  can  conscientiously  give  to  my  Saviour." 
It  is  this  vow  which  has  given  more  than  forty  thousand 
women  the  privilege  of  speaking  publicly  for  their  Master. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  removed  the  conventionalities  of 
the  past,  and  woman  may  rise  to  the  religious  privileges  of 
her  brother.  No  longer  must  she  sit  in  silence  and  hear, 
**  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther ;"  no  longer  need 
she  find  her  highest  church  attainment  in  arranging 
tableaux  and  passing  ice  cream,  but  rather  is  she  expected 
to  exert  positive  spiritual  influences. 

Another  office  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  been  to  change 
religious  theory  into  practice.  Jesus  expressed  it,  *'  Be  ye 
doers  of  the  word,  not  hearers  only."  Christian  Endeavor 
would  report  her  women  as  doers  of  the  word,  for  in  her 
societies  they  are  taught  practical  Christianity.  There  is 
not  a  phase  of  religious  activity  but  can  be  performed  under 
some  of  the  committees  of  this  noble  organization,  which  is 
developing  symmetrical  Christians, 

In  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  work  is  done  for  the 
Home  Missionary,  Foreign  Missionary.  City  Missionary, 
Temperance,  Life-saving,  and  a  host  of  other  organizations, 
and  so  evenly  balanced  are  all  these  that  one  Christian 
virtue  is  not  exalted  at  the  expense  of  another.  This  focal- 
izing of  all  charities  under  one  society  is  developing  noble 
and  symmetrical  women  :  and,  as  if  for  a  still  further  broad- 
ening. Christian  Endeax^or  has  introduced  intf»  the  church 
the  new  feature  of  inter-denominational  fellowship.  We 
used  to  sing  about  it,  and  preach  about  it,  and  sigh  for  it, 
but  not  until  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  born  did 
we  realize  it. 
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Over  many  of  our  sanctuaries  floats  a  better  flag  thaa 
Wesley's  or  Calvin's,  for  on  it  is  inscribed  "Christian 
Unity."  God  g;rant  that  neither  petty  jealousy  nor  narrow* 
mindedness  shall  ev^er  pull  it  down  I 

In  an  exhaustive  article  in  the  AWi*  En^/amf  Maga^tnuA 
June,  1892,  are  written  these  words:  "From  the  begin- 
ning. Mrs.  F»  E.  Clark,  the  devoted  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  United  S<xnety,  has  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the 
work.  It  was  she  who  organized  the  little  missionan' 
society  which  became  the  first  society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, and  it  is  only  fair  to  give  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  to  the  woman  whose  influence,  though  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  has  been  so  effectiv*e."  And  in  this  article 
I  gaze  on  the  picture  of  the  original  Mizpah  circle,  and  see 
only  girlish  forms  and  faces.  Had  these  young  women 
been  too  timid  to  take  the  pledge,  perhaps  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  would  have  been  wanting  in  our  church 
history. 

Thus  we  see  the  mighty  influence  of  woman  in  this  grand 
movement:  nor  have  we  mentioned  her  influence  for  good 
over  the  masculine  members  of  this  society.  Pre\nous  to  the 
birth  of  Christian  Endeavor  there  was  a  lamentable  absence 
of  young  men  from  our  churches,  but  since  the  mouths  of  our 
maidens  have  been  unstopped,  man  has  been  attracted  again 
to  the  sanctuary,  where,  after  conversion,  he  has  learned 
to  give  utterance  to  his  religious  thoughts.  How  much 
of  his  development  belongs  to  the  persuasiveness  of  his 
Christian  Endeavor  sister  we  may  not  be  able  to  state» 
but  we  do  know  that  his  unwillingness  to  be  counted  of 
less  value  than  the  feminine  members  of  his  society  has 
incited  him  to  speak  for  his  Master,  and  we  also  know  that 
many  men  have  become  aliv^e  to  missionar}^  work  by  having 
it  presented  by  \vomen.  And  how  many  of  those  who  so 
lovingly  minister  to  the  outcasts,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  from  our  Christian  Endeavor  ranks  !  It  was  by  keeping 
that  pledge  to  take  some  part  in  every  meeting  that  the 
timid  women  came  out  of  the  shell,  and  once  thevcame  out, 
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how  earnestly  have  they  gone  forth  until  their  whole  lives 
are  now  given  to  others  in  loving  ser\*ice ! 

And  now.  in  closing  this  report.  I  must  not  fail  to  speak 
of  that  branch  of  the  work  so  near  my  own  heart,  namely, 
woman's  part  in  the  religious  training  of  the  children  in 
our  Junior  Endeavor  societies.  We  have  not  the  exact 
number  of  these  noble,  self-sacrificing  women,  who  are 
mighty  fashioners  of  characters,  but  we  can  find  them  in 
ever\-  city  and  town,  working  away  on  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  care  like  skilled  sculptors  chiseling  out 
Christian  men  and  women. 


The  Order  of  King's  Daughters  .\nd  Sons  of  Canad.\ 
—  Report    by    Elizabeth    M.    Tilley    of   Canada. 
Dominion  Secretary. 

The  order  of  King's  Daughters  had  been  formed  only 
one  year  in  New  York  when  it  was  heard  of  in  Canada, 
and  its  broad,  loving  spirit,  showing  forth  so  clearly  **  C)ur 
duty  toward  God  and  our  duty  toward  our  neighbor," 
bespoke  for  it  a  warm  reception. 

The  first  circles  were  formed  in  Ontario.  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  year  1888.  Since 
then  the  order  in  Canada  has  attained  a  membership  of 
over  three  thousand,  and  has  spread  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  on  the  east  to  British  Columbia  on  the  west.  The 
silver  crovss  now  shines  from  the  Atlantic  ,to  the  Pacific. 

A  Dominion  secretary,  to  take  general  charge  of  the  order 
in  Canada,  was  elected  at  the  combined  Domini(.)n  and 
Province  of  Ontario  convention  held  in  Toronto,  October. 
1891.  Provincial  secretaries  have  been  appointed  for  six  ol 
the  provinces,  viz. :  Ontario,  (Juebec,  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  influence  of  this  order 
where  it  has  taken  root,  for  after  all  it  is  the  effect  upon 
lives  and  communities  that  is  the  test  by  which  we  should 
seek  to  judge  it. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  effect  and  influence  of 
ihe  order.  We,  in  Canada,  have  reason  to  bless  God  font 
Its  influence  for  goixi  is  great  when  c*onducted  on  the  lines 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  viz*,  to  develop  spiritual  life,  to 
stimulate  Christian  activity,  and  **to  hold  one's  self  respon^ 
sible  to  the  King,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chnst.* 


The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  in  Swe; 
DEN  — Report  by  Sigrid  Storckenfeldt  o¥  Swedln. 

The  work  among  young  women  in  Sweden  has  contintied 
a  long  time,  but  was  not  incorporated  until  the  year  \Ml 
when  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian  Association,  the  headquarters  being  in  Stockholm,  with 
its  branches  spread  all  through  the  country*.  Especially 
may  I  mention  the  one  in  Gothenburg,  where  the  work  is 
flourishing  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Beatrix  Dickson 

Our  work  is  very  similar  to  that  of  our  sisters  in  Amenca. 
We  spend  every  evening  in  the  week,  excepting  Saturda)*?^ 
instructing  these  young  women  in  the  common  branches  of 
education,  also  in  music,  German,  English,  etc*  Sundaj"* 
we  have  Bible  clas.ses  alternating  with  missionan-  sef\*ices. 
instructors  being  of  our  most  accomplished  lad ies»  who  give 
their  time  to  this  work  for  the  love  of  their  Master. 

Another  important  branch  of  our  work  is  the  young  girl*' 
department,  into  which  we  take  girls  at  about  the  age  of 
eight  years,  teaching  them  sewing  once  a  w*eek.  while  some 
good  Christian  ladies  read  with  them.  As  they  grow 
older  they  are  fully  prepared  to  enter  our  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association. 

In  connection  with  our  work  we  have  also  the  w^elUknovn 
Flower  ^lission.  Members  of  our  associatifin  visit  the  hav 
pitals  and  distribute  cards  and  flowers.  Our  s^xiety  is  fully 
organized,  consisting  of  numerous  committees,  each  one 
with  its  appointed  duties.  In  the  manufacturing  parts  of 
our  largest  cities  we  have  special  homes  for  the  workii^ 
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^irls,  where  meals  and  rooms  can  be  obtained  at  reduced 
prices.  \Vhile  we  belp  these  women  in  their  wear\%  toil- 
some life,  and  give  them  words  of  encouragement  aftd 
s%Tnpathy»  our  highest  aim  is  to^  win  their  souls  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ- 

I  consider  it  a  gfreat  honor  to  have  been  invited  to  the 
World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  and  I  can  not 
at  this  moment  fully  express  my  appreciation  of  this  honor, 
nor  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  say  these  few  words, 
knowing  that,  although  we  are  separated  by  language  and 
distance,  our  hearts  are  united  in  this  grand,  noble  work 
for  the  love  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Master. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  *Association  :  Its 
Aims  and  Methods — Report  bv  Mrs.  William 
Boyd  of  Missouri. 

Long  years  before  our  young  women  s  work  took  shape, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  their  work  for 
young  men  were  solving  our  problems,  laying  down  our 
sound  principles,  and  fighting  many  of  our  battles.  To  them 
we  owe  our  earliest  inspirations ;  to  them  we  owe  the  con* 
servation  of  those  principles  which  have  made  for  rapid 
and  permanent  growth ;  from  them  we  have  received 
encouragement,  counsel  and  moral  support  in  hours  of  dis- 
couragement ;  and  to  them  we  give  the  gratitude  of  all  our 
w^orkers.  expressed  in  our  endeavors  to  build  up  a  sister 
organization  in  every  way  worthy  its  complement.  The 
inter-collegiate  movement  of  the  Young  ilen's  Christian 
Association  in  co-educatir>nal  institutions  made  some  inde- 
pendent form  of  work  for  Christian  young  women  in  these 
institutions  a  necessity.  It  is  not  strange  that  these  associa- 
tions should  have  been  modeled  on  the  same  plan  as  theirs,  so 
as  to  become  the  counterpart  of  the  young  men*s  work  in  col- 
leges.  These  iocal  college  associations  realized  that  greater 
strength  and  inspiration  must  come  through  channels  of 
inter-coramunication  by  means  of  correspondence,  publica- 
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tions,  visitations,  and  conventions;  and  in  the  years  1SS4, 
1885,  and  1886  grouped  themselves  in  their  various  Stale 
organizations.     This  action  the  more  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  centralizing  and  unifying  power.     Seeking  in  vain 
for  some  older  association   whose  form   of  organization, 
basis  of  work,  and  de6Lnite  aims  were  such  as  to  prumoie 
the  growth  and  unity  of  our  association  ideal,  a  national 
convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis,,  m 
August,  1886.     This  convention  consisted  of  representative 
delegates  from  seven  State  organizations,  young  women 
of  disciplined  intellectual  power,  accustomed  to  cope  witk 
difficult  problems.     They  saw,  as  never   before,  that  the 
times  were  calling  for  a  higher  type  of  strong,  thought- 
ful, earnest,  individual,  Christian  young  womanhood ;  that 
many  forces  were  leading  in  contrary  directions.    Agreeing 
that  the  best  results  could  be  accomplished  by  the  young 
women  themselves,  they  determined  to  band  together  all 
over  the  land  with  one  end  in  view  - —  the  development  of  the 
highest  type  of  Christian  womanhood. 

The  question  of  a  permanent  organization  gave  emphasis 
to  the  following  facts : 

First,  there  was  in  existence  no  permanent  national 
organization  working  on  an  evangelical  basis,  and  ha\Hng 
for  its  stated  object  the  development  and  extension  of 
associations  by  and  for  young  women,  looking  toward  their 
highest  symmetrical  development. 

Second,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  were 
doing  among  young  men  what  should  be  done  all  over  the 
land  for  young  women,  with  slight  variations. 

Regarding  permanency  and  efficiency  of  organization  as 
of  vastly  greater  importance  than  originality  of  mere  forms, 
the  National,  afterward  the  International,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  was  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  basis  of  all  general  association  work  must  be  the 
local  organizations ;  of  these,  we  have  grouped  under  our 
State  and  international  associations  two  divisions,  the  city 
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and  the  college  associations.  The  aim  of  both  these  divi- 
sions is  the  symmetrical  development  of  all  young  women 
who  can  be  brought  within  their  field  of  labor.  Each  recog- 
nizes that  symmetrical  development  requires  eflfort  along 

■  many  lines  in  order  to  awaken,  inspire,  and  unfold  a  well- 
Touoded  womanhood.  Hence  the  object  of  these  local  asso- 
ciations may  be  stated  to  be  the  associating  of  all  young 
women  together  for  their  highest  physical,  social,  business, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  interests  and  development. 

The  city  association  undertakes  this  aim  in  five  depart- 
ments w*ith  their  subdivisions.  The  general  affairs  of  each 
local  association  are  directed  by  a  board  of  managers  elected 

tby  and  from  the  active  membership  of  the  association.  The 
active  work  is  planned  and  executed  by  committees  of 
young  women  appointed  from  the  active  membership  by 
the  board  of  managers.  The  physical  cullurc  committee  in 
charge  of  the  physical  department  provides  gymnasia,  with 
scientific,  practicaL  and  normal  training,  a  counseling  physi- 
cian, out-of-door  clubs,  and  all  that  can  promote  the  widest 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  physical  life  of 
I   young  women. 

■  The  social  department  is  maintained  by  the  work  of  three 
committees ;  the  one  on  rooms  provides  reception  room, 
reading  room,  parlor  and  amusement  rooms  and  hall,  fur- 
nishing them  in  attractive  style  for  the  entertainment  and 
social  life  of  young  women,  as  well  as  rooms  for  the  other 
departments.  The  reception  committee,  daily  on  duty, 
%velcomes  young  women,  makes  them  acquainted  with  the 
objects  and  plans  of  the  work  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  membership ;  alsc^  arranges  for  and  presides 
over  members'  general  and  special  receptions.  The  enter- 
tainment committee  provides  a  wide  range  of  literary^ 
musical,  and  other  entertainments. 

The  business  department  groups  all  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  organization  —  executive,  finance,  and  member- 
ship committees  —  with  their  specific  fields  of  w^ork,  There 
is  an  employment  bureau,  through  which  btisiness  and  pro- 
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fessional  young  women  may  be  advanced  in  their  chosen 
lines,  and  a  boarding-house  directon%  through  which  slii- 
dents,  business   and   professional   young  women  may  be 
directed  to  suitable  homes  while  away  from  their  own  homes. 
One  of  the  most  promising  features  of  the  local  associa- 
tions is  its  educational  departmenL     Only  one  young  woman 
out  of  each  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  thousand  out  of 
the  twelve  millions  in  our  countr\',  enjoy  the  ad  vantages  of 
a  broad  or  general  education,  and  of  these  the  majority 
come   from  the  smaller  cities,  towns,  and   country  places^ 
The  association  aims  to  inspire  young  women  of  the  cities  to 
seek  higher  intellectual  piissibilities,  and  to  provide  for  all 
grades  of  mental  development,  from  the  common  English 
branches  and  commercial  studies  to  language,  liteTatTire» 
science,  music,  and  art,  with  wide  provision  for  the  practical 
and  manual  branches.     Much  stress  has  been  placed  uptin 
the  building  tip  of  interesting  libraries  specially  adapted  to 
young  women ;  upon  practical  talks  on  educational  lines; 
upon  lectures    and  University   Exten^sion  courses.     The 
association  makes  ample  provision  for  literary,  musical,  and 
other  organizations,  and  encourages  and  supports  all  that 
tends  to  a  higher  type  of  individual  and  intellectual  life. 
In  this  International  Congress  of  Women  we  are  classified, 
and  rightly,  too,  under  the  religious  department.     By  no 
means  is  ours  a  work  of  hand  and  mind  alone,  but  of  heart 
and  souL     We  are  more  than  a  religious  organization,  in 
that  we  are  a  Christian  association  dning  a  definitely  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  young  women  of  the  colleges  and 
cities  of  the  land.     Young  women  are  banded  together  in 
Bible  classes,  classified  according  to  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Word.'    There  are  also  evangelistic,  new  conx'erts'. 
general  and  devotional  classes  open  to  all,  while  the  workers* 
Bible  training  classes  are  for  the  training  of  Christian  young 
w^omen   in  active   personal  W(>rk.    Serv'ices  of   song  and 
prayer,  gospel  meetings,  and  personal  interviews  are  the 
direct  channels  through  which  a  large  Christian  work  is 
being  accomplished. 
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What  of  the  so-called  secular  departments?  Permeated 
as  they  are  by  the  prejience  of  true,  earnest.  Christian  young 
women,  these,  while  secular  in  themselves,  are  avenues  of 
acquaintance  and  approach  through  which  the  spiritual 
department  gets  a  stronghold  for  direct  personal  effort. 
Such  is  an  cmtline  of  the  aims  of  our  city  *associat ions  and 
some  of  their  methods  of  operation. 

One  can  .^ee  that  with  the  same  aim  for  college  young* 
women,  remembering  that  the  educational  and  often  the 
physical  features  are  amply  supplied  by  the  college  or  uni- 
versity, we  still  have  a  wide  field  for  social  and  individual 
effort.  Leaving  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  col- 
lege women  to  Christian  work  for  other  presentation,  w*e 
mtist  remember  that  college  life  with  all  its  possibilities  of 
develfjpment  is  by  no  means  free  from  its  temptations. 
The  homesickness  of  the  first  days  away  from  home  pro- 
duces unusual  susceptibility  to  influences  good  or  bad ;  the 
strangeness  of  the  people  and  surroundings  tends  toward 
a  suppression  of  the  old  spontaneous  heart  life,  easily  fol- 
lowed by  indifference  and  hardness  of  heart ;  the  pressure 
of  college  work  emphasizes  the  intellectual  life  alone,  mak- 
ing it  of  highest  importance,  and  tends  gradually  to  substi- 
tute general  culture  for  spiritual  life  and  activity.  The 
multiplicity  of  college  interests  invariably  produces  the 
impression  that  the  student  has  ntit  time  for  aggressive 
Christian  work  or  systematic  Bible  study ;  the  pendulum 
too  often  swings  from  the  intellectual  to  the  social  extreme, 
and  the  young  woman  leaves  college  with  no  adequate  idea 
of  real  life  and  earnest  work ;  but  with  a  dwarfed  spiritual 
nature  and  no  immediate  training  for  Christian  service,  and 
with  lessened  taste  therefor.  The  college  association  there- 
fore supplements  the  physical  life  by  recreative  clubs  and 
outings,  builds  up  a  Christian  fraternity  or  sisterhood,  and 
a  social  life  which  conserves  rather  than  tears  down  the 
highest  ideals  of  womanhood  ;  it  brings  the  new  student, 
even  before  her  entrance  into  the  instittltion^  and  during 
her  formative  years,  into  acquaintance  with  the  best  Chris- 
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tian  womanhood  of  the  college ;  it  groups  the  ChriMiaB 
students  fur  thorough  Bible  study  and  definite  persooii 
work :  it  hold>  services  for  the  inspiration  and  expresstcm 
of  a  practical  Christian  life,  and  through  general  and  mk- 
sionary  libraries  and  meetings  brings  them  in  touch  wiOi 
the  active  interests  and  work  of  young  women  ihrougbout 
the  world  ;  its  connection  with  the  State  and  internaliooal 
associations  and  student  volunteer  movements  brings  stu- 
dents, by  means  of  summer  schools,  conventions,  and  (ilber 
resources  for  training,  in  touch  with  the  widest  profeasMwis 
open  to  women. 

The  third  link  in  our  chain  is  the  State  association^  coo- 
sisting  of  the  union  of  these  local  city  and  college  or^gam- 
nations  in  the  varioui^  States,  with  an  executive  committee 
of  management  elected  by  them  in  their  annual  convention. 
Their  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
existing  associations  and  assistance  in  the  organization  and 
development  of  new  associations,  with  general  education 
in  the  objects,  method,  and  growth  of  the  work  in  their 
respective  States. 

By  far  the  most  important  agency  in  the  growth  and 
power  of  this  movement  has  been,  and  is,  the  Intemati 
Association.   The  work  of  this  general  organization  may  be 
outlined  as  follows:  First,  the  collection  and  classificati 
of  the  latest  and  best  information  and   methods  of  wo 
from  the  entire  association  field.     Second,  the  compiladoa 
of  records,  statistics,  and  historical   facts  concerning  1 
growth  of  the  association  movement.     Third,  the  db 
ination  of  information  to  associations  and  those  interest 
or  to  be  interested,  by  correspondence,  which  means  ihoi 
sands  of  letters  each  year :  by  means  of  publications,  inclm 
ing   T/it'  Evangel,  published  monthly  in   direct   interest 
this  cause :  circulars,  addresses,  pamphlets,  reports,  inst 
tions  for  the  use  of   various  oflieers  and  committees 
articles  for  the  general  and  religious  press.     Fourth,  ass 
ance  to  local  and  State  associations  in  the  form  of  secretai 
\'isitation,  anniversar>'  and  other  meetings,  counsel   wii 
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boards  and  committees,  and  conferences  to  increase  the  local 
interest.  Fifth,  the  securing,  training,  and  recommenda- 
tion of  secretaries  for  local  and  State  fields,  with  the 
employment  and  direction  of  an  adequate  force  of  travel- 
ng,  editorial,  and  office  international  secretaries,  who  are 
the  executives  in  these  vast  lines  of  work.  Sixth,  a  close 
study  of  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  the  entire 
work  may  be  best  conserved,  developed,  and  extended,  and 
all  young  women  become  interested  in  it.  Seventh,  a 
study  of  the  needs  of  unorganized  territory.  Eighth,  the 
extension  of  missionary  interest  and  work,  through  the 
student  volunteer  movement.  Ninth,  preparing  for  and 
holding  biennial  conventions.  Tenth,  organizing  and  main- 
taining annual  summer  schools  and  conferences  for  Bible 
study  and  training  of  secretaries  and  volunteer  workers, 
together  with  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  the 
world's  association,  which,  being  a  union  of  five  national 
organizations,  is  now  organized  and  is  counted  as  the  fifth 
link  in  our  chain.  This  work  of  the  international  associa- 
tion is  intrusted,  by  vote  of  the  biennial  convention,  to  an 
executive  committee  of  thirty-three  women,  a  large  number 
of  whom  reside  at  the  international  headquarters,  Chicago, 
and  hold  regular  monthly  meetings,  employing  a  large  and 
competent  force  of  executive  secretaries,  through  whom 
they  are  able  to  accomplish  such  a  far-reaching  work  with 
rapidity  and  permanency. 

Such  being  an  outline  of  our  history,  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  general  methods,  let  us  pass  to  the  more  important 
consideration  of  those  limitations  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  we  have  chosen  for  our  work,  which  distinguish 
us  from  all  other  organizations  of  women  and  give  us  a 
distinct  and  independent  field. 

First,   Our  efforts  are  limited  to  young  women  as  a  class. 

Second.  Our  aim  is  the  education  and  development  of  all 
young  women  rather  than  the  immediate  alleviation  or 
assistance  of  any  special  class.  We  are  trying  to  reach  the 
true  woman  in  young  women;  and  hence,  instead  of  being 
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dassed  as  charitable,  philanthropic,  or  reformatorv.  we  ue 
striving^  to  reach  yo«ng  women  whose  lives  may  be  nmla. 
plied«  and  while  interested  in  all  we  can  not  sacrifice  the 
high  development  of  many  t4^»  the  temporal  aDeriatkm  U 
a  few —  that  work  being  already  done  by  other orga Tiifatincs 
We  hold  that  by  multiplying  leaders  and  deTclopii^  Cbm^ 
tian  workers  we  can  easily  solve  the  other  problems  aba  A 
wealthy  yotmg  woman,  a  college  graduate,  recently  aded 
an  association  president  if  the  Young  Women's  Chiisdaa 
Association  reaches  the  class  for  whom  it  was  reaOj  in- 
tended. She  received  the  reply:  **  I  am  afraid  not  herc^  for 
we  have  failed  to  reach  you  and  toind  :  to 

your  talents  and  wealth  to  the  w^ork  SaTioitr 

the  many  less  favored  young  women.  Von  could  do  xaan 
to  upbuild  yotmg  womanhood  here  than  a  score  who  do 
DOI  have  your  educatioa,  wealth,  and  infitience."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  bright,  intelligent  stenographer,  becumi^ 
iziteresled  in  the  physical  department,  toc^  a  tbuiuiig^ 
Goarse  in  the  gymnasitmi.  was  called  to  another  jufeCKUrina 
as  instmctor,  and  now  has  entered  the  Chicago  Usivcnitj 
to  prepare  herself  for  thonx^h  scienti5c  phrsksd  wnk 
among  young  women.  We  strive  thusto  call  oat  tbewtmi 
for  Christ  and  his  service,  in  whatever  position  or  ciicttm- 
stances  she  may  be  f  onad. 

Third,  With  us  the  true  assoctatiDo 

vliidi  really  benefits  yoofl^  wmoat  this  >>**MitM^  tfe 
lirisg  feature.  Yotu^  women  are  ^ow  t»t^ 
advice*  but  quick  to  imitate,  infiiKsced  more  byassociinniin 
than  by  any  other  elemgpt  thai  enters  into  cor  Hves. 
RfaKrifig  the  force  of  ^is  prinapie.  w>e  have  adopted  it  ai 
ao  oar  hielicst  success,  and  while  we  endeavor  to 

oi    toe  women   navi^g'   yeuu's  d 
in  M&ais  of  ocgiasiaatHML  oar 

i^e^BSSftbustKS  ^sd  Qo  tbe 

Tbe  real  needs  of  dK  yoo^  wvmcB  asr  the 

Ao  oBe  wska.  mar  oe  raoLJ  sb  tmtt  a 
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jculiar  field.  The  same  general  principles  of  organization 
id  method  apply  to  all.  We  have  realized,  therefore,  that 
^ate^  economy  of  effort  and  more  far-reaching  results  and 
lore  rapid  growth  has  resulted  from  a  uniformity  of  organi- 
zation and  work  throughout  our  entire  organization.  This 
makes  possible  a  helpful  class  of  literature :  it  renders  con- 
ventions, correspondence,  and  visitation  practicable;  it 
enables  us  to  train  volunteer  workers  for  more  efficient 
service,  and  has  created  the  office  of  general  secretary,  and 
given  her  a  wide  plane  of  usefulness. 

Fifth.    Indeed  the  secretaryship,  opening  up  a  profession 
for  educated,  consecrated  young  women,  may  well  be  said 
^to  be  a  fifth   feature  which  distinguishes  our  work  from 
^Bthers.    While  we  believe  thoroughly  in  training  a  large 
^■orce  of  volunteer  workers,  the  personal  element  in  the 
^^ocal   association,  the  symmetrical  development  and   uni- 
formity of  the  entire  work  and  its  growth  upon  a  permanent 
basis,   in   accordance   with   one   lasting  principle,  depend 
»almost  entirely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  secretarial  forces 
^■n   the  local,  State,  and  international  fields ;   while  on  the 
Hither  hand  a  more  desirable  or  useful  professional  career 
Htias  never  been  opened  to  Christian  young  women  than  may 
l^roe  found  in  this  work. 

Sixth.  Most  important  nf  all  is  our  basis  of  membership, 
kncAvn  as  the  **  Evangelical  Basis,"  or  **  List  of  Jlember- 
ship."  It  is  evident  that  just  what  we  mean  by  this  and 
its  value  to  our  work  is  not  clearly  understood  by  all, 
hence  a  word  of  definition  seems  necessary:  First — Let 
it  be  understood  by  all  that  membership  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  open  to  all  young 
women  of  any  or  no  religious  beliefs.  Secimd  —  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  avowed  aim  of  the  association  is  the 
development  of  all  sides  of  character  in  young  women, 
which  includes  not  simply  a  religious  but  a  spiritual  nature. 
The  founders  and  maintainersof  the  association  understand 
this  to  mean  a  character  which  accords  with  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ;  hence  we  are  called  a  Christian 
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association.     To  maintain  this  principle  the  membersltip 
has  been  divided  into  two  classes,  active  and  assixiate.  tijc 
active  consisting  of  those  members  who  are    anjcicms  to 
protect  this  principle  and  work  on  these  lines,  and  are  found 
holding  membership  in  the   evangelical  churches.    With 
these  rests  the  voting  power  and  responsibility  for  tiie 
character  and  development  of  the  association   work,  the 
associate  membership  includes  all   others  who  desire  to 
receive  the  benefits  »)f  the  organization,  to  help  in  its  work 
in  a  general  way,  and  who  are  striving  toward  a  truer,  better 
womanhood.     This  excludes  no  one  who  has  a  real  desire 
for  the  association,  and  still  preser\'es  a  decided  Christiaa 
character  to  the  work  beyond  the  possibility  of  present  or 
future  change.     We  are  not  a  church,  we  advocate  no  set 
creed,  but  we  are  the  united  workers  of  those  churches 
which  hold  to  evangelical  truth,  believing  this  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  fundamental  purpose  and  object : 
and  we  are  dominated  by  their  united  representati\-e  ^-otc. 

We  still  have  before  us  a  study  of  the  possibilities  for 
future  power  and  usefulness.  A  review  of  the  past  shows 
that  the  association  has  marched  steadilv  forw^ard  with  a 
phenomenal  yet  continuous  and  permanent  growth.  Eacii 
new  year  has  more  clearly  defined  our  field,  and  suggested 
new  and  effective  methods  by  which  it  might  be  «»ccupied. 
Each  new  year  has  raised  up  for  and  among  us  a  large 
force  of  consecrated  women,  who  are  giving  their  time^, 
their  money,  and  themselves  to  the  highest  interests 
young  women  ;  an  increasing  secretarial  force  giving  thei 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  supervision  ;  a  larger  number 
friends  and  supporters;  many  organizations  started  spon- 
taneously  in  large  and  important  cities,  showing  that  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  association  is  rapidly  becoming 
appreciated ;  and,  best  of  all,  a  grand  army  of  young  worn 
from  ever\'^  avenue  of  life,  marching  to  victory*.  calU 
upon  all  young  women  to  join  their  ranks,  bearing  aloft 
standard  of  a  perfect,  symmetrical  womanhood. 

What  means  this  for  the  future  ?    It  means  the  stroi 
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and  purest,  and  truest,  and  best  young  women  of  the  world, 
endeavoring  to  unite  all  young  women  in  simple  but  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  power  of  Almighty  God,  which  union 
must  produce  a  power  too  great  to  be  measured  by  man's 
mind  ;  a  power  to  be  felt  in  every  department  of  life,  the 
home,  the  church,  the  school,  the  State,  ever  growing  and 
increasing  until  the  ages  of  eternity  roll  by,  and  then 
"  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 


Sermon  Preached  by  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw  of  Michigan, 
IN  the  Hall  of  Washington,  on  Sunday  Morning, 
May  2 1  ST. 

The  services  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May  21st,  were  of 
unique  character.  The  entire  programme,  with  the  hymns 
sung  on  the  occasion,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II  of 
Volume  I.— [The  Editor.] 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  introduced  the  presiding  minis- 
ter thus :  It  is  with  solemn  joy  in  our  hearts  that  we  open 
the  services  of  this  morning.  It  is  a  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation, suggestive  of  prophetic  hopes,  that  there  are  seated 
upon  the  platform  this  morning  eighteen  ordained  clergy- 
women,  representing  thirteen  diflFerent  denominations  of 
the  Christian  church.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  the  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett,  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  will  con- 
duct the  services. 

Rev.  Anna  H.  vShaw  said  :  I  will  read  for  our  scripture 
lesson  from  the  words  of  Jesus. 

"Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  "A  city  that  is  set  on  a 
hill  can  not  be  hid." 

'*  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick  ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all 
that  are  in  the  house." 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
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your  good  works,  and  glorify  your    Father   which  is  in 
heaven." 

Now  I  have  a  little  paragraph  from  the  religion  of  the 
far  east,  from  Zoroaster :  "  The  man  who  ha.s  done  good 
rather  than  evil,  mt^rally  and  physically,  uutwardly  and 
inwardly,  may  fearlessly  meet  death,  well  assured  \Mi 
radiant  spirits  will  lead  him  across  into  the  paradise  of 
eternal  happiness.  Souls  risen  from  the  grave  will  kaow 
each  other  and  say,  that  is  my  father,  or  my  hrother,  my 
wife,  or  my  sister.  The  weak  will  say  to  the  gtx)d,  where- 
fore when  I  was  on  the  world  didst  thou  not  teach  me  to 
know  righteousness,  O  thou  pure  one  ?  It  is  because  you 
did  not  instruct  me  that  I  am  excluded  from  the  assembly 
of  the  blest/* 

And  from  Buddhist  scripture  we  ha\-e :  **  There  are 
treasures  laid  up  in  the  heart,  treasures  of  chanty,  piety, 
temperance,  and  soberness.  These  treasures  a  man  takes 
with  him  bevond  death  when  he  leaves  this  world/* 

And  we  have  from  the  Mohammedan  scriptures  this: 
**  One  hour  of  justice  is  worth  seventy  years  of  prayer/' 

And  from  the  Chinese,  from  Confucius:  *'  The  good  man 
loves  all  men.  He  loves  to  speak  good  of  others.  All 
within  the  four  seas  are  his  brothers.  Love  of  man  is  chief 
of  all  the  virtues.  The  mean  man  sows  that  some  i*f  his 
friends  may  be  helped,  but  the  love  of  the  [perfect  man  is 
universal/' 

And  we  have  from  St.  Augustine  these  words:  "I  have 
read  in  Plato  and  Cicero.  They  are  wise  and  v^ery  beauti- 
ful, but  I  never  read  in  either  of  them,  •  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  are  heavy  laden/  " 

'*  The  multitude  that  published  the  tidings  were  a  great 
host/'  In  the  new  version  it  is  changed,  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit,  for  instead  of  being  a  past  word  and  past  revela. 
tion.  it  is  an  ever  present  word,  an  ever  present  revelation* 
and  the  people  who  publish  the  tidings  are  a  new 
people  —  they  are  our  people.  *  The  Lord  giveth  ll 
The  women  that  publish  the  tidings  are  a  great  host/* 
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The  inspirations  and  aspirations  which  have  been  aroused 
|by  this  remarkable  conference  will  awaken  in  our  hearts 
such  thoughts  of  joy  and  blessedness  that  neither  time  nor 
distance  shall  ever  be  able  to  separate  it  from  you  until 
time  shall  be  lost  in  eternity ;  and  your  journey  up  the  steep 
and  rugged  heights  where  truth  dwells  will  ever  be  made 
easier,  and  at  the  last  be  made  surer  because  of  our  meet- 
ings here  the  last  week.  The  women  who  have  read 
various  papers,  who  have  discussed  the  various  subjects 
which  have  been  before  you,  have,  in  the  undertone  of  all 
that  has  been  uttered,  voiced  but  one  cry.  the  cry  to  be 
free  ;  free  to  be  :  free  to  do  :  free  to  become  that  which  is 
best  and  truest  for  God's  people  ev^ery where.  Each  has 
voiced  the  heartache  and  sadness  which  has  come  from 
woman  who,  in  the  past,  has  endeavored  in  any  line  of 
activity  or  research  to  lift  herself  or  her  sisters  on  a  higher 
plane  of  life.  Each  has  felt  the  cramping,  crippling,  and 
dwarfing  power  of  prejudice  and  custom.  Each  has  felt 
the  terrible  strain  which  the  endeavor  to  fight  against 
these  barriers  has  put  upon  all  the  energies  of  her  nature, 
and  each  has  given  voice  to  the  vision  revealed  by  him 
who  revealed  al!  truth  of  the  time  when  the  struggle  for 
freedom  shall  be  over,  and  when  men  and  women  shall  live 
in  that  true  and  nobler  atmosphere,  in  which  truth  and  not 
tradition  shall  be  our  guide :  the  time  when  each  man  and 
each  woman  will  take  as  a  sublime  watchword  that  which 
was  to  her,  one  of  our  old  leaders,  the  very  tone  of  her 
entire  life :  *'  Truth  for  authority,  and  not  authority  for 
truth."  In  the  heartache  which  has  followed  this  vision,  as 
the  darkness  of  the  ever  present  has  closed  about  the  right, 
these  women  have  turned  to  God,  and  lifting  their  eyes 
mutely  to  him  have  asked:  'H>!  thou  infinite  One,  give 
me  freedom  that  I  may  help  the  world  to  find  Thee."  And 
then  turning  to  men  for  guidance,  they  have  asked  the 
scholar:  **  Where  shall  freedom  be  found  for  the  race?" 
And  the  scholar  has  answered:  '*The  pathway  tt>  knowl- 
edge is  the  highway  to  freedom."     But  these  women  have 
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known  that  knowledge  is  not,  and  has  not  becn»  the  power 
to  free  the  race,  and  that  many  who  have  been  the  inost 
learned  have  been  not  only  the  most  oppressed  but  the 
greatest  oppressors.     Then  they  have  turned  to  the  statesi- 
man,  and  asked  of  him  where  freedom  shall  be  found,  and 
the  statesmen  have  answered :    "  The  highway  to  freedom 
leads  through  constitutions  and  laws.      Governments  will 
ultimately  evolve  such  perfect  systems  of  law  that  all  men 
shall  be  free."     But  we  have  known  that  laws  and  amstitii- 
tions  have  been  used  as  instruments  by  which  men  have  been 
enslaved  and  oppressed.     They  have  turned  to  the  church, 
and  asked  of   the  churchmen  where  freedom  was  fotmd^ 
and  the  churchman  pointed  to  his  creeds  and  to  his  rites 
and  ceremonies,  saying :    "  Believe  and  you  shall  be  free." 
But  we  have  known,  not  so  much  by  our  own  experience  as 
by  the  history  of  the  past,  that  creeds  have  been  cruel, 
ceremonies  and  rites  have  enslaved,  and  that  they  who  are 
most  bound  by  the  creeds  are  least  free.     Then  the  soul 
has  turned  back  again  to  the  vision,  and  has  asked  Him 
who  was  able  to  reveal  the  future :     '*  Shall  freedom  come  ?" 
And  He  has  answered  :  '*  My  child,  neither  in  constitutions 
and  laws,  nor  in  knowledge,  nor  in  creeds,  shall  you  find 
the  way  to  freedom,  but  the  truth  itself,  and  the  truth  alone, 
can  make  men  and  women  free." 

Grasping  this  thought,  then,  women  have  gone  forth 
regardless  of  custom,  regardless  of  prejudice,  regardless 
of  the  reproach  of  the  church,  and  in  the  words  of  him  of 
old,  have  cried  out :  *'  Is  it  better  to  obey  the  law  of  man 
or  to  be  directed  by  the  spirit  of  God  ?  *'  And  helped  by 
this  thought  these  women  who  have  gathered  here  together 
have  been  out  in  the  world  through  the  years  that  are 
passed,  teaching  and  preaching  in  all  realms  of  life,  and  in 
all  spheres  of  activity;  the  truth  which  shall  ultimately 
make  vis  all  free. 

This  gathering  together  of  women  has  taught  the  world 
that  women  are  learning  that  one  lesson  which  is  the 
hardest  for  the  human  race  to  know,  that  lesson  of  toler* 
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ation  each  for  the  other.  And  in  our  coming  together  here 
there  has  been  aroused  a  kindlier  interest  in  each  other's 
work,  a  kindlier  friendship  for  each  other ;  and  no  woman 
of  us  shall  go  to  our  homes  who  does  not  feel  that  her 
heart  throbs  in  unison  with  all  women  ever^^where  whose 
eyes  are  lifted  toward  the  light ;  and  we  have  learned  as  we 
never  could  have  learned  in  any  other  way,  that  lovers  of 
the  law  are  one.  We  have  learned  of  the  past ;  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  creeds.  What  matters  our  label  so  truth 
be  our  aim  ?  But  coming  forth  from  this  blessed  experi- 
ence, we  shall  each  feel  that  whether  the  w^orld  accepts  our 
truth  now,  or  whether  it  shall  do  so  in  the  years  to  come,  yet 
there  is  in  our  heart  such  oneness  of  sympathy  and  oneness 
of  hope»  that  no  woman  can  ever  say  truthfully  again,  ''  I 
am  all  alone  of  all  the  women  in  the  world.'* 

But  as  we  have  come  together  we  have  realized,  perhaps 
more  than  ever  before,  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  -which 
lie  in  our  w^ay.  This  has  been  our  love-feast,  but  it  will  be 
of  little  value  to  us  if  it  does  not  fit  us  better  to  go  forth  to 
meet  the  real  experiences  of  life  which  shall  come  to  us 
when  we  have  laid  aside  our  day  of  thought  and  have 
entered  into  life's  practical  mission.  The  difficulties  which 
we  have  met  in  the  past  are  still  around  us,  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  world  to-day  is  bound  to  its  own  thought  as  in 
the  past.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  we  shall  meet 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  people  gathered 
together  of  a  single  church,  of  a  single  society,  who  cry 
out :  '*  If  you  are  not  seeking  truth  in  our  way,  then  it  can 
not  be  that  you  are  true,  and  you  are  not  seeking  truth  at 
all."  These  are  people  who  are  bound  to  truth  by  their 
limited  vision  of  it,  who  cry  :  **  My  creed,  my  philosophy, 
my  work  is  true,  therefore  all  else  is  false."  But  the  women 
who  go  forth  from  this  great  gathering  shall  feel  that  there 
can  be  no  great  movement  to  w^hich  has  gathered  any  number 
of  people  but  that  underlying  it,  and  running  all  through 
it,  is  some  deep  and  profound  truth,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
barren  mind  that  can  look  upon  any  great  movement  fol- 
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lowed  by  any  large  number  of  people,  and  can  say  it  is  aD 
false.  This  has  been  the  mission  of  this  great  congress^aBd 
our  women  have  learned  that  it  has  been  a  high  privilege  to 
search  all  the  great  movements  presented  here,  and  out  of 
each  one  of  them  to  gather  a  germ  of  truth,  and  unite 
it  with  a  germ  which  has  b(  en  discovered  in  antither  great 
movement^  until  in  going  forth  we  shall  be  bound  together 
by  one  grea*  chain,  each  link  a  great  truth  gathered  up 
out  of  the  world  and  made  our  truth.  So  that  we  shall  go 
fortht  not  as  women  of  individual  thought,  or  an  iadiWdual 
church,  but  we  shall  go  forth  as  women  in  whose  souls  have 
been  planted  genii^  of  many  great  truths,  and  ^ve  shall  be 
what  was  explained  to  us  as  the  root-thought  of  the  word 
Sorosis,  yesterday,  that  great  coming  together  of  many 
seeds,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Not  only  shall  we  meet  the  obstacles  which  have  alwa\*s 
been  in  our  way,  but  we  shall  also  find  that  other  greai 
obstacle  which  more  than  any  other  keeps  w^oman  in  the 
background  to-day.     Women  have  always  been  taught  that 
self-submission  is  the  highest  part  of  womanly  character ; 
that  they  should   efface   themselves,  give   up   all  hope  of 
education,  and  all  development  and  growth  in  themselves, 
that  another  may  grow ;  we  have  justified  the  sacrifictrs  of 
a  sister  in  order  that  she  may  earn  the  means  by  which  a 
brother  shall  be  educated  ;  the  sacrifices  of  a  wife  that  she 
may  help  push  to  the  front  her  husband :   or  the  sacrifices 
of  a  mother  that  she  may  assist  her  son  ;  not  because  there 
is  any  principle  in  it;    not  because  there  is  any  special 
good  accomplished  ;  not  because  the   son,  or  husband,  or 
father  has  any  special  power  in  himself;  but  the  sacrifice  of 
the  woman  for  the  uplifting  of  the  man  seems  to  be  the  one 
thought,  regardless   of  the  principle  of  justice.     But  the 
sequel  shows  that  many  women  have  gone  to  their  graves 
broken-hearted  to  lift  up  a  man  who  was  not  worthy  of 
living  after  he  had  been  lifted  ;  a  man  incapable  of  recogni^ 
ing  the  sacrifice ;  a  man  w^ho  did  not  begin  to  possess  in 


himself  such  possibilities  as  were  in  the  one  that  was  sac- 
rificed. Women  will  need  to  revise  their  table  of  virtues. 
Men  have  made  it  for  us  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future 
when  we  shall  revise  it  we  %vill  leave  in  the  table  of  virtues 
self-sacrifice,  but  we  will  put  by  its  side  self-assertion. 
What  God  needs  in  humanitv'  to-day  is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  one-half  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  world  is 
clothed  in  womanhood,  and  unless  womanhood  is  developed, 
one-half  of  divinity  itself  is  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  mission  of  woman  in  the  pulpit 
is  not  alone  to  keep  alive  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  in  this  world,  and  teach  men  and 
women  the  truth  of  the  power  of  God  to  transform  human 
life  and  human  character;  but  one  of  the  missions  of  the 
w^oman  preacher  i^  to  people  heaven  with  the  feminine 
thought  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  the  race  must  be  taught 
that  they  can  no  more  be  half -orphans  in  heaven  than  they 
are  on  earth,  and  that  in  the  spirit  of  divine  life,  in  the 
spirit  of  infinite  love,  in  di\nnity  itself,  we  have  the  feminine 
and  the  masculine,  and  God  is  the  eternal  parent  of  us  all» 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  human  souL  And  when 
heaven  shall  be  re-peopled  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  motherhood  as  well  as  fatherhood,  oh  how  the 
heart  of  the  human  race  will  gladly  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
mother-heart  of  God,  and  be  comforted  in  the  woes  and 
sorrows  and  heartaches  of  life! 

But  the  reformers  themselves  must  learn,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  woman  to  become  a  real  reformer  who  is  not 
herself  reformed.  It  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to 
become  a  teacher  who  has  not  first  been  taught ;  impossible 
for  any  to  lead  and  lift,  who  has  not  first  learned  to  obey. 
Therefore  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  address  some  of  my 
words  to  my  own  colleagues  this  morning  and  say,  no  more 
can  every  woman  be  a  reformer  than  can  every  woman  be 
a  true  and  righteous  mother,  or  than  can  ever}^  woman  be  a 
home-maker.  God  has  not  endowed  all  for  any  one  thing, 
and  those  who  would  themselves  become  reformers  must 
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learn  that  to  be  a  guide  and  teacher  there  are  certain  qtialt- 
fications  and  certain  lessons  which  must  become  a  part  of 
our  being,  or  else  we  are  not  equipped  for  our  work  in  the 
world ;  and  that  this  is  the  center  of  every  reformer  s  life— a 
broad,  vigorous,  healthful  character.     No  woman  is  fit  to  be 
a  reformer  who  does  not  possess  strong  character.    Now, 
character  is  what  we  are,  and  no  one  is  nobler  and  tnaer 
than  the  character  which  she  forms.     Taking  this  thougbi 
outside  of  one's  self,  no  life  character  is  greater  than  the 
character  of  her  who  has  wrought  it.     A  mean  mind  can 
not  build  a  vast  life  structure.     A  narrow  soul  can  not 
build  broadly,  or  wisely,  or  well.     So  if  we  would  become 
builders  whose  building  shall  remain,  if  we  would  become 
teachers  whose  lessons  shall  abide,  then  must  we  become 
women  of  strong  character  in  all  of  our  relationships  to  the 
world  and  to  God.     In  the  building  up  of  the  work  of  the 
world  there  must  be  a  strong  character,  regardless  of  what 
one's  reputation  may  be,  and  in  order  that  we  shall  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  character  three  things  are  essential  totis. 
First,  we  must  be  possessed  of  moral  courage,  and  that  is 
the  thing  to-day  which  is  rarer  than  anything  else  —  moral 
courage.     Now,  moral  and  physical  courage  are  very  differ- 
ent things,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  women  could  not 
be  possessed  of  strong  characters  because  they  were  not 
possessed  of  strong  bodies.     But  moral  courage,  which  is 
bom  of  the  soul,  moral  courage  which  enables  one,  regard- 
less of   his  surrounding.s,  to  sacrifice  anything  and  ever}*- 
thing  for  truth,  that  is  the  first  and  necessary'  qualification 
for  a  leader  and  teacher  of  men.     What  the  world  needs 
to-day  is  g^eat,  broad  minds,  broad  enough  to  reach  ont  and 
grasp  the  truth,  and  hearts  pure  enough  to  receive  it,  and 
souls  brave  enough  to  defend  it.     And  could  the  men  and 
women  of  the  world  who  believe  the  truth  to-4ay  and  have 
minds  large  enough  to  grasp  it,  possess  souls  brave  enough 
to  stand  by  it,  then  would  there  be  no  more  sacrifices  of  men 
and  women  on  the  altar  of  persecution  and  ignorance.    But 
the  women  who  go  forth  to  work  in  the  world  to-day  mttst 
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be  possessed  of  this  strong  character  whereby  they  can 
stand  by  the  truth  through  the  moral  power  which  enables 
them  to  face  social  ostracism,  prejudice,  and  denunciation, 
and  take  their  stand  by  truth,  because  at  the  last  they  only 
are  victors  who  are  found  on  the  side  of  truth.  Longfellow 
has  justly  said,  "  No  evil  thing  can  succeed,  no  good  thing 
can  fail.  There  is  bo  success  save  in  the  triumph  of  the 
truth/'  So  we  who  stand  by  the  truth,  who  are  always 
standing  by  that,  shall  in  the  end  be  victors.  Nations  shall 
pass  away,  generations  of  men  shall  be  born  and  die,  the 
world  may  even  pass  into  utter  oblivion,  but  the  truth,  like 
the  Divine  One,  is  eternal  and  shall  abide  evermore. 

Not  alone  must  we  be  possessed  of  moral  courage  to 
stand  by  the  truths  but  we  must  be  possessed  of  faith  in 
God  to  be  men  and  women  of  strong  characters.  I  do  not 
stand  here  this  morning  to  define  God  to  you.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  tell  you  just  how  you  shall  believe  in  God  or 
just  what  your  conception  of  God  may  be,  but  no  man  or 
woman  can  ever  be  possessed  of  a  strong  character  and 
become  a  teacher  and  leader  of  men,  triumphing  over 
obstacles,  confident  of  victor}^  before  the  battle  has  been 
begun,  who  has  not  faith  in  an  overruling  power,  who  is 
ultimately  able  to  guide  all  things  toward  that  which  is 
right  and  pure,  Plutarch  said  long  thousand  years  ago  that 
he  made  a  search  up  and  down  the  earth  that  he  might  find 
a  city  without  a  symbol  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  but  could 
never  find  a  city  without  any  symbols  or  shrines;  and  what 
was  true  in  the  days  of  Plutarch  is  true  to-day.  In  all 
this  world  there  is  no  city  or  nation  the  center  of  whose 
life  is  not  God.  There  is  no  number  of  people  who  have 
gathered  together  for  any  great  purpose  who  have  not 
some  faith  in  some  power  somewhere,  upon  whom  all 
others  are  dependent. 

Then  not  only  must  a  reformer  be  possessed  of  moral 
cotirage  to  stand  by  what  she  knows  to  be  true  and  teach  it ; 
not  only  must  she  be  possessed  of  faith  in  God,  and  know 
that  ultimately  she  shall  see  somewhere,  at  some  time,  the 
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triumph  of  the  truth,  but  she  herself  must  become  unooni' 
promisingly  obedient   to  the  higher  laws  of  God  every- 
where.     You  and  I.  all  men  and  women  of  every  land  (si 
clime,  know  that  above  the  laws  controlling  our  physical 
and  our  governmental  life  there  are  higher  laws  controU- 
ing  our  moral  and  spiritual  characters,  and  it  is  as  natural 
for  us  to  turn  our  faces  toward  these  higher  laws  as  it  is  for 
the  face  of  the  heliotrope  to  turn  toward  the  sun,  and  a 
w^oman  of  strong  character  must  evermore  keep  her  face 
toward  obedience.     The  men  and  women  of  strong  charac- 
ter then  find  out  what  the  law  of  the  highest  is.     You  ask, 
where  do  we  find  it  ?     I  do  not  know,  only  in  this  world  it  is 
to  be   found,   we  believe,  and   it   is  to  be   found  written 
on   the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  fellow  men  and  womea 
everywhere.     It  is  to  be  found  written  on  the  face  of  nature 
ever\^where.     In  all  lands  and  under  all  conditions  God  has 
never  left  himself  without  a  i^itness  to  all  peoples  of  the 
world.     Therefore,  we  may  learn   the  law  of  God  in  our 
relations  in  life,  in  our  associations  each  with  the  other. 
Look  into  the  history  of  the  race,  and  what  will  you  find? 
You  vnW  find  that  God  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
Avomen    some    wondrous    powers,   wondrous    jxxssibililies^ 
Some  of  the  great  poets  of  old  have  had  given  to  them  by- 
God  harps  that  were  divinely  atttmed,  and  he  has  asked  of 
them  to  sing  a  song  which,  when  sung,  would  thrill  the 
heart  of  the  race  and  lift  it  up  toward  him  ;  but  they  have 
taken  these  harps  divinely  attuned  and  sunk  them  in  the 
dust  at  the  feet  of  their  lusts,  and  to-day  the  world  mourns 
the  lost  songs  everj-where.    To  every  man  and  woman  of 
us  here  God  has  given  a  soul,  a  soul  so  divinely  attuned  that 
we  may  hear  the  ven^  harmonies  of  heaven  :  a  soul  so 
divinely  attuned  that  we  may  hear  the  voice  of  God  speak- 
ing vriih  us,  and  be  directed  by  that  voice  out  into  a  high 
and  holy  plane.     So  whether  that  which  we  believe  is  true 
or  not,  if  we  stand  by  what  we  believe  to  be  truth,  God  will 
ilhiminate  the  path,  and  we  shall  by  and  by  know  the  truth, 
if  we  are  true  to  the  bit  of  truth  we  all  possess  now :  for 
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they  who  are  loyal  lo  truth  will  find  that  truth  is  always 
loyal  to  them  :  and  they  who  harken  to  its  divine  voice  shall 
hear  it  all  about  them,  and  know  the  voice  of  truth  and  fol- 
low it,  and  the  voice  of  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow. 

Now  then,  you  ask,  what  shall  be  the  reward  of  these  who 
are  thus  laboring  for  the  uplifting  of  truth?  I  say:  My 
sister,  be  not  disheartened.  It  matters  not  what  your 
reward  shall  be.  It  matters  not  how  it  shall  come.  Your 
reward  may  not  be  the  great,  sweet  honor  of  grateful  suc- 
cess, but  this  it  shall  be  —  you  shall  be  lifted  into  a  true  life, 
able  to  look  out  without  servility,  able  to  look  up  to  God 
without  fear,  and  though  your  truth  may  not  be  accepted, 
though  you  yourself  may  be  rejected,  though  you  may  die 
and  yet  the  world  refuse  to  hear,  this  is  not  life's  greatest 
sorrow.  It  is  a  greater  one  never  to  have  heard  the  voice 
of  truth  speaking  in  the  soul.  As  George  Eliot  says: 
"  The  words  of  deepest  bitterness  that  can  be  known  to  the 
human  soul  can  never  be  wrung  from  the  lips  ;  they  are  out- 
ward. It  is  only  when  one  has  covered  her  head  in  shame 
and  humility,  and  has  said,  '  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  a 
martyr.     The  truth  shall  prosper,  but  not  by  me.'  '* 

And,  therefore,  my  sister,  if  it  be  your  high  and  exalted 
privilege  to  have  gotten  a  glimpse  of  truth,  thank  God.  If 
it  has  been  your  higher  and  still  more  exalted  privilege  to 
have  been  able  to  give  this  truth  to  the  world,  thank  God. 
If  it  has  been  your  sublime  privilege  to  see  the  world 
accept  it,  thank  God,  But  in  ever>'  case  and  all  cases  thank 
God  that  truth  is,  and  that  you  have  heard  its  voice. 

Then,  oh,  woman !  what  may  we  not  prophesy  of  thee, 
when  thoii  hast  come  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  truth, 
when  thou  hast  heard  its  voice  speaking  in  thine  own  being  ? 
What  may  we  not  prophesy  of  thee  when  from  off  the  altar 
a  living  coal  shall  be  pressed  to  thy  lips,  and  thou  shalt 
speak  words  all  aflame  with  truth,  which,  when  sinking  into 
the  heart  of  humanity,  shall  kindle  a  flame  all  divine  within 
each  heart,  and  a  nation  shall  be  bom,  an  unknown  nation 
yet,  but  a  nation  shall  be  born  who  shall  call  thee  blessed? 
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It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  greatest  sacriHce  one  can 
make  for  a  friend  to  give  up  one*s  life  for  one's  love;  to 
sacrifice  one's  life  :  to  lay  down  your  own  to  find  it  in  the 
good  of  another*  But  how  much  richer,  how  much  holier. 
is  the  praise  of  her  who  lays  down  her  own  good,  who  sac- 
rifices it  for  the  good  of  another  unknowm^  or  for  the  ;'^'  -^^ 
of  a  nation  yet  unborn.  This  is  the  highest  test  of  !• 
to  truth.  So  that  whether  that  which  you  have  in  your 
soul  to^iay,  which  bums  like  a  living  flame,  shall  he 
accepted  by  the  race  or  not»  if  you  lay  di»\^Ti  your  o\sti  good 
for  the  good  of  a  race  that  shall  be,  then  you  have  mani- 
fested the  greatest  loyalty'  to  truth  that  can  be  manifested 
by  any  one,  \:id  the  truth  has  come,  and  your  reward  shall 
be  the  love  of  a  people. 

Do  not  now  say  I  lift  the  standard  too  high.  The 
standard  of  God  can  not  be  lifted  too  high.  The  standard 
of  truth  must  ever  be  high  above  the  standards  of  the 
world,  and  the  standard-bearers  of  truth  must  ever  be  in 
advance  of  the  great  march  of  the  world  behind  them. 
Therefore,  do  not  lower  your  standard  one  inch.  Do  not 
stay  your  progress  one  moment.  Do  not  hesitate  or  falter, 
but  remember  the  words  of  the  young  color-bearer  in  our 
late  war,  who,  when  the  standard-bearer  of  his  regiment 
was  shot  down,  sprang  forward,  caught  the  colors  ere  they 
reached  the  ground,  and  then,  thrilled  with  enthusiasm, 
pressed  on  before,  on,  on,  up  the  hill  toward  the  rampart 
upon  which  they  were  charging.  Seeing  him  go  faster 
than  the  men  could  follow,  the  colonel  shouted  out :  *'  Bring 
back  those  colors! "  But  without  faltering  he  glanced  back 
and  cried,  "No,  colonel,  bring  your  men  up  to  the  colors!" 
And  on  he  went  and  planted  the  colors,  and  the  men 
gathered  around  the  flag  of  their  country. 

And  so,  my  sisters,  do  not  falter;  and  when  they  cr>',  the 
world  is  not  ready,  the  world  has  not  been  educated  up  to 
your  truth,  call  back  to  the  world,  '*  We  can  not  lower  our 
standard  to  the  level  of  the  world.  Bring  your  old  world 
up  to  the  level  of  our  standard,"     Then  shall  the  people  of 
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the  world  be  lifted  nearer  to  God,  near  the  glory  which 
evermore  surrounds  truth,  near  the  eternal  peace  of  God 
flowing  like  a  mighty  river,  near  in  heart  and  soul  to  the 
truth  and  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  infinite  love  of 
Divinity  itself. 

Therefore,  let  me  close  in  the  words  of  one  not  of  our 
faith,  or  the  faith  of  any  here ;  one  from  across  the  seas,  a 
Brahman,  who  said :  "  The  differences  in  religious  views 
have  divided  the  world  into  seventy  great  nations.  I  scan 
them  all,  and  in  and  through  them  all  I  gather  one  truth  — 
divine  love." 

And  let  us  add  to  that  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth :  **  One  is  your  father,  even  God ;  and  all  ye  are 
brethren." 


CHAPTER    XIV.- INDUSTRIAL,  SOCIAL.  AND 
MORAL  REFORM, 

AS  TREATED   IN   THE  SUBORDINATE  CONGRESSES. 

Editorial    Comment  — Extracts   from    an   Audiless  DEuvutcD  in  nn 
Depaktme.nt  Congress  of  the  Wome?<'s  Trades  Uxions*  by  Maky  t 
ICenne\  — Extracts  from  Audresj»es  Delivereii  in  the  Detarticem 
CoNr.REss  OF  TUP  National  Woman's  CHRisnA:s  Temperance  L%io%. 
BY  Clara  C.    Hoffman  and    Frances    Leiter — Extracts   from  « 
Address  Delivered  is  the  Department  Congress  of  the  Natic 
Christian  League  for  the  Promotion  of  Soclal  PrRfTV,  «y  Ei 
B.  Grannis — Extracts  from  an  Address  Delivfjied  in  the  I*' 
ment  Congress  op  the  National   Collwbian    Hoi-SEtjuU>    E 
Association,  bv   Laira  S.  Wilkinson  —  Extracts  from  an  Ai'»t» 
Delivered  in  the  Department  C<»ngress  of  the  American  Piono^ 
ivE  Society   «jf  Authors,  bv  Grace  Green woud  <Sara  J.  Limsoootl) 
—  Extracts  from  Addresses  Delivered   in   the   REtniRt  CoNcttssb 
BV  Mrs.  JotiN  Wood  Stewart,  Mrs.  Pairchilo  Aixek.  Hascna  BrtMt' 
BoEHM,  and  Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick, 


AT  first  sight  the  contents  ut  this  chapter  m^iy 
oddly  grouped,  but  a  little  reflection  will 
one  to  see  that  existing  naoral  and  social  conditioo 
are,  in  large  degree,  the  consequence  of  industrial  standanis, 
conditions,  and  opportunities.  The  growing  desire  to  lift 
housekeeping  into  a  profession,  to  classify  and  systematiie 
''the  medley  of  shreds  and  patches"  included  under  that 
vague  general  term,  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  evident  that 
the  phrase  "dignity  of  labor,"  which  has  serv^ed  to  decorate 
so  many  fine  exhortations  delivered  by  the  idle  to  the  indus- 
trious, has  assumed  a  practical  significance.  Women  see  that 
in  the  ability  to  sustain  themselves  by  labor  lic^  their  only 
certain  basis  of  self-respect,  their  only  security  against  the 
most  insidious  and  fatal  temptations.     That  wealth  does 
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release  its  possessor  from  the  moral  necessity  of  developing 
Land  applying  her  powers,  and  that  poverty  does  not  excuse 
its  victim  from  results  that  her  own  industry  might  forestall, 
are  truths  of  relatively  recent  acceptance. —  [The  Editor.] 


Organization  of  Working  Women  —  Address  by  Mary 
E.  Kennev,  Organizer  for  the  American  Federa- 
tion OF  Labor. 


To  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  organize  women  is  not  say- 
ing the  half.  There  are  several  reasons  which  prevent 
women  from  wishing  to  organize.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  reared  from  childhood  with  one  sole  object  in  view  —  an 
object  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  but  to  elevate  from  its 
present  conditions  —  that  is,  marriage.  If  our  mothers 
would  teach  us  self-reliance  and  independence,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  depend  wholly  upnn  ourselves,  we  should  then  feel 
the  necessity  of  organization,  and  especially  of  the  new  form 
►f  organization,  which  is  voluntary  cooperation.  The  one 
reason  I  have  given  leads  to  others.  Because  they  do  not 
feel  that  they  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  industrial 
world  they  go  into  it  for  the  time  being  only,  and  do  not 
study  its  interests.  They  accept  the  system  they  are  com- 
pelled to  slave  under  as  they  find  it,  and  give  no  thought  to 
whether  it  could  be  changed  or  their  conditions  bettered. 

Again,  they  feel  that  an  institution,  which  has  for  its  plat- 
form protection,  is  for  men  only»  and  the  only  protection 
they  expect  is  the  protection  given  them  by  men.  not  real- 
izing that  it  is  their  duty  to  protect  themselves.  So  that 
the  only  hope  in  the  organization  of  women  is  in  getting 
them  to  feel  that  they  are,  or  should  learn  to  be, 
independent. 

Another  reason,  and  especially  the  reason  in  New  York 
City,  is  that  the  women  are  intimidated  by  their  employers, 
and  in  many  cases  by  the  forewoman.  I  met  a  very  bright 
young  woman  in  New  York  who  was  discharged  for  being 
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a  member  of  an  organization.  She  feels  the  necessity  of 
united  effort  among  the  workers,  but  is  compelled  to  eaiHj 
her  livelihood,  and  consequently  is  deprived  of  the  right  tc 
better  her  condition,  or  assist  or  meet  her  sister  workers,:; 
through  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  her  present  means  of 
subsistence.  Such  is  the  existing  condition  of  the  working 
women  in  our  free  America,  where  slavery  is  supposed  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  where  it  really  exists  to-day  in 
the  most  tyrannical  form. 

In  addition  to  the  above  reasons,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  women  in  factories,  especially  in  large  cities, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  gain  access,  in  order  to  distribute 
invitations  to  a  meeting  under  the  guise  of  "  an  entertain* 
ment  with  addresses."  I  have  entered  many  a  factory 
with  the  expectation  of  being  thrown  out  when  detected 
and  in  many  instances  have  been  told  to  get  out  as  qui  i^ 
as  possible,  without  a  thought  that  I  was  at  least  human 

Statistics  of  women  employed  in  cities  show  that  the 
lost  by  women  in  Chicago  earning  less  than  one  huu 
dollars  a  year  is  1 15.5  days,  while  the  time  lost  by  wxuneti 
earning  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  over  is  14.5  days. 
In  other  words,  the  women  and  girls  who  are  poorly  clad. 
poorly  fed,  and  poorly  housed,  lose  more  than  eight  times 
the  number  of  days  lost  by  those  in  comfortable  circui 
stances.  In  New  York  the  women  earning  less  than  01 
hundred  dollars  a  year  lose  an  average  of  128  days,  wl 
the  women  earning  five  hundred  dollars  or  more  lose 
17.3  days.  The  same  is  true  of  Boston^  where  women  cai 
ing  under  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  lose  108,5  <iays,  whi 
the  women  earning  five  hundred  dollars  and  over  lose  i 
days.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  unforti 
women  receiving  starvation  wages  are  deprived  of 
these  through  ill-health  caused  by  poor  food,  poor  clothing, 
and  poor  shelter. 

There  is  but  one  city,  in  my  judgment,  where  justice  is 
done  working- women,  and  that  is  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Here  the 
principal  industry  is  shirtmaking»  and    the    women  ant 


thoroughly  organized.  The  employes  work  by  the  piece, 
six  and  eight  hours  a  day,  and  receive  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
a  week,  which  is  fair  wages.  In  Troy,  if  one  individual 
has  a  grievance,  and  a  just  one,  all  demand  justice  at  once. 
%  In  Albany,  just  across  the  river*  the  conditions  in  this 
same  industry,  and  above  all  in  the  shops  owned  by  the 
Troy  firm  of  shirtmakers,  are  just  reversed.  The  town  is 
wholly  unorganized.  The  women  in  the  shirt  industry, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  one  factory,  are  intimidated 
and  kept  from  organizing.  The  factories  are  nothing  bet- 
ter than  slave  prison^. 

I  applied  for  work  at  one  factory  with  the  object  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the  girls.  I  found 
Hiat  I  should  have  to  purchase  a  machine  if  I  went  to 
work.  This  would  cost  forty-five  dollars,  of  which  five 
dollars  must  be  paid  down,  and  one  dollar  a  week  after- 
ward till  paid  for.  When  I  became  an  expert  shirt- 
maker  I  could  earn  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  week.  I 
had  to  be  at  my  machine  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
or  be  fined.  Not  a  word  must  be  spoken  during  working 
hours.  This  is  a  rule  in  every  factory  in  which  I  have 
worked. 

f  Here  are  conditions  existing  in  twin  cities,  one  working 
under  the  factory  lash,  and  the  other  under  the  condition 
of  organized  labor.  Many  of  the  Troy  girls  told  me  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  work  in  their  shops.  In  Albany  it  is  a  dread. 
What  a  shame  it  is  for  a  majority  of  the  people  to  allow 
their  freedom  to  be  jeopardized  by  a  few,  especially  when 
they  hold  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands ! 
I  In  my  own  trade,  bookbinding,  the  wages  paid  in  Albany 
are  seven  cents  an  hour  for  a  ten-hour  day»  or  four  dollars 
and  twenty  cents  a  week,  and  still  we  are  expected  to  be 
respectable,  I  know  a  forewoman  in  Albany  who  receives 
only  five  dollars  a  week,  and  she  has  an  aged  mother  to 
support  out  of  that.  In  this  same  office  I  know  a  young 
woman  feeding  presses  who  receives  five  dollars  a  week, 
and  she   also  has  a  mother  to  support.    This  woman  is 
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doings  the  same  work  a  man  does,  and  ought  to  receive 
from  ten  dollars  and  one-half  to  twelve  dollars  a  week 
Both  of  these  young  friends  of  m^ine  give  their  wtvit 
time,  labor,  and  skill  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  six  o'clock  at  night  for  a  bare  existence. 

I  have  given  only  a  few  facts  from  personal  experience. 
Just  such  conditions  exist  in  our  ver^'  midst.  We  dani 
have  to  go  to  Boston  or  New  York. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  with  these  fearful  facts  confront' 
ing  them,  that  the  masses  are  beginning  to  feel  the  injustice 
and  oppression  that  is  forced  upon  them  ?  There  are  a  fe» 
a>vake  to  their  sense  of  duty,  both  to  themselves  and  their 
fellow  workers.  All  the  masses  need  is  to  be  educated  u» 
that  sense  of  duty  which  will  demand  justice  and  a 
that  system  which  compels  my  sex  to  accept  whoi 
prostitution,  crime,  and  degradadon. 


A  BiRP's-EvE  View  of  the  National  Woman's  Chkjs- 
TLAN  Temperance  Union  — Address  by  Clara  C 
Hoffman  of  Missouri. 

Well  was  it  said  by  Mrs*  Lathrap  in  the  conncril  of  1891, 
"  No  other  association  has  become  so  distingxiished  for 
friends  it  has  won  and  the  enemies  it  has  made.  It 
toodied  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  political 
legislative  power  of  the  whole  country-  until  the  shoi^-i 
of  its  influence  are  wide  as  the  Republic/*  The  Nj 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  applied  Chris^ 
ItJUiity ;  applied,  not  to  a  select  few,  but  li»  humanity-.  It 
implies  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  a  sense  richer  than 
benevulence^  wider  than  philanthropy,  and  kinder  than 
thiBolog^-  the  sense  of  humanity  that  sees  the  father- 
hood of  God  for  alU  the  brotherhniod  of  man  in  alL  It  is  a 
teacher  who  sees  with  the  natural  eye,  axid  know^s  with  the 
human  reason,  a  multitiide  of  oooditioiis  in 
can  and  should  be  ^lai^ed :  a  teac^ier  who  bel.^  .  ^  -  L^at 
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tnuch-talked'Of,  yet  distant,  coming  of  our  L(jrd  will  be 
iiiightily  hastened  when  all  the  people  are  taught  the 
duties  and  conduct  of  this  life ;  taught  concerning  the 
duty  of  husbands  to  wives  and  wives  to  husbands ;  concern- 
ing the  right  of  all  children  to  be  born  of  love  and  hope, 
not  lust ;  concerning  the  equal  responsibility  of  parents,  the 
care  of  the  house,  ventilation,  wholesome  cooking,  cleanli- 
ness of  streets,  comfortable  and  convenient  clothing,  holi- 
days, amusements,  equal  pay  for  equal  work»  justice  to 
woman,  good  manners  at  home  and  in  the  public  assembly. 

With  our  young  women,  called  **  Y  s,"  and  our  host  of 
honorable  honoraries,  with  Loyal  Temperance  Legions, 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  valiant  men  who  register  our  senti- 
ments at  the  ballot-box,  our  national  family  sweeps  away 
beyond  the  half-million  line. 

Every  State  and  Territor}'  is  organized,  and  unions  are 
formed  among  the  colored  people,  the  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
and  Germans  in  this  country.  The  National  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  has  joined  hands  with  England  and 
British  America,  and  its  insignia,  the  white  ribbon,  and  its 
ritual  of  total  abstinence  are  adopted  there  as  here, 

More  than  twenty-seven  thousand  medals,  silver,  gold, 
and  diamond,  have  been  given  by  that  great-hearted  phi- 
lanthropist, W.  J.  Demorest  of  New  York,  to  the  youthful 
winners  in  oratorical  contests,  conducted  mainly  by  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  LTnion. 

By  ceaseless  agitation  it  has  compelled  city  councils  and 
authorities  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  police  matrons, 
until  this  office  is  now  firmly  established  in  a  great  number 
of  cities.  The  barbaric  law,  practically  pronouncing  the 
little  girl  of  ten  years  old  enough  and  mature  enough  to 
protect  herself  against  the  wiles  of  evil  men,  can  no  longer 
stand  on  our  statute  books  unchallenged  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  ;  and  for  every  advance  made 
toward  decent,  humane  legislation  on  this  subject,  it  must 
in  all  fairness  receive  the  major  credit.  Through  plans 
carefully  devised   in  national  conventions,  and  faithfully 
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carried  out  by  department  superintendents,  the  broaden- 
ing, elevating,  humanizing,  christianizing^  influence  of  the 
National  Woman *s  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  reached 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Happy  under  the  leadership  of  one  ^nse  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  seek  "ever^^  creature's  best/*  to  help  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world,  the  National  Woman  s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  has  never  refused  to  cooperate  with 
every  society  whose  aim  is  truth  and  justice  for  humanity. 
Steadily  has  it  maintained  the  right  of  woman's  equality, 
officially  committing  itself  to  that  most  righteous  cause 
when  policy  counseled  silence ;  and  to-day  its  advocates 
for  woman  suffrage  outnumber  those  of  any  society  in  this 
magnificent  council  of  women. 

Through  its  varied  acti\nties,  its  wide  philanthropies,  and 
tireless  education  within,  without,  around,  and  evervwhere. 
the  National  Woman *s  Christian  Temperance  Union  has 
become  the  mightiest  dynamite  under  the  moss-grown  walls 
of  prejudice  built  centuries  ago  on  the  traditions  of  men. 
Where  politics  and  ecclesiasticism  had  failed  came  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  unth  love 
in  its  heart,  and  a  knot  of  snow)'  ribbon  in  its  hand^  and 
bridged  the  chasm  between  a  severed  North  and  South* 

To  the  incomparable  leader  of  the  National  and  the 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unions,  Frances 
E.  Willard,  God  has  given  a  vision  broader  and  kinder  than 
that  seen  from  Pisgah's  height :  the  vision  of  a  promised 
land  fairer  than  Canaan,  whose  inhabitants  with  sober  brain, 
clear  eye,  and  steady  limb  shall  confess  God's  law  within 
their  members,  as  on  stony  tablet ;  whose  constitution  shall 
be  the  Golden  Rule,  and  whose  allegiance  shall  be  forever 
to  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  Jesus  Christ 
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Physical  Education  for  Women  —  Address  by  Frances 
W.  Leiter  of  Ohio,  Superintendent  of  Physical 
Culture  Department  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

It  has  been  significantly  stated  that  the  girl  who  can 
enter  womanhood  with  a  liberal  education  and  good  health 
is  equipped  to  command  the  world.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  where  such  is  seriously  desired,  the  liberal  education 
is  denied  because  good  health  is  lacking.  The  abundant 
opportunities  in  these  days  for  self-help  make  pecuniary 
disadvantages  of  small  account  in  acquiring  an  education, 
if  the  individual  possess  courage  and  endurance,  which  are 
the  results  of  health. 

The  success  of  all  plans  for  the  advancement  and  enlarged 
usefulness  of  women,  as  a  class,  will  be  determined  in  years 
to  come  by  prevailing  physical  conditions. 

What  has  it  been  in  the  past?  Prejudice  in  favor  of 
unsuppressed  activity  for  the  boy,  and  modest  inactivity  for 
his  less  fortunate  sister,  has  laid  the  weight  of  unfair 
restraint  upon  every  girl  from  the  hour  of  her  birth.  If 
the  vivacity  of  some  physically  gifted  daughter  has  vent- 
ured to  break  the  bars  of  this  time-honored  restraint,  she 
has,  until  recent  years,  been  branded  a  *'  hoiden.*' 

There  is  nothing  in  the  genesis  of  the  human  race 
which  can  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  God  ordained  two 
sets  of  laws,  almost  diametrically  opposite,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health  in  Adam  and  his  wife  Eve.  The  penalty 
which  has  been  suffered  imder  this  false  adjustment  bears 
its  own  disastrous  marks  in  the  generations  of  to-day. 

The  father  may  possess  a  fine  physique  and  a  robust  con- 
stitution. This  does  not,  however,  insure  to  the  son  the 
same,  if  the  mother  is  lacking  in  these  directions ;  nor  is 
the  daughter  assured  even  her  mother's  disabled  status 
with  such  unbalanced  parentage. 

The  highest  possibilities  of   the  race  demand  improve- 
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ment  in  both  fathers  and  mothers.  It  does  not,  however, 
require  a  very  keen  student  of  the  situation  to  understand 
that  the  success  of  human  fruitage  rests  largely  ^^-ith  the 
sex  which  nature  has  decreed  shall  foster  the  developing 
germ»  and  whose  personal  characteristics,  whether  merit- 
ing praise  or  censure,  shall  silently  mold  the  child  after  bt-r 
own  pattern. 

Of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  mother,  which 
manifest  themselves  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  her  off- 
spring, as  a  rule,  none  are  more  striking,  or  indeed  signifi- 
cant, than  physical  defects,  because  these  often  appear  as 
indices  of  the  grave  elements  in  character.  The  skipping 
of  a  single  generation  or  several,  in  proof  of  this,  does  not 
weaken  the  truth. 

Who  is  ready  to  deny  that  uncertain  conditions  of  health 
bar  women  from  the  extended  fields  of  usefulness  already 
wide  open  to  those  who  will  enter  ?  Who.  of  all  wonu»fl- 
kind,  will  venture  to  assert  that  woman  can  ever  meet 
successfully  even  the  initial  duties  of  citizenship,  until  a 
keener  intellect,  keyed  to  the  demand  by  the  supporting 
tide  of  physical  well-being,  enables  her  to  grasp,  mentally, 
some  of  the  questions  in  social  and  political  life  ? 

What  systematic  physical  discipline  has  ajccomplished 
for  men  it  can  do  for  women.  For  their  own  sake  and  that 
of  posterity  these  results  should  be  sought. 

Who  does  not  know  that  to  be  a  Roman  implied  the  posi 
session  of  a  magnificent  physique,  through  which  all  the 
cherished  attributes  of  that  warlike  people  found  exp 
sion  ?  This  was  not  alone  the  result  of  careful  training*! 
but  the  inheritance  from  the  mother  as  well.  So,  promi- 
nent in  Roman  histor\-  stands  the  noble  Roman  matron* 
whose  systematic  training,  physical  and  mental,  fitted 
her  to  become  the  mother  of  sons  of  whom  that  nation 
was  justly  proud.  Shall  we  do  less  for  a  nation  whose 
form  of  government  crowns  each  son  with  the  emblem 
of  sovereignty,  and  whose  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
right,  in  the  light  of  divine  law,  will  sooner  or  later  place 
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the  same  privileges  and  obligations  upon  every  American 
daughter? 

It  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  at  length  the 
methods  by  which  this  needed  discipline  can  be  secured. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  each  community,  small  or  great,  should 
establish  a  g\'mnasium  where  women  and  girls  can  assem- 
ble and  receive  instruction  under  some  specialist  qualified 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sex. 

After  more  than  half  a  century  of  varying  experience, 
physical  training  is  taking  its  place  gradually  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  popular  education,  which  includes  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  The  variims  educational  institutions  for  women 
are  also  adding  well-equipped  g)Tnnasiums  as  one  of  the 
inducements  for  patronage. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  physical  training  fur  girls 
•^^-as  made  in  the  Boston  Monitorial  School,  in  1824.  In 
attempting  to  introduce  some  of  the  simplest  exercises,  the 
principal  encountered  the  objections  of  primly  educated 
parents.  After  a  struggle  these  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
overcome.  In  writing  to  a  friend  regarding  the  experience, 
the  principal  said :  '*  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
gymnasia  for  women  and  girls  will  be  as  common  in  Boston 
as  churches;  and  that  young  men,  in  selecting  mothers  for 
their  offspring,  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  healthy  and 
strong,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  encountering 
dangers." 

Seventy  years  later  we  respond  to  this  a  hearty  Meth- 
odistic  amen,  ^^ith  the  addition,  however,  that  we  trust  our 
young  women,  in  accepting  fathers  for  their  children,  will 
see  to  it  that  they  can  give  purity  for  purity,  lives  untainted 
by  the  drugs  and  weed  which  are  sapping  the  manhood 
of  the  nation,  and  through  the  laws  of  heredity  cursing 
posterity. 
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The  National  Christian  League  for  the  Promotion 
u¥  Social  Purity  —  Report  and  Adhress  by  Eliza- 
BETH  B.  Grannis  of  Nevv  York.  President  or  the 
National  Christian  League  for  the  Promotion  or 
Social  Purity. 


The  National  Christian  League  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Purity  was  organized  in  1886.  The  national  chaitcx 
was  obtained  in  October,  i  S89.  The  league  aims  to  estoV 
lish  a  single  standard  of  purity,  or  to  secure  the  same 
measure  of  chastity  for  men  and  boys  which  is  required  for 
women  and  girls.  Girls  and  women  must  be  freed  from 
the  sense  of  dependence  upon  men  for  financial  aid  and 
social  position,  which  often  becomes  a  temptation  to  wrong- 
doing, before  this  single  standard  can  be  universally 
ceded. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  league  much  good  has 
accomplished  along  the  many  lines  which  promise  a  higbcr 
and  equal  standard  of  purity.  Very  much  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  religious  and  secular  press,  by  regular 
monthly  meetings,  and  by  the  special  literature  publish' 
and  circulated  by  the  league. 

The  headquarters  are  at  33  East  Twenty-second  St 
New  York  City. 

We  are  convinced,  and  would  suggest  to  other  earnest 
advocates  of  a  higher  standard  of  purity,  that  no  greater 
power  can  be  summoned  in  the  cause  of  purity  than  the 
regular  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications,  in  spread- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  advantage  gained  to  all  classes 
seeking  to  develop  a  higher  standard  and  universal  chasti 
for  ever>'  individual. 

The  league  had  four  bills  before  the  Legislature  last 
ter.     The  *'  tobacco  "  bill  was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  code,  and  was  designed  for  preventing  the  giynng  or 
sale  of  tobacco  to  minors  by  prison  authorities.     One  mig 
be  surprised  on  learning  that  prison  law  and  custom  ftirn 
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)bacco  to  boys  even  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  have 
never  had  chewing  tobacco  in  their  mouths  until  confined 
in  prison  or  jail  fur  petit  larceny  or  other  crime,  so  that 
they  come  out  veteran  tobacco  ch ewers. 
I  Our  second  bill  was  another  amendment  to  the  code,  to 
Mthe  effect  that  any  person  convicted  of  breaking  the  Seventh 
Commandment  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  one 
year,  and  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars.  We 
have  had  no  law  in  the  Empire  State  for  more  than  forty 
years  against  the  crime  of  adulter}'.  There  is  often  no 
alternative  but  to  sue  for  divorce,  which  many  wives  and 
mothers  are  unwilling  to  do;  while,  if  this  bill  could  be 
passed,  few  persons  could  live  openly  in  illicit  relations,  and 
it  would  have  a  most  wholesome  effect  in  preventing  a 
reckless  man  from  boasting  to  his  wife  of  his  unchaste 
relations  with  other  women,  and  in  many  cases  prevent  such 
evil  relations  altogether. 

We  also  had  a  bill  the  import  of  which  was  to  secure  a 
farm,  and  a  temporar}^  city  home,  for  persons  of  any  age, 
worthy  or  unworthy,  and  regardless  of  sex,  where  they  could 
receive  employment  at  a  nominal  remuneration,  but  suffi- 
cient to  provide  them  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  baths. 

Our  fourth  bill  was  a  ver^'  simple  one,  dra%vn  by  Judge 
Arnoux,  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  suffrage  for  women. 

During  the  past  three  years  we  have  striven  arduously  to 
agitate  public  opinion  in  the  interest  of  a  higher  standard 
of  purity,  among  those  particularly  who  do  not  believe  that 
a  life  of  perfect  chastity  is  as  desirable  and  possible  for  men 
and  boys  as  for  women  and  girls.  Wu  have  discussed  the 
various  forms  of  impurity  which  exist  in  and  out  of  the 
family  relation,  while  our  steady  purpose  has  been  to  impart 
judicious  information  and  intelligence  respecting  personal 
virtue,  from  the  period  of  earliest  consciousness  to  the  grave. 
We  do  not  fail  to  commend  the  stanch  and  noble  declara- 
tions of  many  of  the  best  members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  believe  in  and  teach  the  equal  standard  of  purity; 
neither  do  we  cease  to  denounce,  as  we  have  occasion,  the 
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fatal  results  of  perv^erted  judgement  on  the  part  of  inedical 
men  who  are  graduates  of  our  oldest  colleges  and  practi- 
tioners in  many  of  our  best  families,  who  teach  that  wlnle 
physiological  laws  remain  as  they  have  existed  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  continue  to  the  end,  the  same  stand- 
ards can  not  be  required  of  men  which  are  right  and  proper 
for  women. 

We  persistently  seek  to  impress  the  fact  that  whate^r 
enhances  the  value  of  woman  in  the  home,  or  out  of  it  is 
of  equal  value  to  every  man  who  desires  to  be  the  head  »*f 
his  own  family,  or  who  expects  to  participate  in  creating  a 
home,  and  to  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  respectable 
society. 

We  have  already  commenced  to  raise  a  fund  with  which 
to  rent  or  buy  a  permanent  home,  where  needy  girls  and 
women  may  find  employment  without  reference  to  age  or 
condition  of  any  sort.  We  must  have  a  place  in  which  any 
homeless  person  may  find  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  humble 
living.  Existing  charitable  homes  are  usually  established 
for  special  classes.  There  is  almost  no  provision  in  New 
York  City  by  which  in  an  emergency  a  girl,  boy,  man,  or 
woman,  without  friends  or  money,  can  find  a  refuge.  Every 
place  of  shelter  and  help  has  been  full  this  entire  winter; 
even  Blackwell's  Island  is  in  ever>^  department  overcrowded, 
and  surely  no  able-bodied  girl  or  woman,  or  one  who  is  able 
to  earn  fifty  cents  per  day,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse 
or  almshouse. 

There  is  no  institution  so  much  needed  in  great  cities  fnr 
any  class  or  classes  of  helpless  persons  as  an  institution 
which  shall  furnish  temporary  or  permanent  shelter 
exceptional  cases,  and  emplo\*ment  for  self-support.  Every 
dollar  in  money  which  is  not  earned  when  given  has  a 
tendency  to  pauperize  or  reduce  self-respecL  It  is  far  bet* 
ter  that  all  should  render  service  for  whatever  they  receive, 
whether  the  service  is  worth  an^ahing  to  any  person  or  not; 
and  there  is  no  one  who  is  able  to  stand  or  speak  who  can 
not,  under  good  executive  management,  be  placed  in  cir- 
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cumstances  where  he  or  she  can  do  something  toward  an 
independent  support. 

The  league,  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  its  general  meeting, 
and  at  its  woman's  business  meeting  in  Febriiary,  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  a  proposed  *'  Song  and  Dance  Bill" 
for  licensing  little  girls  of  tender  age  to  appear  upon  the 
stage  in  theatrical  exhibitions.  The  league  sent  out  one 
hundred  and  sixty  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  at  Albany,  urging  them  to  kill  this  bill 
promptly,  which,  if  passed,  would  necessarily  aid  in  the 
propagation  of  vice.  We  have  also  sent  many  letters  to 
individuals,  asking  their  cooperation  to  aid  in  preventing 
its  passage,  and  have  received  a  number  of  responses  from 
Senators  and  Representatives,  who  have  promised  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Christian  League  are  often 
asked  why  we  did  not  unite  with  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  or  the  White  Cross  movement,  or  some 
of  the  other  organizations  already  in  existence,  instead  of 
organizing  as  a  distinct  national  society. 

First.  After  many  years  of  deliberation  we  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  headquarters  at 
Washington  t>r  New  York  City. 

Second-  We  believe  that  men  and  women  ought  to  be 
associated  as  co-workers  in  seeking  a  higher  and  equal 
standard  of  purity  for  both  sexes  in  and  out  of  the  church. 
We  recognize  that  there  is  a  department  of  work  which 
can  be  better  done  by  men  alone,  and  other  work  which  can 
be  done  effectively  only  by  women  ;  and  that  a  far  greater 
amount  can  be  accomplished  when  managed  by  mutual 
leadership. 

While  we  would  not  intimate  that  the  league  has  done 
better  work  than  other  organizations,  .still  we  are  confident 
that  in  due  time,  when  the  league  shall  have  attained  mature 
age  and  full  strength,  it  will  have  proven  that  the  cocipera- 
tion   of  men  and   women  as  workers  in  this  cause  has 
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accomplished  far  better  and  greater  results  than  either  men 
or  women  could  accomplish  separately. 

Third.  The  league  is,  as  a  whole,  thoroughly  in  s)-nipa- 
thy  with  the  various  temperance  movements,  and  its  indi. 
vidua!  members  work  singly  and  collectively  for  the  restric- 
tion of  the  tobacco  habit,  and  total  abstinence  from  it^as 
well  as  for  the  absolute  disuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

The  league  exacts  no  pledge  from  any  indiWdual  mem- 
ber, save  that  he  or  she  accepts  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
his  or  her  personal  Saviour  and  the  leader  and  example  in 
every  good  work. 

We  aim  to  teach  the  right  of  ever>*  child  to  the  coimsel, 
companitjnship,  and  love  of  his  father,  the  same  as  to  that 
of  his  mother,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  have 
been  forced  into  existence,  whether  it  be  bom  to  a  legiti- 
mate father  and  mother  or  not.  We  teach  the  enormity  of 
the  sin  in  the  illegitimate  father,  notwithstanding  that  the 
law  and  custom  of  the  land  permits  him  to  give  away  the 
child  to  a  public  institution  wherever  philanthropy  may 
provide  a  resting-place  for  the  little  bundle  of  helpless 
infancy,  and  thus  ignore  his  fatherly  responsibility  to  his 
own  child,  which  is  deprived  even  of  its  birthright  to  its 
father's  name. 

We  acknow^ledge  that  it  is  equally  culpable  in  an  illegiti- 
mate mother  to  dispose  of  her  unprotected  offspring,  to 
whom  no  thought  is  given  in  most  cases  by  the  father, 
Avhether  he  have  the  ^vealth  of  millions,  a  college  education, 
and  forty  years  or  more  of  worldly  club-life  experience,  or 
whether  he  be  the  \alest  of  criminals  from  the  lowest  vaga- 
bond ranks. 

Women  who  have  pursued  with  careful  and  prayerui 
investigation  the  helpless  young  mothers,  gathered  from 
the  ranks  of  typcA^nnters,  stenographers,  teachers,  book- 
keepers, store  or  factor^'  girls,  often  find  them  wnth  their 
helpless  infants  in  great  charitable  church  institutions, 
lying-in  hospitals,  reformatories,  or  in  the  street,  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  in   hopeless  despair,  while  the  illegitimate 
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father  in  many  cases  is  rewarded  by  smiles  and  patronage 
from  the  cheers  oi  "church  societies,"  Intelligent 
mothers  in  and  ont  of  the  church  connected  with  these 
great  benevolent  hc»mes  really  believe  in  their  hearts  that 
these  illegitimate  fathers  have  been  veiy  generous  under 
the  circumstanc^es  to  bestow  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  upon  the  institution  which 
receives  the  pretty  little  errand  girl,  chambermaid,  or  Kx>k- 
keeper.  as  the  case  may  be,  and  supplies  her  with  a  bed. 
and  surrounds  her  with  machine  routine,  medical  attend- 
ance, and  strangers  to  explain  to  her  the  enormity  of  the 
sin  of  giving  birth  to  an  **  illegitimate  infant,"  Yes,  the 
shocking  falsehood  by  the  church  and  state  must  be  reiter- 
ated even  to-day.  that  the  innocent,  helpless  little  oflFspring, 
directly  legitimate  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  must  suf- 
fer the  stigma  of  the  abominable  sin  of  its  illegitimate 
father  and  mother,  until  the  laws  of  the  land  shall  be 
revised  in  accx^rdance  with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  taking  the 
place  of  old  Jewish  law  or  the  more  unjust  conser\'ative 
rule  of  modem  society. 

And  what  ought  to  be  said  and  done  concerning  feticide 
in  fashionable  society  ?  What  does  it  lead  to  in  and  out  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and  where  is  it  to  end  ?  Is  murder 
made  respectable  because  it  is  a  common  and  every-tlay 
occurrence  in  the  families  of  communicants  of  every  divis- 
ion of  the  church  ?  There  is  no  space  here  or  the  opjx^r- 
tunity  to  call  your  attention  to  the  unnamable  sins  of  the 
age.  We,  as  Christians,  are  commanded  to  go  out  and  seek 
and  save  the  lost.  If  we  close  our  eyes  to  these  terrible 
evils,  how  can  they  be  restricted  or  cast  out  of  our  midst  ? 

The  letters  which  have  been  received  by  the  officers  of 
the  Christian  League  from  wives  and  mothers  disclose 
facts  which  exist  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  in  Christian 
families,  in  the  haunts  of  degradation  and  poverty,  as  well  as 
in  the  municipal  government,  of  which  most  of  us  had  never 
heard  until  we  became  an  organized  society  to  aid  in  these 
matters. 
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The  highest  Christian  civilization  may  learn  much  from 
the  oriental  governments.  If  men  are  fitted  to  render  safer 
and  better  service  as  eunuchs  in  oriental  countries,  why  not 
adopt  this  most  needed  and  surest  method  of  punishment 
for  certain  criminals  ?  Have  we  not  Scripture  teaching  and 
example  to  sustain  this  plan  ?  If  any  member  of  the  body 
offend,  shall  it  not  be  removed,  that  the  whole  body  be  not 
sacrificed  to  the  one  unruly  member  ?  Let  wise  statesmea 
counsel  wnth  the  elect  women,  and  adopt  more  rational 
methcMis  for  preventing  certain  crimes. 

Working  members  of  the  Christian  League  have  been 
frequent  visitors  during  the  past  three  years  to  all  the  city 
public  institutions,  prisons,  insane  asylums,  and  station- 
houses,  during  the  day  and  night,  where  women  lodgers  and 
prisoners  are  received.  From  time  to  time  we  have  sought 
in  various  ways  to  urge  the  necessary  means  for  preventing 
practices  which  exist  in  these  places ;  and  improvements 
have  been  effected  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  men  in 
political  power.  Many  of  the  patients  in  the  insane  pavilion 
at  Blackweirs  Island,  and  in  all  the  asylums  in  the  country, 
are  victims  of  self-indulgence.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  church 
to  awaken  to  its  responsibility^  and  seek  the  cooperation  of 
honest,  chaste  physicians,  who  will  manifest  a  higher  regard 
for  physical  and  spiritual  development  for  all  God's  children 
than  for  the  etiquette  so  tenaciously  regarded  by  men  and 
women  of  the  profession? 

Solitary  confinement  in  every  penal  institution  is  a  source 
of  untold  evil.  Every  evil  thought  is  rampant ;  many  evil 
schemes  are  concocted;  e\nl  hands  are  directed  by  evil 
thought ;  and  e\il  thought  is  certainly  intensified  by  soli- 
tarv'  confinement. 
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The  Columbian  Association  of  Housekeepers  and 
Bureau  of  Information,  with  Plans  for  the  Work 
Outlined  in  the  National  Columblan  Household 
Economic  Association,  which  was  Incorporated 
March  15,  1893.— Report  bv  Laura  S.  Wilkinson 
of  Chicago. 
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The  National  Columbian  Household  Economic  Associa- 
tion  is  a  direct  outgrowth  from  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  congress  auxiliary- .  When  the  chairman  on  Household 
Economics  was  appointed  she  called  together  the  members 
of  her  department,  but  found  that  there  was  no  formulated 
plan  of  work.  This  committee,  numbering  thirty,  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  auxiliary,  yet  its  attendance  was  so 
irregular  that  we  discovered  that  no  real  work  could  be 
done  unless  we  could  be  aided  by  additional  money  and 
more  members.  The  one  way  to  meet  this  difficulty  was 
to  form  an  association  which  should  include  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  make  it  possible  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions to  carry  on  the  work.  This  was  done  early  in  October. 
1S91, 

The  objects  of  this  association  are.  as  the  constitution 
announces,  *'  To  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  bureau  of  information,  where  there  can 
be  an  exchange  of  words  and  needs  between  the  employer 
and  employed  in  every  department  of  home  and  social  life. 
Second,  to  promote  among  its  members  a  more  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  economic  value  of  the  various  foods  and 
fuels,  and  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  correct 
plumbing  and  drainage  in  our  homes,  as  well  as  of  the 
need  for  pure  water  and  good  light.  Also  to  secure  skilled 
labor  in  ever>^  department  of  woman's  work  in  our  homes." 

The  work  of  the  association  was  to  be  done  through 
seven  committees.  It  w^as  not  our  intention  to  confine  our 
work  to  Chicago,  and  for  this  reason  we  adopted  the  name 
of  the  "Columbian  Association  of  Housekeepers.** 
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The  chairman  of  Household  Economics  prepared  and  sent 
out  the  preliminary  address,  which  was  copied  into  many 
newspapers. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  girl  at 
service,  her  limitations,  and  her  hours  of  labor ;  and  con- 
stantly to  ask  ourselves  if  we,  in  her  place,  without  a  special 
training,  could  do  as  well.  We  attempted  to  find  out  why 
intelligence  offices  were  so  unsatisfactory.  We  found  that 
there  were  several  hundred  intelligence  offices  in  the  city, 
but  that  they  were  doing  little  more  than  to  receive  their 
fees,  and  leave  the  housekeeper  to  look  up  the  references 
of  those  who  applied  for  situations. 

Failing  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  intelligfence  offices^ 
we  next  turned  our  attention  to  what  could  be  done  toward 
establishing  schools  where  instruction  could  be  given  in 
housework,  and  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  induce  girls 
to- take  a  three  months'  course  of  training  before  going  into 
service.  We  found  that  there  were  no  such  schools.  To 
establish  one  would  demand  trained  teachers,  salaries, 
buildings,  etc.  And  then,  where  could  we  find  the  girl  to 
take  this  preparatory^  course,  when  ever\'  kitchen  is  open  to 
her  to  learn  at  the  employer*s  expense  ?  There  is  no  estab- 
lished rate  for  service.  All  seems  to  depend  upon  the  purse 
of  the  mistress. 

We  have  brought  the  topic  before  the  association,  and 
committees  have  been  appointed :  but  the  fact  is  slowly 
though  surely  being  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  housekeeper.  Recognizing  this,  we 
decided  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  on  domestic  sennce. 
These  lectures  were  given  by  Prof.  Lucy  M,  Salmon  of  Vas- 
sar  College,  who  brought  before  us,  in  a  historical 
scholarly  way,  the  condition  of  domestic  service. 

Not  succeeding  in  arousing  enthusiasm  for  our  school 
household  science,  we  next  turned  our  attention  to  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  housekeepers* 
emergency  bureau  to  supply  temporar>"  help,  the  employe 
returning  to  her  home  each  day.    A  committee  of  ladies 
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liave  charge  of  this  work,  look  up  the  references  of  those 
who  apply  for  the  work*  and  a  book  of  registration  for 
employer  and  employe  is  kept  at  the  office.  On  these  books 
are  found  women  wishing  and  %%*illing  to  do  all  kinds  of  work 
—  sewers,  menders,  housekeepers,  teachers,  stenographers, 
caterers,  nurses,  scrub  women,  and  da}'  governesses^ 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  Housekeepers'  Emergency 
Bureau  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
our  regular  meetings,  and  testify  to  the  value  of  the  bureau. 

Early  in  1893,  the  chairman  of  the  Food  Supply  Commit- 
tee began  her  market  reports.  When  these  reports  were 
read  at  our  regular  meetings,  they  proved  so  acceptable  that 
it  was  voted  that  the  association  print  them  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution.  These  reports  make  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  condition  of  the  markets,  both  east  and  west, 
and  contain  many  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  purchasing 
food,  as  well  as  most  practicable  suggestions  for  the 
preparation  of  food.  Usually  recipes  are  given.  At  the 
same  time  all  the  latest  improvements  in  prepared  foods 
are  mentioned. 

Another  item  of  interest  to  the  housekeeper  has  been  the 
finding  out  of  those  utensils  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  well-appointed  kitchen.  The  cook-books  in  the  market 
vary  considerably  in  their  printed  lists  of  these,  and  it  has 
been  one  of  the  duties  of  the  association  to  look  up  this 
matter. 

The  Aladdin  oven  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
inventions  that  have  been  reported  to  us.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  invention  of  Edward  Atkinson,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  food,  and  has  made  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  most  econ<imical  and  hygienic 
way  of  applying  heat.  This  oven  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  inventions  of  the  age,  but  it  must  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  housekeeper.  The  ordi- 
n2iTy  girl  will  have  no  patience  with  it,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  meal  should  be  planned  ahead,  so  that  proper  time 
can  be  given  for  the  cooking.     The  Aladdin  oven  can  not 
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be  hurried.     It  does  its  work  slowly  and  surely.    It  is 
great  boon  to  those  women  who  do  their  own  housework. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
National  Columbian  Association  ?  is  constantly  asked«  Tbc 
first  advantage  is  that  it  brings  those  women  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  real  study  of  economic  problems  into 
closer  relation  with  each  other. 

What  is  the  advantage  to  those  women  not  living  in  i 
city  ?  Our  monthly  meetings  are  held  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day in  each  month.  Our  plan  has  been,  within  ten  days 
from  the  day  of  the  meeting,  to  mail  reports  of  what  is  done 
at  the  meeting  to  each  non-resident  member.  Usually, 
at  our  meetings,  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  the  asso- 
ciation are  read,  and  extracts  from  these  letters  are  pub. 
lished.  Questions  are  presented  which  sometimes  remain 
unanswered  for  months,  and  the  answer  may  come  from  a 
long  distance. 

In  summing  up  the  year s  work  last  October,  rne  thi: 
which  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  take   hnld    ui  was 
school  for  household  science.    We  had  made  a  study  of  the 
plans  outlined  in  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  X,  Y. 

In  the  meanwhile  Armour  Institute  was  opened  on 
Thirty-third  Street,  with  Doctor  Gimsaulus  as  president, 
and  we  soon  learned  that  Armour  Institute  was  to  be 
modeled  after  the  Pratt  Institute.  Doctor  Gunsaulus  had 
recognized  the  importance  of  a  school  of  household  science, 
and  in  the  institute  will  be  given  the  opportunity  for  our 
young  girls  to  become  fully  instructed  in  scientific  houses 
keeping. 

The  next  point  is,  what  guarantee  will  there  be  that  the 
girls  having  received  the  instruction  will  go  out  to  service? 
This  will  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  problems.  But 
when  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  girls  in  domestic  serv- 
ice need  the  same  thoughtful  consideration  as  the  g^rls  in 
shops  and  offices,  then  will  be  found  college  settlements 
springing  up  to  help  the  servant  girls  by  establishing  club« 
and  study  classes. 
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It  will  not  break  up  our  homes  to  have  our  cooks  and  our 
maids  come  at  regular  hours  to  do  their  work  and  dcparL 
But  it  will  occasion  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  all 
housework,  and  \\'ill  ultimately  end  in  establishing  a  system 
of  cooperation  differing  from  those  plans  of  cooperation 
which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  because,  in  this 
new  era  of  cooperation,  skilled  labor  will  be  demanded  in 
each  department.  When  business  methods  shall  have  been 
established  in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  shop,  none  will  be  selected 
for  any  line  of  labor  save  those  educated  in  that  line. 

The  food  question  alone  is  one  of  the  most  serious,  and 
worthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to 
prepare  food  ;  we  must  understand  its  adaptation  from  a 
chemical  standpoint.  In  other  words  food  must  be  made 
subservient  to  the  various  needs  of  the  human  organism, 
superinduced  by  climatic  influence,  occupation,  and  other 
causes  of  no  less  importance. 

Another  object  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  fuels  and  the 
application  of  heat  needed  in  the  preparation  of  food.  This 
will  lead  to  an  investigation  of  those  inventions  which 
have  so  perfected  the  means  to  this  end,  viz.,  the  applica- 
tion of  gas  and  coal-oil,  and  the  possibilities  in  electricity. 


A  Statement  of  Facts  —  Address  by  Grace  Green- 
wood (Mrs.  Sara  J.  Lippincott)  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I  would  willingly  preach  a  double-headed  sermon,  or  one 
based  on  two  distinct  texts,  yet  not  without  spiritual  con- 
nection, namely:  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  publishers/' 
**  Train  up  your  daughters  in  the  way  that  they  should  go, 
as,"  not  for^  "business  men."  In  treating  both  texts  I 
should  be  compelled  to  stand  lorth  as  the  "  awful  exam- 
ple." I  shrink  with  actual  shame  from  revealing,  as  I  must» 
in  a  truthful  statement,  my  own  weakness,  ignorance,  and 
eternal  verdancy  in  matters  of  business. 
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I  have  been  almost  from  the  beginning  of  my  book- 
making  experience  a  meek,  sheared  sheep ;  a  bewildered, 
plucked  goose,  subjected  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  book 
market  and  trade  sales,  lost  in  "  the  ways  that  are  dark," 
done  for  by  "  the  tricks  that  are  vain  *'  of  the  masters  of  the 
guild.  Still  for  the  timth's  sake,  and  the  good  of  youngier 
sisters,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  **  a  round  unvarnished 
tale  deliver/*  wherein  I  shall  *'  naught  extenuate  and  naught 
set  down  in  malice." 

My  first  publishers,  a  distinguished  Boston  house,  who 
took  me  up  in  1850,  perhaps  spoiled  me  a  little  by  their 
kindness.  They  were  my  personal  friends,  and  fair  and 
considerate,  as  publishers  go.  I  was  really  very  popular  in 
those  days,  when  clever  women,  ambitious  for  literary  hoo* 
ors,  did  not  beset  publishers  in  such  ravenous  hosts  as  office- 
seekers  beset  Congressmen  now,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  who  continued  to  publish  for  me 
some  twenty-five  years,  lost  by  me  at  any  time.  But  the 
house  changed  hands,  and  during  my  absence  for  a  year  in 
Europe,  their  successors,  without  consulting  me,  sold  the 
plates  of  all  my  books,  some  fourteen  volumes,  to  a  certain 
New  York  publisher,  also  distinguished,  who,  I  was  assured, 
would  continue  to  publish  for  me,  keeping  the  books  in  the 
market,  as  far  as  possible,  and  paying  me  my  royalty  on 
all  copies  sold.  I  never  received  from  this  New  York 
house  one  penny,  nor  was  any  account  ever  rendered,  even 
of  the  copies  printed,  which  were,  I  am  told,  sold  with  the 
plates.  Had  I  not  been  crippled  by  some  serious  pecuniary 
losses,  and  discouraged  by  more  serious  illness,  I  should 
myself  have  bought  the  plates,  and  resumed  the  publication 
of  at  least  the  juvenile  storj-  books,  which  were  and  are  the 
most  popular  of  my  writings.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  let  them 
remain  in  the  hands  of  that  very  respectable  concern, 
hoping  always  that  they  had  **  a  good  Holt  '*  on  them,  and 
would  see  their  way  to  resume  their  publication  and  do 
justly  by  me.  I  was  not  quite  simple  enough  to  look  for 
generosity. 
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On  my  return  from  my  trip  abroad,  I  ascertained  that 
another  New  York  house  which  had  published  my  two 
latest  volumes,  bringing  them  out  handsomely  and  report- 
ing good  sales,  had,  in  a  stress  of  adverse  fortune,  sold  not 
only  the  plates  of  both  my  books,  but  the  copyrights ! 
My  copyrights !  Still  I  did  nothing.  I  did  not  see  that  I 
could  do  anything  but  harm  others  without  benefiting 
myself.  These  gentlemen  were  publishers,  respectable 
citizens,  honorable  men  —  "  all  honorable  men." 

During  another  and  prolonged  visit  to  Europe  I  was 
informed  that  the  Alden  book  concern  had  exhumed  the 
long-buried  plates  of  my  jui'enile  books,  and  was  publish- 
ing them  in  a  cheap,  much  mixed-up  edition,  I  winced  a 
little  at  the  inelegant  dress  of  the  Boston-bom  volumes,  but 
was  comforted  somewhat  by  a  modest  royalty,  which  was 
regularly  paid  me  for  two  or  three  years,  until  that  company 
failed,  owing  me  several  hundred  dollars.  This  time  a  court 
awarded  me  judgment  for  the  amount  due,  but  the  sheriff 
reported  that  he  could  only  collect  sufficient  from  the  wreck 
to  pay  his  own  fees  !  Still  I  believe  the  company  soon 
revived  and  went  on  as  before,  even  better,  lightened  of 
tiresome  obligations. 

The  big  scoop-net  of  the  United  States  Book  Company 
gathered  up  my  poor  little  floating  volumes.  To  pacify  me 
they  brought  out  a  new  edition  on  which  I  bestowed  a  great 
amount  of  new  work,  and  was  beginning  to  receive  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  royalty  when  that  stupendous  concern 
was  suddenly  wound  up,  or  tied  up,  leaving  me  again  in 
the  lurch. 

One  or  two  of  my  volumes  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
Tait,  Son^  &  Company.  They  are  also  New  York  pub- 
lishers, and  yet  I  have  hope  in  their  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing. 

**  Hope  springs  eternal  in  ihe  human  breast/' 


Since  the  failure  of  that  gigantic  book   company,  the 
juggernaut  of  smaller  publishing  concerns,  I  have  ascer- 
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tained  that  they  were  publishing  two  additional  vohtoes 
bearing  my  name,  one  of  which  I  had  heard  of,  and 
denounced  to  them  as  '"  a  piracy^ " —  an  early  book  reprinted 
with  a  new  title*  in  oider,  of  course,  to  deceive  —  the  lAhsi 
being  one  on  which  I  had  received  no  royalty  since  the 
first  year,  when  the  payment  was  quite  satisfactory.  The 
piratical  publication  was  entitled  "My  Tour  in  Europe," 
bought  out  by  the  United  States  Book  Company  from  Hnh- 
bard,  a  Philadelphia  publisher,  who  printed  and  dealt  in 
the  mutilated  volume,  but  from  whom  I  can  gata  no 
account  by  which  I  can  trace  the  first  mutilator.  The  other 
\'olume,  wherein » as  it  is  held,  I  have  no  rights  which  a  pub- 
lisher is  b^mnd  to  respect,  is  a  **  Life  of  Queen  Yicioria-" 
published  by  a  certain,  or  uncertain,  transitory  firm,  Ander- 
son &  Allen,  in  New  York  and  London,  in  iSS^.  This  fixm 
dissoh-ed  partnership  in  18S4,  since  which  time  the  lemaffl- 
ing  partner  has  gi\*en  me  no  returns,  vouchsafed  me  no 
account,  although  he  did  make  to  me,  some  four  ^'ears  after 
the  dissolution  of  partnership,  the  astonishing  statement 
(which  I  have  in  writing  as  a  curiosity  in  a  business  wzj) 
that  he  had  destroyed  his  old  account  books,  so  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  due  me,  and  had  no  way  of 
finding  out !  This  thrifty  old  gentleman  has,  hofpcver, 
offered  to  sell  me  at  a  third  of  their  cost  (a  coosiderahk 
sum  at  thatt  the  plates  of  the  biography — a  book  which 
was  ceitainly  \-ery  well  received  by  the  pnblic,  hoth  heir 
and  in  England,  and  appro\^  by  the  ro\^l  family,  bat  tht 
sale  of  which  was  injured  by  the  gaudy  style  of  bindisf: 
and  by  exceptionaUy  bad  management.  During  the  jabikc 
ytaLT.  howe^-er,  it  revived  and  did  well,  as  tbe  party  most 
coQcemed  admitted,  but  not  then,  nor  in  any  year  siiice 
1SS4,  has  the  value  of  one  of  the  queen's  own  pemxy 
postage  stamps  been  poured  into  my  coff^ers  by  a  gratefel 
pabUsher.  Still,  I  doabt  not  that  in  the  eyes  of  his  Idad  he 
is  an  hononible  man — 

^' So  a2«  tlwT  a2Li  a 
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The  Needlework  Guilu  of  America  — Report  by  Mrs. 
Joiix  Wood  Stewart  of  Pennsylvaxia. 

In  the  realm  of  charity  there  is  no  need  nor  desire  for 
international  copyright.  We  borrow  and  lend  plans  for  the 
public  good,  glad  to  receive  and  glad  to  share.  Methods 
evolved  in  America  have  commended  themselves  as  univer- 
sally beneficent,  and  have  been  adopted  by  other  countries. 
America  has  been  equally  ready  to  take  with  gratitude 
ideas  germinated  in  other  soil  which  seem  suited  to  her 
conditions. 

Perhaps  England  has  been  more  than  any  other  nation 
prolific  in  practical  plans  for  philanthropy.  The  character- 
Lstics  of  most  of  these  are  directness,  simplicity,  and  another 
quality  which  seems  strange  in  a  country  where  class  dis- 
tinctions are  vSO  strongly  marked,  an  adaptability  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  Needlework  Guild,  founded 
by  Lady  Wolverton,  is  a  notable  instance  of  these  combined 
qualities.  Two  thoughts  appeared  to  rule  her  mind  in 
devising  this  scheme  —  one,  the  great  need  of  garments  for 
the  poor ;  the  other,  in  face  of  this,  a  desire  to  start  a  crusade 
against  the  waste  of  time  in  the  manufacture  of  so  many 
useless  articles  which  come  under  the  head  of  fancy  work, 
and  to  turn  to  the  benefit  of  suflFering  humanity  much  val- 
uable energy  gi*ing  to  waste  from  want  of  thought  rather 
than  from  want  of  heart.  The  destitution  was  perpetual 
and  almost  the  same  everywhere  ;  the  relief  was  capricious 
and  varied  by  whim  or  chance,  and  meanwhile  incalculable 
hours  were  going  by  in  many  women's  lives  filled  with  mere 
listless  and  aimless  occupation, 

"I  sent  a  paragraph,"  says  Lady  Wolverton,  "*  to  our 
county  paper,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  organizing  a 
Needlework  Guild,  which  should  substitute  useful  ff)r  use- 
less work,  and  provide  an  object  for  many  who  had  hitherto 
worked  without  one  ;  the  work  to  be  given  to  the  hospitals, 
homes,  etc.,  in  the  county  ;  at  the  same  time  asking  any  who 
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approved  the  idea  to  communicate  with  me."  The  pUn 
was  this  —  only  two  garments  were  to  be  required  from  each 
member;  only  one  meeting^  of  the  officers  a  year.  Very 
little  time  or  money  was  asked  of  any  one  person,  and  there 
was  to  be  no  red  tape  in  the  proceedings  when  the  grants 
of  accumulated  clothing  were  made  — only  the  satisfacdon 
of  inquiries  prompted  by  common  sense.  Her  own  county 
took  it  up,  and  within  a  month  the  parent  of  all  needlework 
guilds  was  organized  and  at  work.  Since  then  the  growth 
of  the  guild  has  been  rapid  and  widespread.  It  is  firmly 
established,  and  by  its  inherent  nature  does  not  grow  mom 
complex.  There  is  only  multiplication  again  and  again  of 
little  similar  individual  parts,  as  in  the  cell  stmcture  ia 
animal  life. 

Two  years  after  the  organization  of  the  g^ild.  Lady 
Wolverton  issued  a  report.  Copies  of  this  were  brotight 
to  America  by  persons  in  touch  with  the  work  in  England, 
or  were  sent  to  them  by  friends.  The  idea  of  soliciting 
from  individuals  the  definite  donation  of  two  garments  a 
year  was  adopted  by  some  existing  organizations,  usually  in 
connection  with  churches,  and  some  distinct  societies  were 
formed  embodying  in  the  main  Lady  WoK^erton  s  plan. 

In  April,  18S5,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hartpence  received  an  English 
report  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  small  circle  of  womeB 
in  Philadelphia,  who  held  a  weekly  semi-social  meeting  to 
a  private  house.  Its  beginning  gave  very  little  prophecy 
of  what  it  has  become.  They  saw  at  the  outset  that  it  had 
possibilities  of  growth  beyond  their  own  limits,  and  the 
idea  of  extension  and  broad  organization  grew  rapidly  in 
their  minds«  and  appeared  in  their  first  printed  matter  pot 
forth  two  months  later.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  set  of 
rules  embodying,  in  general,  the  principles  which  govern 
the  society  to-day.  The  papers  were  sent  broadcast  from 
Maine  to  California,  Of  the  four  persons  who  organized 
the  work  in  Philadelphia,  two  lost  interest  the  first  year, 
and  have  taken  no  active  part  since.    The  other  two  are 
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the  present  general  president,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stewart,  and  the 
general  secretary,  Miss  S.  B.  Hodge. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  Philadelphia  organization  is 
the  only  one  which  attempted  from  the  beginning  to 
extend  the  guild  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  town  or  city. 
Therefore,  it  may  rightly  assume  the  honorable  title  of 
parent  guild. 

The  first  annual  report,  published  in  1886,  recorded  seven 
branches,  and  a  distribution  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  garments.  In  18S6,  Mrs.  Morrison  was  appointed 
president  of  the  parent  guild,  w^hich  was  at  that  time,  and 
remained  until  1891,  the  center  to  which  all  branches 
reported.  She  has  held  that  post  ever  since,  and  the  guild 
owes  its  continued  existence  largely  to  her  faithful  serv^ice. 
The  work  grew  steadily,  though  slowly,  never  losing 
ground,  but  hampered  by  the  prolonged  illness  of  some  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  movement.  For  four  years  it 
developed  by  the  slow  process  of  spontaneous  growth, 
aided  only  by  an  occasional  newspaper  article  and  by  its 
annual  report ;  this  always  showed  increase,  but  not  the 
rapid  enlargement  which  the  country"  required.  We  felt 
that  we  held  in  our  hands  a  force  for  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering which  should  be  communicated  to  every  to%vn  and 
city  in  the  land- 
In  June,  1890,  conditions  being  more  favorable,  definite 
effort  was  made  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  guild. 
Articles  were  written  for  prominent  papers,  many  per- 
sonal letters  were  sent,  meetings  were  called  here  and 
there  to  explain  the  workings  and  benefits  of  the  society. 
The  results  were  quickly  apparent,  and  many  branches 
were  added. 

Up  to  this  time  the  parent  guild  in  Philadelphia  had  been 
the  center  to  which  all  branches  reported,  and  it  had  borne 
the  entire  labor  and  expense.  With  the  enlargement  of 
its  borders  it  became  evident  that  the  parent  guild  could 
not  continue  this  course,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
even  division  of  responsibility  among  the  branches,  and  to 
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give  to  each  a  voice  in  the  management.  Thus,  in  Jani 
1 891,  the  form  of  organization  was  changed  and  put  upoiT 
its  present  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  the  name  "  Needle- 
work Guild  of  America  **  was  adopted.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  distances  between  city  and  city  in  our  cotmtiy, 
the  unity  of  the  work  as  it  had  already  begun,  and  its  oat 
look  for  the  future,  justified  the  name.  The  growth  of  the 
society  originating  in  Philadelphia  had,  with  one  exceptioa, 
absorbed  all  other  branches  existing  in  this  countr>%  and 
had  met  with  no  zeal  like  its  own,  so  that  new  branches 
formed  in  the  future  were  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  its 
own  effort,  not,  as  before,  sporadic  and  unconnected  exist- 
ences. It  was  only  as  the  **  Needlework  Guild  of  America  " 
extended  its  territory  that  it  learned  of  the  existence  of 
other  societies  in  our  countr}*  formed  on  Lady  Wolverton's 
plan. 

When  the  first  step  w^as  taken  to  organize  a  branch  ill 
New  York  City,  in  1890-91.  the  society'  in  Grace  Church 
was  in  vigorous  operation.  Its  members,  recognizing  the 
well-established  and  widely-extended  work  that  was  being 
done  by  the  larger  organization  on  much  the  same  lines 
on  which  they  were  working,  cordially  united  ^nth  the 
"  Needlework  Guild  of  America,"  and  their  society  is  now 
represented  in  the  New  York  branch  by  two  or  more  see* 
tions,  which  are  among  the  largest  that  it  has. 

The  unit  of  organization  is  a  group  of  five  persons— 
president,  secretary,  and  three  directors  —  each  pledged  to 
the  collection  of  twenty-two  garments  a  year.  This  num- 
ber in  a  town  or  village  (providing  all  denominations  are 
represented,  for  the  guild  is  non-sectarian,  and  must  so 
manifest  itself  at  the  outset)  constitutes  a  branch.  The 
same  organization  in  a  city  constitutes  a  section,  and  when 
ten  sections  have  been  formed  the  presidents  elect  four 
leading  officers — honorar\^  president,  president,  secretarx', 
and  treasurer  —  who  have  the  oversight  of  the  branch. 
Vice-presidents  are  not  required,  as  the  section-presidenU 
stand  in  that  relation,  but  they  may  be  added  in  a  A-illage 
branch. 
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In  October  or  November  a  meeting  is  held,  when  the 
garments  are  brought  together  and  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  of  the  officers  and  directors.  In  a  village 
branch,  directors  share  in  the  voting :  in  a  city  branch,  the 
section-presidents  form  the  committee  for  management  and 
distribution.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  economy  of 
time  and  labor  in  having  but  one  meeting  a  year. 

Each  branch  conforms  to  the  few  simple  rules  given  in 
the  leaflets,  reports  as  soon  as  organized  to  the  general 
secretary,  and  receives  from  her  the  leaflets  and  other 
papers  containing  instructions  for  carrying  on  the  work* 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  autumn  meeting,  a  state- 
ment is  sent  to  the  general  secretary,  giving  the  number  of 
garments  received  and  distributed,  and  the  names  of  officers 
and  directors  up  ti>  date,  and  this  information  is  inserted  in 
the  published  yearly  report. 

That  there  may  be  unity  of  interest  in  this  widely-spread- 
ing society,  and  that  ever^-^  branch  may  have  a  voice  in 
whatever  concerns  the  whole,  the  central  bureau  is  estab- 
lished to  legislate  fi*r  the  entire  body.  This  is  composed 
of  the  four  general  officers  of  the  guild,  the  officers  of  the 
parent  guild,  and  the  presidents  of  all  the  branches,  and 
meets  annually  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
December.  During  the  year  the  affairs  of  the  guild  are 
intrusted  to  an  executive  committee  appointed  for  the  cen- 
tral bureau,  to  which  it  reports  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Considering  the  wide  scope  of  the  guild,  its  expenses  are 
phenomenally  small.  There  are  no  salaried  officers.  One 
clerk  at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  officers  ;  an  office  of  modest 
proportions  in  a  central  location  is  the  only  other  expense, 
except  postage,  printing,  and  stationery,  but  this  is  a  large 
item.  The  branches  pay  for  such  literature  as  they  order, 
but  much  is  sent  them  gratuitously,  and  an  enormous 
amount  is  distributed  freely  for  the  development  of  the 
work. 

The  ideal  plan  for  guild  extension  is  that  each  branch 
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shall  assume  the  task  of  organizing  branches  in  its  own 
vicinity  and  wherever  the  infltience  of  its  members  may 
reach.  We  desire  to  impress  upon  our  members,  not  odv 
as  a  privilege  but  as  a  duty,  that  each  member  may  rightly 
cimsider  herself  a  deputy  from  the  central  bureau  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  guild  is  a  multiplication  of  minute  forces^ 
and  cooperation  is  our  watchword.  Under  this  s>'stem  the 
burden  will  rest  lightly  on  all,  heavily  on  none.  Thus  also 
will  it  be  impossible  for  the  work  to  suffer  decline  through 
the  failure  of  any  of  its  leaders.  Any  who  desire  to  under- 
take the  forming  of  a  branch  may  be  sure  of  the  heart}' 
cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  central  bureau.  The 
rules  are  so  few,  so  exact,  and  so  simple,  that  if  complied 
^\*ith  a  successful  organization  must  invariably  result. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  organizing  a  branch  is  to 
write  to  the  general  office,  no8  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, for  leaflets.  An  assortment  of  these  is  furnished  gra- 
tuitously to  any  one  who  will  undertake  to  establish  the 
work  wherever  she  has  influence.  In  applying  for  papers 
state  the  population  of  the  place.  A  town  of  twenty-6ve 
thousand  or  over  requires  a  different  set  from  a  sxnaUer 
one. 

The  gruild  is  a  channel  through  which  all,  of  whatever 
name,  nation  or  creed,  may  work  together  in  ^  ^nd 

only  those  who  are  in  sympathy  vnih  this  spirit  s  ad 

the  movement.  It  should  be  representative  of  the  broad 
spirit  and  best  energy  of  any  town  or  cit>'  in  which  it  is 
established. 

Each  branch  controls  the  distribution  of  the  garments  it 
collects.  They  may  be  given  to  the  needy  of  the  town,  to 
the  charities  of  its  nearest  great  city,  or  wherever  the 
officers  or  directors  choose  to  send  them. 

A  quarterly  message  is  sent  to  the  branches  throu.  / 
Altrmist  lHierthangr,Sk  magazine  devoted  to  the  excha-^-  -i^ 
news  among  widespread  philanthropic  societies. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  in  our  land  where  sue! 
an  organization  would  not  be  a  power  for  good.    It  %vill  not 
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supplant  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  work  of  any 
other  society,  but  is  so  designed  that  it  may  inuhide  and 
stinanlate  those  who,  for  many  reasons,  can  not  attend 
meetings  for  sewing,  and  for  the  large  number  in  every 
community  who  do  no  systematic  work  of  this  sort. 

The  cordiality  with  which  the  guild  is  received  and  its 
beneficence  appreciated,  is  instanced  in  the  case  of  St.  Louis, 
where  in  less  than  two  months  after  organization  four 
thousand  garments  were  collected.  Milwaukee  in  six  weeks 
after  hearing  of  it  had  over  three  thousand :  Elizabeth. 
N.  J.,  over  two  thousand  within  five  weeks  ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  the  same  time,  fifteen  hundred;  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  in 
less  than  four  weeks,  twenty-five  hundred.  All  these  with- 
out any  pressing  emergency  other  than  the  "unexagger- 
ated  statement  of  daily  happenings." 

Anxiety  has  been  expressed  lest  in  great  collections  of 
garments  gathered  by  the  Needlework  Guild,  with  so  little 
cost  or  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one,  there  might  be  a 
freedom  in  the  distribution  which  should  tend  to  pauper- 
ization. We  appreciate  this,  and  impress  caution  upon 
each  branch  in  gi%'ing  to  individuals.  There  is  little 
danger  in  making  grants  to  institutions.  A  paper  pre- 
pared to  aid  in  our  annual  distributions  is  called  *'  Inqui- 
ries to  Institutions.''  After  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the 
reason  for  making  the  inquiry,  these  questions  follow: 

First.  State  the  sex*  range  of  ages,  and  number  of  inmates  of  your 
instituLion. 

Second.  How  many  new  garments  were  received  and  distributed  by 
yon  last  year  ?     Huw  many  old  ? 

Third.  How  many  more  garments  could  have  been  used  to  advantage  ? 
(In  case  of  hospitals  include  in  this  estimate  two  warm  suits  of  under- 
clothing for  every  convalescent  leaving  yowr  care.) 

Fourth.     What  kind  of  garments  are  most  needed? 

Fifth,  Does  your  work  include  any  distribution  to  the  outdoor  poor? 
If  so,  what  proportion  ? 

These  inquiries  have  elicited  facts  concerning  the  need 
which  may  well  persuade  one  to  join  a  movement  aiming 
to  meet  that  need.     A  well-known  hospital  stated  that  not 
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one  new  garment  had  been  contributed  during  the  previow 
year,  when  eight  thousand  were  in  demand,  and  where 
there  was  no  source  of  supply  except  vuluntar>^  contribu. 
tions.  When  one  considers  that  this  is  a  statement  from 
but  one  hospital,  what  of  the  many?  It  does  not  take 
a  severe  mental  calculation  to  demonstrate  that  the  five  or 
ten  thousand  garments  in  our  indix-idual  city  ooUedioiis* 
and  the  total  ninety-five  thousand  for  the  past  year,  repre- 
sent but  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  supply  an  almost 
unlimited  demand. 

Physicians  testify  that  many  discharged  as  cured  oftco 
return  to  the  hospital  with  a  relapse,  or  some  new  form  of 
disease,  because  sent  forth  to  meet  cold  and  hardship  so 
poorly  clad.  The  guild  thus  not  only  prevents  snffering, 
but  saves  the  city  or  State  fund,  and  claims  attention  m 
account  of  its  economy  of  the  public  service.  Its  field  is 
not  confined  to  hospitals  alone.  Homes  for  destitute  diiJ- 
dren  and  the  aged,  homes  for  discharged  con\ncts,  lift- 
saving  stations,  day  nurseries,  schools  for  the  f  reed  men  — 
these  and  many  other  forms  of  beneficent  work  hive 
received  its  benefits. 

The  women  prisoners  in  a  certain  penitentiar}'  were 
found  fit  subjects  for  merciful  help  in  midwinter,  Thev 
often  entered  clad  in  summer  rags,  to  be  discharged  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  with  only  their  own  clothing  returoed. 
Several  have  been  reclaimed  afterward  by  this  interest 
shown  in  them  by  their  fellow-women.  It  has  been  said  to 
this  connection  more  than  once  that  *"  the  line  between  ^ 
respectable  poverty  and  pauperism  is  the  clothes-line,"        H 

It  is  estimated  that  in  New  York  City  two  hxmdred  ~ 
thousand  garments  would  barely  supply  present  necessity,  ^J 
and  the  president  of  the  Chicago  branch  has  said  this  city  ^ 
could  use  judiciously  an  equal  number. 

The  guild  is  now  established  in  twenty-two  States  and  in 
almost  all  <if  the  principal  cities.  We  are  unable  to  fort- 
cast  its  future.  Our  constitution  already  provides  for  State 
secretaries.     Whether  any  more  complex  organization  than 
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the  present  will  become  a  necessity  for  a  society  having  but 
one  department  of  work  and  requiring  but  one  meeting  a 
year,  we  can  not  tell. 

The  Anti-Vivisection  Society  — Report  by  Mrs.  Fair- 
child-Allen  of  England. 

The  first  organized  movement  against  vivisection  occurred 
at  Florence,  Italy,  in  the  latter  part  of  1 863,  when  public 
attention  was  called  to  the  doings  of  Professor  Schiff,  whose 
name  frequently  appears  as  one  of  the  most  infamous  and 
reckless  experimenters  of  the  world.  No  persecution  or 
prosecution  was  attempted  at  the  outset.  A  memorial  was, 
however,  presented  to  him,  urging  greater  moderation. 
Schiff  scoffed  at  this  memorial,  denied  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
and  proceeded  with  his  work  until  1877,  when,  through  the 
revival  of  the  agitation  by  the  devoted  Countess  Baldelli, 
he  returned  to  Geneva.  There  he  doubtless  followed  his 
**  profession  '*  until  his  death. 

'*  The  Handbook  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory/'  pub- 
lished in  1873,  had,  in  the  meantime,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  England  to  the  extension  of  the  practice 
of  vivisection  in  that  country,  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  prosecuted  the  Norwich 
experimenters.  During  that  same  year  a  memorial  urging 
immediate  efforts  for  the  legal  restriction  of  vivisection  was 
drawn  up  by  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  and  extensively 
circulated,  receiving  many  hundreds  of  signatures.  This 
was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  restriction  bills  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  but  the  Royal  Society  not  being 
unanimous  in  regard  to  action  upon  this  matter,  both  bills 
were  subsequently  withdrawn. 

In  February,  1875,  the  first  society  in  the  world  for  the 
abolition  of  vivisection  was  formed  in  London  by  Mr. 
Jesse.  In  November  following.  Dr.  George  Hoggan  and 
Miss  Cobbe,  knowing  the  demand  for  abolition  to  be  prac- 
tically useless  at  that  time,  resolved  to  found  a  society  "  to 
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obtain  the  utmost  possible  protection  for  animaln  liable  to 
vivisection/*  This  was  accomplished  in  the  earlv  part  of 
1876,  and  was  followed  by  similar  organizations  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  until  now  there 
are  fifty  societies  in  the  Old  \V«]»rld  and  two  in  America; 
among  them  the  great  German  League  for  the  Preventioo 
of  Scientific  Animal  Torture,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Irish, 
the  Scottish,  the  London,  the  French,  the  Swiss,  the  St 
Petersburg,  the  Dresden,  the  Friends',  the  Netherlands' 
anti-vivisection  leagues ;  anti-vivisection  societies  at  Cardiff, 
Wales,  and  at  Bombay,  India,  and  the  Humanitarian  League 
in  London. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Victoria  Street  Society  a  bill 
for  the  restriction  of  vivisection  received  the  n:»yal  sigiu- 
ture  and  became  an  act,  August  r>,  1S76.  This  bill  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  the  opponents  of  vi\Tsection,  being 
deemed  entirely  insofficieuL  As  time  passed  th^  fears 
were  realized.  The  abuses  connected  with  the  prKtke 
continued  folly  as  aggravated  as  before,  and  now  all  the 
societies  not  content  with  half-way  measures  are  deman<fiag 
unconditional  abolition.  They  are  officered  and  su| 
financially  by  some  of  the  noblest  of  names,  ini 
church  dignitaries  and  royalty,  and  many  of  them 
steadily  issuing  series  of  publications,  which  arc  being 
widely  disseminated  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

The  American  Anti- Vivisection  Society  was  foonded  al 
Phil»delphia  in  18^5,  first  for  restriction,  but  later  it 
declared  for  abolition.  A  bill  for  the  prohibititm  of  das 
demonstratiaa  passed  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  a  ^oft 
time  since,  but  was  lost  in  tiie  Hoose.  The  aociety>  bow- 
e\*er.  is  undaunted,  and  b  woridng  with  lesewed  vigor 
toward  its  object. 

The  anti-vivisectioiusts  beliere*  first,  thai  no  poetical 
Tili»  has  accrued  to  the  htmiafi  race  throi^h  experrmeots 
ispaa  tiviag  annnals ;  second,  that  if  there  has*  the  practkg 
ts  UBJttstifiable;  third,  that  the  debasing  effect  ot  the 
practice  of  craeltj  ixpctt  defenseless  creatBres  lir 
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outweighs  in  its  evil  effects  the  good  that  is  claimed  for  it 
by  medical  scientists ;  and  they  can  not  comprehend  the 
necessity  for  repeating  before  classes  of  medical  students 
painful  experiments,  the  results  of  which  have  already 
been  made  known.  They  believe  also  that  as  other  great 
wrongs,  which  seemed  as  firmly  rooted  as  this,  have  been 
suppressed,  so  will  vivisection  be  abolished,  and  once  again 
will  the  world  witness  the  triumph  of  the  higher  humanity. 

Die  Jugendschutz-^  Report  by  Hanna  Bieber-Buehm 

OF  Germany. 

I  stand  before  you  as  the  president  of  the  association 
Jugendschutz  in  Berlin,  which  means,  in  English,  protec- 
tion to  young  people  from  the  danger  of  impurity,  which 
destroys  the  happiness  and  health  of  mankind. 

The  practical  part  of  our  work  is  to  provide  homes  for 
honest  young  girls  without  means  of  making  a  Hving,  and 
without  any  one  to  support  them.  We  make  no  discrimina- 
tion among  religions  in  the  Jugendschutz,  but  teach  girls 
to  understand  that  the  essential  is  the  same  in  all  religions, 
namely,  to  be  good.  Another  purpose  of  the  Jugendschutz 
is  to  show  to  everybody  the  fearful  dangers  which  are 
threatening  the  happiness  and  health  of  our  families. 
Surely  there  is  no  mother  in  any  country  of  the  w^orld  who 
is  not  glad  to  see  her  daughter  married.  But  do  these 
mothers  consider  how  many  of  their  daughters  when 
married  suffer  from  illness  and  disappointment  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  young  men  live 
impure  and  vicious  lives  before  they  marry?  Famous  pro- 
fessors of  medicine — ^  for  instance,  Nnggerath  and  Ricord 
—  assert  that  eighty  per  cent  of  young  men  who  lead 
impure  lives  are  infected  with  gonorrhea  and  syphilis 
by  those  unfortunate  girls  who,  with  the  permission  of  the 
government,  are  submitted  to  the  most  infamous  and  degrad- 
ing  prostitution.  These  contagious  diseases,  which  are  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous  and  fearful  in  their  destruc- 
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tion  than  the  cholera  (as  we  are  told  by  Professor  Pehlman, 
in  Bonn,  and  othersK  are  incurable^  and  are  follciwe  " 

times,  even   after  many   years   have  passed,  by  u; 

abscesses,  rotting  off  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  blind- 
ness, drying-  up  of  the  marrow,  madness,  etc.  The  famoo* 
Professor  Schroeder  of  Berlin  gave  us  the  assurance  ihai 
most  of  the  attacks  of  illness  among  women  are  the  results 
of  the  former  \'icious  living  of  their  husbands,  the  family 
doctor  concealing  always  this  fact  in  order  not  lo  distaii) 
"conjugal  peace.**  as  they  call  it.  The  same  authority 
traces  back  directly  to  hereditary'  syphilis  all  nervous  dis- 
eases of  children,  cramps,  imbecility,  dropsy  of  the  head, 
disease  of  the  spine,  and  scrofula.  Even  more  serioiis  than 
syphilis  is  gonorrhea,  because  this  illness  has  nut  hctri 
regarded  as  dangerous,  and,  therefore,  has  not  been  treated 
so  much.  Doctor  Noggerath  of  New  York  showed,  in  1S72, 
the  danger  of  this  malady.  He  states  that  the  malady 
incurable,  and  always,  ev^en  if  seemingly  cured,  infects  the 
wife.  The  truth  of  his  statement  is  confirmed  bv  manv 
famous  physicians,  as  Henning,  Lenger,  Gusserow,  ilaitin, 
Fritsch,  Hegar,  Schwarz,  McDonald,  Lavvson,  Schrocdcir 
Olschansen,  Kraft-Eling,  Ribbing,  and  Torrel. 

We  ask  with  astonishment,  how  can  it  be  possible  that 
nevertheless  so  many  ph\^icians  degrade  themselves  bvH 
aiding  unconscientious  men  in  the  work  of  making  tbo^H 
sands  of  wives  miserable  ?     Is  it  not  time  to  lift  the  ethical 
lev^el  of  the  profession  ? 

Will  such  explanations  not  induce  even  the  most  phleg- 
matic of  mothers  to  consider  whether  she  has  been  a  good 
protectress  of  her  family?  Professor  Ribbing  says  that 
only  a  woman  who  knows  what  prostitution  is  understands 
the  danger  eventually  to  be  feared  from  a  husband  whose 
moral  purity  is  stained,  whose  health  is  destroyed,  whiiseM 
manners  are  coarse,  whose  faithfulness  can  not  be  trusted,^ 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  ruined ;  she  knoi»'S  that  her  chil 
dren  will  inherit  diseases  and  sexual  concupiscence,  St« 
must  furthermore  fear  as  a  consequence  of  prostitul 
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many  dangers  and  temptations  for  her  sons,  and  the  most 
cruel  disappointments  and  sufferings  for  her  daughters. 

Is  it  not  the  greatest  nonsense  for  people  to  pretend  that 
prostitution  is  a  protection  to  honest  women  ?  It  is  false 
that  prostitution  is  a  "  necessary  evil,"  and  must  be  toler- 
ated in  order  to  satisfy  the  instinct  of  propagation  in  men. 
We  demand  herewith  that  education  and  self-control  shall 
be  applied  to  the  instinct  of  propagation.  Mankind  must  no 
longer  be  injured  by  this  instinct,  which  up  to  date  has  been 
nursed  and  increased  enormously  in  an  artificial  way,  by 
means  of  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  by  consuming  too  much 
meat,  by  reading  equivocal  books,  by  visiting  frivolous  spec- 
tacles and  public  houses.  This  demand  agrees  perfectly 
with  that  of  hygiene,  which  prescribes  an  absolutely  pure 
life  for  men  and  women  before  marriage,  and  absolute  faith- 
fulness during  marriage,  as  the  only  possible  assurance  of 
health.  Professor  Kraft-Eling  says:  '*  A  large  number  of 
young  men  of  normal  constitutions  do  desist  from  contenting 
their  instinct  of  propagation  without  injuring  themselves 
thereby."  Osterlin  reports  :  "  Self-control  can  protect  from 
misfortune  if  based  on  fine  moral  sentiment,  on  pure  sense, 
proper  judgment  and  education,  and  if  supported  by  a  proper 
method  of  living  and  pure  moral  surroundings."  Lionel 
Reale  of  King's  College  in  London  says :  "It  can  not  be 
taught  too  impressively  that  the  most  rigid  abstemiousness 
and  purity  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  physiology,  and 
that  yielding  to  the  wishes  and  desires  can  not  be  justified 
by  the  physiological  more  than  by  the  moral  or  religious 
nature."  Professor  Ribbing  assures  us  that  during  his 
practice  of  twenty-nine  years  he  did  not  find  anybody  who 
claimed  that  it  was  impossible  to  control  this  instinct.  Acton 
declares  in  his  famous  chapter  on  '*  Continence  and  Incon- 
tinence," that  total  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  can 
be  practiced  by  young  unmarried  men  without  danger  to 
their  health."  The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Christiana,  in  1 887,  asserted  that,  "  The  opinion  that  a  pure 
life  and  sexual  continence  are  working  injury  to  the  health 
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of  mankind  is  a  g^reat  mistake.  About  this  we  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  We  do  not  know  of  any  disease  or  debiHty 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  pure  moral  life." 

We  must  use  all  our  energy  to  reach  a  better  moral  edu- 
cation  for  both  sexes,  but  all  of  this  labor  will  be  of  oo 
avail  so  long  as  we  are  governed  by  laws  whick.  as  far  as 
impurity  is  concerned,  stand  on  the  side  of  the  wicked.  Sa 
long  as  any  higher  and  bolder  vocation  is  closed  against 
women,  and  the  most  uncleanl}-  and  injurious  trade  of  piti6> 
litution  is  allowed,  no  moral  education  will  be  of  avaiL  If 
women  had  a  seat  in  our  parliament  these  shameful  laws, 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  all  the  people  of  the  world,  never 
would  have  existed.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case  we  must  do 
for  the  present  what  we  are  able  to  da. 
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The  Roval  British  Ncrses*  Assoclvtion  —  Report 
Mrs.  Bedfort*  Fem^ick  of  England. 

The  English  nation  will  look  back  to  the  years  i854-i^>S 
as  the  beginning  of  the  changes  in  trained  ntirsing ;  before 
that  time  our  hc^pitals  were  worked  primarily  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  who  had  but  little  theoretical  knowledge  of 
hospital  duties.  The  nursing  of  the  sick  was  handed  a^cr 
to  women  of  the  very  lowest  t^^-pe.  women  who  could  get  no 
oUier  work  to  do»  the  most  demoraliied  of  our  sex.  The 
portraits  drawn  by  EHckens  of  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy  Pr^ 
were  taken,  I  believe,  from  life. 

The  abtises  in  our  hospitals  called  forth  a  better  class  of       i 
workers.     Ctiltured  women  some  years  ago  began  to  tmder-  ^M 
take  the  work,  but  it  was  found  vety  afdootts :  the  food  was  " 
had,  the  hours  were  long,  and  the  composuooship  was  de- 
moralixing.    Otit  of  this  s^-stem  the  regulations  which  are 
enfofced  to-day  aiost^  and  ooly  women  of  educatioii,  culture. 
mikd  tbe  best  phy^cal  and  intellectual  endowment  are  ac^ 
cepted.    I  coay  say  that  in  one  of  the  largest  Lotidoo  hospitals 
one  fhowiSiTHi  six  hundred  applicatioosare  now  received  from 
educated  wrvmen  to  fill  from  sixty  to  seventy 
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The  Royal  British  Nurses'  Association  is  composed  only 
of  medical  men  and  nurses,  and  was  formed  in  order  to 
unite  all  qualified  British  nurses  in  the  membership  of  a 
recognized  profession,  to  provide  for  their  re^stration  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  evidence 
of  their  having  received  systematic  training,  and  to  aSvSo- 
ciate  them  for  their  mutual  help  and  protection,  and  for  the 
advancement,  in  every  way,  of  their  professional  work. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  point  out  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  cooperation.  Nurses,  when  they  decide  to  combine, 
only  follow  the  example  shown  by  nearly  every  other 
profession,  handicraft,  and  trade  in  which  men  are  now 
engaged,  but  they  make  almost  a  new  departure,  so  far  as 
professional  women  are  concerned,  and  for  this  reason  their 
union  acquired  the  greater  significance.  The  progress  of 
the  association  has  been  curiously  watched  in  this  and  other 
countries,  as  illustrative  of  an  experiment  which,  if  success- 
ful, might  have  far-reaching  effects  in  the  encouragement 
of  cooperation  among  women  employed  in  other  spheres  of 
life.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  progress  of  the  associa- 
tion hitherto  has  been  more  satisfactory^  than  could  have 
been  at  first  anticipated.  In  four  years  it  has  been  joined 
by  more  than  three  thousand  nurses,  and  although  many 
have  died,  and  more  have  for  various  reasons  resigned,  it 
now  has  more  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  members. 

The  first  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
association  was  the  most  important  question  of  the  registra- 
tion of  trained  nurses.  The  practice  of  enrolling  upon  a 
general  register  the  names  of  the  members  of  any  skilled 
calling  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  persons  who 
assume  the  same  title  without  any  justification,  is  of  admit- 
ted utility  and  public  benefit,  and  the  principle  of  registra- 
tion  has  frequently  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  It  was^ 
and  imhappily  still  is,  notorious  that  grave  necessity  exists 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  not  only  against  ignorant 
women  terming  themselves  nurses,  but  also  against  well- 
trained  workers  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  entirely 
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unworthy  of  trust  by  drunkenness,  or  by  the  commission  «l 
various  grave  offenses  and  crimes.     In  other  professions 
means  exist  whereby  such  discreditable  characters  can  be 
removed  from  the  recognized  ranks  of  the  calling,  and  nnrses 
ver}'  fairly  ask  that  similar  powers  shall  be  provided  in  order 
that  their  profession  may  be  cleared  of  persons  who  disgrace 
it.     After  considerable  discussion  at  meetings  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  countr>%  and  after  most  careful  cx>nsidera^< 
tion.  the  association  applied  first  to  the  General  Medical 
Council,  and  then  to  all  the  large  hospitals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  train  nurses,  asking  each,  the  former  sepcu 
rately  and  the  latter  collectively,  to  undertake  the  work  of 
registration.    The  General  Medical  Council  declined  to  do 
so,  chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  no  power  to  under- 
take such  a  scheme.     With  a  few  exceptions  the  h«xspitals] 
also  declined,  the  majority  of  their  governing  lx>dies  being 
of  opinion  that  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  control  nnrsesj 
who  were  not  in  their  service.     The  association,  in  default 
of  all  other  help,  therefore,  undertook  the  work  itself.    It 
appointed  a  very  influential  and  representative  registiatioafl 
board,  and  opened  a  register  of  trained  nurses,  offering  for 
the  first  six  months,  as  a  period  of  grace,  to  enroll  thc^ 
names  of  all  who  could  prove  that  they  had  been  in  attend^fl 
ance  ui>on  the  sick  for  at  least  three  years,  and  that  they 
were  of  unexceptionable  character.    Since  June  30,  189a 
every  candidate  for  registration  has  been  required  to  provt 
that  she  has  had  three  years*  hospital  work  and  experienc 
The  most  careful  inquiries  are  made  into  each  applicant' 
character  and  work,  and  the  board  has  the  power  to  remove] 
from  the  register  the  name  of  any  nurse  who  shall,  aftei 
full  inquiries,  be  considered  by  the  board  to  be  unworthy 
remain  thereon. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to  medical  men,  nurses 
hospitals,  and   the   public  are  ver>^  great.     The   registei 
being  published  annually,  doctors  are  able  to  learn  at  & 
glance  when  and  where  any  registered  nurse  received  her 
hospital  education :  whether,  in  fact,  she  has  had  special 
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experience  or  not  in  the  cases  for  which  she  is  needed. 
Trained  nurses  are  distinguished  for  the  first  time  from 
women  who  assume  that  title  without  being  in  any  way 
entitled  to  do  so,  and  from  those  who  bring  discredit  upon 
nurses  as  a  body.  Hospitals  which  were  fomierly  power- 
less to  protect  the  public  against  women  who  forge  or  steal 
their  certificates,  or  against  nurses  whom  they  have  trained, 
or  perhaps  even  certificated,  but  who  afterward  proved 
unworthy,  are  now  protected  to  some  extent  against  the 
discredit  which  such  persons  reflect  upon  them.  And  the 
public  is  benefited  most,  because,  by  demanding  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  they  can  now  be  protected  as  never  before 
against  the  many  dangers  to  life  and  property''  which 
ignorant  or  untrustworthy  nurses  can  cause. 

Beyond  this  important  work,  however,  the  association 
seeks  in  various  ways  to  help  nurses.  It  has  established  a 
benevolent  fund  from  which  pecuniar^'-  assistance  is  given 
to  members  of  at  least  two  years*  standing  who  are  in  need 
of  such  aid.  Pensions  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  each  have 
been  established  for  members  of  not  less  than  three  years' 
standing,  who  are  past  work  and  without  sufficient  means 
of  subsistence.  In  time  it  is  hoped  that  this  department 
will  grow  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  nurses  in  times  of 
adversity,  sickness,  or  old  age.  The  association  holds  six 
meetings  during  each  winter  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  papers  on  nursing  subjects,  a  conversazione  in  Decem- 
ber in  London,  and  the  annual  meeting  in  July  in  a  pro- 
vincial town.  At  the  offices  there  is  a  reading-room  and 
librar)-  for  the  use  of  members,  and  a  list  of  vacant  appoint- 
ments is  also  kept,  The  Nursrs  Jtyurnai  is  sent,  post  free, 
to  ever}^  member  once  a  quarter.  In  various  other  ways 
now  it  benefits  nurses,  and  by  still  other  methods,  as  time 
goes  on,  it  will  be  able  to  advance  their  interests,  In  short, 
the  Royal  British  Nurses*  Association  can  claim  that,  with 
nearly  three  thousand  members  all  over  the  world  *  and  with 
its  record  of  accomplished  work,  its  existence  has  been 
already  more  than  justified. 
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OF  no  other  subordinate  Congresses  were  the  managirfs 
more  painstaking  in  the  preparation  of  their  respect- 
ive programmes  than  were  the  committees  charged 
with  the  control  of  the  Department  Congresses  here  repre- 
sented. The  report  of  the  Department  Congress  of  the 
Bastem  Star,  so  carefully  prepared  and  so  genercmsl\ 
by  ^Irs,  Lorraine  J,  Pitkin,  merits  special  mention. 

In  numbers  and  in  public  influence  the  four  organizati< 
herein  reported  are  among  the  strongest  in  the  coimtr\'. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  the  last  pages  of  this  historical 
i€sum^  shall  be  filled  with  the  last  utterance  of  the  Coir 
gress.  Therefore,  the  address  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Ave 
is  here  reproduced.  It  sen*es  to  bind  the  sub«;rdma 
Congresses  to  the  main  C< ingress:  it  seems  not  an  echo 
a  dear  prokmgation  of  the  key-note  of  the  great 
the  greatest  significance  of  which  lies  in  its  recogn 
the  fact  that  harmony  is  greater  than  melody :  that 
merely  is  the  whole  greater  than  any  of  its  piarts,  but  that 
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a  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  inasmuch 
as  to  the  aggregated  life  of  all  its  parts  it  adds  its  o^vn 
vitality.— [The  Editor.] 


The  Legal  axd  Political  Status  of  Woman  in  Utah 
—  Address  bv  Emilv  S.  Richards  of  Utah. 

The  legal  age  of  woman  in  Utah  is  eighteen  years.  She 
possesses  all  the  property  rights  enjoyed  by  man.  She  is 
not  only  his  equal  in  this  respect,  but,  if  a  married  woman, 
she  enjoys  a  marked  advantage  over  her  husband  ;  she  not 
only  has  power  to  possess  property  in  her  own  right,  which 
she  can  control  and  dispose  of  without  consulting  her  hus- 
band, but  she  also  has  a  dower  right  in  his  real  property. 
All  women  of  legal  age,  whether  married  or  single,  have 
the  same  right  as  men  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  all 
kinds  of  property. 

As  early  as  1 872  the  territorial  Legislature  provided  that 
all  property  owned  by  either  spouse  before  marriage,  or 
acquired  afterward  by  purchase,  gift,  bequest,  devise,  or 
descent,  with  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  was  the 
separate  property  of  that  spouse  by  whom  the  same  was 
owned  or  acquired,  and  that  separate  property  so  owned  or 
acquired  might  be  held,  managed,  controlled,  transferred, 
and  in  any  manner  disposed  of  by  the  spouse  so  owning  or 
acquiring  it,  without  any  restriction  or  limitation  by  reason 
of  marriage.  The  law  also  gave  women  the  right  to  sue 
and  be  sued.  Under  this  statute  a  great  many  women 
have  acquired  and  held  title  to  property  in  their  own  right, 
and  the  percentage  of  such  property  owners  is  large  as 
compared  with  that  in  other  States  and  Territories. 

The  causes  for  divorce  in  Utah  are  similar  to  those  in 
most  vStates  in  the  Union,  and  apply  equally  to  men  and 
women.  An  actual  residence  of  one  year  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  is  necessary  to  give  the  court 
jurisdiction.     Children  that  have  attained  the  age  of  ten 
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sound  mine 
eir  parents 


ive  the  privilege  of  ekeu 
ing  to  which  of  their  parents  they  will  attach  themselv«. 
Neither  party  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  a  child  as^  of 
right,  but,  other  things  being  equal,  if  the  child  is  a  girl  or 
of  tender  years  it  shall  be  given  to  the  mother.  In  all 
cases  the  court  makes  an  equitable  distribution  of  tht 
property  of  the  parties,  and  pro^-ides  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  wife  and  children. 

From  iS/O  to  1887  women  voted  and  held  offices  in  UtaL 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  ;Miss  Ida  lone  Cook,  who  is  imA 
unknown  in  educational  circles  in  Chicago,  was  elected  and 
served  as  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  Cache  Cooaty, 
Several  women  served  as  notaries  public,  and  we  have  a 
number  of  practiciiig  attorneys  who  are  women. 

Woman  suffrage  was  conferred  by  an  act  of  the  legisl^ 
tive  assembly  in  1870.  The  law  provided  that  every  womaa 
of  the  ^1^  of  twenty-ooe  >-ears^  bom  or  natniBlized  in  the 
Cnitcd  States^  or  who  was  the  wife,  widow  or  dai^ter  of 
a  native-bom  or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  Stales; 
who  had  resided  in  the  Territory  six  months  next  preced- 
ing any  general  or  special  election,  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  electiofL.  This  privilege  was  taken  away  by 
act  ofCoogiress  in  iSS^. 

Though  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  rest  rre 
ftmacliise,  they  have  thus  far  been  unavailing,  as  Cungrtrss 
has  the  exclusive  power  to  chaise  the  law.  The  sentiment 
in  tbe  Territofj  favoring  woman  suffiage  is  believed  to 
be  as  strao^  novas  when  wc  were  enfran^dsed^  and  it  may 
be  coafideatly^  predicted  thai  what  tbe  local  govemmen: 
regains  tbe  powr r  to  do  so,  ■taam  will  be  restov^  to  their 
poIitnJ  ligtils  a2id  pri  vikgcsL 

Soda&T,  women  enjoy  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  men. 
All  onr  edncadooal  inatilBtians  are  open  to  them.  They 
to  practice  law,  medicuse.  and  all  the  other 
They  nns  at  Hberty  to  pnench  tlie  gospel,  speak 
aft  pnthfc  gatherings,  visit  the  sick,  and  officiate  at  funeraK 

areoocapted  by  them,  sod 
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all  the  walks  of  life  are  open  to  them.  Some  are  engaged 
in  business  for  themselves ;  others,  without  opposition  or 
prejudice,  occupy  places  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  typewriters, 
typesetters,  bookbinders,  factory  operatives,  telephone  and 
telegraph  operators,  photographers,  and  other  suitable  posi- 
tions, in  many  of  which  they  are  taking  the  place  of  men. 
The  influence  of  woman  is  fully  recognized.  Her  coop- 
eration is  sought  in  nearly  all  undertakings  of  a  public, 
political,  or  social  character,  and  in  whatever  direction  her 
energies  have  been  employed  her  attainments  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  men.  The  eflForts  and  achievements 
of  our  women  are  appreciated  by  the  men,  who  give  them 
every  encouragement  and  assistance  in  their  various  enter- 
prises. 

Response  to  an  Address  of  Welcome  —  Bv  Mrs.  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  response  to  the  cordial  invitation  extended  by  the 
World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary,  we  are  present  to-day  representing  three  thou- 
sand of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  a 
national  organization  founded  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

It  has  been  founded,  as  has  been  well  said,  upon  a  senti- 
ment,  the  sentiment  that  cherishes  and  holds  in  sacred 
reverence  the  traditions,  faith,  and  achievements  of  our 
revolutionary  fathers. 

It  is  therefore  with  both  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  greet 
for  the  first  time,  and  under  these  most  pleasing  and  inspir- 
ing circumstances,  so  large  and  representative  a  gathering 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

As  lineal  descendants  of  the  men  and  women  who,  for  the 
sake  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  faced  undismayed  the 
dangers  of  the  primeval  forest  and  turned  not  back  from 
the  perils  of  an  inhospitable  shore  and  an  unfriendly  race, 
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it  is  eminently  meet  that  yon  have  gathered  in  thb  x 
historic  hall  and  add  yotir  voice  lo  the  general  rejoicing  oa 
this  natal  day. 

To  the  great  discoverer  whose  genius  and  courage  opened 
the  portals  through  which  our  fathers  passed  into  an  inbcr- 
itance  in  this  fair  and  fertile  land,  we  accord  all  honor. 

However,  as  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  we 
are  bound  by  stronger  ties  to  the  brave  men  and  heroic 
women  who,  by  their  valor  and  patient  endurance,  achieved 
American  independence,  and  made  possible  for  us  these 
sheltered  homes  and  all  the  grand  possibilities  which  now 
lie  within  the  reach  of  the  women  of  this  century.  How 
Erm  their  purpose  and  how  faithftil  the  performance,  his- 
torian and  poet  have  \'ied  to  telL 

Just  now  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened^  and  middle^ 
aged  men  and  women»  no  less  than  the  lads  and  lansies.  are 
turning  to  moldy  tomes  and  neglected  tombs  to  leam  what 
deed  of  chivalry-  performed  by  a  forgotten  ancestor  entitle* 
them  to  honorable  enrollment  among  the  Sons  or  Dat^d>- 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution.  ^^H 

It  is  well  that  in  the  mad  rush  of  modem  American  lo^^^ 
we  can  pause  and  ask  from  whom  and  whence  came  the 
mighty  powers  which  ha^-e  stirred  the  nations  and  have 
placed  America  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth? 

With  a  new  Liberty  Bell  soon  to  be  sprung  into  exxstenoe 
by  the  magic  tfmch  of  the  fair  hand  of  the  mistress  of  the 
\\*hite  House,  and  then  to  speed  upon  its  missiorQ  of  pro- 
claiming liberty  to  the  world ;  with  the  bright  prospect  rfl 
1  continental  hall  or  home  —  whether  to  be  shared  with  the 
Sons  or  not  I  am  not  advised  —  and  the  still  higher  ambi- 
tion of  assisting  in  establishing  a  University  of  the  United 
^'.ates  in  compliance  ^rith  Washington's  farewell  suggcs- 
i.oa.  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  every 
mcentive  to  earnest  endeavor,  and  I  believe  a  few  years  will 
see  the  fullest  realization  of  their  aspiration. 

May  I  add  one  thought  in  closing.    In  all  that  yon  nnder- 
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take,  in  all  that  you  do,  **  think  of  your  forefathers ;  think 
of  your  posterity." 

The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  — Address  by  Kate  Brownlee  Sher- 
WOOD  OF  Ohio. 

The  first  essential  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  is  frater- 
nity—  the  fraternity  of  loyalty  which  knows  the  flag, 
reverences  its  defenders,  and  cherishes  the  memor}'  of 
their  heroic  deeds. 

The  second  essential  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  is 
charity — "  Charity  toward  all,  and  malice  to  none,"  in  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Especially  do  they  assist  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  such  other  Union  vet- 
erans  as  need  their  help  and  protection.  They  give  need- 
ful aid  to  their  widows  and  orphans,  finding  them  homes 
and  employment. 

The  third  essential  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  is 
loyalty,  and  upon  this  their  fraternity  is  based.  It  is  the 
loyalty  which  has  its  root  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence itself,  enjoining  all  members  to  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  inculcation  of  the  love  of 
liberty  and  country  in  the  hearts  of  their  children,  and  to 
encourage  the  spread  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all. 
Loyalty  and  correct  deportment  are  the  sole  qualifications 
for  membership  in  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  and  its  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  members  include  women 
of  every  race  and  nationality  within  the  L'^nion. 

It  is  with  honorable  pride  that  we  claim  to  be  the  direct 
heritors  of  the  first  national  association  of  women  in  the 
United  States,  organized  in  1861,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society,  to  render  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Union 
soldiers  engaged  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  —  a  society 
which  taught  American  women  the  power  of  organization. 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers,  April  15,  1861,  enlisted  the 
women  with  the  men. 
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The  loyal  women  of  America  fought  as  great  battles  and 
won  as  signal  victories  in  1861-65  as  did  the  Army  of  ihc  m 
Potomac  beating  at  the  gates  of  Richmond,  or  Shenuan'*  ™ 
army  thimdering  its  way  from  Lookout  ^lountaiu  to  the 
sea.  The  work  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  finding 
expression  through  the  Sanitan'  Commission,  was  many 
sided. 

Untried  and  without  experience,  without  capital  and  fl 
without  credit,  women  projected  their  enterprises,  and  they  ™ 
counted  their  profits  by  the  millions.  The  darker  the 
hotirs  the  brighter  their  hope ;  the  greater  the  needs  tbej 
swifter  the  response. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitar)*  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton. Abraham  Lincoln  said  :   **  I  am  not  accustomed  to  iht 
language  of  eulog>^  I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  pa>inj 
compliments  to  women,  but  I  must  say  that  if  all  that 
been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  thi 
world  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  w» 
America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice  for  their 
in  this  war." 

April  6.  1866,  the  year  following  the  war.  the  Grand  A 
of  the   Republic  was  organized,  and  as  the  order  spi 
local  aid  societies  of  w^omen  were  organized  as  auxiliaries.] 
Three   years  later  the    first  Woman's   Relief  Corps 
organized  by  the  soldiers  of  Portland.  Maine.     Like 
eties  were  instituted  elsewhere  in  New  England*  nearly 
opening  their  doors  to  all  loyal  women,  and  in  1871  Mas: 
chusetts  organized  a  State  department,  other  New  England 
States  following.     In  Ohio  and  other  Western  States  ak 
societies  were  formed,  as  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  felt  Xhi 
need  of  woman's  work. 

In  July,  1883,  following  a  call  from  Commander-in-Chi 
Paul  Van  Derv^oost,  by  authority  of  the  Fifteenth  Anni 
Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  representatives  of  the  \^ari< 
women *s   organizations,  east   and    west^   met   at    Denvei 
Col.,  in  connection  with  the  Seventeenth  National  Encamp- 
ment, and   formed  a  national  association   known   as  the 
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**  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Auxiliary  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic."  Fifty-six  women  became  charter  members. 
This  great  Columbian  year  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  has 
a  total  membership  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand, 
divided  into  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  corps 
in  thirty-five  States  and  Territories,  and  has  raised  and 
expended  in  relief  a  cash  aggregate  of  nearly  one  million 
dollars. 

The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  has  assisted  largely,  through 
petition  and  direct  influence,  in  securing  just  pension  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  Union  Soldiers,  their  widows  and 
orphans ;  and  alone  and  unaided  secured  the  passage  by  the 
fifty-third  Congress  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  army 
nurses,  after  eight  years  of  unflagging  work.  They  have 
built  and  are  carrying  on  the  National  Relief  Corps  Home 
at  Geneva,  Ohio,  for  soldiers'  widows,  mothers,  and  army 
nurses,  and  dependent  soldiers  and  their  wives.  They  have 
built,  by  States  or  departments,  the  Memorial  Home  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Evergreen  Home  in  California,  and  the 
Woman's  Annex  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Michigan.  They 
contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  in 
Massachusetts,  and  are  furnishing  hospital  comforts,  books, 
and  pictures  to  the  Soldiers'  Homes  and  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Homes  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Washington, 
California,  and  other  States. 

Systematic,  concerted  movement  in  connection  with 
school  authorities  in  this  line  of  patriotic,  educational 
work  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
which  promises  to  be  a  fixed  propaganda  for  the  dis- 
semination of  republican  principles  underlying  our  free 
government. 

With  our  large  influx  of  illiterate  and  ignorant  for- 
eigners, and  the  rapid  enrollment  of  their  children  in  our 
public  schools,  the  momentous  issues  hanging  upon  a  move- 
ment like  this  are  readily  seen.  Though  the  first  aims  of 
the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  are  defined  in  its  auxiliaryship 
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to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  yet  iu  platform  is  so 
broad  that  the  organization  will  be  perpetuated  long  after 
the  last  veteran  of  the  Union  has  answered  to  the 
roll-call. 
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The  Eastern  Star,  Its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Dexelof- 
MENT  — Address  by  Mary  C.  Snedden  of  Missouri. 

Certain  landmarks  or  laws  in  Masonry  were  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  and  from  generation  to  generation,  no  one 
knowing  whence  they  originated  and  no  one  having  ihc 
right  to  alter  or  change ;  but  all  Masons  were  bound  to 
obey  them.  Among  these  landmarks  we  find  that  so 
woman  may  become   a  member  of  the   craft. 

How,  then,  came  women  to  be  associated  with  this  exclti- 
sive  brotherhood  of  masons?  And  what  is  the  relationship 
existing  betw^een  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star? 

The  changes  in  the  intellectual  relations  of  men  andfl 
women  that  have  come  with  this  generation  have  had  their  " 
influence  even  in  this  ancient  order,  and  have  made  our 
order  possible.  Ever>'  age  has  its  John  the  Baptist.  Such  I 
a  one  was  Robert  Morris,  the  founder  of  the  American 
Rite  of  Adoptive  Masonr\\  Robert  Morris  was  tnade  * 
Mason  in  1 846,  and  at  once  became  so  intensely  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  its  symbolic  teachings  that  his  whole  life  was 
gi\^n  up  to  the  study  of  Masonr\'.  He  married,  and  his 
desire  was  that  his  wife  should  go  with  him  in  these  paths] 
of  beautv.  In  their  studies  and  researches  thev  found 
many  side  degrees,  where  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  Mason 
was  given  some  sign  and  password  whereby  she  might 
make  herself  known  to  a  Mason  if  in  distress. 

The  idea  grew  with  him,  and  from  1850  to  1855  be  com- 
municated to  Masons  and  their  women  relatives  five  degrees 
mud  called  them  the  Eastern  Star.  These  degrees  were 
bused  on  an  old  French  rite.    No  organizations  were  formed 
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'It  was  simply  a  social  degree  usually  conferred  after  the 
lectures.    A  banquet  was  often  spread,  and  Masons'  wives 

met  with  Masons  in  a  Masonic  hall. 

He  soon  became  so  far  advanced  in  his  ideas  as  to  form 
organizations  called  constellations,  which  received  charters 
from  a  Supreme  Grand  Constellation,  of  which  he  was  the 
Supreme  Grand  Luminary.  But  few  of  these  constellations 
were  formed,  and  they  were  of  short  life.  The  paraphei  - 
nalia  was  expensive,  the  ceremonies  too  dramatic  and  con> 
plicated. 

Finding  the  work  not  practical  in  this  form  he  undertook 
to  simplify  it,  and  published  a  manual  entitled  •'  Families 
of  the  Eastern  Star."  This  was  used  from  1859  to  1868  by 
himself  and  other  Masonic  lecturers,  who  thus  communi- 
cated the  degrees.  The  system  was  lacking  iu  that  there 
was  no  permanent  organization,  but  the  germ  was  there, 
and  from  it  has  evolved  the  order  of  to-day.  Others  saw 
the  beauties  and  possibilities  of  the  Eastern  Stan 

The  first  successful  organization  was  formed  in  Michigan, 
in  1866,  working  under  *' Tatem's  Ritual."  The  Lodges 
were  called  **  Eastern  Star  Lodges  of  Adoptive  Masonry." 
A  Grand  Lodge  also  was  formed  which  tendered  its  alle- 
giance to  the  General  Grand  Chapter  in  18S0. 

In  1876  there  were  Grand  Chapters  in  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  ilississippi,  California.  Vermont,  Indi- 
ana, Connecticut,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Arkansas. 
Kansas,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  organization  of  these  bodies  and  the  publication  of 
their  proceedings  revealed  the  fact  that  although  the  East- 
em  Star  was  founded  upon  a  practical  system,  serious  and 
growing  evils  had  resulted  from  the  peculiar  method  of 
grfjwth  as  a  system  and  extension.  The  publication  of  the 
different  rituals,  and  revised  editions  thereof,  had  brought 
confusion  in  council  and  diversity  of  work,  where  there 
should  have  been  unity  and  uniformity. 

July  15,  1875,  in  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Mississippi,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  this  effect :     That  uniformity  of  ritual 
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was  essential  to  the  ftiture  success  of  the  order 
delegates  be  appointed  from  the  several  Grand 
and  that  a  convention  of  these  delegates  be  call 
sider  the  formation  of  a  national  organization  that  sfaoold 
have  absolute  and  supreme   control  over  the  ritual  and 
lectures  of  the  Adoptive  Rite.     This  v-as  followed  by  simi- 
lar resolutions  in  other  Grand  Chapters, 

April  6,  1 876,  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Indiana  extended  an 
inWtation  to  all  the  Grand  Chapters  of  the  order  to  meet  m 
Indianapolis,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  said  supreme 
organization.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  coo- 
vention  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  General  Graad 
Chapter,  November  16,  1876.  At  this  first  gathering  of 
Eastern  Star  members,  from  the  different  sections  of 
country,  there  was  much  enthusiasm.  A  constitution 
adopted  and  a  ritual  committee  appointed. 

At  the  second  meeting.  May.  iS/S.  the  ritual  was  adi 
The  third  session  was  held  in  Chicago,  August  20.  iS8a 
Since  its  organization  the  growth  and  development  of  ihe 
order  has  been  gradual  and  satisfactory. 

The  General  Grand  Chapter  has  provided  an  unobic^ 
tionable  method  of  extension  into  unoccupied  territonk\    It     1 
exercises  the  right  of  domain  o\'€r  all  States  and  Territorie^fl 
where  no  Grand  Chapter  exists,  imtil  the  formation  of  ooe 
therein. 

There  are  chapters  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
the  General  Grand  Chapter  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida^^ 
Georgia,   Idaho,   Kentucky.  North   Dakota,  New   XIext< 
Louisiana,  West  Vii^nia,  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  Mary^ 
land,  Utah,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  a  proud  showing  for  sixteen  years'  growth,    li 
i$/6  a  few  scattered  chapters,  using  many  rituals,  with 
method  of  extension ;  in   1 893  nearly  one  thousand  thi 
htmdred  chapters  and  about  seventh-five  thousand  membei 

When  indi\-iduals  come  together  and  form  an  organ i 
tion  they  have  an  object  in  view.    When  the  Eastern  Si 
was  conceived  its  fotmder  sought  to  create    a  social 
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between  Masons  and  their  families.  He  did  not  claim,  nor 
have  we  ever  claimed,  that  the  Eastern  Star  was  any  part 
of  Masonry,  that  any  of  its  cherished  secrets  were  given  to 
us.  He  sought  to  give  the  fraternity  a  helpmeet  in  all  the 
beneficent  work  of  the  order.  We  believe  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  the  order  has  been  of  help  and  has  reached 
a  higher  standard  of  usefulness  than  Robert  Morris  ever 
hoped  for  in  his  fondest  dreams.  Among  the  objects  for 
which  we  are  associated  together  are  the  caring  for  the 
widow  and  orphan,  and  assisting  the  great  brotherhood  in 
all  deeds  of  mercy  and  love. 

Since  woman  has  worked  hand  in  hand  wth  her  Masonic 
brother  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  building  of 
Masonic  Homes,  and  there  are  now  successful  homes  in 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia, 
with  prospects  of  several  others  very  soon. 

These  homes  are  such  in  name  and  deed.  Here  worthy 
but  unfortunate  Masons,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children, 
find  a  safe  retreat,  where  they  are  surrounded  with  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  home  in  ever>^  sense.  They 
receive  every  care,  and  when  sickness  comes  the  best 
medical  treatment  is  given,  and  their  declining  years  are 
made  as  bright  and  comfortable  as  human  love  can  make 
them. 

The  inmates  are  as  one  family,  free  from  the  feeling  of 
dependence  that  is  felt  in  a  public  institution,  and  is  so 
repugnant  to  a  sensitive  soul.  They  come  as  fathers  and 
children,  and  are  received  as  objects  of  personal  love.  In 
this  noble  work  our  order  has  not  been  officially  recognized, 
but  we  have  worked  patiently,  willingly,  and  quietly,  trying 
thus  to  prove  to  our  Masonic  brothers  the  good  there  is  in 
us,  firmly  believing  that  time  will  give  us  all  we  crave. 
And  the  time  is  coming,  for  already  one  grand  jurisdiction 
has  placed  us  side  by  side  with  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chap- 
ter, Grand  Commandery  Knights  Templar,  and  Scottish 
Rite.     Kansas  has  placed  two  members  from  each  of  these 
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on  its  Masonic  Home  board  of  directors,  and  also  give 
to  the  Eastern  Star,  and  one  of  these  a  woman.  It  has  gone 
further  than  this,  and  says  the  orphan  children  of  members 
of  the  Eastern  Star  shall  be  admitted,  even  though  the 
fathers  were  not  Masons.  I  am  proud  that  Kansas  leads  in 
this» 

Our  order  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  woman's  order,  but  from 
the  nature  of  our  organization  —  owing  our  origin,  life,  and 
usefulness  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  —  it  is  not  such.  All 
Master  Masons  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  membership, 
and  on  our  rolls  have  ever  been  found  the  names  of  the  best 
and  noblest  of  the  fraternity,  who.  when  we  came  with 
uncertain  step  and  timidly  craved  permission  to  enter  the 
sacred  portals  of  the  Masonic  hall,  threw  open  its  doors  and 
bade  us  welcome.  But  for  their  influence,  support^  and 
cooperation  we  should  never  have  achieved  success. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  founder  and  patriarch, 
Robert  Morris,  gave  the  General  Grand  Chapter  his  sanction 
and  approval.  At  the  third  session,  1880,  he  was  an  hon- 
ored guest,  and  was  made  an  honorary  member ;  and  his 
birthday  anniversary,  August  3Kst,  was  made  the  Festal 
Day  of  the  order. 


I 
I 


Organization  and  its  Relation  to  the  International] 
AND  National  Councils  OF  Women  —  An  Addre.ss 
Rachel    Foster   Avery  of   Pennsylvania,  Coi 
PONDLNG  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  01 
Women. 


The  great  meeting  which  is  just  closing  has  shown  a 
grand  pageant  of  the  organized  work  of  woman,  filing 
majestically  before  us  day  after  day. 

It  would  seem  as  if  woman  had  reached  out  her  hand 
and  taken  possession  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  rea 
to  show  to  mankind  the  power  of  organized  womanhood 

But  this  meeting  is  to  the  meeting  which  is  planned  for 
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five  years  hence  what  a  disorderly  rout  is  to  the  march  of 
an  army.  Strongholds  which,  to  the  undisciplined  forces 
of  free-lances,  seem  impregnable,  promptly  haul  down  their 
banners  and  send  out  their  flags  of  truce  on  the  approach 
of  a  disciplined,  well-trained,  well-officered  army. 

When  it  was  first  proposed,  eight  years  ago,  by  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  that  in  1 888  there  should  be  held  in  this 
country  an  International  Woman  Suffrage  meeting  to  com^ 
memorate  the  grand  beginning  in  1848  of  the  struggle 
toward  woman's  full  emancipation,  the  timid  hesitated, 
thinking  even  that  a  great  undertaking,  demanding  more 
money,  time,  and  labor  than  could  be  found  to  devote  to  it ; 
but  the  woman  whom  we  all  delight  to  honor,  the  leader  of 
the  suffrage  forces,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  she  —  the  undaunted 
one  —  resolved  that  it  should  be.  She  developed  the  orig- 
inal thought  into  the  idea  of  an  International  Council,  to 
which  all  women  should  be  summoned  to  bring  their 
reports  of  progress  along  all  lines,  to  compare  together  the 
work  and  the  gains  of  the  past  forty  years.  This  resulted 
in  the  International  Council  of  1 888. 

When,  in  1888,  delegations  of  women  came  to  us  from 
seven  other  countries,  and  from  over  forty  associations  in 
our  own  and  other  lands.  May  Wright  Sewall  developed 
still  further  the  plan,  and  conceived  the  magnificent  thought 
of  permanent  organizations  of  women,  national  and  inter- 
national, which  should  form  grand  clearing-houses  for  ideas. 

Acted  upon  by  the  delegates  then  present,  this  concep- 
tion cr}^stallized  into  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States  and  the  International  Council  of  Women. 

These  bodies,  officered  by  leading  women  of  America 
and  of  Europe,  have  been  found  to  be  the  proper  vehicle  for 
expressing  the  highest  attainments  of  organizations  among 
women.  These  together,  the  National  and  the  Inter- 
national, have  been  the  willing  co-workers  with  the 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary  to  give  to  the 
world  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women. 

To  thousands  of  women  the  International  Council  of  1888 
eo 
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came  as  a  revelation,  broadening^  their  horizon,  wpHfticg 
them  to  higher  mental  and  spiritual  planes. 

The  Congress  of   Representative  Women  si  lu^ 

this  same  great  boon  of  mental  breadth  and  ^  ^  to 
many  thousands  more. 

From  the  individual  woman  working  alone,  through  all 
the    links  of    the   local   organizations,   county,  state,  aa 
national,  along  one  line  of  work  to  the  National  Cotiac 
inclusive  of  the  lines  of  the  International.  "  -e  of 

nationalities,  women  have  now  perfected  a  -.  -^^  .ind  Haw- 
less  chain  —  a  chain  with  which  womanhood  can  bind  the 
whole  world  together  in  peace  and  unity. 

The  motto  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of 
United  States  is  '*  Lead,  Kindly  Light."  The  design  is 
light  upheld  by  a  delicate  hand  ;  not  a  blazing,  sHTfil 
consuming  torch,  but  a  light  burning  quietly  and  constant! 
before  the  altar  of  humanit}-.  before  which  the  unit 
womanhood  of  the  world  pays  its  tribute. 

WTiat  the  International  Council  of  Women  may  come 
be  is  for  the  future  to  decide,  but  when  we  look  back  &v 
years  and  see  the  immense  gain  in  the  organized  work 
women,  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  prophecy  of  this  meetinj 
is  that  fivG  years  hence  there  will  exist  materialized  what 
now  exists  in  the  brain  of  the  woman  who  has  managed  thi 
congress  —  a  grand  International  Congress  of  Women, 
posed  of  delegates  from  all  civilized  countries,  sitting 
part  of  each  year,  considering  all  questions  betwe<?n  natici 
throwing  the  influence  of  a  united  womanh<.>od  in  favor 
better  conditions  for  humanity,  better  educational  oppo 
nities  for  the  world's  children,  and  in  favor  of  that  equal 
between  man  and  woman  which  shall  give  to  man  the  higl 
privilege  of  living,  not  with  his  social  and  political  inferio 
but  vnih  his  social  and  political  equals,  which  shall  lend 
influence  toward  peace  and  the  healing  of  the  nations. 


i 
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EDITOR'S  CONCLUDING  NOTE. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  entered  into  a 
contract  to  edit  the  volumes  now  presented  to  the  public,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  she  had  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  difficulties  which  would 
arise  in  the  execution  of  her  task.  In  the  first  place  she  expected  to  receive 
from  the  officers  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary  complete  and  accurate  reports  of 
all  addresses  delivered  in  the  "  World's  Congress  of  Representative 
Women. "  A  cursory  examination  of  the  records  turned  over  to  her  by  these 
officers  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  and  grave  errors.  This  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  an  implied  criticism  of  the  official  management  of  the 
Auxiliar}'  or  of  the  reporters  employed  by  it.  In  the  unfinished  building, 
wherein  the  sound  of  the  workman's  hammer  still  lingered,  mingled  with 
the  whistling  and  bell-ringing  of  the  locomotives  and  the  rumbling  of  trains 
over  adjacent  railroad  tracks,  the  reporters  labored  under  disadvantages 
which  rendered  accuracy  impossible.  Hence  a  letter  was  sent  at  once  to 
ever>'  participant  in  the  General  Congress,  inviting  her,  in  behalf  of  histor- 
ical accuracy,  to  send  a  copy  of  her  address  or  report  to  the  editor. 

Many  of  the  participants  in  the  Congress  responded  to  this  appeal  by 
sending  their  original  manuscripts  or  carefully  corrected  t>T>e-written  copies 
of  them;  many  more,  however,  expressed  their  entire  willingness  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  editor's  revision  of  the  official  reports  of  their  work. 

Accuracy  would  have  required  that  every  participant  in  the  Congress 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  proof  of  her  own  address; 
but  the  large  number  of  the  participants,  and  the  extent  of  the  territory 
over  which  they  were  scattered,  together  with  the  necessity  for  haste, 
rendered  this  impossible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  considerations  will  secure  the  indulgence  of 
both  contributors  and  readers  respecting  errors  which  under  the  circum- 
stances are  inevitable.  That  the  second  edition  of  this  work  may  be 
amended,  the  editor  further  begs  that  the  author  of  each  address,  report, 
paper,  or  discussion  herein  presented  will  send  to  her  corrections  of  all 
errors  noted. 

Although  it  was  at  first  intended  that  these  volumes  should  concern 
themselves  with  only  the  General  Congress  and  the  Report  Congresses  a 
preliminary  inspection  of  material  showed  that  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  great  Congress  could  be  given  by  a  report 
which  did  not  include  the  Department  Congresses  also.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Congress  Auxiliar>'  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  reports  of  Department 
Congresses,  the  editor  was  compelled  to  collect  all  of  the  documents  per- 
taining to  such  Congresses  by  personal  effort.    A  letter  asking  for  a  copy 
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of  her  contributiaa  was  s«nt  to  every  woman  whose  name  appear^  on  the 
Departmeni  Congress  progrararnes.  That  no  x>aiRs  might  be  &pared  in  tbe 
effort  If  I  iiecure  a  fair  representation  of  the  work  of  ever>^  orgamxatjon  hold- 
ing a  Department  Congress,  a  letter  was  sent  also  to  the  presideot  aod 
fiecretar\'  ot  each  such  cirganiiation  suggesting  to  them  tJbc  coUectioQ  and 
revision  of  the  addresses  given  in  their  Department  Congress. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  participants  in  Department  Congresses  seat 
copies  of  their  addresses  directly  to  the  editor,  giring  her  carte  blandie 
respectmg  their  use.  In  a  few  instances  the  secretaxy  or  same  other  oiflidsl 
of  an  ofganixation  collected  and  edited  the  papers  given  in  its  Cod^rss. 
In  this  connection  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  painstaJdng  labor 
of  Sarah  A,  Stewart,  secretar\'  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Umon; 
Mary  G.  Burdette.  secTetar>'  of  the  Women's  Baptist  Home  Missionaiy 
Society;  Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  president  of  the  National  Christian  League 
for  the  Pnmuition  of  Social  Purity:  Lorraine  J.  Pitkia,  secretary  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star;  Lily  A.  To<:»my.  secretary  of  the  CadKilic 
Women's  Department  Congre&s:  Katherine  Hodgies.  secretary  of  the 
American  Protective  Society  of  Authors;  and  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  cor-, 
responding  secretary  of  the  National  Councnl  of  Women  of  the  V 
&ta,tes;  all  of  whom  prepared  admirable  abstracts  of  the  pixtceediiigis of 
Department  Congresses  of  their  respective  organisations. 

In  order  that  the  two  volumes  now  completed  should  present  an  ardoqnafie 
history  of  the  General  Congress,  two  considerations  were  essential:  lira, 
that  every  paper  given  in  the  General  Congress  itself  should  be  preseoted 
in  whole  or  in  part;  second,  that  everj*  subordinate  Congress  shouM  be 
represented  by  at  least  one  paper.     These  conditions  have  been  ubservcd. 

All  of  the  papers  given  in  the  subordinate  Congresses  have  been  cazT** 
fully  e<lited,  and  will  be  published  later  in  a  separate  volame,  makings 
third  volume  uniform  with  the  two  now  offered  to  the  public. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  editor's  desire  to  be  entirely  fair  in  endeavoring 
present  a  balanced  record  of  the  work  of  woman  will  be  attested  by  theas' 
volumes.     If  the  representative  of  any  organization  should  feel  that  it  ha& 
been  inadequately  treated,  let  her  attribute  the  unfortunate  fa^  :  c<oes- 

sary  limit  of  this  work,  and  credit  the  editor  with  an  unremi .  rt  tu 

give  all  societies  an  equal  showing.     The  four  organixations  with  ^lu 
editor  is  most  closely  associated  are  tlie  Association  of  Collegiate  Al 
the  Genera]  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  American  W 
StifiFrage  Association,  and  the  National  Council  of   Women  <»f   the  U 
States.      Each  of  the  first  three  of  these  organizations  ts  represenlc<l 
these  pages  by  one  paper  only,  read  in  its  Department  Congress,  while 
Department  Congress  held  by  the  last-named  organization  finds,  no  mcni 
here.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  editor  that  these  facts  will  be  accepted 
proof  that  she  has  not  availed  herself  of  the  opportunities  of  her  position 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  lines  of  work  which  command  her  wsrmest 
interest 

MAV  WRIGHT  SEW  ALL, 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
Hondred,  referred  to  in  Chapter  I : 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  desires  that  this  great  opportunity  shall  be  used  in 
the  way  that  will  further  the  highest  interests  of  humanity.  It  therefore  is  anxious  that 
the  programme  shall  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  discrimination,  and  to  this  end  is 
asking  leaders  in  the  various  departments  of  work,  the  world  over,  to  aid  it  by  answer- 
ing the  following  questions: 

First.  What  subjects  will  you  suggest  for  discussion  in  the  World's  Congress  of 
Representative  Women?  • 

Second.  What  women  will  you  suggest  to  write  papers,  or  lead  in  the  discussitni 
of  the  subjects  suggested? 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  committee  will  find  it  impossible  to  place  all  of  ths 
subjects  and  all  of  the  writers  presented,  in  response  to  the  above  inquiries,  upon  the 
programme,  but  it  solicits  you  to  make  your  lists  of  both  subjects  and  writers  as  full  as 
you  may  desire,  and  will  be  very  grateful  for  a  prompt  response  to  this  appeal. 


B. 

Sur  la  proposition  de  Mme.  May  Wright  Sewall,  d^l^gu^  du  Grand  Con- 
seil  des  Femmes  Am^caines,  la  resolution  suivante  est  vot^: 

Persuade  que  I'organisation  et  la  reunion  fr^uente  des  femmes  dans  chaque  pays 
favoriseraient  les  efiforts  qui  ont  pour  but  de  provoquer  la  mise  en  pratique  de  cette 
justice  nationale,  de  cette  morality  et  de  cette  philanthropie  plus  ^lev^e  qui  caract^r- 
isent  Ic  XIX  sieclc;  persuade  aussi  que  I'union  des  femmes  de  toutes  les  nations  pro- 
duirait  le  mfime  effet  dans  le  monde  entier,  le  Congrds  Approuve  la  Fondation  d'un 
Conseil  International  Permanent  de  Femmes. 


c. 

CONFERENCES  AND  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES. 

The  Congress  has  been,  in  a  sense,  divided  into  eight  departments,  to 
each  of  which  has  been  assigned,  during  the  entire  week  of  its  session,  a 
conference  hall,  as  follows: 

Conferences  on  Education,     -       .        -       -        Hall  XXVII. 

Conferences  on  Industry, Hall  XXI. 

Conferences  on  Literature  and  Art,        -       -        Hall  XXVIII. 
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Conferences  on  Philanthropy  and  Chftrity,        *     Hall  XX. 

Conferences  on  Moral  and  Social  Reform,      -         Hall  XXXII. 

Conferences  on  Religion,    ,        *        *        *        .     Hall  XXII, 

Conferences  <«n  Civil  Law  and  Government,  Hall  XXXL 

Conferences  on  Science  and  Philosophy.        -         Hall  XXX . 

Eadi  of  tliese  conference  halls  is  in  charge  of  a.  conference  »:>:iinmittee, 

some  members  of  which  will  be  found  there  each  day  from  9  to  to  a.  h.  and 

from  12.30  to  3  p.  m.     These  ladies  will  recei%^e  and  introduce  all  visitors  lo 

their  conference  hall,  and  will  arrange  for  informal  conferences,  subject  t» 

each  department  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

When  formal  meetings  are*arrange<l  for  conference  halls,  nc'ticesof  ibe^ 
arrangements  will  be  sent  by  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  in  charge 
immediately  to  the  Bureau  of  Information,  after  conference  with  the  charr> 
man  of  the  committee.  There  they  w^il  be  duplicated  and  copies  sent  to 
the  presiding  officers  in  all  meetings  then  in  session.  These  officers  ase 
requested  to  make  announcements  of  these  notices,  which  wilK  in  all  cnaei, 
be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Congress.  Rachel  Foster  Avery.  In  tbift 
way  conferences  will  at  once  be  made  known  to  all  audiences 
the  Art  Palace. 

GENERAL  REPORTS. 
One  department  of  the  Congress  work  which  will  not  appear  until 
printed  reports  are  issued  is  a  great  scries  of  general  reports  upon  thr 
eight  departments  menlioned  above.  The  writers  of  these  reports  have 
been  secured  frnm  among  the  most  eminent  women  of  the  various  countriei 
represented.  The  list  is  not  entirely  completed,  but  will  be  filled  before  tht 
reports  are  issued  at  the  close  of  the  series  of  congresses.  The  names  of 
the  writers  of  these  reports  are  gi\'^n  under  the  eight  departments  of  the 
Congress,  in  conjunction  with  the  conference  committees  of  said  depazt- 
ments,  as  follows: 

EDUCATION. 

Canfertnc*  C^MAfi//^.— Chairman,  Suun  Rhod«  Caller  Kemb«r»:  Uabel  R(nr> 
land,  Lydia  M.  Dame,  Elij^abeth  Porter.  Sarah  A.  Stev^art^  Marion  TttlbDC,  Mary  K. 
ChappeU.  Susan  C.  Ballard,  Rev.  Amanda  Deyo,  Prof,  Ellen  D.  Haye«,  Marj'  E-  Garret, 
VLoxy  C  Snedden.  Sarah  Ft  Cooper,  Helen  L,  Webfiier,  Nebraska  Cropsey,  ProL  Resa 
Hichaetfr,  Locinda  H.  Stone.  Martha  Foote  Crow.  Carolyn  H.  Talcott,  M.  Carey  Ttiotn** 

GfttfrM  Report s.^Wi\evi  L.  Web«ter,  United  States;  Nellie  Sf>ence,  B.  A.,  Canada, 
Helenv  Lange,  Germany;  Dr.  Marie  Pcpelin.  Delgrium;  Emilia  Mariani,  Italy;  Chariott* 
B.  Wtlbour  (included  in  general  reporii,  Ejfypi;  Mary  M.  Patrick  1  included  in  general 
reptirli,  Turkey;  Ume  Tsuda  (included  in  general  report),  Japan;  Dr.  Emilie  Kempm 
<inc1ndtd  in  4f«neral  report  1,  Switzerland. 


■cry.     In  tbift 
assembtoy^^^ 

car  tmtil^^H 


.ir?. 


Mr*. 


IKDUSTRY. 

Con/ercme   t.Vw;„'.'//«-t^.  — Chairman,   Jaxiv   Addams.      Membrrs.:     Fl 
Eva  McDonald  Valrsli,  Mary  Glennon,  Ellen  Gateii.  Starr,  Eliwibelh  Ta- 
Brown,  Mary  E.   Kcnncy,  Trances  McNamara^  Urlvo  M-   Hcrr^^n,   Mi?-?   ii- 
Morgan,  Alzina  Parauns  Stevens. 

Geni-rai  Refcr/s.—  Lilian  Whitjng,  United  States,  Wcmtaa  in  Jourttalisxa;  AdA  H 
BincnbeDder,  United  Statefs  Woman  in  Law;  Edith  J,  Archibald,  Canada;  Madame 
Hector  Denis,  Belgium;  Charlotte  B,  Wiltjour  lincltided  in  general  report^  Egypt;  34ari 
M.  Patrick  iincluded  :n  Keneral  repoi^t,  Turkey;  Um^  Tsuda  (Included  in  geneni 
reporiu  Japan;  Dr.  Emilie  Kempln  (included  in  general  report^  Switzerbind. 
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LITERATURE  AND  ART. 
Confirence  Committee.—  Chairmen:  Emily  Sartain,  Art;  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  Liter- 
ature.   Members:    Charlotte  Fisk  Bates  (Mme.  Roge),  Louise  E.  Francis,  Mary  Hart- 
well  Catherwood,  Alice  Williams  Brotherttm,  Lucy  Monroe,  Lilian  Whiting,  Mrs.  Sum- 
ner Ellis,  Helena  Modjeska,  Florence  Elizabeth  Corey,  Jennie  C.  Croly,  Mrs,  Noble 

B.  Judah,  Jean  Pond  Miner,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Frank,  Caroline  Kirkland,  Fanny  Hale 
Gardiner. 

General  Reports.— YXor^nc^  Fcnwick  Miller,  England;  Mile.  Leonine  La  Fontaine, 
Belgium;  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour  (included  in  general  report),  Egypt;  Mary  M.  Patrick 
(included  in  general  report),  Turkey;  Ume  Tsuda  (included  in  general  report),  Japan; 
Dr.  Emilie  Kempin  (included  in  general  report),  Switzerland. 

PHILANTHROPY  AND  CHARITY. 

Conference  Com mt't tee. -ChairmAn,  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens.  Members:  Mrs.  Judge 
Foster,  Ido  M.  Weaver,  Sara  L.  Oberholtzer,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pettibone,  Mary  J,  Aldrich, 
Amelia  S.  Quinton,  :ilrs.  O.  W.  Potter,  Rachel  Hickey  Carr,  M.  D.,  Mabel  Blanche  Kohl- 
saat,  Mary  A.  Newton,  Harriet  G.  Walker,  Marian  Mead,  Augusta  Merrill  Hunt,  E. 
Augusta  Russell,  Gertrude  M.  Bundy,  Mrs.  Fairchild  Allen. 

Genera/  Reports.—  hiXUan  M.  N.  Stevens,  L'nited  States;  Mrs.  John  Harvie,  Canada; 
Regina  Terruzzi,  Italy;  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour  (included  in  general  repwrt),  Egypt;  Mary 
M.  Patrick  (included  in  general  report),  Turkey;  Ume  Tsuda  (included  in  general 
report),  Japan;  Dr.  Emilie  Kempin  (included  in  general  report),  Switzerland. 

MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 
Conference  Committee.—  Chairman,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Grannis.    Members:  Margaret  Isabel 
Sandcs,    Mrs.  Arthur  Smith,  Alice  Stcme  Blackwell,  Mrs.  M.  R.  M.  Wallace,  Maria  Y. 
Dougal,  Virginia  Thrall  Smith,  Dr.  Jennie  de  la  M.  Lozier,  Frank  Stuart  Parker,  Mrs. 

C.  B.  Sawyer,  Octavia  W.  Bates,  Caroline  M.  Severance,  Harriet  A.  Lincoln  Coolidge, 
Esther  Pugh,  Estelle  Turrell  Smith,  Harriet  Newall  Kneeland  Goff,  Clara  C.  Hoffman, 
Anna  Byford  Leonard,  Annie  Jenness  Miller,  Elizabeth  Lyle  Saxon,  Mrs.  Dr.  Allen 
Brofiks,  Emma  Parker. 

Genera/  Reports.— 'Lvicy  M.  Coad,  Canada;  Dr.  Marie  Popelin,  Belgium;  Fanny 
Zampini  Salazar,  Italy;  Baroness  Alexandra  Gripen berg,  Finland;  Charlotte  B.  Wil- 
bour (included  in  general  report),  Egypt;  Mary  M.  Patrick  (included  in  general  report), 
Turkey;  Um6  Tsuda  (included  in  general  report),  Japan;  Dr.  Emilie  Kempin  (included 
in  general  report),  Switzerland. 

RELIGION. 

Conference  Committee.—  Chairman,  Jane  Bancroft  Robinson.  Members:  Mrs.  John 
Hoodless,  Ursula  N.  Gestefcld,  Mrs.  Norman  Gassette,  Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix,  Rev.  Ada  C. 
Bowles,  Rev.  Florence  KoUock,  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  M.  Louise  Thomas,  Rev.  Ida 
C.  Huliin,  Mrs.  James  S.  Dickerson,  Mrs.  John  F.  Unger.  May  L.  Gibbs,  Rev.  Mila  F. 
Tupper,  Rev.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes,  Rev.  Jeanette  L.  Olmstead,  Louise  A.  Chap- 
man, Mrs.  William  Boyd,  Rev.  Lorenza  Haynes,  Mary  G.  Burdette.  Frances  Stewart 
Mosher,  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 

General  Reports.— Kev.  Juanita  Breckinridge,  United  States;  Madame  Nyst,  Bel- 
gium; Virginia  Fomari,  Italy;  Lilli  Lilius,  Finland;  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour  (included  in 
general  report),  Egypt;  Mary  M.  Patrick  (included  in  general  report),  Turkey;  Ura6 
Tsuda  (included  in  general  report),  Japan;  Dr.  Emilie  Kempin  (included  in  general 
report),  Switzerland. 

CIVIL  LAW  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Conference  Committee.  — Ch&irm&n,  Carrie  I.,one  Chapman.  Members :  Myra  Brad- 
well,  Bessie  Bradwell  Helmer,  Louisa  M.  Southworth,  Mary  E.  Holmes,  Mary  Desha, 
EflRe  Henderson,  Mary  A.  Ahrcn.s,  Cecilia  Hedenbcrg,  Mrs.  William  D.  Cabell,  Susan 
Look  Avery,  Ada  M.  Bittenbender,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lillie  Devereaux  Blake,  L.  B. 
Fearing,  Rosa  Miller  Avery,  J.  Ellen  Foster,  E.  McGregor  Burt,  Lucy  Stone,  Ada  C. 
Sweet,  Abby  Soule  Schumacher,  Helen  P.  Jenkins,  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe  GuUen. 

General  Reports.—  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick,  United  States ;  Alice  Cliff   Scatcherd, 
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EnirlAod  ;  Elizabeth LOlgreii,  Finland;  Dr.  M«nt-  PnpelrB,  Bcl^'uin  ;  Cbsriottel 
bour  « 'acludcd  in  general  reporttf  Egrypt ;  3i«ry  31  Patridc  (included  io  Kenerm1 1 
Turkcr  ;  UmC-  Tsuda  liaclnded  in  ST^neral  report »,  Jupaia  ;  Dr  Emille  Eempm  itadowed 
in  gtneral  report  i,  Switzerland. 

SCIENXE  AN'D  PHTLOSOPHv 

Con/ertnce  Ccfmmi/f ^.—  Clmirmi^n^  M«rt*  R   Wilmani.  -        ^  ---' n?  K. 

Sherman,  Katharine  B.  Claypole,  Htlen  II  Gardener.  Rev,  Antf  r  » : .. 

Alice  C.    Fletcher,  I^ura  S.    WiJkin&on.  Mrv   Frederick  A.   Sir.,  :-   -r^ey, 

MrsL  W-  A.  Kellerman,  Dr.  Mary  B.  Moody,  Matilda  Cn«e  Ste-r^nv>o>.  >lAri*»tta  P. 
Seaman,  Dr  Frances  EmJIy  White,  Xelb'r  HaJ*ted,  5tn»  H.  F.  Eddr»Mr«>  A.  P  S. 
Stuart.  Annie  S.  Peck.  Dn  France*  Crane. 

Grnrrai  Rtporfs.—  Dr.  Frances  Emily  White,  United  $tate&,  Wfxman  ia  ll»dlw<; 
Dr.  Emily  In'ine,  Canada;  Marchesa  Vincenjlna  de  Felice- 1  "     "        "     r!      r 

B.  Wilbtmr  (included  in   general  reporti.  Egypt;  Mary  M    ! 

report*, Turkey;  Urn*  Tsuda  (included  in  g^encral  report*,  ,,..>..,,  \,r,  ^^,,x,Kr  a^iuItu 
(included  in  general  report^  Switzerland. 
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ClAm Barton, Vice-President  International 

CoancQ  of  Women. 
Rachel  Foster  Avery,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary Intematjional  and  National  Coun- 
cils of  Women. 
May  Wrisrht  Sewall,  President  NaUotial 

Council  of  Women. 
Frances    E.    Bagley,   Vice-President   Na- 
tional Council  of  Women. 
Mary  F.  Eastman,  Honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dent National  Council  of  Woaien. 
laabelLa  Charlca  Davis,  RecordiuK  Secre- 
tary National  Council  of  Women. 
Lillian  M.  N.  Ste%'ens,  Treasurer  National 

Council  of  Women. 

Su3an    B,    Anthony,  President   National 

Anierican  Woman  Suffrage  A&sociatiun, 

Cordelia  A.  Quinby,  President  Woman's 

Centenary  Ascociation  of  the  Universe 

ftlist  Church. 

Frances  E.   Willard,  President   National 

Woman'*  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Marj*  A.  Davis,  President  National  Free 

Baptist  Woman's  Missionary  Snciety. 
Mrs.  ^L  R.  M.  Wallace,  President  Illinois 

Industrial  Reform  School  for  Girlsi. 
Zina  D.    H.   Voung,    President    National 

Woman's  Relief  Society. 
Rev.   Anna  Howard   Shaw,  President  of 

Wimodaughsis. 
Dr.  Jennie  de  la  iL  Loiier,  Pres'tof  Sorosia 
Elmina  S.  Taylor,  President  Young  Ladies* 
MAtional  Mutual  Improvetnetit  Associa- 
tion. 


Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobt 

Dr.  Martc  E.  Zakrsewska. 

Mary  Clement  Leavitt. 

Uynt.  Bradwell 

Helen  Campbell. 

Grace  Dtjdge. 

M.  French-Sheldon. 

Ursula  N.  Gestefeld. 

M^r^rer  Ravenliill 

Fanny  B.  Ames. 

Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

Anna  Rice  Powell. 

Frances  E.  Ruissell 

Anr.ie  Jetiness  Miller. 

Jane  Field  Bash  ford. 

Nebraska  Cropiey 

Dr.  Caroline  E.  Hujsttni^ 

Christine  Ladd  Franklin. 

Mrs.  Bi&hop  Simpsoa. 

Clara  Conway. 

May  Rogers. 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 

Nina  Morai.s  CohetL 

KaTe  Doug  Ins  WiKSiB. 

Louise  E.  Francis. 

Clara  L.  McAdow. 

Emma  J   BartoL 

Ellen  Battelle  Dietriek.  Represeotatitv 

National    Columbian    Hou*cliol4 

nomic  Association. 
Mrs.  Samuel  W.  McCmttUey. 
Mrs.  Miles  Sells,  Repreeeniativw 

national   Board  oC   W< 

AssodaTion'i 
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Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  President  National 
Christian  League  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Purity. 

Rev.  Amanda  Deyc»,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary Universal  Peace  Union. 

Sarah  B.  Cooper,  President  International 
Kindergarten  Union. 

J.  Ellen  Foster,  President  Woman's  Re- 
publican Association  of  the  United 
States. 

E.  McGregor  Burt.  President  National 
Association  of  Loyal  Women  of  Ameri- 
can Liberty. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  Representative 
of  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

Ellen  J.  Phinney,  President  Non-Partisan 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Yockey,  Representative  Wom- 
an's Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Cabell,  President  Presiding 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  President  Woman's 
Western  Unitarian  Conference. 

Hannah  P.  James,  Representative  of 
American  Library  Association. 

Margaret  Ray  Wickens,  President  Wom- 
an's National  Relief  Corps. 

Hattie  A.  Robinson,  Supreme  Chief  of 
Supreme  Temple  of  Pythian  Sisters  of 
the  World. 

Esther  Herrman,  Representative  of  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Authors. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse,  President  Woman's 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Margaret  A.  Evans,  Representative  of 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Union  of 
Friends. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  President  Women's 
Ministerial  Conference  and  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Women. 

Alice  May  Scuddcr,  Representative  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Work. 

Mary  C.  Snedden,  Grand  Matron  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star. 

Dr.  Mary  H.  Stilwell.  President  Woman's 
First  Dental  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

Judith  \y.  Andrews.  Representative  of 
Ramabai  Association. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Representative  of 
International  Order  of  King's  Daughters 
and  Sons. 


Mrs.  Mary  Frost  Ormsby,  President  Nat- 
ional Democratic  Influence  Clubs. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Stanffer,  Representative  of 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Evangelical  Association. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Keister,  Representative  Wom- 
an's Missionary  As.S(x:iation  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

Miss  Eliva  Anne  Thayer,  President  Order 
of  Melchisedek. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Boyd,  Representative  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Associations. 

Harriette  A.  Keyser,  Representative  of 
Working  Women's  Society. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Shapleigh.  President  Union 
Maternal  Association. 

Anna  W.  Longstreth. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford. 

Matilda  B.  Carse. 

Virginia  C.  Meredith. 

Louisa  Reed  Stowell. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Warl. 

Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Zerelda  G.  Wallace. 

Mary  Jameson  Judah. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Helen  H.  Gardener. 

Margaret  Sang.ster. 

Mrs.  A.  D  T.  Whitney. 

Mary  Anderson. 

Emma  C.  Thursby. 

Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen. 

Roberta  M.  West. 

Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby. 

Alice  T.  Toomy. 

Helena  Theresa  Goessmann. 

Amelia  K.  Wing. 

Grace  Greenwood. 

Delia  Lathrop  William.*-. 

Elizabeth  Ruffum  Chace. 

M.  Carey  Thomas. 

Prof.  Mary  Jordan. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Hendricks. 

Mary  H.  Wihnarth. 

Anne  Whitney. 

Lucinda  H.  Stone. 

Harriet  Purvis. 

Lucia  E.  Blount. 

Mary  W.  Kincaid. 

Elizabeth  Howard  Childs. 

Ruth  O.  Delamater. 

Mrs.  Mandeville. 

Letitia  Green  Stevenson. 
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Iniogene  C,  Pal^s,  Prctident  Socioloffic 
SfH:ieiy  of  America. 

Kate  Gimnett  Wells,  Representative  tvf 
National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  otber 
Liberal  Chmiian  Women, 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Skidmore.  Representative  of 
"Woman's  Foreign  M l»sinnary  Society  of 
the  M.  E.  Church. 

Charliitte  Emerson  Brown,  President  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women*  Club*. 

Dr  Helen  B.  O'Leary,  PresTdcnt  Ladies* 

Physriologjcal  Institute- 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Representative  nf 
AflkQciation  of  Collegiate  Alumne. 

Mary  Bonney  Rambaut,  Honorary  Presi- 
dent Women's  National  Indian  Associa* 
tion. 

MrK.  O.  A.  Btirgeu^  President  Christian 
Woman' fc  Board  uf  Missiona. 

Mrs.  John  Wo*>d  Stewart,  President  Need- 
lework Guild  of  America 

Caroline  Earle  "White,  Representative  of 
Anti- Vivisection  Society. 

Elicabeth  Cady  Staaton. 

Lucy  Stone. 

Mary  A,  Livermore. 

U.  LoulM  Thomas. 

Elixa  J.  Thompson. 

Rev.  Antoinette  Brotm  BlackwcU. 

France*  E.  W.  Harper. 

Abby  Morton  Diat 

Anna  Dickinson. 

Dr  Emily  Blackwell. 

Aj:;e  ii»t\viird 


M.  Adeline 
Mary  E.  Boyce. 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Waddiugtoo. 
Sister  Mary  Austin. 
Mf«,  S.  Gaston  Baiieff 
Mrs.  Mary  Pandcrvas: 
Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Loais» 
Madame  Jananaehek. 
Georgia  Cayvan. 
Ctara  Morris 
Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles. 
Olive  Risley  Seward. 
ChATlotte  Porter. 
Mrs.  John  C.  Coonley, 
Louisa  M.  SonthwoTth. 
Phebe  A.  HearsL 
Mary  F.  Henderson. 
Dr.  Hannah  T'    t  .■TiiTt*^,^^^^ 
Dr.  Friaccs  ite. 

Mr*.  Henr>  : 

Madame  K.  Loouc  liemnrest 
Mary  E.  Newton. 
Emma  Cary. 
Katharine  E.  Conway. 
Sister  M-  Al-' 
Knrtiarine  t ' 
Madame  Mki^,,.^.._ 
Juliii  Marlowe- 
Mile.  Rhea. 
Fannie  I.  Helmuth. 
Mother  Aa^ttsi.a  And«r«oiii. 
Jane  G  Austin 
Charlotte  Fisk  Bates  Rog€. 
Cadv 
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Dr.  Marie  Popelin. 
Mme.  Vve.  Altmeyen 
Mme,  Vve,  Bourton. 
Mme.  E.  Canderlicr 
Mme.  Jessie  Couvreur. 
Mme«  Hector  Denis. 
Mme.  Wyvekens. 


Josefa  Uumpal-Zeman. 
Sleona  Karla  Machova. 
Mrs.  Maria  BUhnik. 


At"STR-4XIA 
Mar^ret  Windeyef. 

BELGIUM 
La  Ligue  Belglque. 

Mile.  GattJ  de  Ganaond. 

Dr.  Van  Diest. 

Mme.  Houjreau  de  Cehaie. 

Mile.  I/eonte  la  Fontaine. 

Mme.  Comeles  Ser*'*is. 

Mile.  Marguerite  von  de  Wiele, 

Mile.  Jeanne  Cordeua. 

BOHEMIA. 

Mrs.  Klementina  NovaJc. 
Eliska  Krasnohorska. 
Misi  Frances  Grcjfor. 
Miss  Anna  C  Mally. 
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Mrs.  Youmans.  « 

Mra.  Dr.  Todd. 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Rutherford. 
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the  congre&ses  will  be.  The  wish  expressed  by  the  committee  touched  me  deeply,  and 
I  am  very  willing  to  forward  them  an  address  on  the  "  Industrial  Position  of  Women 
in  dermany." 

From  Frau  Hedwig  Heyl.  Charlottenburg,  Berlin,  Germany: 
In  reply  to  y«jur  fav<ir  I  beg  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred 
up<>n  me  by  the  committee  to  become  a  member  of  your  Congress,  the  aims  and  objects 
of  which  have  my  most  lively  interest.  I  am  als«>  honored  by  your  desire  of  my  deliver- 
ing an  address  upt^n  the  subject  selected  by  your  committee.  I  regret  that  the  duties 
of  niy  p<»s:tion  here  prevent  me  from  delivering  this  address  personally,  but  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  the  e*isay  in  time.  I  assure  y<iu,  dear  madame.  of  my  sincere 
and  profound  interest  in  the  g«;«<»d  cause  in  which  your  committee  has  embarked. 

From  Frau  M.  Strecker.  Vice-President  of  the  Alice- Frauenverein, 
Darmstadt : 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  communications  and  papers.  I  regret  as  much 
as  y«<ur>elf  that  your  telegram  of  last  summer  was  forwarded  to  me  too  late  to  enable 
me  t<>  make  yo\iT  acquaintance  :n  persrin.  It  shall  be  our  endea%'or,  by  means  of  public 
addresses  and  new»ipapers.  to  make  clear  to  the  w<^>men  of  our  particular  home,  Hessen. 
the  i.au>e  for  which  you  a^>  kmdly  and  warmly  enlist  our  attention,  and  bring  forward 
all  NUth  who  may  have  anything  special  whatever  to  communicate  regarding  the 
subject  in  question.  In  memory  <.f  the  ever-to-be-remembered  Grand  Duchess  Alice. 
wh«i  t-ncouraged  women  in  every  branch  of  work,  and  whose  influence  oixght  not  to 
renia:n  unu«.>ticed  (-n  this  occasion,  we  hope  to  take  part  in  your  great  International 
Exhibiii'-n.  •jndt-r  the  title.  ••  Women's  Work  in  S'xrial  Progress  in  Hessen." 

.\s  early  a>  March  12th  I  received  both  packets,  and  beg  yon  to  accept  my  best 
thanks  f..r  them.  Miss  Ella  Mensch  will  have  the  honr,r  of  personally  expressing  her 
thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  f«^ir  the  eight  days  of  the  Congress,  After  having  seen 
a  part  of  the  sphere  of  acti^^m  of  American  women,  it  seems  to  me  more  important  than 
ever  t'>  be  represented  at  this  Ccmgress  by  a  delegate.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  jh>  many 
idea J  aspirations  here  remain  undeveloped  for  want  of  means,  although  the  greatest 
industry  prevails. 

Fr«'m  Emily  Kempin,  Dr.  Jur.,  Ziirich: 

I  ift-l  much  honored  by  your  invitation  to  prepare  an  address  for  Thursday,  May 
i8th.  <in  the  subject.  '•  Woman's  Debt  to  Ztlrich,"  and  I  shall  Kladly  c<»mply  with  your 
request. 

From  Frau  Elizabet  Kaselowsk\-,  Berlin; 

1  r-veived  y..r:r  prospectus  about  the  Woman's  Congress,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to 
make  :t  ;-r'■.^pfr  here  in  Germany.  I  think  you  will  be  informed  that  there  will  come 
several  la  '.;<•.  to  ^'^.truk  ab-ut  different  themes.  I  will  come  myself,  not  expressly  for 
the  L-  n^'re— .*•-.  *,;•  a-  a  representative  of  the  German  Women's  Committee,  to  take 
carr  ' :  ar.  J  ••  arr;,M'"  •■ur  exhibit.  So  I  hope  to  see  y«  u  in  the  spring,  for  I  intend  to 
depar:  :r.  ♦'..-  '.i,-'  '!;.-.■-  «  '  March,  and  to  stay,  perhapi,  eight  weeks  in  Chicago. 

Fr'-r.  J', -i  f;.  M  .rjij/.tJ-Zeman.  Prague.  Bohemia 

V  ■  w  •  '  y  • «:  •  'l* «  d  *.o  honor  me  with  the  invitatii-n  to  address  the  Woman's 
C'  '.••■  :  ■■  ■         :>!•  N  f  not  t.,  ;i{y{>ear  t>efore  such  a  distinguished  gathering;  but  for 

f-.T     i. .'.■ii't    'f  ;i.v  'ouniry  I  accept  gratefully  y<iur  invitation,  and  have 

c.'.    - :■  •       V.  •li.ai,  its  a  So*  ;h1  Ix-ader."    Having  accepted  it.  lassureyou,  dear 

rr.a   v-  J  ..      ''■•  ii.:  n  my  powi-r  ^o  d«»  justice  to  the  subject,  and  prevent  the  need 

'.*.  r.; .'     •  j,u/»  I'.r  iiaviMK  ).<;nored  the  women  of  my  nationality  by  choosing 

'.♦  < J.  •'/  ;.ji».'  .|^a»4-  ill  afj  Llf«/M  which  will  i>«.-  a  new  turning  \nAnt  in  the  history 
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From  Alexandra  Gripeaberg.  Helsingfors,  Finland 

Accept  my  b««t  wifttae«  for  tb«  succew  of  four  grand  work.  aqcI  IxUex'f  wt 
very  sincerely,  etc. 

From  Callirrhoe  Parrea,  Athens.  Greece: 

To-d&y  I  has-e  received  yoar  leuer,  and  I  thank  yon  to  have  tbottgtkl  of  tarn,    t 
with  (Treat  pleasnre.    With  next  post  I  write  you  a  long  letter  upoo  tliit  ntattcr.    t 
to  be  at  Chicago  with  you. 

From  Rosettina  Amadori,  Bologna«  Italv: 

Veuillez  asrriter  me«  remerciment*  pour  rotre  aimable  l*r' 
mes  regrets  de  nc  pouvoir  mc-  rendre  &  Cbicai^  poor  le  CoUk 
J'y  prend«  le  plus  vit  int^r£i  et   j'en   reconnais  la  haute    .^^.^.  ■, 
adht^sion.  ct  je  &nuhaite  v1%*etnent  que  le  Conjrrts  obtieune  une  bonne  r^ussit*,  et  qnr  U 
lumi^re  qu'tl  va  repandre  soit  d'une  influence  hienfaisante  pour  tout  le  monde     Putise* 
i*i-l  appurter  au«  (emmes  tes  avantagt^  moraux  aaasi  d^irable  qtxe  Q€ee«aftirea.    Je 
chargerai  avec  plai«ir  de  la  publication  sur  quelque  joaraal  lialien  de«  exempUires  q 
vou*  ave*  eu  la  complaisance  de  tn'envoyer 

From  M.  C.  A.  Cb^n<:>d,  Secretaire  de  L'Union  des  Femmes.  Geneva 

Kou»  avons  reiQU  votre  avii.  et.  nous  appuyont  sur  rinvitatico  qui 
S(tcii6t^&  de  femmes  4  6r  faire  repr^senter  au  Congrds  f^minisx^  de  Ctoica^po,  Dotia 
vou*  dcmander  de  nous  fairc  la  faveur  d'accepter  comroe  dit^u^  de  octre  Soci 
Madame  Tauthe  Vignier,  qui  doit  »e  rendre  A  Chicago  pour  asaister  au  Cnajfr**,    Vc* 
but  en  demandant  k  participer  a  votre  Congr^s  est  de  nous  rapprocher  de^  Assi^ciatJ 
fi^mintstcs  qui  s<:>nt  tout  auirement  avanc^es  que  notu^  poor  trouver  ttn  appui  a^pr^ 
d'cllesk,  et  pour  putter  de  nouvelles  forces  dati6  leur  example 

From  Madame  Clemence  Royer,  translator  of  Damnn,  and  authnf 
many  works,  Paris: 

Bien  certatnement^  je  ne  voua  ai  point  oubli^  —  et  je  vais  ni'empretfavr  de  Eure  to«Ic 
Is  propagande  dont  jc  ku{s  capable. 

From  Marie  Popelin,  Docleur  en  Droit,  Bruxelles 
J'ai  8U  par  le»  joumaux  que  votre  vuiie  k  Paris  a  €ti  un  gran. 
iDolnss  on  vou*  prepare  une  belle  d^li^gatit-n.    Nou»  travaillons  Xk 
ei  nous  avons  cv*nstitu^  le  comit*  d'hondeur  qne  vous  nou&  ave?. 
bien  prendre  pan  au  Congre*  de«  Fvmme*,  et  nous  vouJrtun*  rt' 
cernant  le  programm#et  les  qaeslions  qui  &eront  discute^s,  et«av    . 
travail  de  nousv  et  quel  genre  de  traii'aiL    je  vondrais  voir  de  mes  ye-ux  raclivtlA 
Americaiue*.  juger  de  leur  d^veioppement  et  prendre  la  parole  au  C»:7ngr**. 

Fn^m  Marie  Deraismes  Pr&idente  de  la  Sod^^  putir  rAro^ovatiom  dn 
Sort  de  la  Femme,  Paris; 

Je  sut7itr^»  toucbt'c  de  voire  cordialelettre-    Kfriifr  tvavons  euquun  rc^rat,  |qc«  <le 
votre  i^assage  a  Paris:  c'est  que  vous  n'avet  pu  nous  con&acrer  plus  de  tempc 
r^pondre  A  votre   de&ir  je  vous  adresierai  une  6tudc  succincte  «ur   Le  p^niroir  de 
femme  dan*  la  p<ailique.    Jai  d*jA  abord^  ce  •ujet  dan»  le»  c»uvre*  que  vooa  recet 
D^nmotns,  jH*  reviendrai  sp^cialement,   pour  voire  Cooffr^b      Notre  dellC^t^  acra 
charg^e  d'en  £aire  la  lecture. 

From  M.  DaxTigny.  Secretaire  de  I'Union  Internationale  des  Sciences  et 
dtrs  Arts.  Parus: 

En  r^pitnse  h  votre  demi^re  lettre.  j'ai  T'bonnear  de  %-ous  tairr  aarolr  qna 
Comite  a  d^Mgn^  p<»ur  partir  comme  membres  d'honneor  du  Congrftc  frfnislai« 
Emesta  Urtuia.  artiste  peintre.  ct  pn^sidente  de  notre  soci^t^.  et  Mine.  C^knle 
femme  de  science  et  confepencr^re^    N'ous^  vous  iavon»  grand gi^^e  vcflre 
oooperer  A  voa  travaux. 
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From  M.  ChaiWey-Bert,  /ourna/  des  D/fiafs,  Paris. 

M.  J.  Chailley.Bert  presents  his  best  cotnpliments  to  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall.  and 
begs  to  inform  her  that  he  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  publish  in  Lt  Journal  des  D^bats 
anything  concerning  the  highly  commendable  Congress  of  Women  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

From  Jane  Cobden  Un\rin,  London: 

I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  the  delay  in  my  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  express  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary  my  sincere 
thanks  for  their  invitation  to  speak  on  Thursday,  the  iSth  May.  1  look  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  being  present  during  one  or  two  days  of  the  week's  Congress. 

From  Madame  Aline  Valette,  Secretary  of  the  F^d^ration  Fran^aise  des 
Soci^tes  Feministes.  Paris: 

Les  semaines  et  les  jours  passent  avec  une  eff rayante  rapidity.  A  peine  nous  «^tiez- 
vous  arriv^e.  et  deji  vcms  6tiez  repartie  ;  si  bien  que.  quand  je  pense  k  votre  passage  k 
Paris,  je  crois  avi>ir  fait  un  joli  rftve.  et  il  me  faui,  par  une  preuve  mat^rielle.  me  con- 
vaincre  du  contraire.  De  mon  cut4,  je  m'engage  k  vnus  faire  part  de  ce  qui  surgira  dc 
saillant  relativement  k  notre  cause,  k  Paris,  ou  ailleurs,  en  France.  Recevez.  Madame, 
le  bon  souvenir  d'une  Soeur  fran^aise  qui  ne  demande  qu'  k  aider  k  faire  moins  grande 
la  distance  qui  la  s^pare  de  vous. 

From  Madame  Vincent,  Representative  of  the  Federation  Fran^aise, 
etc..  Paris: 

La  Federation  Frangaise  des  Soci^t^s  Feministes,  in  a  meeting  held  on  the  2d  of 
February,  has  named  a  commission  with  the  object  of  seeking  and  arranging  practical 
means  for  sending  out  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Chicago.  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me 
all  particulars  which  are  necessary  to  us. 

From  Madame  Griess-Traut,  Vice-Presidente  de  la  Soci^te  pour  TAm^li- 
oration  du  Sort  de  la  Femme,  Paris: 

Je  reponds  k  votre  bonne  et  interessante  lettre.  qui  m'  n  rappel^  non  seulement  le 
souvenir  de  votre  personne  sympathique,  maisaussi  celui  de  la  mission  de  devuuement 
doni  vous  vous  fites  si  bien  acquiit^e  k  Paris.  Les  duplicatu  des  miJmoires  que  vous  m' 
avez  addresses  ont  6t6  distribu^s  au  mieux  possible  A  des  fummcs  de  progrri^s.  les 
socictes  connues  s'  ^tant  trouvdes  d^jA  pourvues.  Recevez  tou.-*  mes  voeu.x  pour  votre 
bonheur  personnel,  et  pour  le  succes  de  votre  grande  et  magnifique  oeuvrc. 

From  M.  Guy  Tomel,  Redacteur  au  Figaro.  Paris: 

Je  me  tiens  eniidreraent  k  voire  disposiiitm  pour  continuer  la  propagande  en  France. 
Vous  n'aurez  qu'  k  m  adresser  les  documents  relatifs  k  votre  ceuvre  au  fur  et  k  mesure 
de  leur  publication. 

From  Madame  Wiggishoff.  Montmartre.  Paris. 

Je  vous  suis  reconnaissante  de  votre  bon  souvenir.  Jesp^re  que  lesprit  a  raison  du 
corps,  et  il  faut  bien  que  cela  soit  ainsi,  pour  que  vous  puissiez  faire  face  au  travail 
qu'il  vous  faudra  faire  encore  d'ici  six  mois,  apr^s  ce  que  vous  faites  depuis  un  an, 
pour  nous  preparer  un  Congres  digne  de  notre  grande  cause.  Croyez,  ch^re  madame, 
que  je  garderai  toujours  un  souvenir  pr^cieux  de  la  visite  que  nous  avons  faite  ensem- 
ble dans  no.s  ^coles;  votre  enthousia.sme  cominunicatif.  cht&re  madame,  prouve  combien 
^tait  bien  plac^e  la  confiance  que  votre  comity  vous  a  t^moigniJe  en  vous  d^l^guant  sur 
notre  continent;  tant  d'eflEorts  ne  sauraient  €tre  meconnus,  et  nous  vt)us  devrons 
beaucoup,  Mesdames. 

From  Fanny  Zampini  Salazar,  Naples,  Italy: 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  deliver  in  English  my 
address  on  "  Woman  in  New  Italy."  I  am  starting  this  week  for  my  tour  through  Italy, 
so  as  to  study  better  my  subject,  making  the  pergonal  acquaintance  of  our  most  prorai- 
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nent  women,  whom  X  already  know  by  correspoodeocct  I  ots  Dot  tell  yoa  how  atip»f 
tieni  I  am  to  take  part  in  your  most  interesting  CoDgreaa.  wbere  I  am  sure  to  leara  a 
^cat  deal  about  all  that  ia  being  done  thruu^^hottt  the  entire  world  to  elevate  oor  sex. 

From  Frau  Hanim  Bieber-Boehra.  President  Jug^ndschtiU  Verein* 
Berlin;  j 

la  there  no  possibility  o(  pottponing  the  World's  Congress  of  Rcprtaentatiif 
Women  until  Jnly  »  Ii  is  tmpoMible  for  me  to  tra%-cl  without  my  husband,  and  he  c*a 
not  cume  so  early;  and  this  Congress  is  what,  above  all  thing's.  I  wanL  It  will  be  a 
great  pain  not  to  be  there,  but,  unhappily,  before  Ang\ist  it  is  impossible. 

From  Frau  Maihilde  Weber,  Philanthropist  and  Author,  Tubingen.  Thu* 
closes  a  long  and  helpful  letter: 

I  send  you  hearty  greetings  over  the  ocean>  with  the  wish  and  belief  thftt  3ronr 
Coogress  may  conquer  many  old  prejudices  agminst  oar  sea. 

From  Frau  Henrtette  Goldschmidt,  President  Verein  fur   Familien 
Volkserziehung,  Leipsic: 

1  htype  the  inspired  labor  of  Froebcl,  and  the  principles  of  ednctttiom  develflpc 
him,  will  be  amon|r  the  subjects  considered  by  your  great  Congress  the  inilueace 
which  must  be  so  wide  and  so  lasting. 

From  FrSulein  Augfusta  FGrster,  Kassel.  She  \rrites  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  of  the  Congress,  and  says: 

Whether  I  come  as  a  private  p«rw:*n.  or  as  the  delegate  of  the  Allgemeise  Deutcc: 
FrauenvereJn  in  Leip&ic.  or  <»f  the  Allgemeine   DrutHche  Lelirerinnen  Veretn,  mr 
ticipatinn  will  be  in  education  and  ph;lanthropy;  althc»ugh  it  will  please  me  better  to 
keep  silent  in  this  great  Congress  where  the  greatest  will  be  preteat  to  ^>c»k^ 

From  theContessa  Emilia  Penizti,  Florence,  Italy: 

The  documents,  preliminary  addreues,  etc.,  cuncrming  the  prbpoacd  Comgrfaf  «t 
Representative  Women  have  been  read  with  profound  interest.     I  send  the  ! 
addresses  of  many  Italian  ladies  of  high  standingi^  to  whom  I  hope  the  plana  of  the  Caq^ 
gress  will  be  conuutinlcatedt  and  pray  that  its  sticceca  mmj  equal  tlie  bapea  c4 
committee. 

From  Lady  Aberdeen,  London: 

I  must  crave  your  forgiveness  for  not  having  answered  your  letter  at  an  aarlier 
1  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  subject  thai  you  suggest  — "  Women  as  a  Force  In  Politics^.* 

[Lady  Aberdeen's  interest  in  the  Congress  is  so  great  that  she  c?ome«  ov^r  to  an 
it,  although  she  will  be  obliged  to  leave  again  before  its  i^oae  to  keep  engogreiaesta  ta 
London.] 

From  the  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid  —  Hon.  A.  Loudon  Snow- 
den: 

I  have  had  much  pleasure  tn  bringing  to  the  notice  of  th«  Spanish  Government 
subject  of  the  Woman's  Congress.     1  will  inform  you  at  once  if  I  should  be  «ucc 
and  meantime  1  beg  to  express  to  you  and  to  your  ci:*-workers  the  admiration  1 1 
for  this  admirable  undertaking,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  sioat  e 
vating  occurrences  of  the  century. 

From  the  United  States  Minister  at  London  —  Hon.  Robert  T.  Linool: 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  acquaint  yoo 
reply  that  I  have  had  pleasure  in  fnrwardinijr  a  copy  of  the  some  to  Her  Britostiic  Ma; 
esty's  Principal  Secretary  <*f  State  for  Foreign  Affair*,  to  whom  I  at  the  same  tico* 
wrote  a  note  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  be  posaible  for  the  irovemmcai  of  this 
country  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congr<49» 
Auxiliary,  and  appoint  two  ladies  of  influence  and  distinction  who  have  Interested 
themitelves  in  the  education  of  women,  in  philanthropy,  literature,  or  art,  asdelega;Lea 
to  the  proposed   Congress. 
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